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IXTRODUCTION. 

Duiing  my  linguistic  and  ethnographical  researches  in  East 
Africa,  which  covered  the  [^eriod  December  19 lo  to  June  191 2, 
my  wölk  was  centred  on  the  Akamba,  a  Bantu  people  living  by 
agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  hunting,  in  the  highlands  south  of 
Mount  Kenia.  I  Hved  among  these  people  from  January  to  No- 
vember 191 1  and  from  January  to  March  1912,  and  found  among 
them  a  practically  untrodden  field  of  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  Akamba  were  not  discovered  yesterday;  Dr 
Krapf  was  the  first  T^uropean  to  visit  them  (in  1849),  but  the 
many  travellers  who  have  hurried  through  the  country  have  not 
given  themselves  time  to  stay  there,  since  they  have  had  more 
interesting  goals  before  their  eyes,  generally  Kenia  or  Lake  Vic- 
toria. Tluis,  although  the  Akamba  are  mentioned  in  many  Travels, 
tliey  have  not  hitherto  been  the  object  of  systematic  study  (the 
literature  in  which  the  people  is  dealt  with  will  be  mentioned 
below).  My  endeavour  has  therefore  been  to  collect  the  material 
for  as  complete  a  monograph  on  the  Kamba  people  as  possible, 
dealing  with  material  and  intellectual  culture  (language,  folk-lore, 
&c),  and  also  taking  into  consideration  anthropological  conditions. 
The  present  treatise  includes  the  results  of  my  investigations  into 
the  subject  of  the  Akamba's  intellectual  and  material  culture. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  pretentious  I  consider  that  I  may  claim 
that,  when  once  it  is  worked  up,  my  total  material  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  of  the  more  complete  monographs  that  has  been  written 
about  a  people  of  the  l^antu  race. 

Anyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  practical  ethnological  re- 
search  work  knows  how  warily  one  must  go  to  work  in  order  to 
gain  reliable  information.  As  often  as  it  has  been  possible,  I 
have  with  my  own  eyes  been  a  witness  of  most  of  the  practical 
occupations,    as    well    as   of  different  customs  and  ceremonies.     In 
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cases  when  I  have  been  driven  to  fall  back  on  oral  Statements,  I 
have  made  a  special  point  of  obtaining  them  from  reliable  author- 
ities.  Information  which  has  been  obtained  from  one  quarter  has 
assiduously  been  verified  b}-  enquiries  in  other  quarters.  This  is 
essential,  for  it  happens  all  too  often  that  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual  returns  different  answers  to  the  same  question  on  dififerent 
occasions. 

The  putting  of  leading  questions  has  been  avoided,  for  the 
native  easily  guesses  what  answer  his  interrogator  would  have,  and 
if  he  is  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  gives  the  desired  answer  in 
Order  to  please.  Even  when  leading  questions  are  avoided,  caution 
must  be  observed,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  interrogated  indi- 
vidual  answers  at  random,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome 
questioner  as  quickly  as  possible.  Further,  I  have  only  in  excep- 
tional  cases  turned  for  information  to  people  from  missionary  stations, 
since  the  native  unconsciously  incorporates  a  good  deal  of  what  he 
hears  there  with  his  own  conceptions;  or  eise  he  is,  or  pretends  to 
be,  superior  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his  own  people,  with 
the  consequence  that  he  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  their  beliefs 
and  ideas.  If,  for  example,  he  is  questioned  upon  a  matter  which, 
from  our  moral  Standpoint,  is  condemnable,  he  perhaps  feels  embar- 
rassed,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  the  natives  themselv^es  also 
regard  the  custom  in  question  as  something  repugnant,  which  is 
often  by  no  means  the  case. 

Finally,  it  is  important  in  any  study  of  primitive  conceptions, 
to  abandon  one's  own  Standpoint  and  try  to  assume  that  of  the 
natives,  endeavouring  to  see  things  through  their  eyes.  The  author 
commenced  his  work  with  a  somewhat  limited  acquaintance  with 
general  ethnology;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  set  to  work  without 
the  encumbrance  of  preconceived  opinions  and  theories,  and  this  I 
think  has  facilitated  his  efforts  to  grasp  the  natives'  way  of  thinking. 

If  it  can  be  managed,  linguistic  and  ethnological  studies  ought 
to  proceed  side  by  side.  From  my  own  experience,  I  know  how 
much  nearer  one  comes  to  the  natives  v.hen  one  knows  their 
language.  Especially  in  East  Africa,  there  is  a  great  temptation  not 
to  trouble  oneself  about  learning  any  other  language  than  Kisuaheli, 
the  »lingua  franca»  of  East  Africa.  But  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  skilful  Interpreter  is  not  always  able  to  Interpret  exactly,  for 
the  corresponding  expression   perhaps  does  not  exist  in  Kisuaheli, 
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and  the  Interpreter  finds  hiniself  driven  to  resort  to  other  words, 
tliroLigh  which  the  original  meaning  is  lost.  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities  of  making  this  Observation  more  than  once  at  the  EngHsh 
government  stations,  when  questions  concerning  the  natives  were 
under  consideration. 

It  is  of  special  difficulty  to  elicit  the  reason  for  a  custom. 
Sometimes  one  succeeds  after  many  if's  and  but's,  but  in  niost 
cases  the  stereotyped  answer  is  :  »It  is  a  custom  handed  down  froni 
our  fathers»  {ni  inaundu  ma  andu  a\a  ma  tccnd).  Of  course  the 
natives  themselves  very  often  do  not  know  why  they  do  this  or 
that,  but  the  African  is  very  conservative  and  does  not  offene! 
against  time-honoured  custom,  even  though  he  feels  it  to  be  trouble- 
some  and  o{)pressive;  if  he  did  so,  misfortune  would  come  upon 
him.  Often,  indeed,  when  the  original  reason  for  a  custom  hasbeen 
lost  sight  of,  a  native  will  give  secondary  reasons,  or  even  his 
own  explanation.  Ordinarily,  it  hardily  occurs  to  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  reason  for  a  certain  custom,  any  more  than  it  occurs 
to  US  to  ask  why  it  is  considered  impolite  to  shake  hands  without 
first  drawing  off  the  glove,  the  explanation  of  which  is,  of  course, 
that  many  centuries  ago  the  warrior  used  to  protect  his  hands 
with  iron  gauntlets.  However,  the  enquiring  ethnologist  is  often 
helped  by  a  comparative  study  of  peoples;  it  often  happens  that 
tiie  Solution  of  a  problem,  which  has  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
time  being  as  insoluble,  is  met  with  far  away  in  another  quarter 
of  the  World. 

The  following  works  embrace  all  the  literature  of  value  that 
has  been  written  about  the  Akamba,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  They 
are  given  in  chronological  order,  since  none  of  them  can  really  be 
considered  as  quite  scientific  sources,  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  try  to  make  any  distinctions.  On  the  wholc  rather  few 
scicntifically  trained  observers  have  ever  been  among  the  African 
negroes: 

J.    L.    Krapf,   Reisen    in    Ost-Afrika     1837—55.       Stuttgart    1858. 

Translated   into  English  under  the  title  of  »Travels,  Researches, 

and   Missionary  Labours>   London    1860. 
J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Ethnographische  Notizen  über  Wakamba  und 

ihre  Nachbarn.     Zeitschrift  für  Ethnologie  1878  (pp.  347 — 406). 
G.  Kolb,   Im   Lande  der  Wakamba.      Luth.   Miss.   Blatt    1898. 
G.   Säuberlich    in    Jalirbuch    der    Sächsi.schen    Missionskonferenz. 

Leipzig    1899. 
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1..   Decle,  Three  years  in  savage  Affica.     London    1900. 

J.  Hofmann,  Geburt,  Heirat  und  Tod  bei  den  Wakamba.     Leipzig 

1901.     Verlag  der  Ev.-Luth.   Mission.      24  pp. 
K.   Brutzer,  Begegnungen  mit  Wakamba.      Leipzig   1902.     Verlag 

der  Ev.-Luth.  Mission.      32   pp. 
E.   Brutzer,  Der    Geisterglaube    bei    den    Kamba.     Leipzig   1905. 

Verlag  der  Ev.-Luth.  Mission.      16  pp. 
E.  Brutzer,  Tierfabeln  der  Akamba.  Archiv  für  Anthropologie  1910, 

PP-   523  —  542. 
C.    V.    Hobley,     The    Akamba    and    other    East-African    Tribes. 

Cambridge   1910  (pp.  i  — 117).     In  »Totemism  and  Exoganiy» 

Frazer   has   a   chapter   on    »Totemism  among  the  A-Kamba» 

(vol.  II,  p.  420),  which  is  a  reproduction    of  Hobley's  account 

in  The  Akamba  etc. 
C.   V.  Hobley,  Further  Researches  into  Kikuyu  and  Kamba  Reli- 

gious     Beliefs  and  Customs.  Journ.   Anthropol.   Institute    191 1, 

pp.  406—457. 
C.  V.  Hobley,  Kamba  Protective  Magic.     Man   1912. 
C.  V.   Hobley,  Kamba  Game.     Man    191 2,  pp.    179 — 180. 
Ch.   Dundas,    History    of   the    Kitui    District.  Journ.  Anthr.   Inst. 

1913.  PP-  480—549. 
Ch.  Dundas,    The    Organization  and   Law  of  some  Bantu  Tribes 

in  East  Africa.     J.  A.  I.    191 5,  pp.   234 — 306. 

The  reports  of  the  German  Mission  work  in  East  Africa  contain 
various  things  of  ethnological  value,  both  on  the  Akamba  and  on 
other  tribes^: 

Evangel.   Luth.  Missionsblatt,   Leipzig,   from   1898. 
Nürnberger  Missionsblatt,   from   1887. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  works  in  which  the 
Akamba  are  mentioned  more  or  less  in  passing: 

L.  v.  Höhnel,  Zum  Rudolph-See  und  Stephanie-See.  Vienna  1892. 
J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Great  Rift  Valley.  London  1896,  pp.  346 — 351. 
H.  B.  Johns  tone,  Notes  on  the  Customs  of  the  Tribes  occupying 

Mombasa  Sub-District.  Journ.  Anthropol.  Inst.  1902,  pp.  263  —  272. 
H.  R.  Täte,  Notes  on  the  Kikuyu  and  Kamba  Tribes  of  British  East 

Africa,  ibid.    1904,   pp.    130 — 148. 

A  short  estimate  of  the  respective  values  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  books  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Mr  Hobley,  who  is  commissioner  for  the  province  of  Ukamba 


^  According  to  Information  kindly  giv6n  to  the  author  by  Herr 
G.  Säuberlich,  missionary,  late  of  the  Ikutha  Station,  Leipziger  Mission, 
East  Ukamba. 
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and  a  prominent  cxpert  in  niatters  connected  with  various  ICast 
African  peoples,  gives  a  certainly  biief,  but  fairly  comprehensive, 
account  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the  material  culture  of  tlie 
Kamba  people.  For  a  highly-placed  official,  wlio  can  only  visit 
the  natives  for  short  periods  at  a  time  and  can  seldom  associate 
tVeely  with  them,  it  is  clearly  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
inforniation.  It  is  therefore  scarcel}-  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr 
llobley's  bock  contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  niistakes; 
to  these  attention  will  be  drawn  in  the  foUowing  pages.  Further, 
his  ignorance  of  the  language  has  the  result  that  the  native 
terms  and  other  expressions  he  has  collected  are  often  incorrectly 
reproduced  phonetically,  er  misunderstood.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
work  is  of  great  importance  as  a  starting  point  and  foundation  for 
further  investigations. 

Hildebrandt's  work  is  interesting,  as  it  describes  the  Akamba 
of  over  35  years  ago,  but  his  work,  too,  contains  much  incorrect 
Information.  In  spite  of  thcir  populär  style,  the  pamphlets  of  the 
Leipziger  Mission  contain  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting;  it 
is  seen  at  once  that  Messrs  Hofmann  and  Brutzer  are  well  acquain- 
ted  with  the  subjects  they  deal  with. 

From  many  points  of  vievv,  especialh-  for  the  description  of 
nati\c  law,  the  best  of  all  the  works  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
Ilon.  Charles  Dundas.  As  shown  by  the  title,  he  deals  chiefly 
witii  the  Akamba  of  the  Kitui  district,  where  he  stayed  some  time 
as  District  Commissioner  and  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance  in  191 1  and  getting  to  know  of  his  studies,  then 
in  manuscript.  As  my  own  exposition  lays  the  chief  stress  on 
the  Akamba  of  Machakos,  M'^  Dundas's  paper  is  valuable  as  com- 
pleting  it.  One  reads  his  reliable  and  accurate  description  with  great 
pleasure  and  notes  that  the  author  has  tried  and  succeeded  to 
get  into  closc  contact  with  the  natives  and  understands  them 
better  ihan  many  other  officials.  Some  points  of  detail,  such  as 
»the  rite  of  Ftumo^>,  are  unknown  to  mc,  and  perhaps  are  not 
found  in  the  Machakos  district.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  in 
some  fcw  unessential  cases  that  I  should  venture  to  assert  that 
the  author  has  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  If  there  is  any 
other  criticism  to  make,  it  is  only  about  the  title  of  the  work, 
as  the  essay  can  scarccly  be  said  to  deal  with  the  »History  of 
Kitui»,  but   with   the  Kitui  Akamba  of  the  present  time.     The  best 
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cliapter,  certainly  on  account  of  the  author's  profession,  is  that 
on  Kamba  Law,  which  is  in  many  respects  more  thorough  than 
niy  own  exposition  of  the  saiiie  subject  (Chap.  XI). 

For  information  as  to  existing  literature  on  the  Kamba  lan- 
guage,  reference  niay  be  made  to  niy  work,  »Notes  on  the  Kamba 
Language»,  Archives    d'etudes    Orientales,   Vol.    lO,    Upsala   1919. 


Perhaps  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  mention  the  principal  natives 
who  have  been  of  assistance  to  me  in  my  work. 

In  the  first  place  comes  my  servant  and  language  teacher 
Kwko  zva  Malata  of  the  Machakos  district.  He  showed  great 
interest  in  the  work,  and  I  trained  him  systematically,  until  he 
understood  exactly  what  I  wanted.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent natives  I  ever  met,  and  had  served  as  an  askari  (soldier)  in 
the  English  police  troops,  during  which  time  he  had  learnt  to  asso- 
ciate  with  Europeans  and  to  grasp  their  way  of  thinking. 

Malata  wa  Kiambi,  the  father  of  the  former,  an  old  man 
who  is  a  specialist  in  ceremonial  purification  processes,  of  which 
he  knows  at  least  one  that  but  few  Akamba  are  acquainted  with. 

Mboggd  iva  K}p07ne,  an  itima,  i.  e.  a  medicine-man,  who 
differs  from  the  usual  type  of  medicine-men  in  that  he  confines 
his  activities  to  the  curing  of  diseases  (Machakos). 

Muhndo,  an  old  man  of  great  repute  (Machakos). 
Vindm,  a  mimdu  mud,  i.  e.  an  ordinary  medicine-man  from 
the  district  of  Kibwezi.  I  pitched  my  tent  near  his  village,  and 
we  were  together  every  day.  He  conceived  a  great  liking  for 
me,  and  would  gladly  have  accompanied  me  as  a  servant,  if  his 
occupation  and  reputation  as  a  medicine-man  would  not  have 
sufifered  thereby.  Among  other  things,  he  initiated  me  into  the 
secret  ceremonies  of  the  third  circumcision,  the  so-called  »mens 
circumcision».  The  revelation  of  the  abominable  customs  connected 
with  these  rites  is  punished  with  death,  if  the  offence  is  discovered. 

Makiti,  »headman»,  a  neighbour  of  the  foregoing,  for  whom 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  performing  a  Service. 

Muh,  a  disreputable  and  half  degenerate  individual  living  near 
ihe  mission  Station  of  Ikutha.  His  rapacity  betrayed  him  into  show- 
ing  me,  among  other  things,  the  place  where  a  valuable  kipitm 
(see  p.    166)  was  kept. 
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Further  I  must  express  my  ^ratitude  and  recognition  to  many 
other  people,  among  whoni  are  the  following: 

Professor  C.  V.  Hartman,  to  whoni  I  owe  the  opportunity 
of  undertaking  my  journey  to  East  Africa; 

Professor  J.  A.  Lundell,  who  by  kindly  accepting  my  uork 
for  pubhcation  in  Archives  d'etudes  Orientales,  has  secured  for  it 
the  possibiHty  of  greater  circulation.  He  has  also  given  nie  many 
good  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  printing  of  this  work  and 
has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  disinterested  work  on  reading  proofs. 


MrS.  Charles  ton  M.  A.  and  Mr  H.  Alexander  M.  A.,  lecturers 
at  the  University  of  Upsala,  who  have  helped  me  with  the  Eng- 
lish  text; 

The  Hon.  Mr  C.  V.  Hobley,  C.  M.  G.,  who  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  Akamba;  The  Hon.  K.  R.  Dundas,  D.  C.  in  Machakos, 
who  took  an  unfailing  and  kindly  interest  in  my  work,  and  rendered 
me  great  assistance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  threc  mission- 
aries,  Mr  C.  F.  Johnston,  of  the  African  Inland  Mission,  Macha- 
kos, Mr  G.  Säuberlich  and  Mr  J.  Hofmann,  of  the  Leipziger 
Mission,  Mulango  and  Ikutha. 

Finally,  I  will  only  point  out  that  a  work  such  as  the  present 
one  should  preferably  bc  worked  u{)  on  the  spot,  in  the  milieu 
which  it  deals  with.  When  one  gets  home  and  begins  to  system- 
atise  the  material,  one  finds  that,  in  spite  of  every  care,  a  great 
many  things  have  been  overlooked  which,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness,  it  would  have  been   desirable  to  include. 


Chapler  I.    The  Akamba  —  their  country  and 
neighbours. 

I.    Geographica!  extension. 

The  Akamba  arc  onc  of  thc  most  iiorth-casterly  Hantii  peop- 
los  in  Africa,  and  onc  of  llic  lärmest  tribes  in  British  East  Africa. 
Speakin«;  ai)pr()xinialL'ly,  the  Akamba  inhabit  thc  castern  sl()[)c  of 
thc  ICast  yXfrican  hi^hlancLs,  between  the  nppcr  coursc  of  the  river 
Tana  ruul  Uganda  Kailway.  More  exactly,  their  country,  Ukauiba^ 
forms  approximately  a  rii^ht-ani^lecl  trian^le,  one  sidc  of  which  is 
a  hne  runninj^  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Don)'o  Sabuk '  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  alon»;  the  Tana's  tributary  Thika,  and  the 
iipper  course  of  the  Tana,  up  to  the  Mumoni  ran^e,  tlie  extreme 
nortlicrn  out[)o.st  of  the  Akamba.  The  second  side  practically  falls 
alon^  thc  Stretch  of  raihvay  between  the  stations  of  Kiu  and  Mtoto 
Andei  ~,  on  the  Ui^anda  linc;  whilc  thc  hypotheniisc  is  formcd  1>\' 
a  chain  of  mountains  which,  runnini;  principally  in  a  lonj^itudinal 
(Hrcclion  from  north  to  south,  form  the  extreme  castern  brancii  ot 
thc  l'^ast  African  hij^hlands,  Ndau,  Muiitha,  and  LcopoUl  chains, 
&c.  Thc  «^reatest  lent^th  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  (Mu- 
moni Mutitu  wandci)  is,  as  thc  crow  flies,  225  km.;  its  brcadth 
hom   cast   to   wcst,    aboiil    130  km. 

Thc  strctcii  dcllncd  abo\e  is  Ukamba  proper,  to  whicii  must 
be     added     tlic    tcw    \illa_i4cs    which    lic    on    thc    castern    slopc    ol 


'  »Donyo  Sabuk»,  under  which  nanie  the  niountain  is  generally 
knovvn  in  Ea.st  Africa,  is  Masai  language.  Ihc  Akamba  call  it  kutin 
Ijia   nzadi  =  'the  nzavi   mountain' ;   u'zal'n  is   a  sort   of   bcati. 

"   This   name   is   one   of  the   niany   examplcs   of  how   a   native  iianic 
can    bc   distorlcd   whcn   adopted    by   Europeans.      The   word    is  niii/ifii  h'ti 
H()i'/    in    Kikanil)a,    aiid    iiicaiis      the   vultiire    forest:'^. 
Arch.Or.   l.indb lo m  1* 
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the  mountain  rankes  of  Ngolea  and  Kyulu,  south-west  of  the 
railway  ^ 

There  are,  further,  a  number  of  scattered  Kamba  colonies  in 
both  British  and  Gerraan  East  Africa.  The  settlement  of  these 
usLially  dates  from  eadier  famines,  and  they  are  therefore  prin- 
cipally  composed  of  people  whose  ancestors,  in  such  times  of 
Visitation  (unfortunately  not  unusual  in  East  Africa,  at  least  in 
former  times),  left  their  native  parts  to  seek  their  Hvehhood  else- 
where,  and  who,  vvhen  the  famine  was  over,  remained  in  their 
new  homes.  Thus,  in  the  Kikuyu  country,  it  seems  there  are  to 
be  found  a  large  number  of  Kamba  villages  near  the  govern- 
ment  Station  of  Fort  Hall,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Rabai 
district,  in  the  hinterland  of  Mombasa,  among  the  Wanyika,  there 
live  several  thousands.  Some  of  these  lived  there  already  when 
Krapf,  the  indefatigable  missionary  and  explorer,  came  across 
them  about  1850,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they  had 
lived  there  for  about  1 5  years.  They  immigrated,  says  Krapf, 
during  the  great  famine  of  1836-. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  Kilimandjaro  territory,  \ve  come  across 
a  number  of  villages  between  Taveta  and  Lake  Jipe,  and  a  good 
distance  south  of  this  lake  live  a  smaller  number,  in  the  most 
south-easterly  parts  of  the  Pare  Mountains,  on  the  boundary  zone  of 
the  inhabited  highland  and  the  steppe.  Still  further  south,  also  on 
German  territory,  there  are  found  scattered  villages  in  many  places 
in  Usambara,  as  for  instance,  north  of  the  height  commanding  the 
Musi  Valley  and  the  depression  at  Maramba,  whose  inhabitants, 
when  Baumann  came  into  touch  with  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteen-nineties,  said  they  had  migrated  there  about  two 
generations  ago  from  Ukamba^.  Very  possibly  they  were  driven 
from  the  soil  of  their  fathers  by  the  same  great  famine  which 
drove  to  Rabai  the  Akamba  now  found  there.  Finally,  Last*  came 
across  a  great  number  of  them  still  further  south,  in  the  province 

^  North  of  Ngolea  there  Ues  a  small  mountain,  Noka,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  Anoka,  a  small  tribe  Uving  largely  by  hunting.  No 
European  has  yet  visited  them,  but  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Akamba  round  Kibwezi,   they  speak  a  sort  of  Kamba  dialect. 

"  J.  L.  Krapf,   Reisen  in  Ostafrika,    1837 — 55. 

^  O.  Baumann,  Usambara  und  seine  Nachbargebiete,  pp.  165, 
171,    &c  (see   also  maps). 

*  J.  T.  Last,  Grammar  of  the  Kamba  Language  (Polyglotta  africana). 
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of  Usagara,  near  Maniboia  (aboiit  80  kilomcters  south-wcst  of  thc 
most  easterly  point  of  the  Paiij^ani  River).  These  had  emigrated 
froni  the  north.  The  tendency  to  penetrate  in  sniall  detachinent.s 
further  and  further  .south  is  .still  found  to-da)'  anion^  the  Akainba, 
and  in  soine  decades  they  niay,  es])ecially  if  an)'  j^reat  faniine 
a^ain  occurs,  be  found  south  of  Usa^ara.  Perha])s  they  are  al- 
ready  there. 

The  Akainba  lixinj;  in  stranj^e  ])arts  not  only  j)reserve  their 
language  and  customs  fairl)-  pure  and  are  loath  to  niarry  into  the 
tribes  among  vvhich  they  live,  but  they  also  maintain  connnunica- 
tion  with  their  kinsmen  at  home.  In  East  Ukamba  —  whence  tiie 
principal  eniii^ration  seenis  to  have  taken  ])lace  —  I  have  often 
inet  with  visitors  from  Rabai;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  at  Lake 
Jipe  niet  with  peo{)le  from  Ukamba. 

In  spite  of  this  feeling  of  affinity,  it  is  however  natural  that 
they  cannot  live  a  long  time  in  a  foreign  country  withont  being, 
to  soine  extent,  influenced  by  its  inhabitants  ;  and  this  has  caused 
many  of  the  Akamba  proper  to  look  down  upon  their  scattered 
countrymen.  W'hen  talking  of  theni,  they  may  often  be  heard  to 
say :  »N.  N.  is  no  real  Mukamba».  Thosc  living  in  Rabai  have 
even  got  nicknames,  and  up-country  are  called  atnniica  (slaves)  or 
maihkilanibua  ('those  who  have  followed  the  rain').  They  got 
the  first  name  because,  when  they  emigrated,  it  was  said  they 
went  to  be  slaves  to  the  people  on  the  coast;  the  latter  name,  of 
cour.se,  was  api)lied  because  they  emigrated  on  account  of  a  con- 
tinued  drouglit  with  its  accompan}-ing  faniine.  To  teil  the  truth, 
tiiese  »rain-followers»  give  the  imj)ression  of  being  somewhat  de- 
generate,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  great  cattle 
thieves  —  a  suspicion  which  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
they  ])refer  to  build  their  \illages  as  far  in  the  bush  as  po.ssible, 
wiiere  it  is  not  easy  to  come   upon   them   unawares. 

According  to  the  ofticiai  calculations  for  the  collection  of  the 
liiil    ta.\,    the   populalioii    of  Ukainl)a   pr()i)cr   is   aboul    230,000. 


If  the  great  geographica!  extcnsion  of  the  Kamba  jieople  is 
taken  into  consideration .  sui)port  is  found  for  the  reliabilit\'  of 
my    experience    that    it    is  oiic  of  the  piinci])al   peoples,   and   that 
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Kikaniba  is  one  of  the  most  widcly  spoken  languages  in  that  part 
of  East  Africa.  This  statement  I  should  like  to  emphasize  even 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that,  next  to  KisuaheH,  the  »hngua  franca» 
of  East  Africa,  Kikamba  is  the  most  useful  language  to  know  for 
those  travelhng  in  the  })arts  of  East  Africa  mentioned  above.  It 
is  understood  and  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  Akikuyu,  the 
nearest  neighbours  of  the  Akamba  to  the  west,  more  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Kikuyu  country,  and  also  by  many  Masai 
on  the  steppes  in  the  south-west.  My  knowledge  of  the  Kamba 
language  stood  me  in  good  stead  also  during  my  visit  to  the 
Kilimandjaro  district,  among  the  VVataveta,  Wadjagga,  Wakahe, 
&c.  If  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  in  by-gone  days  the  Akamba 
were  one  of  the  leading  trading  peoples  in  the  present  British 
East  Africa,  there  is  additional  support  for  what  has  been  previ- 
ously  Said  about  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  their  language. 
They  not  only  were,  and  still  are,  skilful  hunters,  and  brought 
quantities  of  ivory  from  elephants  which  they  had  killed  themselves 
down  to  the  coast,  or  were  met  on  the  borders  of  their  country 
by  Arab  and  Suaheli  purchasers;  but  through  their  hands  also 
went  quantities  of  ivory  which  was  obtained  from  the  tribes  in  the 
tracts  where  elephants  abound,  round  Mount  Kenia  and  elsewhere. 
Ukamba  lay  like  a  wall  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  and 
it  was  too  risky  an  undertaking  for  the  inhabitants  to  venture  to 
transport  their  ivory  through  Ukamba  themselves.  Thus  masses  of 
ivory  from  the  interior  also  went  through  the  hands  of  the  Akamba. 
What  has  just  been  said  about  ivory  applies  also  to  the  slave 
trade,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  When  there  was  a  possibility  of 
cattle-stealing  also,  they  were  prepared  to  cover  considerable  distan- 
ces.  Krapf,  the  warm-hcarted  and  enthusiastic  missionary,  was 
for  these  reasons  very  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  Akamba, 
as,  on  account  of  their  roving  propensities,  they  came  into  touch 
with  many  different  peoples,  and  were  there fore,  in  his  opinion, 
more  suitable  than  others  to  spread  the  message  of  the  gospel. 
In  his  time,  he  says,  they  used  —  in  large  caravans,  numbering 
from  two  to  three  hundred  —  to  make  trading  and  hunting  trips 
200  to  250  »leguas»  into  the  interior  (i  leg.  =  3  English  miles). 
The  elephant  hunter  A.  Neumann  states  that  he  met  Akamba 
hunting  by  the  Guaso  Njiro  ^,  nay,  even  north  of  that  river,  among 

^  A.   Neu  mann,   Elephant   hunting  in   Equatorial  East  Africa. 
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thc  S;iml)iiru;  and  accordin^  to  l'aulilschke,  thc  »Miniidi  am  Giiasso 
Njiro  [a  Galla  people]  wurden  xoii  den  VVa-kamba  bedroht»  '.  At  the 
little  harboLir  of  Mkununibi,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  and 
immediately  west  of  the  town  of  Lamu,  tlie  Galla  residents  told 
the  aiithor  that  niaraudin«;  bands  of  Akamba  found  their  way  even 
thithcr".  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  nearly  250  km.  from  thcre  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Ukamba.  Accordin«^  to  Naumann,  they  used 
also  to  t^o  —  generally  as  traders  —  down  to  theharbour  of  Tan^a  on 
Germaii  territory,  and  then  came  from  Ukamba  proper.  Durinj;  the 
insecurity  caused  by  the  j^reat  Arab  rebellion  a<;ainst  the  Germans 
(1888),   the  above-mentioned  traffic  ceased. 


2.     Earlier  dwelling=places  and  kinship. 

Statements  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tribe  are  contradictory, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  the 
matter.  So  much  is,  houever,  certain,  that  the  Stretch  of  country 
east  of  the  river  Athi  has  been  peopled  from  Ulu,  the  country 
wesl  of  the  same  river,  and  tiiis  cannot  have  hajipened  so  very 
loni;  a_L;(),  since  tlie  differences  in  lant^uage  and  customs  are  al- 
most  negligible.  All  Statements  on  this  point  agree,  and  on 
matters  of  custom  Ulu  sets  the  Standard  for  the  whole  country. 
Often,  when  in  East  Ukamba  I  made  enquiries  as  to  some  cer- 
tain custom,  I  got  the  answer:  »You  ought  to  know  that  better 
than  we,  you  who  have  come  from  up  there»  ^.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  was  lucky  that  I  chanced  to  begin  my  studies  in  West 
Ukamba,  where  the  ancient  customs  of  the  tribe  have  been  best 
preservetl. 

Hut  if  one  uants  to  go  further  and  tind  out  where  the  people 
of  Ulu  came  from,  one  gets  at  once  on  uncertain  ground.  Many 
vXkamba  declare  that  the  tribe  has  ne\'er  li\'ed  aiu'where  eise,  and 
reter  to  llie  current  m\-lh  .about  the  hrst  men,  some  of  whom 
are  said    to    lia\e    been     ihrown     from     1  Iea\en    on   a   mounlaiii    in 


'    Paulitschke,  Ethnographie  Nordost-Afrika.s,  I,  p.  67. 

-  G.  Lindblom,  Krigföring  och  därmed  förbuiidna  bnik  bland 
Kamba-negrerna  i   Brit.   Ost-afrika.   p.    136. 

•'  iihi  or  nilii  simply  mcans  'up  there',  and  undoublcdly  the 
country     has    been    so    cailed   because   it  lies  higher  than   East  Ukamba. 
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tlic  Kiluiii^u  (listrict  in  southcrn  Ulu.  Somc  place  the  ancient  home 
down  towards  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Giriama 
country,  while  others  mention  the  country  round  about  Kihmand- 
jaro  as  the  original  settlement  of  the  Akamba.  This  view  is  also 
advanced  by  Kraft,  according  to  whom  the  Akamba  vvere  origi- 
nally  nomads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilimandjaro,  but  after- 
wards,  »probably  under  pressure  from  the  Masai»,  emigrated 
to  the  present  Ukamba.  In  the  nevv  country  they  could  not, 
however,  live  solely  as  nomads,  but  vvere  compelled  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  This  Statement  must  be  taken  with  reserve,  but  so  much 
seems  certain,  that  in  very  early  times  Kamba  colonies  were  found 
on  Kilimandjaro ^  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  believes  that  the  tribe 
came  from  the  south,  since  east  of  Tanganyika  there  is  a  pro- 
vince  Ukamba,  which  is  mentioned  already  by  Stanley".  Incidentally 
the  Word  is  also  found  as  a  place-name  in  Unyamwezi,  in  Ger- 
man  East  Africa.  Such  a  similarity  of  names  may  be  a  pure 
coincidence,  and  on  that  alone  nothing  can  be  built.  The  question 
of  earlier  dwelling-places  and  migrations  is,  moreover,  nearly  every- 
where  one  of  the  most  difificult  to  solve  in  the  study  of  a  people. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  migrations  of  small  groups 
of  Akamba  during  the  last  few  centuries  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively  from  north  to  south,  never  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  that  these  migrations  have  been  determined  by  the  occur- 
rence  of  highlands,  which  have  always  been   followed  ^. 

Difficult    of    Solution    is    also    the  question  of  the  meaning  of     i 
the    name    of    the    tribe.     Of    at    least    a    hundred    of  the  older 
men    questioned,    none    seem   to  have  so  much   as  thought  of  the 
matter.     Hildebrandt    thinks  the  word  may  be  translated  by    »tra- 
vellers»,    from    the    verb  Jiamba  'to    travel,  journey  about' \     It  is 


^  Cf.  B.  Gut  mann,  Dichten  und  Denken  der  Dschagganeger,  p.  28. 
Cf.  also  A.  W  idemann,  Die  Kilimandscharo-Bevölkerung,  p.  2,  and 
M.   Merk  er,   Rechtsverhältnisse  und  Sitten   der  Wadschagga,  p.   32. 

"  J.   W.   Gregory,   Great  Rift  Valley,   p.    347,    363. 

3  Without  proving  in  any  way  bis  Statement  or  indicating  the 
source  from  where  he  has  drawn  it,  Deniker  (Les  races  et  les  peuples 
de  la  terre,  p.  536)  w^rites  about  the  Akamba  and  Wataita:  »Ces 
Bantous  d'immigration  recente  sont  venus  du  nord-est,  du  pays  des 
Callas». 

■*  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,   Die   Wakamba  und  ihre   Nachbarn,   p.   348. 
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Iruc  lliat  this  verb  docs  iu)t  occiir  in  Kikamba,  bul  il  is  fouiid 
in  scvcral  othcr  15aiUu  dialccts.  The  name  would  also  l)c  suffi- 
ciciitly  descriptixx',  and  leflcct  onc  of  tlie  fundamental  cliaracteri- 
stics  of  ihe  tribc.  1  1ki\c  not,  houcver,  been  able  to  discover  any 
Support  for  this  ii)pothcsis  about  the  original  meaning  of  the  name. 


Division.  I'^roni  an  ethnological,  as  well  as  froni  a  lini^uistic, 
point  of  view,  various  disparities  are  to  be  found  among  thc  Akamba, 
but  these  are  slight  and  immaterial,  compared  witii  those  found 
among  other  Bantu  peojiles.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  since  the 
tribc  occupics  an  extendcd  arca,  and  is  divided  up  geograpliically 
into  scxcral  centres  of  population,  separated  from  each  other  by 
inhabited  country. 

Geographically,  as  well  as  linj^uistically  and  ethnot^rapliicali)', 
the  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  river  Athi 
forms  a  boundary.  Of  these  parts,  Ulu  or  Yulu  (i.  e.  »up  there») 
lies  west  of  the  Athi ;  East  Ukamba  has  no  special  name.  Ofifi- 
ciall}'  it  is  called  Kitui  district,  after  the  government  Station  of 
thc  srunc  name.  Its  inhabitants  have,  as  already  mentioned,  emi- 
i^ralcd  from  Ulu.  Judging  from  the  slight  dialectical  differences, 
onc  is  proliabl}'  cntitlcd  to  draw  thc  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  so 
vcr)'  long  since  the  Akamba  j)assed  over  the  river  Athi  —  most 
likel)'  not  more  than  150  or  200  years.  The  Athi  and  the  unin- 
habited  table-land  Yata,  extending  along  its  eastern  bank,  divide 
thc  tribc  into  two  chief  parts,  having  each  its  own  dialect.  The 
Akamba  in  the  east  are  called  apaisii  by  the  people  in  Ulu,  and 
their  dialect  hfiaisu.  Even  this  shows  that  they  are  conscious 
of  ditTcrcnccs  between  tlie  different  groups.  The  ethnological  diffe- 
rences are,  firstly,  ditTcrcnccs  in  clothing,  and  secondl)'  ditTcrcnccs 
in  manners  antl  customs.  It  oftcn  ha])pens  in  East  Ukamba  that, 
if  ihc)'  are  unccrtriin  whal  thc  ancicnt  usage  is  in  a  ccrtain  casc, 
they  go  over  to  Ulu  to  get  enlightenment.  Again,  in  the  matter 
of  language,  when  the  peoj)le  of  Ulu  hcar  a  word  that  they  do  not 
usc  thcmscKcs,  they  say,  >'that  is  no  k\kainha  kilu\igaluy>  (Veal 
Kikamba),  antl  thcn  they  call  it  kijujisn.  Thc  mcaning  of  tliis 
Word  is  unccrtain ;  thcrc  is  said  to  be  a  peoi)le  apaisu,  north  of 
the  Tana,   but   thc   Akamba  have  no  communication   with   them.   It 
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might  be  possible  that  the  present  East  Ukamba  was  formerly  in- 
habited  by  another  people ;  but  according  to  most  Statements,  the 
country  was  uninhabited  when  the  earUest  pioneers  of  the  Akamba 
began   to  occupy  it  (cf.   p.   2o)^ 

l^rutzer,  the  German  missionary,  holds  the  contrary  opinion ". 
1  venture  to  quote  the  following  from  his  »Vorwort»:  »Dort  in 
Kitwi  finden  die  Ngove  [according  to  him,  the  real  Akamba  Com- 
ing from  Ulu]  einen  ihnen  sprachhch  verwandten  volksstamm  vor. 
Diese  Akamba  betreiben  ackerbau  und  bienenzucht.  Sie  werden 
von  den  Ngove  als  Kamba  anerkannt,  erhalten  aber  den  namen 
Kiknli  (hundspavian),  weil  sie  wie  afien  auf  die  bäume  klettern 
um  ihre  bienenstöcke  aufzuhängen.  Die  Kikuli  geben  auf  die 
frage  der  Ngove  als  ihren  ursitz  'Mbee'  an».  Mbee  or  Mbere 
lies  north  of  the  Tana,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  closely  related 
to  the  Akikuyu. 

In  spite  of  persistent  enquiries,  I  have  not  obtained  similar 
information  from  a  single  old  man,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  the 
words  'ggoCid  or  khkuli  used,  unless  I  have  introduced  the  subject 
myself.  In  Ulu  the  words  seem  even  to  be  unknown,  at  least  to 
many  people.  What  I  gathered  about  the  two  ideas  in  East 
Ukamba  agreed  with  Brutzer's  Statements  in  the  following  respects  : 
Both  'ggoOa  and  ikuh  are  Akamba,  but  the  former  consider  them- 
selves  of  greater  distinction.  They  keep  cattle  for  the  most  part, 
while  the  ikuli,  who  live  chiefly  east  of  Kitui,  have  a  great  num- 
ber  of  bee-hives,  and  have  to  climb  into  the  trees  a  great  deal 
to  look  after  them.  Hence  the  name  ikiih  'baboons',  which 
seems  also  to  be  the  nickname  for  many  poor  people.  On  the 
other  band,  no  one  was  able  to  teil  me  anything  about  those 
tkuh  as  having  alone  inhabited  the  Kitui  district  in  earlier  times. 
A  point  in  favour  of  Brutzer's  hypothesis  is  the  Statement  made 
to  me  by  some  natives  that  the  'ggoOd  have  certain  peculiarities 
of  vocabulary.  The  investigations  I  made  on  this  point  were  not 
crowned  with  success. 

In  Ulu,  the  most  south-westerly  district,  Kilungu,  occupies  a 
unique    position    in    many    respects^.     Its    inhabitants  were  extra- 

^  Mr.  Säuberlich,  the  missionary  in  Mulango,  informs  me  that  about 
south-east  of  Ikanga  (East  Ukamba)   there  is  a  small  district  Nthaisu. 

-   E.   Brutzer,  Handbuch  der  Kamba-sprache,   p.    i. 

3  Cf.  kt/it^gu  'part,  portion',  a  name  which,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,   is  very  appropriate. 
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ordinarily  wikl  and  brutal,  wcre  notorious  as  great  cattle-thieves, 
and  had  long  been  engaged  in  ruthless  warfare  witli  the  other 
Akamba  in  Ulu,  whom  they  caWed  (r'la'jK  According  to  Gregory, 
they  were  descended  froni  some  Akikuyu  who,  about  two  genera- 
tions  ago,  had  settled  down  in  this  district  and  succeeded  in  niain- 
taining  themselves  there". 

The  most  south-easterly  corner  of  Ukamba,  Kikumbuliu,  which 
projects  towards  the  Taita  country,  exhibits  less  striking  peculia- 
rities;  the  language  seenis  to  resemble  hpaisu  in  certain  cases. 
In  East  Ukamba  again,  the  most  northerly  part,  Mumoni,  which 
extends  to  the  upjjer  course  of  the  Tana,  forms  a  separate  wliole. 
Both  linguistically  and  ethnologically  its  inhabitants  resemble  the 
neighbouring  tribe  in  the  west,  the  Akikuyu. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Ukamba  can  be  divided  into  tour  centres 
of  population :  Ulu,  in  the  west;  the  Kitui  district,  in  the  east; 
Mumoni,  in  the  north;  and  Kikumbuliu,  in  the  south-east.  In  the 
following  account,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  differences  they 
exhibit  in  the  matter  of  customs,  rites,  &c,  whilst  the  disparities 
in  the  matter  of  material  culture  must  wait  for  consideration  until 
the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  working  up  his  observations 
on  the  subject.  The  respective  dialects  have  been  treated  in  the 
introduction  to  the  author's  paper  ;> Notes  on  the  Kamba  Language». 


3.    The  neighbours  of  the  Akamba. 

If  a  glance  is  now  taken  at  the  tribe's  neighbours,  we  notice 
in  the  west  and  north-west  the  large  Akikuyu  tribe,  also  one  of 
the  Hantu  peoplcs,  wilh  whom  the  iVkamba  ha\'c  carried  on  a 
feud  sincc  limc  immemorial.  The  Akikuyu  are  said  to  have  a 
tradition  that  thc\-  once  separated  from  the  Akamba"''.  Among 
the  latter  I  have  found  no  corresponding  tradition,  unless  it  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  legend  of  the  man  with  three  sons,  I\Iuka\i  (Masai), 
Mukamba  and   Mukikuyu.      On   ihe  olher  liand,   some  clans  of  the 

'  Cf.  iiru'iOan  'cou.sin'.  Hofmann,  the  missionary,  in  the  manu- 
script  of  his  dictionary,  translates  this  word  by  'einer  des  gleichen 
Stammes'. 

■   Gregory,    (jrcat    Kift    X'allcy,    p.    84,    347 
•"*   Routledge,   The    Akikuyu    of    \'>v'n.    lüist    .\frica,    p.    2. 
Arch.Or.  Lindblom  2 
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Akamba  claim  to  be  identical  with  a  couple  of  clans  in  Kikuyu. 
It  is  very  possible  that  once  upon  a  time  some  Akamba  emigrated 
to  Kikuyu,  became  acclimatised  there,  and  formed  new  clans.  In 
this  way  a  small  fraction,  at  least,  of  tiie  Akikuyu  would  origi- 
nate  from  Ukamba  (cf.  also  p.  ii8).  The  last  great  famines  have 
provided  many  examples  of  such  migrations.  That  the  two  tribes, 
moreover,  are  closely  connected  is  shown  by  the  language,  for  a 
Kamba   and    a    Kikuyu    usually  understand  each   other  fairly   well. 

South  of  the  Kikuyu  country,  the  highlands  of  Ulu  border 
immediately  on  the  Masai  steppes,  the  old  Masai  province  of 
Kapotei.  The  Masai  were  the  Akamba's  most  deadly  enemies, 
but  they  understand  —  perhaps  better  than  any  other  black  race 
—  how  to  defend  themselves  and  their  herds  against  the  dreaded 
nomads;  nay,  they  often  successfully  took  the  offensive  against  them. 
In  several  places  in  the  east  it  is  claimed  that  the  cattle-stock 
originated  from  stolen  Masai  cattle.  The  Akamba  call  the  Masai 
akavi,  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  old  tribal  name    Wakuafi. 

In  the  south-east,  Ukamba  is  connected  by  the  lengthy  Kikum- 
buliu  with  the  Taita  highland,  whose  inhabitants,  Wataita,  exhibit 
in  many  respects  a  likeness  to  their  neighbours  in  the  north.  The 
Akamba  seem  to  have  been  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Wa- 
taita, for  they  were  obliged  to  travel  through  their  country,  when 
they  went  down  to  the  coast  loaded  with  ivory.  In  the  east, 
there  is  no  inhabited  country  until  the  river  Tana  is  reached,  and 
between  that  and  the  eastern  border  of  Ukamba  lies  a  belt  of 
about  i6o  km.  of  desert,  ill-supplied  with  water,  which,  as  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned,  is  still  a  blank  space  on  the  map  of 
Africa,  and  which  the  official  maps  are  compelled  to  cover  by 
printing  the  names  Galla,  Borana-Galla,  &c,  in  all  directions.  Early 
in  191 2,  I  went  through  this  territory  in  the  Company  of  A.  C. 
Champion,  A.  D.  commissioner  in  Kitui,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Government  to  foUow  the  river  Nthua,  as  to  the  course  of  which 
Information  had  been  lacking  up  to  that  time^  We  found  the 
country  round  Nthua  uninhabited,  though  the  Galla  undoubtedly 
make  periodical  hunting  expeditions  thither,  as  there  are  plenty 
of  elephants  there. 

On  the  Tana  live  the  Wapokomo,  a  Bantu  people  and  an 
off-shoot    of    the    more    southerly   Galla.     Communication  between 

^  Cf.   A.   C.   Champion,   The  Thowa  River. 
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these  tribes  and  the  Akamba  was  exclusively  of  a  hostile  character, 
consistiiii;  of  cattle-  and  woman-stealintr  raids.  Missionaries  work- 
in^  anioni^  the  Pokomo  told  nie  that  the  Akamba  were  a  real 
scouri^e  to  that  peaceable  tribe,  and  also  to  the  GaUa  hving  in 
that  neii^hbourhood.  The  Latter,  however,  sometimes  went  over 
to  Ka.st  Ukamba  in  their  turn,  on  plundering  expeditions.  In 
earlier  descriptions  of  travels  in  these  and  neighbouring  districts 
are  found  cursory  references  to  the  Akamba's  plundering  expedi- 
tions. To  take  one  example,  Captain  F.  G.  Dundas  (1892)  men- 
tions  that  the  W'apokomo  and  Galla  on  the  river  Tana  were  much 
troubled  b\'  the  Akamba  and  Somali,  and  lie  himself  encountered  a 
considerable  body  —  according  to  his  account  several  thousand 
men  —  out  on  a  ])lundering  expedition  along  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Tana  K 

There  is  no  doubt  that  only  half  a  Century  ago  Galla  ex- 
tended  in  a  more  southerly  and  westerly  direction,  towards  the 
middle  course  of  Athi  (Sabaki)  and  down  towards  Mombasa,  than 
at  the  present  time.  Thus  old  Akamba  men  in  the  Ikutlia  region 
have  told  the  author  that  the  river  Tiva,  which  flows  practically 
through  the  centre  of  the  present  East  Ukamba,  was  formerly  the 
boundary  between  Ukamba  and  the  Galla  country.  Even  further 
south,  at  Kibwezi,  Galla  are  said  to  have  lived.  However,  after  a 
succession  of  conflicts  with  varying  fortune,  the  Akamba  finally  drove 
the  enemy  back,  tili  the  great  desert  east  of  the  highland  prevented 
any  further  advance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Galla  were  forced 
southwards  by  the  Somali,  and  then  a  part  of  them  went  over  the 
Tana.  These  in  their  turn  undoubtedly  tried  to  expel  the  Akamba, 
but  were  not  successful.  Instead,  while  the  Somali  beset  them 
from  the  north,  they  were  severely  harassed  by  the  Akamba  and 
Masai  from  the  south.  Paulitschke  probably  summed  up  the  position 
correctly  twenty  tive  years  ago,  when  he  wrote ;  »Die  Cromo  am 
Tana  und  Sabaki  sind  denn  auch  buchstäblich  dem  Untergang 
preisgegeben  —  —  —  Das  land  zwischen  dem  Sabaki  und  der 
Stadt  Mombas  ist  auch  bereits  ganz  frei  von  Oromo-elementen  ■'. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  practicalK'  no  Galla  tound  south 
of  the   valle\-  of  the   river  Tana. 


^    K.   Gedge,   A   Recent   Exploration,    under  Captain    F.  G.    Dundas, 
up   the    River  Tana   to   Mount   Kenia,   p.    514. 
-   Paulitschke   I,    p.    24. 
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In  this  connection,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  criticize  the 
location  of  the  Galla's  most  southerly  distribution  on  many  maps. 
In  spite  of  what  is  quoted  above  from  Paulitschke,  the  latter 
nevertheless  colours  red  (Galla)  one  continuous  Stretch  from  the 
Upper  Tana  in  a  meridional  direction  to  the  inflow  of  the  Tsavo  in 
Sabaki,  and  thence  in  a  narrowing  wedge,  down  towards  Mom- 
basa.  From  this  we  naturally  come  to  the  incorrect  conclusion 
that  about  1890  the  Galla  occupied  this  territory  south  of  the 
Tana.  At  most  dots  or  some  other  slight  indication  would  have 
been  suitable  to  show  the  scattered  colonies  of  Galla  which  were 
still  found  in  this  region.  In  the  same  way,  Gerland  represents 
the  Galla  as  occupying  a  considerable  region  between  the  Tana 
and  the  Sabaki,  larger  than  that  he  allots  to  the  Akamba  and  the 
Akikuyu  together  ^  Even  on  the  big  English  Ordinance  Map  of  1905, 
a  number  of  names  of  Galla  tribes  are  set  out  just  in  this  region". 

Finally,  if  we  turn  from  Ukamba  towards  the  north,  we  find 
—  north  of  Mumoni  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tana  —  the 
small  but  warlike  tribe  of  Tharaka,  or  Athaka,  as  the  Akamba 
call  them.  Very  little  is  known  of  them  as  yet,  but  the  view  has 
been  advanced  that  they  are  an  oft'shoot  of  the  Pokomo^.  Un- 
fortunately  the  author  has  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  them  in 
their  own  country,  but  he  has  studied  their  language,  which  has, 
in  many  respects,  been  found  to  resemble  Kikamba  and  Kikuyu, 
whilst  Kipokomo  shows  closer  relationship  to  the  languages  spo- 
ken  on  the  coast,  Kinjika  and  Kisuaheli^.  According  to  some  of 
the  Akamba  in  the  Kitui  district,  the  Atharaka  are  descended 
from  the  Akamba^. 


^  Gerland,  Atlas  der  Völkerkunde,  in  Berghaus'  Physikal.  Atlas, 
Pt.    VII. 

^  Sheet  »Kilimandjaro»  in  Maps  published  by  the  Topographical 
Section,   General  Staff  (Africa    i  :  1 000000). 

^   C.  V.  Hoble  y,     Akamba    and    other    East    African    tribes,   p.    2. 

'^  Cf.   G.  Lindblom,   Outlines  of  a  Tharaka  Grammar  (Introduction). 

^  According  to  Champion,  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  visited 
the  Tharaka-country,  the  Atharaka  say  that  »their  forefathers  came  from 
south-east,  and  that  they  occupied  the  Kitui  district  before  the  Akamba 
crossed  the  Athi,  but  that  they  were  gradually  driven  back  by  the  Akamba 

tili  they  sought  refuge  amongst  the  hüls  which  they  now  occup}^  ■ 

No  doubt  many  Kikamba  customs  have  been  absorbed,  but  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Atharaka  are  not  an  off-shoot  of  the  Akamba, 
but  an  entirely  different  race».     A.  C.  Champion,   The  Atharaka,  p.  69. 
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On  the  whole,  thc  Akamba  ha\'e  natural  boundarics  on  all 
sides,  since  nowhere  do  tliey  live  side  by  side  with  a  nci^hbou- 
riiii^  tribe,  but  are  separated  from  their  neighbours  by  Stretches 
of  uninhabited  country,  <4rass-  or  bush-ste[)pes,  which  usually  suffer 
niore  or  less  froni   lack  of  water. 


Of  the  Akamba's  names  for  their  neighbouring  and  other 
tribes,  I  have  niade  notes  of  the  foUowing,  besides  those  already 
nientioned: 

The  W'asuaheli  the)'  call  asuviba,  formerly  viajwinba,  i.  e. 
'those  who  carry  burdens'  {Itomba  'to  bear  a  bürden'),  probably 
because  the  W'asuaheli  formed  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bearers 
in  the  Caravans  which  used  to  be  fitted  out  at  the  coast  and  go 
up-country. 

The  Wagiriania  are  called  asxci,  their  language  kisivi,  and 
their  countr\'  uszvtni. 

The  Wataita  are  called  andi,  which  is  said  to  come  from  ndi 
'strings'.  W'lien  the  Kamba  merchants  went  to  Kiswani  (Mombasa) 
m  fornier  times,  they  used  to  meet  people  who  carried  ropes  and 
strings  of  baobab  fibre.  Baobab,  the  bast  of  which  is  in  great  de- 
mand,  grows  in  East  Ukamba,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  west  of 
the  Athi. 

The   Waduruma  =  aluluuia  (the   Akamba   cannot  pronounce  r). 

The  Wambee  or  Wambere,   a  tribe  on  Kenia  =  ambele. 

The  Galla  (less  frequently  Somali)  =  atwa.  The  Galla  country 
=  niiva.  According  to  Paulitschke,  the  Watwa  (W'a-Tua)  are  a 
hunting  tribe  between  the  lower  Tana  and  Sabaki'.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  improbable  that  the  Akamba  confused  these  with  the 
Galla,  all  the  more  since  they  sometimes  occupy  a  sort  of  vassal 
Position   to  tiie  latter. 

The  Somali  =  perhaps  a^golo'^^go. 

The  Xubians  =  anovi.  A  considerable  number  of  thcm  are 
to  be  found  in  the  larger  places  in  l^ast  Africa,  many  of  them 
serving  witii   the   lüiglish   and   (ierman   colonial   troops. 


I'aulitschkc,    Ethnographie    Nord-ost    Afrikas,    I,  p.  34. 
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According  to  Krapf,  the  Akamba  were  called  Waiinianguo  by 
the  Wasuaheli;  according  to  HoUis,  el  hmguu,  or  »those  with  an 
evil  smell»  by  the  Masai.    Hollis  gives  no  explanation  of  this  name^. 

The  Akamba  on  the  coast  sometimes  call  their  relations  in 
Ulu  nzaOi. 

An  old,  now  almost  obsolete,  name  for  the  Masai  is  k}[w»go, 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  use  of  ki-  (a  prefix  denoting  a  thing) 
in  a  personal  name. 


4.    Ukamba.    The  chief  features  of  its  physical  geography. 

If  one  really  wishes  to  understand  a  people  and  its  develop- 
ment,  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  its  milieu,  the  land  it 
lives  in,  and  especially  the  climatic  conditions.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  Ukamba  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
East  African  highland,  which  falls  rather  abruptly  towards  the  east. 
Ulu  seems  to  lie  at  an  average  height  of  about  1500  meters  above 
the  Indian  Ocean,  while  about  50  or  60  km.  east  of  the  river 
Athi  the  altitude  is  less  than  lOOO  meters.  Numerous  mountain 
chains,  running  principally  from  north  to  south,  intersect  the  country, 
and  have  an  elevation  of  as  much  as  lOOO  meters.  Typical  of 
the  mountain  chains  and  of  the  hills  are  the  very  narrow  combs, 
which  are  sometimes  only  some  10  meters  in  breadth.  One  has 
hardly  reached  the  summit  before  the  opposite  descent  begins. 
The  geological  formation  of  these  mountains  is  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  often  protrudes  in  the  higher  parts.  The  loose  layer  of 
earth  consists,  especially  in  the  east,  of  the  same  red  laterite  as  j 
is  found  so  abundantly  up  in  the  Kikuyu  country. 

Among  the  higher  peaks  may  be  mentioned  Nzaui,  in  Ki- 
lungu,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  the  first  people  lived. 
Between  the  chains  of  mountains,  the  country  varies  from  undu- 
lating  to  level  plains,  often  of  the  savanna  type,  but  usually  over- 
grown  with  a  more  or  less  dense  bush,  which,  with  its  thorns  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  is  a  plague  to  travellers.  The  boundaries  bet- 
ween the  different  territories  often  consist  of  small  rivers  or  streams. 


^   Hollis,   The   Masai. 
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with  deeply  worn  Channels.  All  such  isolated  little  hei«lits  are 
called  utnnio  b\'  the  natives. 

In  the  matter  of  \vater-su[)ply,  Ukamba  has  been  treated  very 
scurvily  b)-  nature.  There  are  no  lakes,  and  the  rivers,  except 
the  Tana  and  tlie  Athi,  are  usually  empty,  except  during  and 
directh'  after  the  rain}'  periods.  The  Athi,  under  the  name  of 
Sabaki,  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Malindi.  Conditions 
are  best  in  Ulu,  where  numerous  streams  flow  along  the  mountain 
slopes.  F'urther  east,  the  water  question  becomes  a  troublesome 
problein  during  the  dry  season.  Large  holes  —  sometimes  several 
meters  deep  —  must  be  cut  in  the  dried-up  river-beds,  and  the 
women  will  sometimes  sit  there  for  hours,  before  they  can  fill 
their  calabashes  with  the  water  which  slowly  wells  forth,  and  which 
is  sometimes  of  such  a  colour  that  travellers  hesitate  to  use  it 
even  to  wash  in.  Down  in  the  south-east  (especially  in  Kyulu), 
there  are  villages  which,  during  the  dry  season,  are  so  far  from 
their  water-su])ply  that  if  the  women  start  out  one  morning  they 
cannot  get  back  again  until  the  following  day !  However,  time 
is  nothing  to  the  African  native,  and  at  the  river  they  meet 
acquaintances  and  have  plenty  of  time  for  talk  and  gossip,  wiiile 
waiting  for  the  water. 

Ukamba  lies  in  the  equatorial  zone,  between  about  o'  30'  and 
3°  south,  and  consequently  has  two  rainy  seasons:  a  lesser,  in  Xov. 
■ — Dec,  and  a  greater,  which  begins  in  March  and  lasts  until 
June.  The  rain  is,  however,  often  late  in  Coming.  The  rainfall 
decreases  from  west  to  east.  Thus  in  Kikuyu  it  is  usually  some- 
what  greater  than  in  Ulu,  which  in  its  turn  gets  more  than  East 
Ukamba.  According  to  Eliot,  the  average  during  6  years  for 
Kikuyu  Station  was  36.14  inches  annually;  for  Machakos  in  West 
Ulu  34.76  ^  Hofmann,  the  missionary,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  made  observations  of  the  rainfall  at  his  Station  Ikutha,  in 
East  Ukamba.  His  observations  are  interesting,  as  they  go  as 
far  back  as  the  great  drought  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen-nineties. 
They  have  never  been  j:)ublished,  and  I  therefore  give  them  here, 
with  Mr  Hofniann's  j)ermission.  The  figures  represent  German 
>zoll.. 


^   C.    Eliot,   The   East  Africa   Protectorate,   p.    153.      Cf.  also  Direc- 
tory of  B.    East   Africa,    Uganda,   and   Zanzibar,    p.    38. 
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Menth 

1897 

1S99 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1908 

1909 

January 

4-75 

0 

0 

2.84 

1.68 

0 

0.50 

February 

0.85 

0 

2.60 

4.09 

0 

1.66 

0 

March 

2.68 

0.02 

2-73 

1.09 

2.91 

0.18 

0 

April 

1.20 

0.14 

3-16 

2-54 

0.46 

6.41 

0 

May 

I.17 

O.io 

0-37 

1.50 

5.40 

0.57 

0 

June 

0.02 

0 

0 

0.60 

0 

0 

0 

July 

0.67 

0.20 

0 

0 

0 

0.12 

0.49 

August 

0.57 

0 

0 

0.22 

0 

0 

0.03 

September 

0.35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

October 

0.88 

0.09 

1-75 

0 

1.22 

0.84 

1-34 

November 

3.00 

6.88 

12.06 

3-50 

17-34 

3-62 

5.96 

December 

1.22 

1.79 

7-87 

5-37 

3-14 

3-31 

12.94 

Total 

17-36 

9-22 

29-74 

21.75 

32.15 

16.71 

21.26 

Further,  the  annual  rainfall  in  Ikutha  amounted  in  1905  to  24.57; 
in    1906  to  38.94;   in    1907   to   26.34;   ^^^  ^^  1910   to   20.49    »zoll». 

A  great  source  of  trouble  in  these  parts  of  Fast  Africa  are 
the  periodically  recurring  droughts,  when  the  rain  fails  completely 
during  one  or  more  »rainy  seasons»,  and  the  horrors  of  famine 
are  let  loose  in  the  land.  The  last  famine,  a  minor  one,  was  in 
1908 — 9;  the  one  before  that,  a  very  severe  one,  coupled  with 
cattle-plague  over  large  Stretches  of  Fast  Africa,  was  in  1898 — 99; 
a  third  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  on.  In  1898 — 99, 
in  some  places  in  Ukamba,  50  %  of  the  population  is  said  to  have 
perished;  in  other  places  as  much  as  75  %  ^,  and  the  bleached  bones 
of  such  of  the  victims  as  were  not  eaten  by  hyenas  lie  there  still 
to-day,  scattered  over  the  country.  I  found  many  such  remains 
in  the  Ikutha  district,  and,  in  the  east  especially,  there  were  many 
over-grown  fields  to  be  seen,  while  all  too  often  were  found  frag- 
ments  of  clay  vessels  and  the  three  cooking  stones  of  the  hearth, 
signs  which  show  that  once  upon  a  time  a  hut  had  stood  there.  The 
famines  still  live  in  the  memories  of  the  people  and  have  acquired 
special    names    after  some  particular  characteristic.     Thus,  that  of 


^  According  to  the   calculations  of  Mr.  Säuberlich,  Leipziger  Mission. 
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1898  is  called  >the  carriage  famine»  {loa  la  ^gali),  because  it 
raged  while  the  Uganda  raihvay  was  being  built.  It  is  certain 
that  the  risk  of  hundreds  of  natives  dying  of  starvation  is  consi- 
derably  diminished  now,  since  grain  can  be  (luickly  brought  up- 
country  from  the  coast  by  the  raihvay. 

The  chmate  in  the  western  regions  can,  on  account  of  their 
elevation  above  sea-level,  be  compared  to  that  of  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  is  really  only  reminded  of  the 
proximity  of  the  equator  by  the  fact  that  Europeans  must  pro- 
tect  their  heads  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  nights  here  are 
cool  and  refreshing.  Even  when  the  sun  is  directly  overhead,  the 
heat  is  seldom  oppressive.  During  July  and  August,  the  sun  is 
often  hidden  for  several  days  in  succession  by  heavy  clouds  and 
mists,  and  it  is  then  often  so  chilly  that  one  feels  cold  in  the  niiddle 
of  the  day.  Mosquitoes  and  fever  are  seldom  met  with.  Even  a  little 
further  east  it  grows  fairly  hot,  and  in  spite  of  the  dry  atmosphere, 
many  places  are  considered  dangerous  for  the  health  of  Europeans. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  most  northerly  district,  Mumoni. 
Not  only  Europeans,  but  also  the  natives,  sufifer  from  fever.  How- 
ever,  no  extremes  of  temperature  occur.  During  my  visit  to  the 
region  of  Kibwezi,  in  Sept.  191 1,  the  mean  temperature  at  the 
middle  of  the  day  was  28 — 30'  C.  Besides,  towards  evening,  there 
blows  over  the  whole  of  East  Ukamba  a  sometimes  rather  strong 
easterly  wind  —  probably  from  the  Indian  Ocean  —  which  lowers 
the  temperature. 

With  regard  to  the  Vegetation,  the  bush-steppe  previously 
mcntioncd  is  ])rcdominant  among  the  hills  and  mountains.  It  is  of 
the  same  type  all  over  great  parts  of  Africa.  Large  trees  are  sel- 
dom to  be  Seen;  only  those  of  medium  height  and  under.  They  do 
not  grow  close  together,  but  scattered  about;  a  coarse  kind  of  grass 
grows  between  them,  though  not,  as  in  Northern  Europe,  in  continu- 
ous  sward,  but  in  patches,  between  which  the  soil  is  bare.  ÜitTerent 
.species  of  acacia  and  mimosa  are  predominant  among  the  trees. 
r\-pical  of  the  dricr  bush  are  varieties  of  the  genus  Sansex'iera.  The 
sc\eral  plants  often  grow  close  to  each  other,  and  they  are  easy 
to  recognise  from  their  long,  fleshy,  grey-green  leaves.  P'urther  uj) 
on  the  hill-sides  grow  species  of  Euphorbia,  resembling  cactus. 
The   Euphorbia  candclabrum  especially  gives  the  lan(lscaj)e  a  cha- 
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racteristic  appearance,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  In  the  east 
only,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  found  some  palms,  such 
as  the  dum  palm  (Hyphene)  and  the  wild  date  palm  (Phoenix 
recHnata).  The  baobab  is  only  found  east  of  the  Athi  —  the 
climate  of  Ulu  is  far  too  temperate  for  it  —  but  a  couple  of 
species  of  Ficus  are  found  there.  Around  the  villages,  and  as 
weeds  on  the  fields,  grovv  Rhicinus  communis  in  abundance,  often 
attaining  the  height  of  a  smallish  tree. 

No  forests  are  found  in  Ukamba,  if  by  »forest»  we  mean  what 
\ve  understand  by  the  word  in  Europe.  Only  on  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  higher  mountains,  such  as  Mutitu,  north  of  Kitui,  are 
to  be  found  small  remains  of  prinieval  forests.  These  undoubtedly 
had  greater  extension  in  earlier  times  than  they  have  now,  but 
the  Akamba  are  an  agricultural  race,  and  require  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  for  their  fields.  One  can  often  see  that  a  forest  has 
once  grown  on  a  place  which  now  is  bare.  Solitary  trees  and 
immense  stumps  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  A  small,  thickly  popu-  ! 
lated  district  close  to  Machakos  is  called  mutituni  ('in  the  forest'), 
and  the  old  people  say  that  it  was  once  entirely  overgrown  with 
forest  and  the  haunt  of  elephants.  Now  the  district  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  even  fuel,  to  procure  which  women  have  labori- 
ously  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  trees  long  since  dead. 


INDIVIDUAL  LIFE 


Chapter  II.     Child-Birth. 

I.     General  Customs. 

W'hcii  a  wonian  fiiul.s  she  is  jM'egnant,  shc  teils  her  husband 
{navitaneiie  vmci  I  ha\e  passet!  the  month').  The\'  then  sleep 
together  once  more  onl}-.  Durinj;  pregiianc)'  the  woman  lives  prin- 
cipally  on  milk  and  kiteke,  a  sort  of  porridge  made  of  the  flour 
of  Sorghum  or  millet  (Penicillaria).  Fat,  which  the  vvomen  are 
otherwisc  \er\-  fond  of,  is  not  eaten  during  the  last  three  months, 
as  it  is  considered  to  render  the  deliver)'  more  difficult;  nor  does 
the  woman  eat  bananas  or  isw,  that  is  to  sa)'  beans  and  maize 
boiled  together,  otherwise  the  most  usual  food  among  the  Akamba. 
Hone}'  is  thought  to  be  especially  injurious,  since  the  foetus  is  said 
to  derive  much  nourishment  from  it  and  so  grows  a  great  deal,  which 
makes  the  delivery  more  dift"icult,  and  may  even  cost  the  woman 
her  life  ^  Others  think  that  hone}'  has  the  effect  of  checking  the 
growth  of  the  fcEtus.  There  are  no  other  special  regulations  with 
respect  to  diet,  but  the  person  concerned  decides  for  herseif  what 
she  will  or  will  not  eat.  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  one 
case  of  a  certain  food  being  »tabu»  tor  a  {)regnant  woman,  and 
that  is  the  meat  of  animals  killed  with  poisoned  arrows.  If  the 
mother  eats  of  such  meat,  the  child  will  die.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  thcm  eat  carth  from  white-ant  heaps  or  the  red  laterite  with 
which  the  ants  Cover  the  tree-trimks.  Thc}'  can  usually  gi\e  no 
reason  for  this,  but  declare  that  they  have  an  irresistible  longing 
for  it.  It  seems  as  though  this  had  something  in  common 
with  the  longings  of  pregnant  wonicn  lor  certain  kinds  of  foods, 
often  quite  extraordinary  in  character.  In  some  cases  the  motixe 
alleged    was    the    belief    that    the    birth   is  hastened  by  it,  so   that 


^   I    have    found    this  belief  also   among  the   Wataveta  at  Kilimand- 
jaro.   G.    Lindblom,    Anteckningar  öfver  Taveta-folkets  etnologi,  p.    167. 
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such  earth  is  eaten  by  vvomen  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  woman  then  has  much  to  do  in  preparing  the  fields  for  the 
rains,  digging,  sowing,  &c.,  and  she  is  therefore  quite  naturally 
anxious  to  free  herseif  from  a  bürden  which  hinders  her  in  her  work. 

As  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  Kamba  woman  is  not  looked 
upon  as  »unclean»  during  pregnancy,  and  is  not  isolated  in  any 
way.  It  is  very  usual  to  see  vvomen,  even  in  a  fairly  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy,  continuing  their  usual  occupations^. 

The  spirits  of  departed  ancestors  are  supposed  to  create  and 
shape  the  child  in  the  woman;  they  also  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  dispute  about  the  matter,  and  try  to  forestall 
each  other.  While  one  spirit  sleeps,  his  wife,  perhaps,  makes  the 
child  a  girl,  and  when  the  husband  wakes  he  finds  himself  fore- 
stalled  ^.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Akamba  are  Igno- 
rant of  the  connection  between  sexual  intercourse  and  conception. 
They  only  think  that  the  spirits,  as  well  as  the  husband,  play  an 
indispensable  part  ^. 


^  If  the  above  mentioned  Separation  of  husband  and  wife  at  the 
■first  sign  of  pregnancy,  otherwise  common  among  Bantu  peoples.  among 
the  Akamba  has  anything  to   do  with    »uncleanness»,   I  cannot  teil. 

"  According  to  Hobley  (p.  89),  every  married  woman  is  at  the 
same  time  wife  to  her  husband  and  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  her 
fruitfulness  depends  largely  on  the  latter.  Personally  I  certainly  never 
heard  anything  of  such  a  »spiritual  husband»,  but  neither  will  I  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  conception. 

^  The  numerous  legends  about  conception  without  sexual  intercourse, 
found  among  the  most  widely  separated  peoples  —  examples  of  which 
are  also  found  in  the  author's  collection  of  Kamba  folk-lore  —  can- 
not possibly  be  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  sexual  inter- 
course upon  conception.  not  even  as  a  survival  from  a  by-gone  time, 
when  .«uch  ignorance  may  have  existed.  Those  who  are  not  content 
to  lock  upon  such  tales  as  the  products  of  a  lively  Imagination  pure 
and  simple,  may  instead  regard  them  in  the  light  of  the  belief  of  a 
primitive  people  in  magic  powers,  through  which  anything  soever  can 
come  of  nothing.  Thus,  primitive  man  is  not  Ignorant  of  the  necessity 
of  sexual  intercourse  for  conception,  but  that  does  not  prevent  his  belief 
that  fertilisation  can  take  place  without  it  —  namely  by  magic.  See  also 
A.  Goldenweiser,  in  The  American  Anthropologist,  191 1,  p.  598  ff.  (a 
criticism  of  E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternity,  the  myth  of  supernatural 
birth,  I,  1909;  Hartland  gives  a  selection  of  »myths  of  supernatural 
birth»).   See  also  A.  van  Gennep,  Religions,  moeurs  et  legendes,  p.  14  ff. 
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Wlien  thc  wonian's  tinie  has  come,  some  of  the  neighbouring 
wonien  are  called  in  to  assist  at  the  delivery.  There  are  no  spe- 
cial midwives,  but  any  old  woman  with  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters can  helj).  The  husband  may  not  be  present.  Tlie  woman 
usually  Stands  upright  in  front  of  the  hearth  in  the  hut.  She  holds 
on  to  two  of  the  roof  Supports  and  Stands  in  a  straddling  position. 
Some  of  the  women  take  a  firm  grip  on  her  legs,  two  hold  on  to 
her  Shoulders,  and  another  receives  the  child.  They  talk  and  laugh 
if  all  goes  well.  The  naxel  cord  {niukauti)  is  cut  with  an  ordinary 
knife.  According  to  Hildebrandt,  it  has  however  first  been  tied 
with  a  j)iece  of  baobab  bast,  »die  etwa  2 — 3  zoll  vom  nabel  nahe 
bei  einander  umgeschnürt  werden».  The  placenta  {nsmc  or  ^gua 
la  kana  'the  child's  dress')  ^  is  buried  outside  the  hut.  It  seems 
as  though  no  artificial  means  are  employed,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
its  removal  easier  —  a  string  of  bast  merely  is  bound  round  the 
woman's  abdomen.  But  sometimes  a  sort  of  sea-snail,  of  which 
a  part  is  powdered,  is  used.  The  powder  is  laid  in  the  shell, 
whicli  is  filled  with  water,  and  this  the  patient  drinks.  The  child 
is  washed  in  warm  water. 

The  length  of  time  a  mother  rests  after  the  birth  depends 
upon  circumstances.  Sometimes  she  returns  to  her  work  the  same 
day,  fetches  water,  works  in  the  fields,  &c.  If  she  has  daughters 
who  can  work,   she  usually  keeps  to  the  hut  for  a  few  days. 

To  ease  the  birth,  »medicine»  can  be  obtained  from  the 
medicine-man.  It  is  called  nÖesio  (<  I'esia  'to  help'),  and  usually 
consists  of  an  antelope  hörn  (for  example,  that  of  a  Thomson 
gazelle)  filled  with  various  substances  (a  so-called  ktpitu).  This 
is  repeatedly  stroked  over  the  woman's  abdomen  and  dipped  in 
a  calabash  füll  of  water,  which  she  afterwards  drinks.  W'hether 
any  real,  or  supposedly  real  (that  is  to  say,  not  magic),  medicine 
is  used  in  difficult  cases,  is  unknow^n  to  the  author.  In  his  ethno- 
botanical  collections,  which  contain  some  hundreds  of  j:)lants,  there 
are,  however,  none  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  whcn  the  birth  is 
safely  over,  the  child  is  sometimes  subjected  to  sjDecial  treatment, 
especiall)'  if  the  woman  has'  prc\  ioush'  lost  man\'  babies;  for  a 
desire    is    naturall\'    feit    to    pre\ent    the    deaths  of  children.      Hof- 


'  Called  the  child's  house»  by  the  Ronga  round  Delagoa  Bay.  II, 
Junod,  The  Life  of  a  South  African  tribe,  p.  37.  Cf.  also  Pioss,  Das 
Weib  in   der  Natur-  und   Völkerkunde  II,  p.    245. 
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mann  describes  such  a  case  \  Among  other  things,  according  to 
him,  a  special  entrance  to  the  hut  was  made  for  the  mother  and 
child,  and  the  child  was  carefuUy  concealed  from  everyone,  until 
it  had  undergone  a  certain  magic  treatment.  The  diversion  o(  evil 
influences  by  changing  the  entrance  to  the  hut  is  very  common 
among  primitive  peoples. 

A  child  which  is  born  before  term  is  carefully  wrapped  up 
and  placed  in  a  large  clay  vessel  to  keep  it  warm.  Such  a  child 
is  often  called  miiinde  {<inda  'to  sink,  tuck  down')". 

W'hen  the  birth  is  over,  the  woman  may  not  lie  on  her  bed, 
but  takes  the  sleeping  skin  from  it  and  lies  on  the  earth  floor  of 
the  hut,  in  the  place  she  usually  occupies  when  the  family  are 
assembled  round  the  hearth.  Neither  does  the  woman  seem  to 
have  to  keep  to  any  special  diet.  The  following  ceremony  must 
then  be  gone  through :  Two  small  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  have 
their  heads  smeared  with  fat,  and  are  sent  with  small  calabashes 
to  the  river  to  fetch  water.  On  the  way  there  they  may  talk  to 
each  other,  but  not  to  anyone  they  may  meet.  They  break  oft 
a  branch  of  the  wild  fig-tree  {kniuio)  and  pick  some  blades  of  the 
grass  tkoka,  and  then  go  and  fill  their  calabashes.  If  the  new- 
born  child  is  a  girl,  the  girl  Covers  the  opening  of  her  little  ves- 
sel with  the  twigs  they  took  with  them,  and  the  boy  his  with 
ikoka:  if  it  is  a  boy,  they  do  the  opposite.  When  they  get  back 
to  the  village,  the  mother  again  smears  their  heads  with  fat,  be- 
ginning  with  the  boy,  if  the  new-born  baby  is  a  boy;  in  the  cont- 
rary  case,  with  the  girl.  Part  of  the  water  is  used  to  wash  the 
child  and  part  for  the  porridge  to  be  described  below.  The  small 
quantity  of  water  used  shows  clearly  that  this  is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  ritual  ^. 

Preparations  for  the  feast  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  are  now  begun.  A  large  cooking-pot  is  placed  on  the 
hearth  and  isw  is  prepared  for  the  women  who  now  come  to  pre- 


J.   Hofmann,   Geburt,   Heirat  und  Tod  unter  den  Wakamba,  p.  6. 
-  The    verb    is    used    specially   for  bananas,   which   are   picked   un- 
ripe.    They   are  laid  in  a  pot,  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  so  they  are 
allowed  to  ripen. 

^  A   custom   which   resemhles   that   described   here   is    mentioned  by 
Routledge    from     the  Akikuyu,    a  Bantu    people    west  of  Akamba.      See 
The  Akikuvu  of  British  East  Africa. 
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pare  dishcs  for  the  feast.  This  isio  is  called  7itniditi.  The  num- 
ber  of  the  women  invited  must  not  be  odd.  vtiva,  for  odd  nuni- 
bers  are  i^enerally  considered  to  be  unkick\'  among  tlie  Bantu 
peoples.  The  women  make  porrid<^e  {ßginia)  of  Eleusine  flour. 
Wheii  the  porridge  is  read\',  the  mother  with  lier  child  takes  her 
[)k'ice  at  the  entrance  to  the  hut.  A  "ggoi  (the  piece  of  skin  in 
which  a  baby  is  carried)  is  bound  on  the  back  of  a  little  girl  or 
boy,  as  the  case  may  be  {cX.  p.  32),  who  then  carries  the  child 
to  the  entrance  of  the  village  and  back  again.  This  rite  ushers  in 
the  inifiortant  phase  of  a  child's  life  during  which  it  is  carried  on  its 
motlier's  back.  The  mother  then  takes  a  leaf  and  removes  the 
chikl's  motions  for  the  first  time.  The  ceremonies  are  concluded 
with  an  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  the  child:  an 
old  woman  throws  a  big  piece  of  'ggmia  over  the  roof  of  the 
hut,  saying  something  to  the  following  efifect:  »Ye  who  live  out 
there,  take  this,  and  know  that  a  child  has  been  born  here».  The 
woman  who  makes  this  offering  at  once  becomes  barren,  so  it  is 
always  done  b}'  an  old  woman  who  is  past  child-bearing.  The 
mother  can   then  sleep  in  her  bed  again. 

According  to  an  unconfirmed  Statement  the  following  ceremony 
must  take  place  before  a  confined  woman  can  associate  with  the 
rest  of  the  women  in  the  following  day's  ^gima-eaüng.  Her  husband 
goes  into  the  field  and  cuts  four  pieces  of  sugar-cane,  two  with 
dark  and  two  with  light  bark.  From  one  sugar-cane  of  each  kind 
he  removes  the  top  and  the  leaves,  which  must  not  be  done  with 
a  knife,  but  only  with  the  hands.  Then  he  goes  home,  carrying 
two  canes  on  each  Shoulder,  and  brings  them  in  above  the  door 
to  his  wife's  hut. 

The  ncxt  da)-  a  feast  takes  place  on  the  v-ia,  the  cleared 
Space  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  friends  and  relations  are  invited. 
A  he-goat,  or  if  they  are  well-to-do  people,  an  ox,  has  been  slaugh- 
tered.  Earl\-  in  the  morning,  the  women  begin  to  eat  ^gzma 
and  fat,  all  the  whilc  discussing  eagerh'  what  the  child  shall  be 
called.  Suggestions  are  made  and  rejected,  tili  at  last  a  certain 
name  is  agreed  upon  '.  Xo  special  ceremony  occurs  in  con- 
nection   with   tlic  naininu  of  the  child.   nor  need  this  necessarih'  take 


'■  Hildebrandt    states    incorrectly    tliat    it    is    the    mother  that   nanie.s 
the   child;   see   above-mentioned   work,    p.    397. 
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place  on  the  third  day  ^  The  mens  carousal  takes  place  later  in 
the  day.  In  the  evening,  the  women  dance  and  sing  songs,  in 
vvhich  the  child  is  called  by  the  name  chosen.  The  skin  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  ought  not  to  be  sold  or  given  away  to  anyone 
eise;  very  often  the  woman  uses  it  to  sleep  on,  or  the  husband  makes 
clothes  for  her  out  of  it.  However,  if  the  skin  is  disposed  of,  a 
Strip  of  it  is  first  cut  off  and  fastened  to  the  skin  {^goi)  in  which 
the  mother  carries  her  child  on  her  back. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  father  usually  hangs  round  the  child's 
neck  a  necklace,  ^/>(f,  consisting  of  one  of  the  fine  iron  chains 
made  by  the  Akamba.  This  chain  may  not  be  made  of  anything 
but  iron,  or  it  will  bring  bad  luck  to  the  child  ".  As  soon  as  the 
ipa  is  hung  round  the  child's  neck,  the  child  becomes  a  real 
human  being;  before  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  in  more  or 
less  intimate  connection  with  the  spirit-world,  from  which  it  has 
come,  and  is  called  ktz/nu  (cf.  m/iu  a.  deceased  relation,  spirit). 
In  Order  that  the  new-born  child  shall  be  recognised  as  a  real 
member  of  the  tribe,  it  is  therefore  not  enough  that  it  is  born  and 
receives  a  name,  which  is  otherwise,  among  primitive  communities, 
usually  the  ceremony  by  which  the  new  individual  is  taken  up  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  tribe. 

The  next  night  the  parents  must  sleep  together.  The  child 
is  then  placed  between  the  mother's  breasts,  and  afterwards  always 
occupies  this  position  at  night,  tili  the  mother  menstruates  for  the 
first  time  after  her  confinement.  The  parents  then  sleep  together 
again.  On  this  occasion  the  child  must  lie  behind  the  mother's 
back.  This  is  called  o/u/a  kana  turn  the  child'  {ninonid  ?idakamd 
mnaoluilj  kana  T  have  seen  the  blood,  I  have  turned  the  child',  says 
the  woman).     If  not  placed  as  mentioned  above,  the  child  will  die. 

If  one  takes  into  consideration  the  aversion  to  iron  which,  accor- 
ding   to   populär  belief,  spirits  always  entertain,  it  is  not  too  bold 

^  My  investigations  into  the  name.s  and  principles  for  naming  among 
the  Akamba  are  worked  up  and  will  be  published  in  connection  with 
my  linguistic  studies.  I  will  only  mention,  in  passing,  that  later  several 
additional  names  are  given  —  suggested  by  different  events  in  the 
life  of  the  individual. 

^  Perhaps  one  may  conclude  from  this  that  the  wearing  of  the 
?j5a  is  a  very  old  custom,  dating  from  a  time  when  copper  and  brass 
had  not  begun  to  be  imported  and  iron  was,  consequently.  the  only 
metal  found  in  the   country. 
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to  conclude  that  tlie  object  of  ilia  is  to  protect  the  child  froni  thc 
nialicious  spirits,  aimu^,  to  whose  attacks  a  baby  is  considered  to  be 
niore  liablc  tlian  other  peojile,  especially  if  it  comes  from  the  spirit 
workl,  as  they  believe  hcre  -.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  wonder  why 
several  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  prophylactic  is  app- 
lied. We  mi^ht  tliink  that  thc\'  oui^ht  to  be  anxious  to  procure 
protection  for  the  chikl  as  soon  as  ]:)ossible  after  its  birth. 

Hanging'  the  ^Im  round  the  child's  neck  and  the  subsequent 
coition  are  important  ceremonies,  which  may  on  no  account  be 
omitted.  If  a  i^irl  has  an  illegitimate  child  and  her  lover  deserts 
her,  another  must  act  as  husband  and  father.  Her  father  then 
takes  her  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  places  the  >Jm  round  the 
cliild's  neck  and  performs  the  ritual  coition,  and  then  the  girl  goes 
liome.  The  man  receives  a  goat  for  his  trouble.  If  he  has  the 
opportunit}'  and  can  afford  it,  he  gladly  buys  the  girl,  and  she 
becomes  his  wife.  It  is  very  usual  that  children  are  born  before 
marriage,  but  the  lover  generally  makes  the  girl  his  wife. 

If  a  child  dies  while  it  is  still  kwmi,  the  mother  may  not 
touch  another  bab\',  unless  its  mother  is  pregnant  or  has  just  had 
sexual  intcrcourse  with  her  husband.  Otherwise  the  other  child 
will  also  die.  Nor  may  the  mother  of  a  child  who  has  just  died 
while  it  is  still  knmu  touch  another  woman  —  not  even  her  be- 
longings.  Neither  wlien  they  go  out  to  fetch  wood  or  water  to- 
gether  may  she  help  with  the  loads,  &c.  She  is  looked  upon  as  , 
unclean,  but  she  is  not  isolated,  and  she  is  allowed  to  associate  with 
the  others,  as  long  as  she  does  not  touch  them.  If  this  ruie  is  viola- 
ted,  the  woman  who  has  been  touched  is  subjected  to  an  ordinär}- 
purification  ceremonial  (cf.  p.  103)  in  order  to  prevent  evil  con- 
sequences.  The  goat  necessary  for  the  purih'ing  proccss  is  then 
])resented  by  the  husband  of  tlie  unclean  woman.  The  latter  remains 
in  her  exceptional  position  until  she  next  menstruates.  Before 
ihat  she  may  not  sleep  with  her  husband,  for  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  next  child. 

If  a  woman  who  has  been  contined  has  rclations  with  an\- 
othcr  man  tlian  her  husband  before  she  menstruates  for  the  first 
time  after  the  birth  of  her  child,   the  child  will   most  probably  die. 


'    Cf.   Ch.   XII,   Religion. 

-   Cf.    Frazer,   The   Golden   Bougli    IJ,    p.    235. 
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The  Akaniba  attach  great  importance  to  birthmarks, 
espccially  if  the  same  birthmark  has  been  borne  by  a  deceased 
nicniber  of"  the  family.  They  have  no  doubt  then  that  the  latter 
has  allowed  himseH"  to  be  reincarnated  in  the  child,  and  that 
settles  the  question  of  what  the  child  shall  be  called.  To  cite 
an  exaniple  of  this,  a  child  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machakos 
had  a  scar  on  its  forehead.  The  father's  grandmother  had  been 
killed  by  a  stab  in  the  forehead  from  the  spear  of  a  Masai. 
and,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  deceased  brother  of  his  had 
had  the  same  mark.  In  this  case  I  could  get  no  satisfactor)- 
answer  to  my  enquiry  as  to  whose  spirit  had  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  child.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  fundamental  obstacle 
to  a  woman  being  reincarnated  in  a  male  child.  It  is  most  usual 
for  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  relation  to  come  in  the  night  (most 
probably  in  a  dream)  to  the  pregnant  woman,  and  teil  her  that 
it  intends  to  be  reincarnated  in  the  child  she  shall  bear  \ 

The  woman's  experiences  during  pregnancy,  and  perhaps  still 
more  her  mental  life  during  that  period,  are  not  without  influence  on 
the  child  she  is  going  to  give  birth  to.  If,  for  example,  she  is  ver\- 
fond  of  a  man  who  is  not  the  father  of  her  child,  and  in  consequence 
often  thinks  of  him,  the  result  will  be  that  the  child  will  resemble 
him  when  it  has  grown  a  little".  The  father's  sayings  and  doings,  on 
the  other  band,  seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  child.  A  ver\- 
,wide-spread  belief,  found  also  among  Europeans,  is  that  a  preg- 
nant woman  can  be  impressed  by  some  particular  thing.  The 
author  has  not  personally  met  with  this  belief  in  Ukamba,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Hildebrandt's  assertion  that  it  is  pre- 
valent  there.  He  also  says:  »Empfindet  die  frau  rechtzeitig,  dass 
sie  sich  versehen  hat,  so  muss  sie  die  arme  nach  hinten  bewe- 
gen und  dazu  sprechen  'weggesagt',  dann  wird  das  versehen 
unschädlich  >^. 


^  Frazer  adduces  a  number  of  examples  of  the  same  or  similar 
beliefs  from,  among  other  peoples,  the  Lapps.  ;  Taboo  and  the  Perils 
of  the  Soul»,  The  Golden  Bough  II,   p.    368. 

-  Writing  of  the  Baganda,  Roscoe  says:  »It  was  looked  upon  as  uii- 
fortunate  if  a  pregnant  w^oman  came  in  contact  with,  or  even  saw.  any 
child  that  was  not  healthy  and  strong  ...  If  a  woman  laughed  at  a 
lame  person,  it  was  thought  that  her  child  would  be  lame».  J.  Roscoe, 
The  Baganda,  their  Customs  and  Beliefs,  p.  49.  Cf.  also  Ploss  I, 
p.    878. 
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The  birth  of  ;i  cliild  is  a  «^reat  eveiU  in  thc  li\cs  of  primitive 
people,  and  they  can  nexer  ha\c  too  man}'  clescendants.  One  nH;:;ht 
tliink  that  girls  would  be  more  welcome,  since,  vvhen  grown  up,  they 
are  a  soiirce  of  iJreat  i^ain  to  their  fathers.  Hut  this  is  not  the 
case  amon^  the  Akamba.  hi  bx-j^one  days  especially,  a  son  was 
more  welcome,  for  it  was  hoped  that  he  would,  when  grown  up,  take 
part  in  the  mens  raidin«;  cxpeditions  and  bring  home  many  cattle 
as  boot)'.  The  da)'s  of  plundering  expeditions  are  now  ]:)ast,  but 
the\'  are  not  so  far  dislant  that  this  point  of  \iew  has  changed. 
Another  important  jjoint  is  that  every  head  of  a  family  desires  to 
have  as  many  people  around  him  as  possible,  as  his  influence 
;uul  imporlance  are  thereby  increased.  Grown-up  sons  build  their 
huts  close  to  or  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  that  of  their  father, 
and  as  long  as  iie  lives,  tiiey  are  under  his  authority.  ()n  the 
other  band,  daughters  do  not  help  to  increase  his  authority,  since 
tlie\'   lea\e   their   homes   and   clans   wiien    thev   marr\'. 


2.     Abnormal  Parturition. 

AnN'one  born  with  the  feet  first  {iiiundu  wa  km  or  iiiimdu 
iva  iiund)  may  not  niarr\'  anvonc  born  in  the  usual  manner  {ce  na 
mau  'he  has  legs',  it  is  said).  This  also  applies  to  anyone  born 
with  ti^i^'iimkiha  \  that  is  to  say  with  the  bladder-like  covering 
(caul),  in  which  the  child  lies,  unbroken.  The  prohibition  has,  how- 
ever,  the  nature  of  a  ritual  observance,  and  if  such  a  man  is  rieh, 
it  may  happen  that  a  man  will  [)eremptorily  order  his  daughter 
to  marry  him.  But  a  girl  born  with  a  caul  has  no  chance  of 
gefting  a  husband  who  has  not  had  the  same  »defect».  When  such 
a  person  is  circumcised,  a  special  knife  is  used,  so  that  the  bl(M)d 
of  others  ma\-  not  be  mixed  with  his.  If  there  is  no  other  knife 
haiidy,  the  knitc  is  smeared  with  mutton  fat  before  being  used.  If 
a  calf  or  otiier  domestic  animal  is  born  with  a  caul,  the  owner 
may  neither  seil  it  nor  gi\c  it  away,  but  lie  ma\'  keep  it  for  himself. 
1  iie    descendants    of  such   an    animal   are   held    to   be   (|uite   normal. 

Those  who  cut  their  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  first,  inundii  wa  knt- 
inilo,  or  in  Hast  Ukamba  kilmlu  {uviila  to  come  out  in  a  certain 
place'),   also    occupies  a   unicjue  position.      Such   a  person   is  consi- 


'    Probablv    fruni    kimika    'lo   cover'. 
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dered  to  have  an  evil  influence  upon  certain  kinds  of  foods,  and 
also  upon  the  plants  or  animals  from  which  these  foods  are  obtai- 
ned.  He  may  not  drink  milk  until  some  other  person  has  drunk 
of  it,  or  eise  it  will  »be  like  water»,  and  the  cow  which  gave  it 
could  never  give  nourishing  milk  again.  He  may  not  eat  bananas 
from  the  oldest  trees  in  a  plantation,  or  their  fruit  will  become 
hard  and  uneatable.  Of  the  fruit  of  more  recently  planted  trees 
he  may,  however,  eat,  without  working  evil.  When  meat  is  eaten, 
also,  he  must  wait  until  the  others  have  eaten  a  little,  otherwise 
the  meat  will  be  afifected  like  the  bananas. 

In  the  case  of  twins  (waOapa),  in  olden  times  one  was  killed. 
The  reason  for  this  custom  among  the  Akamba,  as  among  some 
other  tribes,  may  have  been  that  the  birth  of  twins  was  looked  upon 
as  something  unnatural,  which  might  bring  bad  luck  ^  Xowadays 
both  are  allowed  to  live;  but  though  the  native,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances,  wishes  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible,  they  are 
not  welcome.  They  are  troublesome  for  the  mother  and  hinder 
her  in  her  occupations,  since  she  can  only  carry  one  of  them  on 
her  back  and  the  other  must  be  placed  on  her  breast.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  cow  has  two  calves,  it  is  considered  a  great  misfortune, 
and  to  ward  oft'  evil  consequences,  both  cow  and  calves  are  killed. 

3.     Abortion. 

In  connection  with  birth,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  abor- 
tion,  which  is  at  times  practised  by  young  girls.  Free  intercourse 
is  permitted  between  unmarried  youths  and  girls,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  for  a  young  girl  to  be  with  child,  and  she  will 
have  difticulty  in  getting  a  young  lover,  often  being  obliged  to 
content  herseif  with  an  older  man.  When  the  dances  of  young  people 
are  at  their  height,  the  desire  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  recrea- 
tion   will  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  pregnant  girl  to  try  to 


^  If  it  were  known  that  the  birth  of  twins  was  a  rare  occurrence 
among  a  people,  it  would  be  easier  to  understand  how^  this  unusual 
event  w^ould  be  regarded  as  something  unlucky.  Unfortunately  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  birth  of  twäns  among  the 
Akamba  (as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  seen  any).  The 
small  amount  of  information  which  is  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  from 
other  Bantu  peoples,  is  contradictory.  Cf.  Ploss  I,  p.  778  ff.  and 
A.   Post,   Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz   I,   p.   281  ff. 
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free  hersclf  of  the  unwelcome  bürden,  which  begins  to  weigh  down 
her  body.  In  the  earher  stages  of  pregnancy,  she  consumes  quan- 
titics  of  nielted  butter  or  soot  from  the  roof  of  the  hut  (f/iwae). 
At  the  niore  advanced  stages,  a  decoction  is  prcpared  froni  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruit,  of  several  well-known  plants,  which  are 
considered  to  be  highh'  poisonoiis,  namel}'  ^'//m  }nbiti  (Jatropha 
species),  mutanda-mb(2,  or  ^ua-nibuuihu  (Phytolacca;).  The  decoction 
is  drunk.  It  is  considered  very  poisonous,  and  if  the  desired  re- 
sult  is  not  obtained,  the  wonian  seems  in  most  cases  to  pay  the 
|)enalt)'   with   hci'   life. 


Appendix. 
Customs  and   rites   connected   with    menstruation    {miuo'ggo)^ . 

It  is  a  \\  cU-know  n  fact  that  the  first  menstruation  especially 
is  regarded  as  an  important  moment  in  the  Ufe  of  the  more  pri- 
mitive woman,  and  we  must  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Kamba  girl  as  well  must,  during  her  first  menstruation, 
observc  extreme  care,  as  it  is  believed  that  otherwise  she  may 
become  barren.  If  she  is  out  of  doors  when  the  event  occurs, 
she  leaves  everything  she  is  doing  and  goes  home  imniediatel}-. 
If,  for  instance,  she  has  gone  to  fetch  water,  she  immcdiately  puts 
the  calabash  down,  for  if  she  brought  the  water  home  to  the  village 
and  the  young  men  drank  from  it  and  afterwards  had  connection 
with  other  women,  she  might  become  barren.  Similarly  if  she  has 
gone  to  fetch  fuel,  she  must  not  bring  her  load  home;  for  if  the 
youths,  who  are  continually  running  after  girls,  were  to  warm 
thcmselves  by  means  of  this  wood,  siie  would  run  the  same  risk 
as  in  the  case  of  the  water. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  girl  informs  her  mother  about  her 
condition  and  afterwards  rests  —  without  houever  bcing  isolated  — 
as  long  as  the  period  lasts.  Her  mother  informs  her  husband  about 
the  matter,  and  on  the  night  of  the  foilowing  day  the  parents 
perforni  the  ritual  coitus.  This  is  called  hiscu^^na  miintia  'purify 
the  daughter'  and  indicates  that  the  girl  is  considered  unclean  to 
a  certain  extent,  although  she  does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous  to 


^   Cf.   Hobley,   The  Akamba,   p.   65. 
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tliose  around  her,  but  she  herseif  alone,  in  her  capacity  of  a  future 
mother,  is  exposed  to  danger.  She  is  afterwards  washed  with 
water,  and  this  washing  takes  place  Doforc  her  parents  have  had 
intercourse.  If  the  washing  takes  place  before  this,  it  is  thought 
that  she  will  become  barren.  The  water  is  poured  out  inside  the 
hut  at  the  entrance  to  the  zce,  the  partition  where  the  parents  have 
their  sleeping-place.  It  is  probably  not  incorrect  to  place  these  rites 
in  the  category  of  »imitative  magic»,  designed  to  further  the  girl's 
task  when  later  on  she  is  confined. 

A  menstruating  girl  carefully  avoids  all  sexual  connections, 
and  even  the  young  raen  are  very  careful  on  such  an  occasion, 
for  they  are  afraid  lest  they  should  have  to  pay  the  goat  which 
is  imposed  as  a  fine  if  the  girl  should  become  pregnant  (see 
further  Chap.  XI).  A  man  who  cohabits  with  a  menstruating  girl 
has,  in  addition,  when  the  girl  gets  married  later  on,  to  pay  a 
goat  to  her  husband,  and  from  this  the  means  of  purification 
{gonäiu;  see  further  Chap.  VII.  2)  is  prepared,  with  which  the  girl 
is  purified.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  her  first  child  should  die  imme- 
diately  after  birth,  her  former  lover  is  obliged  to  pay  an  ox  to 
her  husband. 

Married  people  on  the  other  hand  always  cohabit  when  the 
wife  is  menstruating,  since  the  Akamba  believe  that  a  woman  can 
be  impregnated  only  during  the  period  of  menstruation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  many  negro  tribes  regard  even  a  married 
woman  in  this  condition  as  unclean  and  she  has  to  remain  isolated  ^. 

If  again  a  father  during  his  daughter's  menstruation  has  inter- 
course with  a  woman  other  than  his  wife,  he  may  not,  if  his  daugh- 
ter  afterwards  gets  married  and  has  a  child,  see  this  grandchild 
of  his  before  he  has  been  purified  with  gonäw.  The  goat  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  this  is  brought  to  the  daughter's  home  and 
there  killed,  after  which  a  man  skilled  in  ^onäm  smears  his  eyes 
with  the  purifying  substance.  With  his  eyes  shut  he  is  then  led 
forward  to  the  child  and  told  to  open  his  eyes.  Before  he  was 
purified  these  were  »evil»,  and  his  glance  might  have  had  an  in- 
jurious  influence  on  the  baby. 

From  the  following  definite  case,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  parents. 


^  Se  examples  in  Ploss  I,   p.    273. 
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—  who  on  the  contrary  ought  to  do  it  —  none  of  the  nienstruatin<:j 
girl's  nearest  relatives  may  have  sexual  intercourse,  as  lon<^  as  slie 
is  in  that  condition.  A  man  cohabited  with  his  wife  while  bis 
sister  was  having  menses.  W'hen  later  the  girl  got  married,  her  hus- 
band  demanded  that  she  should  be  puritied,  so  that  tlieir  children 
should    not  suffer. 

As  we  shall  see  in  Chap.  VIII,  burial  and  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  death  are  performed  by  eiders,  atuima.  An  eider 
whose  wife  has  catamenia  can,  however,  take  no  part  in  these. 
If  he  is  invited,  he  refuses,  saying:  »I  have  an  accident  at  home». 
If  he  does  attend  a  death  and  then  cohabit  with  his  wife  —  whicli 
always  happens  when  a  married  woman  menstruates  —  the  child 
she  bears  may  die  or  be  injured  in  some  other  \\ay.  This  idea 
should    perhaps  be  placed  under  the  heading    :^contagious  magic». 

Menstruation  may  sometimes  influence  the  time  for  the  burial 
of  a  dead  person,  because  if  a  married  woman  in  the  family  has 
mwoggo,  it  can  not  take  place  before  she  has  had  connection 
with  a  man.  At  the  most,  the  corpse  may  be  laid  in  the  grave,  but 
it  may  not  be  covered  with  earth. 

A  man  \\  ho  takes  a  wife  and  wishes  to  bring  her  home  to 
his  village  must  not  do  this  if  there  is  a  menstruating  woman  in 
his  home.     He  waits  until  the  menstruation  is  over. 

The  author  has  not  found  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
menstrual  fluid  as  medicinc  or  any  purely  magical  use;  nor  has 
he  noticed,  either,  the  e.vistence  of  any  fear  of  this  fluid  as  specially 
mysterious  or  potent,  a  belief  which  is  otherwise  widespread  even 
outside  primitive  people.  Judging  by  the  author's  Observation  — 
which  probably  only  yielded  a  cursor\'  glance  at  the  röle  played 
by  menstruation  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  Akamba  (cf.  p.  34,  35) 
there  is  nothing   for  men   to   fear  in   it. 

According  to  the  Statements  of  several  of  the  Akamba,  many 
of  the  customs  connected  with  menstruation  are  probably  founded 
on  the  ideas  (mentioned  on  j).  30)  of  the  röle  of  the  ancestral 
spirits  at  the  impregnation  of  a  woman.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  several  dififerent  ideas  have  found  e.xpression  in  the  customs 
here  described.  It  may  be  added  hnally  that  these  seem  to  have 
no  coimection  with  the  rites  of  initiation  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 


Chaptei  III.     Circumcision  and  initiation  rites. 

In  Kikamba  circumcision  is  called  nzatko,  from  aika  to  cir- 
cumcise'.  The  Akamba,  however,  do  not  employ  this  word  to 
denote  circumcision  only,  but  use  it  to  designate  two  other  kinds 
of  initiation  rites,  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  circum- 
cision.    They  have  therefore  three  ißaiko  festivals,  namely: 

1.  nzatko  ila  mm  'the  small  circumcision',  also  called  nsmko 
la  kaOio  'the  circumcision  with  the  knife',  or  vsatko  lekondj  'the 
circumcision  of  the  foreskin'   {^kojids  or  ikol3  'foreskin'); 

2.  nzatko  tla  ncend  'the  great  circumcision',  also  called  nsrnko 
m  mbusm  'the  circumcision  of  the  rhinoceros',  or  nzatko  %a 
Hin  l eh ; 

3.  ijsatko  la  aumd  'the  circumcision  of  the  men',  also  called 
)nb(sOan/  (in  Kikumbuliu)  or  mba^ani  (in  Kitui  and  Mumoni).  The 
German  missionary  Mr  H.  Pfitzinger  told  me  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  kuOaömia  'to  surpass  another  in  strength  or  power', 
also  'to  be  angry'.  As  the  name  implies,  these  ceremonies  —  in 
contrast  to  the  foregoing  —  are  undergone  only  by  males. 

All  these  feasts  are  held  in  pano,  the  longer  dry  season, 
from  August  to  October.  They  always  follow  in  the  above  order, 
and,  moreover,  the  first  two  take  place  yearly  over  the  whole 
country,  while  the  third  is  held  only  every  few  years  and  only 
in  eastern  Ukamba. 

There  are  no  traditions  about  the  origin  of  circumcision  and 
initiation  rites,  nor  does  the  former  seem  to  be  dictated  by  reasons 
of  hygiene. 

I.     The  real  circumcision  (nzatko  ila  mm). 

The  least  important  of  the  three  nsa>ko  is  the  actual  circum- 
cision; yet  all  of  both  sexes  must  submit  to  it,  if  they  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  tribe.    This  is  typical  of  nearly  all 
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peoples  which  practise  circumcision.  There  is  no  fixed  age  for 
the  Operation,   and  puberty  Iias  nothing  to  do  with  the  ttiatter. 

In  passing,  I  will  here  call  attention  to  the  distinction  which 
van  Gennep  has  establishcd  between  »physiological  {)ubert\>  and 
»social  puberty»,  two  essentially  difterent  things,  which  but  seldoni 
fall  together".  With  this  distinction  clear  before  our  minds,  we 
shall  niore  casily  understand  the  significance  of  especially  the 
second  and   third   uzaiko. 

A  father  decides  arbitraril}-  uhen  he  will  have  his  child  cir- 
cunicised.  The  maxinumi  age  is  the  marriageable  age.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  who  is  not  circumcised  can  get  a  wife. 
Children  of  from  4  to  5  years  old  may  be  circumcised  together 
with  alniost  full-growii  boys,  whose  circumcision  is  delaycd  b\- 
special  circumstances,  such  as  the  povert}'  of  the  father;  for  a 
certain  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  performer  of  the  rite,  and  if  a 
man  cannot  afford  this  fee,  he  must  postpone  the  circumcision 
of  his  children'-.  The  performer,  niwaiki,  is  an  elderly  man  of 
consideration  who  is  versed  in  such  things.  Hence  it  can  be  said 
that  the  officiator  is  a  paid  professional.  The  medicine-man,  as 
such,   has   nothing  to  do   with  the  matter. 

In  the  circumcision  of  the  males,  the  whole  foreskin  is  re- 
niovcd.  Ihe  foreskins  are  put  among  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  canes, 
»so  that  the  children  may  not  see  each  other's»;  for,  as  a  rule, 
many  cliildren  are  circumcised  at  the  same  time,  the  parents  club- 
bing  together  to  engage  an  Operator.  W'hen  the  ceremony  is 
over,  the  foreskins  are  gathered  up  in  a  skin  and  thrown  away. 
CuriousK'  enough,  the}'  do  not  seem  to  fear  lest  the  ablated  prc- 
puces  should  fall  into  stränge  hands  and  be  used  in  black  magic. 
The  instrument  is  a  sharp  knife  of  the  usual  native  make,  but 
an}'  knifc  will  not  do;  a  particular  knife  is  always  used,  and 
nui}'  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Operation  is  simple, 
but    if    the    knife    used    is    blunt,    terrible  torture  is  caused  to  the 


'    A.   van   Gennep,   Les   rite.s   de  passage,   p.   93   ff. 

-  Routledge  (p.  154),  mentions  the  .same  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Akikuyu  and  among  the  Amwimbe,  one  of  tlie  minor 
tribes  of  Ea>tern  Kenya,  akin  to  the  Akikuyu:  »the  age  varies  coii- 
siderably  and  depends  largely  upon  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  father 
of  the  boy  or  girl  .  CI.  ()rde  Hrowne,  Circumcision  ceremonies 
among   the   Amwimbe,    p.    137. 
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patient.  The  uound  is  not  treated  in  any  particular  way,  but  a 
little  dry,  fine  earth  is  applied  to  it.  According  to  Hobley,  how- 
ever,  »the  crushed  roots  of  a  read  are  applied  to  the  vvound  as  a 
dressing».  The  wounds  heal  rapidly,  usually  in  about  2  to  3 
weeks;  but  the  older  boys  sometimes  have  considerable  trouble 
for  several  months,  and  cannot  sleep  at  nights  for  the  pain. 

In  the  case  of  girls,  the  labia  minora  and  preputium  clitoridis 
are  cut  away.  An  old  woman,  usually  the  wife  of  the  vnva^ki^ 
operates  on  them,  and  none  but  women  are  present. 

On  the  second  night  after  the  circumcision,  the  children's 
parents  have  coitus,  »in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal  well». 
Without  this  act,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  so  many  Kamba 
customs,  the  circumcision  is  not  complete. 

It  is  said  that,  after  circumcision,  the  children  develop  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  reach  maturity. 

The  ceremony  of  circumcision  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
public  festivity.  The  young  people  put  on  all  their  Ornaments 
and  perform  dances,  and  of  course  much  beer  {iiki)  is  drunk.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  a  man  who 
has  not  yet  a  child  uho  is  circumcised  may  not  take  part  in 
these  drinking  bouts.  Sacrifices  are  made  to  the  ancestral  spirits 
(atmu),  but  presumably  only  in  order  that  the  wounds  may 
heal  quickly.  Circumcision  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuinely 
religious  act  among  the  Akamba. 

There  still  remain  some  details  to  mention: 

A  woman  who  wishes  to  have  her  child  circumcised,  but  who 
has  not  yet  got  her  own  hut,  must  first  build  one. 

On  the  evening  before  the  Operation,  the  children  may  not 
drink  water  or  eat  sugar  cane,  »so  that  there  shall  not  be  so  much 
blood»  ;    afterwards  they  may  eat  all  sorts  of  food. 

If  a  child  should  happen  to  urinate  during  the  process  of 
circumcision,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pariah  throughout  its 
whole  life,  and  cannot  marry  anyone  eise  than  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  ofifence. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  an  actual  )fzaiko.  In  191 1  these  ceremonies  com- 
menced  in  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  district  of  Machakos,  and 
I  had  been  told  that  they  were  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  vil- 
lage    at    4    o'clock    in    the    morning.     But    when    I  arrived  there 
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1  fouiid  that  the  members  of  the  Council  o(  eldefs  liad  decided 
to  postpone  the  Operation  for  the  titiie  being,  as  the  weather  was 
considered  to  be  too  cold  for  the  children  (at  4  a.  m.  the  ther- 
niometer  indicated  only  <S.5  C).  The  reason  for  choosing  such 
an  early  hour  was  stated  to  be  that  the\"  wishcd  to  avoid  »the 
cvil  eye». 


2.     "The  great  circumcision". 

Tlie  great  iizaiko  also  has  the  character  of  a  poinilar  cele- 
bration,  but  it  is  regarded  as  much  more  important  than  the  above- 
inentioned.  Every  Kamba  man  must  have  taken  part  in  it,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  inember  of  the  tribe  and  a  properly 
educated  person.  When  \\e  know  this,  \ve  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  ndwikwa  nzaiko  ^la  ncend  'he  has  not 
yet  gone  through  the  great  nzatkd,  which  is  often  heard  when 
anyone  behaves  badly.  The  person  who  has  not  gone  through 
this  idaiko  is  looked  u[)on  as  an  inferior  sort  of  person,  and  is 
put  on  a  par  with  a  knmu  (see  p.  34).  If  it  is  a  young  man, 
he  has  no  chance  of  getting  a  wife;  if  it  is  a  young  woman,  the 
young  men  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  The  children 
born   of  such  a  uniou  would  die. 

This  is  true  of  Ulu,  and  is  therefore  certainly  the  original 
custom,  but  in  the  Kitui  district  they  are  not  so  particular.  Ne- 
vertheless,  if  a  child  is  born,  it  must  be  smeared  with  a  purifying 
medium,  'gondiu,  in   order  to  avert  all  evil. 

The  chief  idea  underlying  this  Initiation  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  emerging  from  childhood  into  manhood  (woman- 
hood),  the  assumption   of  responsibilities,  sexual  and  social. 

These  rites  are  held  annually  during  the  longer  dry  season 
(Sept.  to  Oct.).  Generally  speaking,  no  nzaiko  may  take  place 
during  the  rainy  season.  In  191 1,  the  first  was  held  at  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  second  towards  the  end  of  the  next  month, 
muHai  "the   hot*. 

There  is  no  age  limit  for  participation  in  the  second  ijtaikc, 
most  of  the  children  are  certainly  of  ages  ranging  from  8  to  12, 
but  there  are  always  a  number  of  older  ones.  The  reason 
is  that  the  candidates  must  pay  a  fee,   which  they  or  their  parents 
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have  not  ahvays  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  and  they  may  then 
put  it  oft'  from  one  year  to  another.  It  is  very  usual,  too,  that 
children  do  not  undergo  both  the  first  and  the  second  ysaiko 
during  the  same  year.  It  happens,  further,  that  a  father  punishes 
an  obstreperous  child  by  postponing  the  time  for  its  undergoing 
the  second  nsatko.  In  Ikutha  I  saw  a  candidate  for  the  second 
nzaiko  who  looked  about  40  years  old.  He  had  served  for  many 
years  in  distant  parts  as  an  askari  (soldier),  and  had  only  recently 
returned  to  his  native  parts,  which  he  had  left  at  a  quite  early 
age.  At  present  many  Kamba  boys  enter  the  service  of  Euro- 
peans  in  Nairobi  or  elsewhere.  Mr  Pfitzinger,  of  the  Leipziger 
Mission  (Kitui  district),  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a 
married  man  of  from  30  to  40  years  of  age  at  such  a  nzaiko. 
Such  examples  show  what  importance  the  Akamba  attach  to  the 
matter.  A  man  such  as  the  above-mentioned  soldier  may  per- 
haps  have  been  in  contact  with  Europeans  for  many  years,  and 
may  find  the  whole  bissines  somevvhat  unnecessary,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  remain  at  home  he  must  complete  his  education  accor- 
ding  to  regulär  usage,  however  much  he  may  have  learned  from 
contact  with  whites. 

The  conductor  of  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  in  connection 
with  this  nzaiko  is  also  called  mzvaiki,  and  is  probably  the  same 
man  as  the  conductor  of  the  first  nzaiko.  According  to  Mr  Pfitz- 
inger, the  same  man  was  always  the  conductor  in  his  district.  If 
there  is  no  fixed  inzvaiki,  a  reputable  eider,  who  has  himself 
children  that  are  to  undergo  the  ceremonies,  applies  to  the  Council 
of  eiders,  nsania  (p.  135),  for  permission  to  conduct  them.  He  in- 
vites  them  home  to  a  beer-drinking  bout,  and  puts  forward  his 
proposal;  if  the  eiders  agree,  the  matter  is  settled,  and  they  ar- 
range  the  time,  which  is  then   announced. 

On  the  conductor's  plot  {poind)  is  built  a  hut  with  two  en- 
trances,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls;  the  children  have 
to  sleep  there  on  grass  and  leaves,  on  dififerent  sides  of  the  hut. 
This  is  built  by  the  eiders  under  the  direction  of  the  conductor. 
Of  course,  the  work  proceeds  to  the  accompaniment  of  appro- 
priate  beer-drinking,  during  which  the  mzuaiki  pours  out  a  little  beer 
in  the  hut,  as  an  ofi'ering  to  Mubi^gu,  The  Supreme  Being,  with 
prayers  that  the  children  may  develop  well.  In  East  Ukamba  such 
a    hut   is   called  tj)unu.    The  one  I  saw  near  Ikutha,  in    191 1,  was 
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ihe  usual  bee-hive  shaped  type  of  hut  that  the  Akamba  usc,  buL 
about  three  times  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hut.  In  Ulu  only  one 
sucli  hut  is  used  as  a  rulc,  namely  that  of  the  mxvaiki,  which, 
when  used  for  such  a  purpose,  is  called  k^e^Jgo  kia  nza^ko^.  If 
a  special  hut  is  built  for  the  purpose,  it  is  called  tluanda. 

The  night  after  the  nza^ko  hut  is  ready,  the  conductor  must 
have  sexual  intercourse  vvith  his  wife,  before  the  candidates  move 
into  it.  The  novices  are  called  asiugi.  As  instructors  are  eni- 
ployed  a  number  of  niature  married  men  called  a^hvikit  (presu- 
inably  from  Ozcika  to  cover);  in  the  same  way,  the  girls  are 
under  the  direction  of  elderly  and  experienced  women.  These 
ai'mnki/  are  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  ast'ggt.  When  a  reall\- 
big  n'zaiko  takes  place,  one  mtStvikii  may  have  as  many  as 
twenty  candidates  in  his  charge.  The  aQwikii  meet  in  ad- 
vance,  and  draw  up  the  progranime  for  the  ceremonies  and  the 
dances,  which  usually  continue  for  seven  days.  They  then  practise 
the  songs  which  are  to  be  sung,  for  many  songs  are  included  in 
these  festivitics.  The  duties  of  aOzviku  in  instructing  and  taking 
Charge  of  the  candidates  are  called  kuta^. 

The  asT^gi  take  off  their  Ornaments  and  are  completely  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  piece  of  skin  round 
their  heads;  for  during  the  whole  time  they  musf  take  particular  care 
not  to  touch  each  other's  heads,  or  their  hair  will  fall  off.  Their 
bodies  they  have  rubbed  with  fat  and  ashes. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  the  inzvaik?  has  had  coition  with 
his  wife,  the  asi^^igi  are  taken  to  the  ntaiko  hut,  where  they  pass 
a  great  part  of  the  day  singing.      One  of  the  songs  runs  thus: 

inwasui,  0,  lei^:  You  say  cch,  listen: 

tata  nixvambcnka,   0,  My  father  has  nie  circumcised,  eeh, 

zi'augi/ui  aunu  ktitindaa  He     r     remains 

mjiinbiX  ta  kana.  in   the  hut  like  a  child. 

inzuaiiia  inacndid  kn?  Whither  have  our  mothers  sone.' 


^  ^i^f^.s*^  is  the  namc  of  the  hut  in  which  the  cowherds  live  when 
the   cattlc   are   tended   at   some   distance   from   the   village. 

-  The  author  has  never  heard  this  word  used  in  any  other  con- 
nection.  Hofmann,  however,  has  it  in  his  dictionary,  and  translates  ii 
with  teach,  instruct».  In  every  day  speech,  however,  'teach'  is  mattesia, 
causative   of  niama   'to   know'. 
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inaendio  kuua.  They  have  gone  to  cook  (food). 

tzvi  na  71 ZQ  n(Bnd.  We  are  very  hungry. 

During  this  first  nza'i:ko-^^y ,  all  the  asi'ggi  must  proceed  to  the 
female  leader's  hut,  and  that  is  done  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

On  the  ground,  beginning  at  the  entrance  to  the  nzaiko-hut, 
are  placed  a  row  of  objects,  which  extend  to  the  woman's  hut. 
On  one  occasion,  objects  were  placed  as  follows:  a  lump  of  wood 
{kiti'^gt),  a  leather  strap  {niukivd),  a  pile  of  ashes  {miC),  a  large 
calabash  vessel  {ud),  and  a  calabash  {kiku).  The  asi^gi  advance 
in  an  ordered  troop,  and  when  they  reach  the  first  object  (the 
kimp  of  wood),  they  stop  and  sing: 

maÖt'ggo  mzvaöi'gga,  a !  You     ha\'e    closed    the    way  with 

obstacles,   aah! 

twa^t'ggwa  ni  imikiaino.  The    way     is     closed    to    us    by 

something  that  lies  across  it. 

Then  the  lump  of  wood  is  thrown  on  one  side,  and  the}- 
proceed  to  the  next  object,  where  they  sing : 

inwasia,  e,  leid:  You  say,  eeh,  listen: 

niamu  m  n(2nd,  the  animal  is  large, 

Ißi'gga  mai'gga.  it  coils  into  coils^. 

iha  naOii  mnkiamol  Throw    the    obstacle    over  there 

(to  one  side). 

The  strap  is  thrown  aside,   and  they  come  to  the  ashes: 

unuasia,  e,  lel^:  You  say,  eeh,  listen: 

zvakasa6ttku,  hare, 

7uakasa0ukn  Guha  um'.  hare  scrape  up  ashes"-! 

it^itd  na(m,  muhrnmo!  Go  to  one  side,   obstacle ! 

Before  the  calabash  vessel  they  proceed  to  sing: 

mwasia,  e,  leid:  You  say,  eeh,  listen: 

wombombo.  wombombo  (a  sort  of  refrain) 

^  The  strap  is  compared  to   a  writhing  snake. 

-  The  boj^s  compare  themselves  to  a  hare,  raising  up  dust  as 
it   runs,   and  they  take  up  ashes  and  throw  them  at  each  other. 
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nzzve  sia  nmtzv->  ni 
siaäeo  kana  nata? 
}lgwoni3  umcenzd,  aa,  aa 
nzua  iktom  mOc^twd, 

niuhanio. 


the  hair  on  the  head  is  burnt 
is'nt  it^? 

I  have  Seen  ?  aah,  aah! 

ten  calabash  vessels  may  be  moved 

away, 
obstacle. 


Now   they  reach   the  last  obstacle,  the  calabash 


mmwasxa,  e,  leid: 
mwattu,  imva^i'gga,  e. 

mwaOi^ga  iia  71'zua 
na  zku  stondd. 


You  say,  eeh,  listen: 

Our  mothers,  you  have  closed  the 

way,  eeh. 
You    hav-e  closed  with  the  vessels 
and  calabashes  all. 


The  Singers  sing  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  singer  {^g^i}). 

All  the  obstacles  are  now  removed,  and  they  have  reached 
the  old  vvoman's  hut,  where  they  are  given  beer  to  drink  out  of 
spoons.     They  sing  again: 


osa,  asokt. 

undu  tainbdlilm  kwinza 

na  ndi  ta  viutandir 


Father,   father,  beer. 
W  hy  should  \ve  begin  to  dig 
with  a  grave  stake  of  the  mutayidt 
tree?2 


VVhen  all  have  got  beer,  the  asi]igi  return  to  their  hut.  They 
do  not,  however,  sleep  much  during  the  two  nights  they  spend 
there,  but  while  away  the  time  by  singing  songs.  Some  songs  are 
sung  alternately  by  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  extremely  obscene. 
One  of  them  runs  as  follows: 


(the  boys:) 
//«<?,  had,  leid: 
kino  m  ndia 
kitunduuield  'gguam 
had,  had 

(the  girls  answer:) 
nnvasm,  e,  leid: 


Hae,  hae,  listen  : 
the  kino^  is  a  fool, 
she  dwells  in  the  clothes, 
hae,  hae. 

You  say,  eeh,   listen: 


'   The   calabash   is  compared  with   a  bald  head. 

"   A    tree    bearing    red    flowers,   of  which   digging-sticks   are  made. 

•'  The  name   of  the   female  pudenda. 

Arch.Or.  Lindblom  4 
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kea  m  ndia  the  kea^  is  a  fool, 

htundtimeld  )ncsm,  it  dwells  among  the  testes, 

na,  ni  ndia  and  is  a  fool 

ktkundawa  unou  ni  kino.  to  allow  the  kino  to  drink  fat. 

The  meaning  is  that,  by  much  sexual  intercourse,  the  man  grows 
lean,  while  the  woman  thrives  on  it. 

Like  the  songs,  the  conversation  also  is  of  a  very  dubious 
nature,  and,  according  to  my  Informant,  is  directly  intended  to 
show  that  no  feelings  of  shame  exist  under  these  circumstances, 
though  in  daily  life  considerable  modesty  is  shown  in  connection 
with  such  matters.  But  now  no  consideration  may  be  paid  to  such 
feelings,  even  if  a  mupom  (chap.  V)  be  present. 

In  spite  of  the  erotic  character  of  the  whole  Performance,  and 
although  the  young  people  are  accustomed  to  fairly  free  sexual 
intercourse,  nothing  of  that  kind  takes  place  during  the  nza'hko 
time,  as  it  is  considered  to  have  a  harmful  influence  on  their  future. 
The  aQwbkii  have  carefully  instructed  them  on  that  point.  Yet  others 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonies  come  and  try  to 
persuade  them  to  disobey  the  Instructions. 

During  the  second  day,  the  ceremonies  reach  their  height  in 
the  appearing  of  mbiisha  »the  rhinoceros».  This,  which  has  been 
prepared  beforehand,  consists  of  a  structure  resembling  a  box, 
joined  together  with  sticks  and  covered  with  branches,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  man  who  goes  into  it  and  produces 
the  bellowing  noise,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  Imitation  of  the 
roar  of  a  rhinoceros,  intended  to  frighten  the  women  and  children. 
The  rnbusia,  which  has  up  to  this  point  been  concealed  in  the  waste, 
is  carried  by  four  men.  When  it  is  brought  near  the  village,  it 
roars.  It  is  put  down  close  to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
nzaiko  hut,  so  that  the  man  can  enter  it  unseen;  the  hut  is  di- 
vided  into  two  parts  by  hanging  skins,  so  that  the  asi^gi  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  the  inbusui^  but  only  hear  it.  The  animal 
bellows  continuously,  and  to  show  his  courage  each  of  the  male 
candidates  must  go  one  by  one  to  the  hanging  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  beats  the  hanging,  saying:  Wbkou  m  mwana 
wa    'ggaina    'he    who    does   this    is    N.    N's  son'    (mentioning    his 


^  The  name  of  the   male  pudenda. 
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father's    name).     This    is    called    kivapa   mbusia  'shooting  the  rhi- 
noceros'. 

According  to  the  description  that  was  given  me,  the  myste- 
rious  noise  is  produced  in  the  foUowing  way:  The  man  who  is 
playing  the  role  of  mbusia  carries  by  a  cord  round  his  neck  a 
small  clay  vessel,  containing  equal  quantities  of  water  and  beer. 
By  blowing  into  the  Hquid  with  a  pipe  (a  twig  of  the  ^nwaepa 
tree)  he  produces  a  sound  which  resembles  the  bellow  of  the 
rhinoceros. 

Only  the  boys  take  part  in  what  has  now  been  described. 
After  the  mbusia  has  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it  came,  it  is 
the  turn  of  the  girls  to  undergo  a  siniilar  but  less  trying  test. 
The  sound  which  is  to  frighten  them  is  produced  by  an  old 
woman,  who  shakes  a  calabash  containing  seeds,  probably  wimbi 
(Eleusine). 

In  Ulu  the  inbusia  is  not  produced  until  darkness  has  fallen, 
presumably  in  order  to  make  the  whole  Performance  more  my- 
sterious,  and  to  frighten  the  ast^gi  more.  At  the  nzwhko  at  which 
I  was  present  in  Kitui,  it  was  done  at  about  five  o'clock  p.  m. 

During  the  night  before  the  third  day,  the  conductor  of  the 
ceremonies  must  again  have  intercourse  with  his  wife,  the  girls' 
mzvatki.  That  night  all  the  asi^gi  sleep  on  the  open  space  before 
the  nzatko  hut,  and  they  must  not  light  a  fire.  On  the  follovving 
morning,  the  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  jmvaiki  and  his  wife,  and 
the  aOwhkii  are  entitled  to  try  to  remove  their  charges  in  order 
to  get  them  off  paying.  To  prevent  this,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  aßwhktt  stand  on  guard  round  the  place.  They  make  fires 
round  it,  and  some  of  them  do  sentry-go  in  turns,  and  even  patrol 
between  the  fires,  meeting  half-way.  These  assistants  of  the  con- 
ductor must  also  have  their  remuneration,  which  they  lose  if  any 
of  the  asi^gi  get  away.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  they 
^ence  the  place  in,  so  that  it  shall  be  even  harder  for  the  aOzvikii 
So  steal  off  with  the  asi'ggt. 

2j  The  third  day.  On  the  next  morning,  the  asi'ggi  pay  the 
x^fee  to  the  mwatkt  and  his  wife.  For  a  boy  the  father  pays  per- 
^ii^haps  half  a  rupee,  for  a  girl  about  30  cents;  but  as  a  rule  the 
ujparents  club  together,  and  4  asi'ggi  pay  one  goat,  10  to  14  pay  a 
fiyoung  bull,    16  pay  an  ox,   which  is  considered  to  be  worth  more 

than  a  bull.     For  twenty  girls  one  bull  is  paid. 
i'j 
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When  the  fees  have  been  paid,  the  aOwikit  take  back  their 
charges.  They  are  now  given  miniature  bows,  a  few  decimeters 
long,  and  small,  fragile  bird-arrows  (ma^gi),  which  latter  are  made 
of  the  plants  called  mukuhva  or  nmlmla-mbia^ .  The  boys  are  sent 
with  these  weapons  to  hunt  lizards,  grass-hoppers,  etc.  These 
little  aninials  then  represent  wild  beasts,  enemies,  &c.  Although  the 
present-day  Akamba  are  principally  farmers  and  cattle-raisers,  yet 
they  are  also  skilful  hunters,  and,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  were  originally  a  hunting  people.  This  pretence  of  hunting 
on  which  the  boys  are  sent  is,  therefore,  certainly  synibolic  of  the 
occupation  which  was  once  upon  a  time  the  most  important  of 
the  Kamba  man,  and  is  perhaps  supposed  to  make  them  good 
shots,  both  in  the  chase  and  in  war.  The  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sent  to  break  small  twigs,  that  is  to  say,  gather  fuel, 
which  is  a  part  of  every  woman's  daily  occupation. 

After  they  have  finished  hunting,  the  asi'ggi  return  singing 
to  the  open  place  before  the  nzmko  hut.  The  two  mzumki  each 
take  a  calabash  vessel  füll  of  beer,  which  they  drink  and  then 
spit  out  over  the  multitude  as  a  blessing.  The  inwaikis  task  is 
now  completed,  and  the  aszggi  may  return  to  their  homes.  On 
the  way  home,  they  sing  songs,  one  over  the  first  cow-droppings 
they  see  on  their  way,  another  over  the  first  goat-droppings,  and 
so  on. 

At  home  in  the  villages,  the  mothers  have  arranged  maGi^go 
'obstacles',  to  puzzle  the  asi'ggi,  and  still  more  to  discover  whe- 
ther  the  aOzinkii  have  given  their  children  good  Instruction  and 
thus  earned  the  remuneration  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  even 
they  receive.  From  i?iu6ea  (the  entrance  to  the  kraal)  right  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  the  women  have  placed  various  objects, 
such  as  a  bow,  a  quiver,  a  calabash,  a  grinding  stone,  and  so 
on.  Every  conceivable  object  is  made  use  of,  and  even  a  baby 
may  be  laid  in  the  row.  The  asi'ggt  may  not  enter  the  hut  until, 
with  the  help  of  aÖzinkii,  they  have  discovered  the  meaning  of 
these  obstacles,  or  have  discovered  what  the  women  have  done  to 
the  objects.   Thus,   for  example,  the  giraffe-  (or  zebra-)hair  binding 

^  With  regard  to  the  first-named,  cf.  Chap.  XI.  The  latter  is  a 
plant  with  bright  red  flowers.  The  musical  bow  with  which  the  medi 
cine-man  gets  into  communication  with  the  spirits  is  Struck  wäth  a  stick 
cut  from   this  plant. 
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tied  to  the  shaft  in  one  or  two  places,  has  been  removed 
from  one  arrow  in  one  quiver;  or  the  women  have  detached  one 
end  of  the  string  of  one  bow  and  tied  it  in  a  dififerent  way;  or 
one  of  theni  has  concealed  an  object  in  her  nostrils,  or  among 
the  beads  which  they  wear  in  a  broad  belt  round  the  niiddle.  The 
devices  are  even  obscene  sometimes.  Thus,  according  to  what  I 
was  once  told,  on  one  occasion  the  Solution  was  that  the  novice 
had  to  insert  his  penis  into  the  genital  organ  of  the  »hindering» 
woman. 

When  all  the  Solutions  have  been  discovered,  the  mother 
smears  the  mtisiiigi  with  fat,  and  then  he  may  enter  the  hut.  He 
receives  a  present  from  his  father,  and  in  the  same  way  a  girl 
receives  a  small   gift   from  her  mother. 

While  the  asi^gi  solve  the  »obstacles»,  they  continue  with 
their  singing.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  such  a  song: 

inzuasya,   e,  lel> :  You  say,  eeh,  listen : 

'^gaOi^^gnva  na  nibm  I  shall  be  shut  out  by  sword 

na  »latunio  na  sfaij  swndd  and  spear  and  by  every  possible 

thing, 
e,  nambiu  na  uiafunio,  &c.  eeh.     By  sword  and  spear,   &c. 

Tliat  day  the  asi^ggi,  provided  with  their  miniature  bows,  go 
round  from  hut  to  hut  and  collect  small  presents,  such  as  chains  (in 
the  fashioning  of  which  the  Akamba  are  past-masters),  bracelets, 
and  other  Ornaments.  These  objects  are  hung  on  the  points  of  the 
bow,  and  the  boys  continue  to  wander  round  until  their  bows 
will  hold  no  more.  The  Ornaments  go  to  the  aQivikii  as  remune- 
ration  for  their  work.  Every  father  of  a  family,  besides,  gives 
his  child's  muOzmkii  about  one  rupee's  worth  of  beer,  if  he  has 
had  one  pupil  to  take  charge  of;  if  he  has  had  two  or  more 
children   under  his  charge,  he  gets  beer  to  the  value  of  a  goat. 

Further,  on  the  third  day,  each  boy  is  given  a  little  stick 
about  one  decimeter  in  length.  On  the  evening  the  songs 
and  danccs  are  in  progress,  they  are  to  approach  the  unsuspecting 
girls  and  insert  the  stick  into  their  genital  organs.  My  Informant 
emphasized  that  this  is  only  a  pleasantry  i^gi^t),  but  it  is  consi- 
dered,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  boy  neglects  to  do  this,  the  children 
which  he  may  subsequently  beget,  will  easily  die.  Here  and  there 
in  our  account  we  see  traces  of  the  great  role  which  sexual  matters 
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play  in  these  Initiation  ceremonies.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  aQwhkii,  too,  is  to  instruct  the  asi'ggt  in  sexual  mat- 
ters, and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  vvay  of  preparing  the  young  people 
for  matrimony. 


I — 7.     Figures  from  mtisai  sticks,   somevvhat  enlarged. 

I.    Open    Space    (yard,   porns)  with   paths  leading  to  it.      2.   Tortoise.     3.    Ornamented 

seat  of  a   stool  {nmrnbö).     4.    Python.      5.    Cow's   tail.      6.   Star.     7.   Star. 


8.    Piece    of   viuswi  stick,   natural  size.      Millipede,   clan-mark   on   beehive,    moon,   star. 


The  fourth  day.  On  the  night  before  the  fourth  day,  the 
novices  sleep  on  the  ground  in  their  mothers'  huts,  and  their 
parents  must  have  ritual  coition.  On  the  fourth  day  are  distributed 
the  musai  sticks,  called  iikal  in  KikumbuUu.  The  niusai  is  a  thin 
stick  of  about  80  centimeters  in  length,  made  by  the  aGwhkii  from 
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branches  of  the  mupizua  tree.  In  its  bark  are  scratched  figures 
winding  round  the  stick,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  figures 
they  are  examined  by  the  aöw^ht^  who  explain  to  them  what 
they  do  not  understand.  A  father  will  often  instruct  his  son 
beforehand  as  to  the  nieaning  of  these  »pictographic  riddles»,  as 
Hobley  calls  them,  so  that  the  son  shall  not  appear  all  too  Ignorant 
at    the    examination.      W'hen    the    nza^ko    festivities   are  over,   the 
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9.  Snake.     10.  The  sun.  The  Akamba  call  the  rays  «legs».    11.  Stool  with  three  legs. 

12.  Moon  and  stars.     13.    Chain  with   short  side  links.     14.  Centipede.    15.  Woman's 

belt   with   two   rows   of  cowry   shells.      16.    Calabash   with   narrow  neck. 

boys'    parents    place    the    musai    sticks  under  the  bed,  and  again 
have  coition.     After  that  the  sticks  are  destroyed. 

There  are  several  musai  sticks  in  my  ethnographical  coUection 
froni  the  Akamba.  A  part  of  such  a  stick  is  shown  in  the  figure  8; 
Hobley  (p.  71)  reproduces  a  whole  stick.  The  most  usual  figures 
are  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  tortoises,  lizards,  millipedes, 
roads,  dancing-places,  clan-marks  on  bee-hives,  &c. 
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I  have  collected  such  sticks  with  figures  cut  in  them  (though 
they  are  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the  nmsai  sticks  of  the 
Akamba)  from  the  Wataveta  near  KiUmandjaro.  They  are  given  to 
the  newly  circumcised,  who  have  to  interpret  the  signs.  Besides 
the  sticks,  they  receive  bows  marked  with  similar  signs.  These 
are  more  conventional  than  the  figures  on  the  musai  sticks^. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  just  described,  there  are  others  which 
the  aGwikzi  draw  in  the  sand.  Several  of  these  are  depicted  in 
the  figures  9 — 16. 

Although  it  is  an  embarrassing  matter  for  anyone  to  betray 
too  great  ignorance  in  these  matters,  yet  the  figures  have  no  deep 
meaning,  but  seem  mostly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  joke.  In  the 
third  nza'hko  we  shall  meet  with  another  sort  of  conventional  signs 
with  a  far  more  serious  practical  significance. 

Further,  on  this  fourth  day,  the  asiggt  have  to  steal  sugar  cane, 
and  prepare  from  it  beer  for  the  aQzvikii.  This  beer  is  called  iiki 
wa  utul\a  ivuinbu  'beer  to  push  forward  the  milk  juice  with' 
(see  the  following  section). 

The  fifth  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  aOwiktt  go  in  search 
of  a  wild  fig-tree  (ntumbii).  It  must  be  found  in  an  easterly  direction. 
All  of  them,  commencing  with  the  eldest,  spit  on  the  tree,  praying: 
»Fig-tree,  we  have  come  to  pray  you  to  give  us  milk  juice  for  the 
ast'ggiy  {kmmöu  h,  nitukta  ukudoxa,  utunce'ggd  ivumbu  zva  tirKB'gga 
asvggt).  They  make  an  offering  of  a  little  food  and  milk  by  the  tree, 
and  smear  a  little  fat  on  its  trunk,  on  the  right  side  for  the  boys 
and  on  the  left  side  for  the  girls.  The  juice  is  obtained  by 
pricking  the  tree  with  a  nail,  after  it  has  been  smeared  with  fat 
in  seven  places.  Each  of  the  aQwikii  catches  juice  in  a  little 
calabash  for  his  asi'ggi.  At  nightfall  they  go  and  fetch  the  ast'ggi 
to  the  tree,  where  they  take  a  little  milk-juice  on  one  finger  and 
give  it  to  the  asi'ggz,  who  pretend  to  eat  it^.  During  the  preceding 
days,  the  asi'ggi  have  not  been  allowed  to  consume  milk,  meat, 
sweet  potatoes,  or  certain  kinds  of  beans  (Phaseolus  and  Cajanus 
Indicus),    but    now    they    can    have    all    sorts  of  food.     Since  the 


^  See,  further,  G.  Lindblom,  Anteckningar  öfver  Taveta-folkets 
etnologi,   p.    178. 

"  The  fig-tree  plays  a  part  also  in  the  initiation  rites  of  the  Aki- 
kuyu.  See  F.  Bugueau,  La  circoncision  au  Kikuyu,  Anthropos  191 1, 
p.  626.      The  fig-tree  is  a  kind  of  sacred  tree  all  over  Africa. 
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beginning  of  the  nzaiko,  they  have  lived  on  maize,  Eleusine 
porridge,  and  gruel.  We  recognise  here  the  well-known  circum- 
stance  that  certain  kinds  of  food  are  tabu  for  novices,  and  they 
may  only  eat  them  when  they  are  initiated. 

At  the  fig-tree  is  performed  another  ceremony,  which,  in  the 
second  nsatko,  is  the  only  thing  which  has  any  connection  with 
real  circumcision.  A  slight  cut  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  glans 
{mu(kva),  and  a  little  beer  is  poured  on  the  wound. 

If  the  selected  fig-tree  does  not  give  any  milk,  the  aOzmkn  un- 
derstand  that  some  malicious  person  who  is  conversant  with  such 
matters,  has,  for  sport,  »closed»  all  the  fig-trees  in  the  district, 
in  Order  to  cause  them  difficulty  and  compel  them  to  search 
around  for  another  tree,  in  doing  which  they  tire  themselves  out, 
prick  themselves  on  thorns,  and  so  on.  Usually,  however,  there  is 
someone  among  them  that  knows  how  to  »open»  a  tree  »closed»  in 
this  manner.  To  this  person  the  others  must  pay  a  fee,  consisting 
of  Ornaments,  a  few  cents  each,  and  so  on. 

The  asi^gi  pass  the  sixthday  quietly  at  their  homes,  where 
beer  is  brewed,  and  the  women  prepare  gruel  {iisu)  for  the  following 
day's  festivities. 

The  seventh  day.  The  ast^gz  carry  out  a  sham  cattle  raid, 
the  »cattle»  being  represented  by  the  round,  yellow  fruits  of  a 
sort  of  Solanum  {tj^do^gu);  they  have  cowherds  to  watch  them. 
All  the  asiugi  are  equipped  as  for  a  warlike  expedition,  carrying 
bows,  arrows,  and  a  calabash  containing  provisions  for  the  journey. 
When  the  enemy  approaches,  the  cowherds  pelt  him  with  the 
Solanum  fruit,  calling  out:  »The  Masai  (or  the  Galla)  are  Com- 
ing! >  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  cattle  stealing  connected 
with  the  nzaiko  is  carried  on  in  Kikumbuliu.  In  Ulu  the  practice 
is  that,  when  the  cattle  are  being  driven  home  in  the  evening, 
the  asiugi  rush  out  and  attack  the  cowherds  with  ndo^gu  fruits, 
clods  of  earth,  &c,  and  pretend  to  steal  the  cattle.  The  women 
wail:  »The  Masai  have  come!  The  Masai  are  here  to  steal  our 
cattle!» 

After  a  real  war-expedition.  when  a  young  Kamba  warrior 
returns  home  with  stolen  cattle  as  booty,  his  parents  must  have 
ritual  coition.  By  analogy  with  this,  the  asi»gis  parents  have 
intercourse  when  the  above-described  sham  cattle-stealing  takes 
place.     This,  however,  does  not  take   place    until    the    evening    of 
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the  following  day.  The  seventh  day  is  not  considered  a  good 
day,  for  odd  numbers  (inwä)  are  looked  upon  as  unlucky  in  many 
respects,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  number  seven  ^. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  festivities  generali)^  extend  over 
seven  days.  During  the  whole  time,  the  other  young  people  who 
have  already  been  circumcised,  indulge  in  great  dances,  for  which 
they  put  on  as  many  Ornaments  as  possible.  These  dances  are 
called  nzuma,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  been  circumcised  may 
not  take  part  in  them. 

The  members  of  the  great  clan  anzaum  (chap.  VII),  who  live  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  Machakos,  extend  the  time  for  the  second 
nsrnko  to  nearly  a  month,  instead  of  the  usual  six  or  seven  days; 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  so  many  young  people  of  this  clan  are 
Said  to  have  died  after  the  ceremonies. 


Now  our  description  of  the  second  nzaiko  is  at  an  end.  Naturally 
the  procedure  varies  somewhat  in  different  places,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  sequence  of  the  different  items.  Thus  Hobley's 
account  differs  in  a  good  many  particulars  from  mine,  yet  in  the 
main  our  descriptions  tally. 


Other  songs  in  connection  with  the   »Great  Circumcision». 

On  the  whole,  all  these  songs  seem  to  be  the  same  over  the 
whole  of  Ukamba,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Kilungu,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  very  old  and  interesting.  We  have  already 
Seen  (in  Chap.  I)  that  that  district  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.    Unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 


^  When  the  cattle  are  out  at  pasture,  they  are  never  watched 
by  the  same  cowherd  for  more  than  six  days  at  a  time.  And  if  the 
medicine-man  shakes  seven  objeets  from  his  fortune-telling  calabash, 
when  he  is  consulted,  this  is  looked  upon  as  boding  ill-luck.  In  his 
study  over  circumcision  among  the  Kikuyu,  Father  Bugeau  says  :  » Peu 
Importe  d'ailleurs  le  nombre,  pourvu  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  sept:  ce 
nombre  est  en  effet  de  mauvaise  augure.  Aussi  6vite-t-on  soigneu- 
sement  d'etre  sept  dans  les  repas  et  les  reunions».  E.  Bugeau  ibid. 
p.   623. 
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tunity  of  hearing  any  songs  from  Kilungu.    The  one  which  follows 
is  from  Machakos. 

sxua  iapoa  ukaöt,  e,  The  sun   goes  down  in  Masai-land 

na  kwitiu  ißtia  makce^ga  aaa.  and    leaves   us  its  reflection,    aah. 

mzvas>a,  e,  leh:  You  say,  eeh,  Usten: 

tukata<')a,  lela,  We  shall  steal,  lela, 

ad,  ao,  tiikata*)a  vombo  ae,  ae,   we  shall  steal  cattle 

sm  aka<h,  from  the  Masai, 

tukataOa  maweo  ondd.  we  shall  steal  over  all  the  steppes. 


What  I  saw    of  the  second   nzai^ko  in   Kitui,  in  Oct.  1911. 

On  Oct.  31,  191  I,  I  happened  to  learn  that  the  second  iizaiko 
was  proceeding  in  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kitui  govern- 
ment  Station.  I  immediately  betook  myself  thither,  arriving  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  found  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  assembled  on  an  open  place  in  front  of  the  hut  of  the 
conductor  of  the  ceremonies;  dancing  and  singing  was  at  its  height. 
The  dancers  were  divided  into  several  groups.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  such  as  had  gone  through  the  third  niatko  —  conse- 
quently  only  men  —  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  partake  in 
this  dance  {nzuma).  Of  the  song  that  was  being  sung  I  could 
only  catch  the  following  words:  tuitula  cetia,  m  ta  ta  utula  ma- 
ce^go  'We  do  not  dance  with  the  girls,  it  is  like  dancing  with 
bee-hives'.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  women  do  not 
know  the  dances  that  belong  to  the  third  n'zatko,  and  those  that 
came  to  look  on  were  chased  away.  I  heard  them  say:  »\Ve  do 
not  like  this  dance».  When  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  dan- 
cing stopped,  and  I  was  politely  but  firmly  requested  to  depart 
again.  What  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  of  the  dance  was  not 
of  an  erotic  character.  All  the  nza^ko  dances,  however,  seem  to 
be  dififerent  from  the  ordinary  dances  danced  for  amusement. 

Another  group  of  dancers  was  composed  of  those  who  had 
gone  through  the  second  nzaiko,  that  is  to  say,  both  males  and 
females. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  third  group  were  the  asiugJ 
for    the  year.     They  had  their  heads  bound   up,  were  without  or- 
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naments,  and  were  covered  with  old  blankets  and  pieces  of  cloth. 
Together  with  a  crowd  of  girls  and  married  women,  they  went 
ceaselessly  round  in  a  circle,  clapping  their  hands  and  singing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  open  space  stood  tiie  nsatko  hut,  from 
the  interior  of  which  proceeded  intermittently  the  roars  of  the 
inbus\a.  Every  now  and  again  some  of  the  ast^gi  were  taken 
into  the  hut  »to  beat  the  mbusui».  The  asi'ggi  carried  thin  switches, 
about  2  meters  in  length,  and  when  the  dance  was  ended,  they 
went  round  pretending  to  beat  people.  Everything  they  did, 
hüwever,  gave  the  impression  of  being  done  in  fun,  and  the  whole 
Performance  resembled  innocent  amusement. 

I  was  told  that  this  day  was  the  last  nzaiko  day  for  the  year. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  asiggi,  carrying  bows  ofsome 
two  meters  in  length,  were  seen  going  round  from  hut  to  hut, 
begging  for  beads,  which  they  strung  on  their  bow-strings.  Gene- 
rally  they  were  given  only  two  or  four  beads  by  the  same  per- 
son :  it  was  considered  that  to  give  three,  five,  or  seven  beads 
would  bring  bad  luck,  and  the  asi^gi  refused  to  accept  such  an 
odd  number. 


3.     "The  Circumcision  of  the  Men". 

The  third  tjsaiko,  which  is  only  practised  in  Eastern  Ukamba 
(the  Kitui  district  and  Kikumbuliu),  is  much  more  secret  than  the 
second,  and  the  proceedings  are  only  known  to  those  that  have  taken 
part  in  it.  These  are  all  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy.  The  breach  of 
this  oath  was  punished  by  instant  death  in  earlier  times,  and 
even  nowadays  such  punishment  is  not  out  of  the  question.  At 
best  the  delinquent  escapes  with  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  ten 
cows.  A  Kamba  may  not  refer  to  these  rites  even  in  general 
terms,  and  merely  to  ask  about  them  costs  two  bulls.  A  man 
may  not  even  talk  about  them  to  his  vvife.  When  I  had  become 
initiated  into  these  matters,  I  used  sometimes  to  amuse  myself  by 
putting  questions  to  my  bearers,  during  rests  between  marches, 
in  Order  to  see  their  amazed  and  scared  faces.  My  first  questions 
were  generally  ignored,  but  if  I  persisted,  they  answered:  »Master, 
we  know  that  nothing  in  Ukamba  is  unknown  to  you.    But  if  you 
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knovv  these  secrets,  you  ought  also  to  know  that  they  are  not 
talked  about.  If  you  do  not  cease  plaguing  us  with  your  questions, 
we  will   lay  down  our  loads  and  leave  you». 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  niissionaries 
who  have  lived  in  the  country  for  twenty  years,  are  Ignorant  of 
these  matters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  a  few  years  back, 
they  were  unknown  both  to  niissionaries  and  officials.  Of  the 
tvvo  existing  accounts  of  the  third  nza^ko,  besides  my  own  (from 
Kikumbuliu),  one  is  by  Mr  Hobley  (from  Kitui),  and  the  other, 
which  is  not  yet  published,  is  by  the  above-mentioned  missionary, 
Pfitzinger  (from  a  district  north  of  Kitui  Station)^.  All  the  ac- 
counts slunv  great  similarity,  especially  my  own  and  Pfitzinger's, 
which  agree  in  all  essentials.  Pfitzinger  got  his  Information  some 
years  ago  from  a  converted  native.  But  although  the  latter  had 
become  a  Christian,  he  only  ventured  to  make  his  disclosures 
with  great  hesitation.  My  own  Information  I  obtained  from  a 
medicine-man  in  the  district  of  Kibwezi,  with  whom  I  had  got  on 
intimate  terms  and  who  was  my  most  frequent  companion  during 
a  month's  time^. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  white  man  has 
ever  been  an  eye-witness  of  these  ceremonies.  While  I  was  still 
staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kibwezi  in  1911,  preparations 
had  already  been  commenced  for  the  »men's  circumcision»,  but 
I  only  learnt  this  fact  after  I  had  left  the  place.  It  is  celebrated 
only  every  third  or  fourth  year,  and  not  every  year,  as  is  the 
Gase  with  the  other  two  nzmko  festivals.  The  natives  say  that 
it  is  so  dangerous  and  harmful  that,  if  it  took  place  oftener,  the 
rains   for  the  year  would   fail,  and  a  famine  would  ensue. 

This  nzaiko  has  no  more  to  do  with  religious  practice  than 
have  the  other  two.  The  object  is  simply  and  solely  that  the 
Kamba  youth  may  reach  the  culmination  of  the  education  and 
knowledge  that  the  tribe  can  bestow  on  the  individual  —  to  make 
him  a  inundu  wa  '^gtiina  'a  man  of  reputation'.  He  who  has 
gone  through  these  ceremonies  is  a  real  man  and  has  a  safe  claim 
to  the  mutUDiia  dignity  (sce  p.  138).  As  in  the  case  of  the  second 
nzaiko,  the  novices  are  called  ast'ggi. 

'    By    the   courtesy  of  Mr  K,   Dundas,   Machakos,   I  was  enabled   to 

study   this    manuscript,   which  had   been   handed  over  to  the  government. 

-  See  the  account  of  my   travels  in   Afrikanska   ströftäg,    p.  195  ff. 
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The  conductor  of  the  third  nzaiko  is  one  of  the  respected 
eiders.  He  selects  a  remote  spot  in  the  wastes,  away  from  the 
paths  and  near  a  river.  Here  he  sends  four  men  who  have  gone 
through  these  rites,  and  they  have  to  build  a  hut.  Round  this 
hut  they  make  a  cleared  space,  which  is  strevvn  with  sand  or  fine 
earth.  The  place  is  consecrated  by  killing  a  goat  and  mixing 
its  jnmo  (the  digested  contents  of  one  of  the  stomachs,  see  p.  103) 
with  the  sand.  Then  they  go  to  prepare  the  niöcsOani,  which  corre- 
sponds  to  the  mbusia  of  the  second  nza'iko.  A  knma  tree  is 
found  ^,  and  from  it  are  made  two  pipe-shaped  staves,  into  which 
a  thinner  stick  is  inserted.  By  means  of  fibres  of  the  mivapa 
tree,  which  is  a  'gondui  tree  (chap.  VI),  the  staves  are  bound  together 
at  an  acute  angle.  Another  goat  is  killed  when  the  staves  are 
ready,  and  they  are  smeared  with  its  muw.  Then  the  mboeöam 
is  concealed  in  the  river. 

While  three  of  the  men  are  making  the  mbceQani,  the  fourth 
remains  at  the  place  to  see  that  nobody  approaches,  who  has  no 
business  there.  If  anyone  does  come,  he  is  seized  and  must  pay 
a  fine  of  a  bull,  the  meat  of  which  is  eaten  by  those  who  take 
part  in  the  festival.     An  unbidden  guest  even  risks  life  and   limb. 

Now  the  three  men  return  to  the  conductor's  village,  and  inform 
him  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  novices.  In  the  evening  they 
go  out  into  the  waste  and  fetch  the  uibcsQani,  which  is  taken 
to  the  village.  It  is  carried  point  foremost,  resting  upon  one 
man's  Shoulders,  two  other  men  carrying  the  legs  of  the  angle. 
According  to  my  informant,  these  legs  have  »a  large  opening 
behind,  which  is  blown  into,  and  a  smaller  one  in  front».  When 
they  approach  the  village,  they  blow  into  the  pipes,  which  give 
forth  a  hollow,  drawn-out  sound.  Anyone  who  gets  in  the  way 
of  the  mbceQam  is  seized  and  fined  a  bull  or  ten  goats.  Generally, 
however,  the  nibceöam  is  heard  far  and  wide,  and  Outsiders  keep 
out  of  the  way.  Then  the  conductor's  village  is  reached,  where 
all  the  men  have  assembled;  the  women  may  not  be  present,  but 
go  to  sleep  in  their  huts.  Deep  silence  prevails,  and  even  so 
inconsiderable  a  noise  as  a  cough  or  a  hawk  is  punished  by  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  of  several  goats;  only  the  nib(z6am  is  heard. 
The    conductor    asks    why    they    have  come  there,  and  adds  that 


^  Leguminosae  sp.  which  blooms   on   the  naked  twig. 
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no  children  are  left  there.  After  the  singing  of  some  songs,  the 
rabcBdam  is  taken  back  to  its  hiding-place,  without  the  asz'ggz  having 
Seen  it.  The  inbceOam  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  »bull- 
roarer»   of  the  mysteries  of  the  AustraUans  and  other  peoples. 

The  same  night,  the  asi^gi  are  led  to  the  selected  place;  they 
are  clothed,  or  rather  unclothed,  in  the  same  way  as  the  novices 
in  tiie  above-described  nzatko.  As  in  this  nzaiko,  they  have  pro- 
tectors,  aCnv^kit,  one  for  every  two  asi'ggi.  These  aOwikit  are 
nien  who  have  already  gone  through  these  rites.  They  give  them 
all  sorts  of  instructions,  warn  theni  to  do  all  that  is  demanded 
of  them,  and  on  no  account  to  refuse  to  do  anything,  or  they 
will   pay  for  it  with  their  lives. 

Besides  the  aßzu^kti,  there  is  another  category  of  functionaries, 
the  so-called  ^gala,  younger  men,  whose  duties  are  to  plague  the 
asiyigi.  'ggala  means  both  'spark'  and  'flea' ;  thus  they  must 
annoy  the  novices  with  the  same  persistence  as  that  shown  by 
biting  fleas.     In  social   rank  they  are  lower  than   the  aOzvikii. 

ön  the  place  where  the  Performance  takes  place,  several  fires 
are  lighted,  one  for  the  asi'ggi,  one  for  the  'ggala,  one  for 
the  aOwiktt,  and  one  at  which  sit  the  eiders,  members  of  the  nzama 
(see  chap.  IX).  The  divisioninto  groups  is  thus  based  on  ranks,  and 
no  one  may  sit  by  the  fire  assigned  to  a  group  which  is  higher  in 
rank  than  himself.  The  eiders  have  good  supplies  of  meat  at  their 
fire,  for  the  asiggi  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  going  through 
the  ceremony,  besides  which  the  men  take  this  opportunity  of 
buying  a  higher  rank  in  the  Community,  and  this  costs  a  bull 
or  a  certain  number  of  goats,  which  are  eaten  in  common.  The 
animals  are  cut  up  according  to  certain  principles,  since  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  ranks  may  not  eat  of  all  parts  of  an  animal. 
This  point  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with  age- 
and  rank-classes.  None  of  the  meat  set  apart  for  consumption  on 
this  occasion  may  be  taken  home  to  the  villages.  Only  the  eiders 
may  crack  the  bones  to  get  at  the  marrow,  and  all  bones  are 
coUected  at  their  fire.  Anyone  who  breaks  this  rule  is  fined  se- 
veral goats. 

When  the  feasting  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  hour 
arrives  for  the  asiggi  to  begin  their  proofs.  Their  eyes  are 
bound,  and  they  are  led  by  their  protectors  to  the  sandy  place, 
where  they  are  ordered  to  throw  themselves  prostrate.    They  now 
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begin  to  sing  certain  songs,  some  of  which  I  have  recorded, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  them.  As  they  sing,  they 
throw  up  sand  vvith  their  hands  and  feet.  Soon  the  hollow,  bel- 
lovving  sound  of  the  approaching  mbceöam  is  heard.  The  asi'^gi 
are  ordered  to  He  immovable,  and  not  to  look  about  them  ;  they 
are  also  told  to  shout:  Jilu,  tilu,  tilii.  Their  protectors  form  a 
ring  round  them,  and  throw  sand  on  them  with  their  feet,  as  though 
to  conceal  them  from  the  monster.  The  bringing  up  of  the 
mbceQam  is  only  intended  to  instil  respect  into  the  novices,  and  it 
is  soon  borne  away  again. 

The  asiggt  are  then  given  a  few  pieces  of  meat  to  eat.  If 
any  of  them  craciv  a  bone  vvhile  eating  —  and  they  are  closely 
watched  —  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  grave  offence,  and  the  father 
must  pay  a  fine  of  a  goat.  Then  they  are  permitted  a  short 
sleep,  and  this  they  enjoy  beside  the  aöiuikits  fire,  as  a  protection 
against  the  'ggala. 

On  the  following  day  come  the  real  tests,  some  of  which 
give  the  impression  of  pleasantries.  They  must,  for  example,  suck 
up  sand  through  a  tube,  pretending  that  they  are  drinking  beer. 
Then  they  pretend  to  be  drunk  and  create  a  disturbance  and  fight 
with  sticks. 

The  'ggala  make  natural  noises  (break  wind),  upon  which 
the  asi'ggi  must  give  vent  to  long-drawn  aah's,  an  expression  of 
reverence  and  respect  which  is  used  by  a  young  person  in  answer 
to  an  older  man's  greeting.  Further,  the  ^gala  take  a  lump  of 
anything,  often  of  human  excrement,  order  the  musi%gi  to  open 
his  mouth  as  wide  as  possible,  and  push  the  lump  into  his  throat; 
the  lump  must  be  swallowed,  however  inclined  the  victimma  y 
be  to  vomit. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
this  method  of  procedure  is  not  a  fortuitous  method  of  tormenting 
the  novices,  but  that  it  is  connected  with  a  magic  rite,  as  a  great 
many  facts  indicate  that  human  excrement  is  considered  in  many 
quarters  to  possess  a  magic  power.  In  the  myths  of  the  Kwakiutl 
urine  is  used  as  a  means  of  making  the  children  grow  up  quicker, 
and  in  the  Australian  Initiation  rites  the  youths  have  to  eat  the 
excrement  of  old  women^. 

^  See  K.  Th.  Preuss,  Der  Ursprung  der  religion  und  kunst 
Globus    1904,   p.   326. 
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These  burlesque  «ames,  however,  are  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared  with  the  actual  tests,  some  of  which  niean  real  torture  to 
many  of  the  victims.  Each  one  must  throw  himself  headlong  on 
the  ground,  roll  in  every  direction,  and  then  walk  with  the  help 
of  his  head  and  legs,  without  using  his  hands.  If  he  does  not 
walk  last  enough,  the  'ggala  beat  him.  A  pointed  peg  is  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  each  of  the  asi^gi  must  pull  it  out  with 
his  tceth.  The  feat  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  position 
wliich  the  perfornier  nuist  adopt:  he  must  squat  (not  sit)  on 
the  ground,  and  then,  without  help  of  his  hands,  bend  his  head 
and  seize  the  peg.  It  often  happens  that  he  falls  forward  in 
doing  so,  and  wounds  his  mouth  on  the  peg.  If  he  does  not 
pull  the  peg  out  quickly  enough,  he  is  beaten  until  he  does 
accomplish  it.  Sometimes,  however,  his  protector  intervenes  and 
pulls  the   peg  out  for  him. 

Next  the  asiggi  must  run  between  two  lines  of  the  'ggala, 
who  are  armed  with  sticks  from  two  to  three  meters  in  length, 
with  which  they  beat  the  runners.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  nmsi^^gi 
is  disliked  or  if  he  has  enemies  among  the  'ggala,  it  often  happens 
that  he  is  crippled  or  even  beaten  to  death. 

FoUowing  these  games  come  obscenities,  which  my  Informant 
described  to  me  with  obvious  embarassment,  repeatedly  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  Performance  was  nothing  but 
fun  i^gui;).  Each  of  the  asiggi  must  hold  up  his  penis  until  erection 
ensues.  A  lump  of  wood  is  then  bound  to  the  member,  and  he 
must  then  march  round  in  this  plight,  amid  the  continuous  laughter 
of  the  audience.  Next  a  hollow,  some  ten  centimeters  in  length, 
is  scooped  out  in  the  ground  and  filled  with  water.  This  repre- 
sents  a  vagina,  and  in  it  all  the  asi^gi  must  perform  the  act  of 
copulation.      When    the    water   is  used   up,   the  hollow  is  filled  in. 

These  tests  are  mentioned  also  by  Mr  Pfitzinger,  who  adduces 
olher  similar  ones.  For  instance,  »each  one  must  perform  upon 
the  other,  to  demonstrate  iiow  he  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman». 

For  forty-eight  hours  they  remain  in  the  remote  spot  engaged 
in  such  Performances,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  asi^gi  get 
nothing  to  eat  beyond  a  scrap  of  meat.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  they  are  led  home  amid  singing.  The  songs  are  of  an 
indescribably    Icwd     content.     When    they    arrive    in    the    village, 
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they  are  condescendingly  greeted  by  the  'ggala  vvith  luakm, 
kana  ka  'Good  day,  you  child'  {wakia  is  a  greeting  to  children 
from  their  eiders  the  respectful  answer  is  aaJi).  When  the  asi'ggi 
open  their  mouths  to  reply,  they  get  their  ears  boxed,  or  eise  get 
all  sorts  of  things  stuffed  into  their  mouths.  Or  eise  the  'ggala 
relieve  themselves,  and  when  the  excrement  appears,  the  asi'ggi 
must  again  say  »aah».  A  multitude  of  such  »pleasantries»  are 
enacted.  Among  others,  every  muspggi  is  told  to  call  his  father 
to  him,  and  he  must  then  place  his  penis  in  the  latter's  ear.  Any- 
one  who  refuses  to  submit  to  this  is  fined  a  bull. 

That  night  the  asi'ggi  may  sleep  in  their  homes,  and  the 
parents  must  have  sexual  intercourse. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  begin  the  great  dances,  which  con- 
tinue  for  five  or  six  days.  During  the  first  days,  the  asi'ggi  re- 
main  in  the  plantations,  where  they  live  on  food  which  their 
mothers  have  put  in  a  certain  place  for  them,  but  without 
saying  anything  about  it  to  them.  The  food  may  not  contain  any 
Salt.  They  have  been  provided  with  long  sticks  by  the  aözvikii, 
and  with  these  they  beat  all  the  women  and  others  who  have  not 
undergone  the  third  -nza^ko,  who  cross  their  path.  Mr  Pfitzinger 
says:  »The  asingi  are  not  afraid  of  striking  our  own  boys,  messen- 
gers,  or  herdsmen.  Even  an  askari  (soldier)  could  only  save  himself 
by  threatening  to  shoot  them.  Everybody  is  afraid  of  the  sticks  of 
the  asingi».  When  the  women  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  they 
are  fallen  upon,  their  calabashes  are  smashed,  and  the  girls  are 
raped.  My  Informant  strongly  emphasized  that  asi'ggi  under  the 
third  nzaiko  are  not  regarded  as  human  beings,  but  as  animals, 
maimi.  Without  any  doubt  all  these  ceremonies  and  Performances 
are  intended  finally  and  definitely  to  raise  them  from  the  condition 
of  children  without  tribal  rights.  In  a  similar  way,  the  neophytes 
among  certain  Australian  tribes  are  looked  upon  as  dead.  The 
same  is  the  case  also  in  West  Africa. 

In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  whether  they  would  dare  to 
assault  a  European,  they  answered  that  they  would  probably  refrain 
from  doing  that,  but  they  attack  a  native  of  another  tribe  without 
hesitaiion. 

If  a  stranger  Coming  along  the  road  is  attacked  by  the  asiggi 
anl  kills  one  of  them  in  self-defence,  he  cannot  be  made  respon- 
sible  for  his  act.     It  is  as  if  he  had  shot  a  'gguli,  a  baboon,    and 
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the  father  of  the  victini  inay  not  even  ask  who  is  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed.  Instead,  the  nmOw^kti  of  the  niurdered  man  is  blamed, 
and  then  he  gets  no  remiineration  for  his  vvork.  P^or  he  is  conside- 
red  responsible  for  the  niishap,  since  he  has  not  given  his  piipil 
sufficienlly  prccise  instructions. 

Thus,  that  the  neophytes  niay  with  impunity  break  the  rules 
estabHshed  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Community  is  typical  of 
all  Initiation  rites.  I  must  subscribe  to  the  follovving  remark  of  van 
Gennep:  »Pendant  toute  la  duree  du  noviciat  les  liens  ordinaires, 
tant  cconomiques  quc  juridiques,  sont  modifies,  parfois  meme  net- 
tement  rompus.  Les  novices  sont  hors  de  la  societe,  et  la  societe 
ne  peut  rien  sur  eux  .  .  .»^ 

In  order  to  escape  being  attackcd,  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  third  nzatko  have  secret  signs  by  which  they  can  be 
recognised.  Probably  these  signs  dififer  in  difierent  districts,  but 
for  Kikumbuliu  I  have  made  a  record   of  the  follovving: 

A  figure  resembling  a  trident  is  drawn  in  the  sand,  and  the 
attacked  are  asked  what  it  is.  The  answer  is,  ntbceOam.  Or  they 
take  two  small  tvvigs,  each  in  the  form  of  a  hook ;  they  hang 
one  on  the  other,  and  hand  them  to  the  one  that  is  to  be  tested. 
If  he  is  initiated,  he  seizes  the  lower  one  which  is  hanging  freely 
and  turns  it  round.  If  he  takes  hold  of  the  upper  one,  he  thereby 
shovvs  his  ignorance,  and  receives  a  beating.  Another  way  is  to 
lay  a  stick  over  a  path :  the  initiated  then  move  it  to  such  a  po- 
sition  that  it  lies  along  the  path.  In  another  district  again,  the 
stick  must  be  moved  so  that  it  points  towards  the  conductor's  vil- 
lage.  Or  finally,  a  little  sand-heap  is  scraped  up,  and  a  stick  is 
stuck  into  its  side.  The  stick  must  be  moved  over  to  the  oppo- 
site  side. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  the  aöivikn  take  home 
their  pupils,  who  have  not,  in  the  meantime,  been  allowed  even 
to  speak  to  their  mothers  or  brothers  and  sisters,  but  have  been 
looked  upon  as  animals.  The  first  day  they  are  home,  they  do 
not  speak  to  their  parents,  but  sleep  for  the  iTiost  part,  and  their 
mothers  bring  them  food^.  Then  they  wash  and  put  on  their 
clothes    and    Ornaments,    and    a    little    hair    is    shaved   from   their 

^   A.   van   Gennep,    Les   rite.s   de   passage,   p.    161. 
^   Reintegrat  on     rites.      In     the     Congo,    for   instance,   the   novice   is 
fed   like  a  new-born   babv. 
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foreheads.  yiitcensid  asi'ggi  'vve  have  shaved  the  asiggi,  they  say^. 
The  asi'ggi  are  now  born  again  {kus^aivd)  and  have  again  become 
human  beings.  The  sticks  which  they  have  carried  up  tili  now 
are  broken  up  and  burnt  by  the  adivtkn,  so  that  the  smaller 
children  may  not  get  hold  of  them.  The  ceremonies  are  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  parents  are  happy  over  and  proud  of  their  sons, 
who  have  now  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  real  men.  Now  dances 
{nzumd)  are  indulged  in  with  zest  and  abandon.  In  these  dances, 
however,  no  uninitiated  may  take  part;  for  a  breach  of  this  rule 
the  fine  is  a  goat. 

The  third  nzohko  is  held  in  great  dread  by  the  uninitiated, 
and  the  women  are  heard  to  express  their  apprehensions  that  their 
sons  may  return  from  the  tests  in  the  wastes  as  cripples,  or  even 
that  they  may  be  killed  there.  People  from  Ulu  who  come  east- 
wards  during  the  nza'hko  time,  do  not  dare  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  ceremonies  are  being  celebrated, 
but  prefer  to  wander  forth  into  the  night,  braving  lions  and  rhi- 
noceroses.  It  is  undeniable  that  these  customs  are  a  plague  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  this  nzmko  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  Western  Ukaraba,  the  real  home  of  the  tribe,  for  which 
reason  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  an  original  custom.  Whence 
the  people  to  the  east  have  acquired  it,  is  unknown  to  me ;  the 
Akamba  themselves  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  traditions  about 
it.     Possibly  it  is  a  local  extension  of  the  second  nza'hko. 


4.     The   occurrence  of  secret  initiation  rites  and  secret 
societies  in  these  parts  of  East  Africa. 

Like  all  ordinary  initiation  ceremonies  in  general,  the  rites 
of  the  three  nza'hko  are  very  similar  to  the  rites  of  initiation  into 
secret  societies.  Examples  of  such  initiations  are  frequent  in 
Africa    (The    Congo,    the    Guinea  Coast),  and  are,   as  regards  their 


^  van  Gennep  says:  »on  rase  la  tdte  de  l'enfant  pour  indiquer 
qu'il  entre  dans  un  autre  Stade  de  la  via  .  .  .  le  traitement  qu'on  fait 
subir  aux  cheveux  rentre  tres  souvent  dans  la  classe  des  rites  de  pas- 
sage»,   loc.   eil.   p.    239. 
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origin,  difficult  to  distinguish  froin  ordinary  Initiation  rites  ^  The 
Akamba  have  no  secret  societies,  and  even  if  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  third  nsatko  experience  a  certain  feeling  of 
affinity,  yet,  when  the  ceremonies  are  once  over,  this  feeUng 
obtains  no  practical  expression  —  that  is  to  say  that,  unHke  the 
secret  societies,  it  plays  no  role  in  their  economic  and  political  Hfe. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  neighbours  of  the  Akamba,  I  cannot, 
in  the  Hterature  on  the  subject,  discover  any  definite  indications 
of  anything  corresponding  to  the  third  nzmko.  Accounts  dealing 
with  the  Akikuyu  and  the  Masai  contain  nothing  of  that  nature. 
Among  the  Amwimbe  of  Toastern  Kenya,  who  are  kin  to  the 
Akikuyu,  it  seems  that  for  some  time  previous  to  circumcision, 
the  novices  have  to  undergo  a  special  course  of  instruction  and 
initiation  in  a  special  hut  in  the  forest"^.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
Wapokomo,  on  the  Tana,  it  is  known  that  among  them  »exis- 
tieren organisierte  geheimbünde,  deren  zweck  ist,  den  einzelnen 
zum  mann  zu  machen»^.  If  we  proceed  from  Ukamba  eastwards, 
we  find  that  there  exists  a  type  of  secret  society  among  the 
Wagiriama^,  as  also  among  the  Wa-Rabai,  both  in  the  hinter- 
land  of  Mombasa^.  We  have  seen  in  chap.  I  that  the  old  trad- 
ing  route  of  the  Akamba  to  the  coast  passed  through  these 
tracts,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  Kamba  colony  near  Rabai. 
There  is  therefore  a  conceivable  possibility  that  the  Eastern 
Akamba  have  been  influenced  by  their  eastern  neighbours  in  the 
matter  of  their  secret  initiation  rites.  At  all  events,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  they  alone  practise  such  rites  as  those  belonging 
to  the  third  nzaiko.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  State  of  things 
among  the  Wataita,  south  of  the  Uganda  railway. 

On    the    whole,    very   little  is  known  of  secret  initiation   rites 


■'■  See,  inter  alia,  R.  H.  Nassau,  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  p. 
247  ff.,  and  L.  Frobenius,  Die  Masken  und  Geheimbünde  Afrikas,  p. 
117,  218.  H.  Webster's  Primitive  secret  societies,  N.  York  1908,  I 
have  not  had   access  to. 

"   Man    1913,   p.    137. 

^  S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Rechtsverhältnisse  von  eingeborenen  Völkern 
in   Afrika  und   Ozeanien,   p.    291. 

■*  Described  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor  in  bis  Vocabulary  of  the 
Giriama  language,  a  werk   to  which  I  have  not  had  access. 

^  H.  B.  Johnstone,  Notes  on  the  customs  of  the  tribes  occu- 
pying  Mombasa  subdistrict,   p.    265. 
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and  secret  societies  in  East  Africa.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
present  chapter  —  as  supplementing  Hobley's  account  —  would 
seem  to  possess  considerable  interest. 


My  account  is  now  concluded,  and  further  comments  are 
superfluoiis.  We  have  been  able  to  show  the  existence  of  proced- 
ures  wliich  are  typical  of  initiation  rites  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  thus  been  able  at  least  to  distinguish :  i)  a  series  of  rites 
which  loosen  the  ties  binding  the  novice  to  his  former  environ- 
ment ;  2)  other  rites  which  cause  the  novice  to  return  —  as  a  new 
man   —  to  his  ordinary  milieu. 

In  conclusion  I  recall  one  circumstance  which  may  be  worthy 
of  mention.  Teeth-chipping  is  practised  among  the  Akamba,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  least  corroboration  for  Mr 
Hobley's  Statement  that  »the  teeth  are  chipped  after  the  first 
nsaiko  or  circumcision,  and  by  the  man  that  operates  on  that 
occasion»  ^.  The  custom,  which  otherwise  is  certainly  associated 
in  some  places  with  the  rites  of  puberty,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  in  Ukamba,  but  is  exclusively  intended  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance.  It  may  certainly  be  considered  a  tribal  mark,  but  is  not 
even  obligatory;  it  is  simply  a  fashion,  which  however  plays  a 
great  role  as  a  means  of  making  oneself  attractive  to  the  opposite 
sex.  Hildebrandt  is  right  when  he  says:  »Diese  Operationen 
geschehen  ohne  begleitende  ceremonien»  ^.  The  Operation  is  not 
performed  by  any  special  person,  the  young  men  often  assist 
each  other.  Here  and  there,  however,  is  found  someone  who  is 
specially  skilful,  and  he  is  naturally  relied  upon  for  preference. 
In  a  chapter  further  on  I  will  describe  and  illustrate  the  proce- 
dure. 


Since  chapter  III  was  written,  I  have  come  across  a  detailed 
account  of  the  initiation  rites  among  a  tribe  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa,  namely  »[Zauberglaube  und]  Manbarkeistfeste  bei  den  Wa- 
pare,   Deutsch-Ostafrika»    (nach    den    aufzeichnungen  des  Herrn  J. 


^  Akamba  &c,   p.    18.  ^  loa.  cit.  p.   350. 
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Alberti  bearbeitet  von  P.  German)  in  Jahrbucli  des  städtischen 
Museums  für  Völkerkunde  zu  Leipzig,  pp.  72 — 88,  Leipzig,  191 3. 
The  Wapare  or  Wasu,  as  they  call  themselves,  inhabit  the  Pare 
mountain,  between  Kilimandjaro  and  the  Usambara  plateau.  I 
visited  North  Pare  in  A[)ril  19 12.  The  ceremonies  are  held  in 
the  woods  about  every  tenth  year,  and  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
They  last  from  2  to  3  months.  Much  in  the  account  is  remini- 
scent    of    the    initiation    rites  of  the  Akamba,  for  which  reason  I 

venture  to  append  some  citations:    » Man  hört  eines  nachts 

im  walde  ein  lautes  gebrüll.  Nur  eingeweihte  wissen,  das  der 
alte  [the  leader  of  the  feast  is  a  respected  eider]  diese  töne  auf 
einem  riesigen  topf  hervorbringt  (p.  72).  Der  topf  stellt  den 
löwen  dar,  —  zur  hälfte  mit  wasser  gefüllt.  —  —  —  Diese 
beiden  |an  old  man  and  an  old  woman]  machen  das  »löwenbrüUen», 
indem  sie  mit  holzröhren  in  die  topfe  blasen.  Ueber  sich  haben 
sie  ein  schwarzes  tuch  gehängt,  das  auch  den  topf  verhüllt  (p.  75). 
Der  knabe  erhält  als  mentor  einen  erwachsenen,  aber  ihm  nicht 
verwandten   mann,  der  während  des  ganzen  festes  ihm   als  berater 

zur  seite  steht (p.  73).   Die  burschen  ziehen  nackt  in  trupps 

im  land  umher In  der  steppe  müssen  sie  eine  bunte,  grosse 

eidechsenart  fangen.  P"rüchte  und  pflanzen  stehlen  die  burschen, 
was  ihnen  niemand  verwehren  darf.  Tags  über  tanzen  die  burschen 

oder  werden  von  den  alten  gepeinigt man  bindet  an  den 

penis  der  burschen  eine  grosse,  schwere  bananenblüte,  und  so 
müssen  sie  viermal  zu  den  entfernt  sitzenden  alten  laufen,  ange- 
treiben    durch    schlage    —  —  —  [The  boys  must  promise  not  to 

disclose    the    rites]. die    alten    zwingen   den  knaben  den 

penis  in  das  loch  [made  in  a  calabash]  zu  stecken  und  den  coitus 
symbolisch  auszuführen»  (p.  jy). 

The  rites  have  nothing  to  do  with  circumcision:  »Es  ist  aber 
das  eigentliche  pubertätsfest,  durch  das  der  knabe  als  mannbar 
erklärt  und  in  Stammesgemeinschaft  als  vollwertigen  mann  auf- 
genommen wird»  (p.  78).  We  have  then  social  puberty,  to  speak 
with  van   Gennep. 

From  this  detailed  description  and  the  above-mentioned  indic- 
ations  of  similar  customs  among  several  othcr  tribes,  it  would 
seem  permissiblc  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  secret  initiation  rites 
are  generally  practised  among  the  Bantu  in  Lastern  Lquatorial 
Africa,  and  that  these  customs  resemble  each  other  somewhat, 
even  in  details. 


Chapter  IV.     Marriage, 

I.     General  Customs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  among  primitive  peoples  women 
are  usually  given  in  marriage  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their 
own  inclinations.  The  Kamba  women  have,  on  the  whole,  the 
right  of  choosing  for  themselves  their  companions  through  Ufe, 
and  the  majority  of  marriages  are  founded  on  mutual  attachment. 
The  suitor,  therefore,  always  makes  sure  of  the  girl's  consent  ^  be- 
fore  he  finally  approaches  her  father.  He  does  not  usually  go 
himself,  but  sends  his  father  to  negociate  the  matter,  or,  if  the 
latter  is  prevented  from  going,  he  sends  his  eldest  brother.  The 
eldest  brother  is  in  many  respects  a  deputy  for  his  father  as  regards 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  If  a  favourable  answer  is  received, 
the  first  Step  towards  paying  for  the  bride  is  taken  at  once  — 
ku'asyx  or  kuf)oa  imvitui  ('to  buy  a  girl'),  as  it  is  called  —  two 
goats  being  sent  to  the  prospective  father-in-law.  They  are  called 
inbui  sha.  7ibeo  {<pea  'to  seek'),  since  through  them  the  suitor 
»seeks»  knowledge  of  whether  the  girl  and  her  father  still  hold  to 
their  word.  If  the  goats  are  returned,  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  continue  to  kzuasia;  but  if  only  the  strap  with 
which  the  animals  were  fastened  is  sent  back,  this  is  a  token  of 
consent.  The  despatch  of  these  goats,  then,  corresponds  to  the 
proposal  among  more  civilized  peoples. 

The  night  after  the  goats  are  received,  the  girl's  father  must 
sleep  with  his  wife.  The  suitor  then  hastens  to  send  a  couple  of  cala- 
bashes  of  beer  and  from  2  to  4  goats  {kuihkila  uki  waOikila  mbiii 
'to  foUow  the  beer  which  followed  the  goats").      On  the  receipt  of 


^  Examples  of  how  the  Kamba  youth  pays  court  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  matrimony,  have 
been  given  by  the  author  in  a  populär  work,  »Afrikanska  ströftäg».  p.  108. 
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these,  the  parents-in-la\v  niust  a^ain  ha\e  ritual  coition.  Thcn  are 
sent  a  further  5  or  10  <;()ats  and  a  bück  i\><^(S^^  la  kzvitea  mbu% 
ndakamJ  nbi  'a  bück  to  pour  out  blood  on  the  ground  for  the 
goats').  The  latter  must  be  slaughtered;  if  this  is  not  done  and 
the  bück  subsequently  dies  from  natural  causes,  the  father-in-law 
must  send  these  goats  back.  More  beer  is  now  sent  {wa  upa- 
mlna  n):cch)  to  wash  the  calabash  vessels  with').  On  this  occasion 
tlie  suitor  is  always  eager  to  send  plenty  of  beer,  because  his 
father  now  goes  to  the  j^rospective  father-in-law  to  arrangc  about 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  girl  in  goats  and  cattlc.  Sonic  time 
usually  elapses  before  any  agreement  is  reached,  and  while  the 
negociations  are  in  progress,  the  beer  is  drunk.  If  thcre  is  plenty 
of  it,  the  father-in-law 's  humour  is  improved,  and  in  consequence 
he  becomes  easier  to  deal  with,  when  the  suitor's  father  tries 
to  beat  down  the  price.  The  one  praises  the  girl,  the  other 
finds  her  füll  of  faults,  and,  among  other  things,  calls  her, 
perhaps,  kccletm  ka  'that  little  girl'  ^  Finally  they  come  to  an 
agreement. 

The  number  of  goats  to  be  paid  depends  on  the  financial 
Position  of  the  suitor;  on  an  average  40  to  50  are  paid,  besides 
cattlc,  and  a  rieh  man  may  pay  100  or  more  goats.  In  compari- 
son  with  their  ncighbours,  the  Kamba  women  command  unusually 
high  jM'ices,  and  it  seems  that  prices  were  even  higher  in  earlier 
days,  when  it  was  possible  to  steal  cattlc  with  impunity  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  They  were  also  higher  before  the  last  great 
famine  at  the  end  of  the  nineties,  when  the  tribe  was  undoubtedly 
richer  than  at  the  present  time  ^.  Among  the  Akikuyu,  for  example, 
the  usual  price  is  40  goats  and   5   sheep  (no  cattle). 

Though  the  number  of  goats  varies,  the  number  of  cattle  is 
usually  constant,  viz.  2  cows  and  2  bulls  (or  oxen),  one  of  which 
is  later  on  slaughtered  to  bc  caten.  If  one  of  the  cows  repeat- 
edly  gives  birth  to  bull-calvcs,  the  father-in-law  has  the  right  to 
send   it  back  and  dcmand  anotiicr;   if  one  of  the  cows  dies,  he  has 


^  kceletm  is  the  diminutive  of  mivUiii ;  the  diminutive  is  often  used 
contemptuously.    Cf.  my  »Notes  on  the  Kamba  Language:  ,   Uppsala  1917. 

-  According  to  Hofmann,  the  Akamba  living  on  the  coast  formerly 
paid  from  10  to  16  cows.  Hofmann,  Geburt  «Src.,  p.  11.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  price  of  a  hride  in  general  in  Africa,  .see  A.  H.  Post, 
Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz. 
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also  the  right  to  receive  another  in  its  place.  In  Kikumbuliu 
(South-East  Ukamba),  where  cattle  are  not  usually  kept  on  account 
of  the  tsetse-fly,  60  to  100  goats  are  paid  for  a  bride.  Some  of 
the  Akamba  living  there,  however,  keep  cattle  in  the  higher-lying 
tracts,  and  sometimes  pay  2   cows  and  a  number  of  goats. 

Since  money  (Indian  rupees)  is  in  general  use  in  East  Africa, 
the  prices  of  the  dififerent  animals  may  be  quoted,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  notion  of  the  real  value  of  the  price  of  a  bride.  On  an 
average  in  Ukamba,  a  goat  or  a  sheep  sells  for  5 — 6  rupees;  an 
ox  or  a  bull  for  20 — 25  rupees;  and  a  cow  for  60  rupees  or  more. 
Very  fat  animals  command  higher  prices. 

When  the  suitor  may  take  home  his  bride  depends  more  upon 
the  father-in-law's  pleasure  than  on  the  time  when  the  purchase 
money  is  paid.  However,  the  bargain  is  not  concluded  until  all 
the  cattle  have  been  delivered,  and  the  father  can,  in  the  mean- 
time,  take  his  daughter  back  when  he  likes.  The  time  within 
which  the  cattle  must  be  delivered  depends  upon  the  financial 
Position  of  the  suitor  and  also  upon  the  father-in-law's  greater  or 
lesser  indulgence  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  his  claim.  A  poor 
man  often  spreads  payment  over  two  or  three  years,  and  I  even 
know  a  middle-aged  man  who  has  not  yet  finished  paying  for  his 
wife.  When  demanding  the  payment  of  such  debts,  it  is  by  some 
considered  »good  form»  to  talk  in  metaphors,  which  the  Akamba 
are  apt  to  do  on  other  occasions,  too.  For  example,  they  may 
say :  »Bring  me  the  k'hlm>^  ('the  pot  splinter'),  or  'the  eyes  of  the 
black  one'  —  both  expressions  referring  to  the  eyes  of  the  cattle, 
pars  pro  toto.  Another  expression  is:  »Those  who  are  tormented 
by  the  rain». 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  part  of  the  price  has  been  paid  for 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  wife  home.  The  members  of 
her  family,  and  the  mother-in-law  especially,  must  receive  consi- 
derable  preliminary  gifts,  which  are  not  included  in  the  actual  pur- 
chase price.  The  latter  receives  perhaps  a  goat,  bananas,  gruel 
{usu)^  some  pieces  of  meat,  &c  —  in  a  word,  a  little  of  all  sorts 
of  food,  which  are  brought  to  her  by  the  suitor's  mother  and 
other  women.  This  is  called  ktipoka,  and  if  a  child  happens  to  be 
born  in  the  village  at  this  time,  it  is  often  called  nbokt.  The 
girl's  brothers  and  sisters  receive  presents,  such  as  beads  or  wire 
to    make    Ornaments    of.     Finally,    the    suitor,    muasia,  must  work 
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in  his  prospective  father-in-lavv's  fields,  in  which  work  his  friends 
help  him.  On  the  whole,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  fleece  him 
and  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  possible. 

If  too  long  a  time  elapses  before  the  father-in-law  delivers  up 
the  girl,  the  suitor  may  lose  patience  and  arrange  with  some  of 
his  friends  to  helj)  him  to  abduct  her.  One  day  when  she  is  work- 
ing  in  the  fields  or  going  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  she  is  sur- 
rounded  and  carried  off.  Those  who  come  up  on  hearing  her 
cries,  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  suitor's  friends  by  means 
of  long  sticks,  while  others  carry  her  off.  Pretended  (ceremo- 
nial)  abductions,  which  are  customary  with  the  Akikuyu,  the 
Akamba's  neighbours  to  the  west,  are  not  usual  among  the 
Akamba. 

The  abduction  described  here  is  quite  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence;  which  takes  place  more  or  less  with  the  woman's  con- 
nivance,  bat  it  is  probably  this  which  has  led  Krapf  and  Hilde- 
brandt to  assert  that  the  Akamba  practise  ceremonial  bride-steal- 
ing.  The  latter  writes:  »In  früheren  zeiten  war  —  so  erzählt 
man  —  bei  den  Wakamba  brautraub  mit  blutigen  gefechten  ver- 
bunden, gebräuchlich.  Ein  anklang  daran  findet  sich  noch  in  der 
sitte,  das  am  hochzeitstage  ein  bruder  oder  freund  des  bräuti- 
gams  die  braut,  wenn  sie  sich  vom  hause  entfernt,  um  wasser 
am  fluss  zu  holen,  überfällt,  ihr  gesicht  und  schultern  mit  butter 
salbt  und  dem  erwählten  trotz  scheinbaren  sträubens  zuführt»  ^  And 
Krapf  says:  »The  bridegroom  must  then  carry  off  the  bride  by 
force  or  stratagem»^.  Neither  the  author  nor  missionaries  living 
in  Ukamba  know  anything  of  this  custom.  However,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  not  to  con- 
fuse  the  rare  cases  of  real  woman-stealing  and  the  symbolic  bride- 
stealing  originating  therefrom  with  running  away  with  a  girP.  The 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  ceremonies  which  are  like  the  abduc- 
tion of  women,  are,  for  the  rest,  the  natural  human  fcelings,  such 
as  feminine  shyness  and  timidity,  and  also  grief  at  leaving  tlie 
paternal    home,    so    that    the     accounts    of    ceremonial    abduction 


1    Hildebrandt   ibid.,    p.    401. 

"   Krapf  ibid.,   p.    354.      Cf.   also    the  confused  account  in  Ilobley, 
Akamba  &c,   p.   62. 

^  See  also  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  p.  223. 
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which  are  found  even  in  modern  ethnographical  works,  must 
be  taken  with  great  reserve  in  most  cases  ^. 

When  a  man  at  last  gets  permission  to  take  his  bride  home, 
a  certain  day  is  agreed  upon.  The  home-coming  always  takes 
place  in  the  evening.  When  everybody  is  asleep,  the  girl  slips 
out  and  goes  with  the  man  to  his  village,  where  the  mother-in-law 
smears  her  neck  with  fat,  as  a  token  of  welcome  (chap.  XII).  This 
ceremony  is  certainly  of  religious-magic  significance,  and  is  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  possible  dangers  which  the  marriage 
just  entered  upon  may  entail  ^.  No  special  ceremony  takes  place, 
nor  has  the  language  any  special  word  or  expression  which  could 
correspond  to   »wedding». 

During  the  night  the  young  wife  sleeps  in  the  man's  bed,. 
but  they  may  not  have  any  intercourse.  Early  next  morning,, 
while  the  others  are  still  asleep,  she  gets  up,  sweeps  out  the  hut, 
and  makes  up  the  lire  for  cooking,  and  then  she  goes  to  bed 
again,  since  she  is  shy  —  feels  ndom,  as  it  is  called,  for  her 
mother-in-law  —  and  wants  to  show  herseif  to  her  as  little  as  possible. 
It  would  perhaps  be  too  bold  to  describe  this  household  work  of  the 
bride  as  ceremonial,  symbolic  of  her  duty.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a  good  expression  of  the  most  important  work  of  a  wo- 
man  (next  to  child-bearing),  namely,  to  work  and  keep  house  for 
her  husband^. 

Later  in  the  day,  her  friends  and  playmates  among  the  un- 
married  girls  come  to  give  her  presents  (bananas  and  other  foods), 
and  they  cry  because  they  have  lost  her  from  their  circle.  The 
songs  they  then  sing  are  called  nibapi  sia  maiw  'the  songs 
of  the  weeping'  (from  iia  'to  weep').  She  is  now  of  the  mar- 
ried,  and  will  never  again  join  in  the  dancing  or  other  merry  ga- 
mes.  In  assumed  anger  they  break  up  the  Supports  of  the  bridal 
couple's  bed,  and  take  the  husband's  ornaments,  which  hang 
on  the  bed;  this  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  them  from  doing.  At 
the    same    time    they    sing    in    shrill    voices    their    songs    of  com- 


c 
^   Cf.   Crawley,   The  Mystic  Rose,   pp.    350,    367;   and  Starcke,. 

Die  Primitive   Familie,   p.    230   ff. 

^  Cf.  Crawley  on  »The  mutual  dangers  of  contact»  in  The  My- 
stic Rose,   p.    325. 

^  On  »das  Symbol  der  zuzubereitenden  Speisen»,  see  Starcke,  pp. 
274,    280. 
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plaint,  wliich  are  audible  to  a  great  distance.  It  sometimes  Hap- 
pens that  they  return  the  next  day  and  fmish  their  vvork  of 
destruction. 

The  conduct  of  these  «^irls  can  hardly  be  an  expression  of  their 

—  er  perhaps  we  may  say  an  expression  of  the  whole  of  their  sex's 

—  reluctance  to  relinquish  one  of  their  members  to  a  man ;  nor  can 
it  be  a  sort  of  syrnpathy  (directed  against  the  man)  for  the  friend 
who,  from  easily  understandable  psychological  reasons,  begins  her 
newinarried  Hfe  only  with  a  certain  shyness  and  doubt.  Analo- 
gous  cases  from  other  peoples  render  it  morc  than  probable  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  pure  ceremonial  custom,  in  a  way  intended  to 
avert   l)ad   luck  from  the  young  couple  ^. 


The  newly  married  man's  UabiUties  towards  the  bride's  family, 
however,  are  not  yet  ended.  Even  after  he  has  got  his  wife  home, 
he  must  send  more  presents  to  her  family.  The  mother-in-law 
receives  a  goat  »to  see  the  child»  {)\>bui  'ui  kuwna  kanä),  that  is 
to  say,  in  memory  of  the  daughtcr  who  has  left  her  home.  The 
father-in-la\v,  his  other  wives,  and  the  girl's  brothers  and  sisters, 
are  also  remembered  with  presents. 

The  newly  married  couple  usually  stay  in  the  husband's  mo- 
ther's  hut,  at  any  rate  until  the  first  child  is  born,  when  they  move 
out  and  build  their  own  hut.  There  are  no  definite  rules  on  this 
point,  but  it  depends  on  the  man's  pleasure  when  he  wishes 
to  move.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  young  wife  is  shy  of  her 
mother-in-law  at  lirst,  and  somc  time  usualh-  elapses  before  she 
can,  for  example,  bring  herseif  to  eat  in  her  presence.  I  know 
one  case  where  it  took  nearly  a  year  for  a  girl  to  overcome  her 
ndo?ti  (see  chap.  V),  to  such  an  extent  has  the  feeling  become 
part  and  parccl  of  the  national  consciousness.  However,  it  greatly 
depends  upon  the  individual  character. 

As  a  rule,  the  girls  are  married  between  the  ages  of  1 2  and 
18,  the  mcn  considerably  latcr.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  a  girl  is  promised  to  a  certain  man  when  she  is  quite  young. 
Then  she  becomes  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  her  pro- 
spective    husband   that   it    never  occurs  to  her  to  raise  any  objec- 


^  See   Crawley,   p.    366. 
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tions  to  the  match.  We  have  seen  that  a  young  man  follows  his 
own  inclinations  in  the  selection  of  a  wife;  but  since  he  is  depen- 
dent  on  his  father  to  pay  the  price,  the  latter  has  much  to  say 
in  the  matter,  and  if  he  does  not  approve  of  his  son's  choice, 
nothing  comes  of  the  match.  This  dependence  of  the  son  on  the 
father  continues  in  many  matters,  as  long  as  the  latter  lives,  and 
it  is  often  said  that  a  man's  wife  is  not  his  but  his  father's. 
Cases  of  child-marriage  occur,  insofar  that  a  rieh  man  often  buys 
a  wife  for  his  son  without  Consulting  him.  However,  no  one  can 
be  married  before  he  or  she  has  been  circumcised.  If  a  man  has 
several  sons,  a  younger  son  must  always  wait  until  the  eldest  has 
a  wife,  since  the  father  can  never  be  certain  that  he  can  afiford 
to  buy  another  girl.  As  soon  as  all  the  sons  have  a  wife  each, 
a  younger  one  can,  however,  take  a  second,  even  if  the  eider  son 
has  not  yet  done  so. 

If  anyone  has  begun  to  pay  for  a  girl  and  she  should  die 
while  she  is  still  under  her  father's  roof,  the  suitor  has  the  right 
to  have  her  sister  or  to  recover  his  property.  If  the  father-in-law 
is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  back  what  he  has  received,  his  near- 
est  relations  in  the  clan  are  bound  to  help.  But  if  a  man  has 
taken  his  wife  home,  and  she  then  dies,  he  has  no  claim  to  any 
compensation ;  nor  has  he  any  if  she  should  be  barren,  a  'ggu'gguu, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Kamba  language. 

That  marriage  is  founded  on  mutual  liking  and  that  the  Kamba 
girl  does  not  submit  to  her  father's  will  without  Opposition,  is 
proved  by  many  examples.  If,  for  the  sake  of  a  large  purchase 
price,  a  father  should  marry  his  daughter  to  a  rieh  old  libertine 
who  is  repulsive  to  her,  he  not  infrequently  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
her  altogether,  since  more  than  one  girl  in  such  a  position  has 
taken  her  own  life,  and  has  been  found  hanging  by  a  strap  round 
her  neck  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  or  to  a  tree  out  in  the  fields. 
At  best,  her  lover  abducts  her  and  conceals  her  somewhere  eise,, 
until  a  divorce  is  arranged. 

2.     Special  Cases. 

There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  local  variations  of  or  addi- 
tions  to  the  above-described  customs  associated  with  matrimony.  For- 
merly  there  seems  to  have  been  in  force  in  the  region  of  Mukaa  a 
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custoni  that,  when  a  vvoman  marricd,  all  those  with  whoin  shc  had  had 
relations  previously  should  ^ive  her  husband  a  goat  each.  And  in 
Kilungu,  when  a  woman  became  pregnant,  a  man  could  give  two 
goats  as  a  present.  If  these  werc  accepted,  and  the  child  was  a 
girl,  she  was  looked  uj^on  as  the  donor's  prospective  wife,  and  he 
took  from  2  to  4  more  goats  and  beer  to  the  father;  that  is  to  say, 
he  began  to  buy  the  girl.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  paid  the 
whole  price,  and,  when  the  girl  had  been  circumcised  and  thus 
become  entitled  to  marry,  he  took  her  to  wife.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  child  was  a  boy,  hc  was  looked  upon  as  the  nian's 
special  protege  when  he  grew  uj). 

When  one  of  twin  sisters  is  married,  the  other  unniarried 
sister  is  said  to  accompany  her  to  the  man 's  home  and  stay  there 
some  days,  to  bring  luck  to  the  couple.  This  custom  is  probably 
founded  on  the  intimate  bond  which  is  thought  to  exist  between 
twins,  and  it  is  probably  of  more  recent  origin,  since,  as  we  have 
Seen,   it  was  an  old  custom  always  to  kill  one  of  twins. 

To  this  account  it  may  only  be  added  that  marriage  and 
sexual  intercourse  are,  on  the  whole,  strictly  exogamous.  See 
chap.  VII. 


3.     Polygamy. 

Every  native  desires  to  have  many  wives,  since  the  number 
of  wives  he  has  is  to  a  material  degree  a  criterion  of  his  impor- 
tance  and  wealth.  Then  he  also  gets  many  children,  so  that  the 
number  of  those  he  has  authority  over  is  increased,  and  thereby 
also  his  iniportance  ^  The  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  preg- 
nanc)',  all  sexual  intercourse  between  married  couples  ceases, 
undoubtcdh'   promotes  polygamy. 


^  Numerous  proofs  are  found  that  the  natives  are  incliiied  to  luok 
down  on  US  Europeans  for  cur  monogamy,  and  because  many  of  us 
are  still  unmarried  even  at  an  advanced  age.  Once  when  I  was  oblig- 
ed  to  compel  some  oldish  Kamba  men  to  act  as  bearers  for  me.  they 
expressed  their  displeasure  at  being  treated  so  by  a  young  man  who 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  afford  a  wife.  Barth  teils  that  the  Tuaregs 
in  West  Sahara  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  him  except  that  he  was 
unmarried.  II.  Bartii,  Keisen  und  Entdeckungen  in  Nord-  und  Central- 
Afrika,    I,   p.    489. 
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The  first  wife  is  always  the  chief  one,  and  is  called  h6eti 
hn(snJ  'the  big  wife',  or  kikxi  'the  old  one',  without  necessarily 
being  old.  The  other  wives  call  her  mivattui  'mother'.  They  also 
have  to  obey  her  as  children  do  their  mother,  and  she  superin- 
tends  their  work.  The  head  of  the  house  teils  her  what  he 
wants  done,  and  she  then  sets  the  »little»  wives  to  work.  The 
latter's  respect  for  her  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  may  not  call 
her  by  her  name ;  besides  »mother»,  she  is  called  sw'ggania,  »N. 
N's  mother»,  after  her  children.  The  latter  are  also  called  by  the 
»little»  wives  by  names  other  than  their  own.  This  is  a  sign  of 
ndom  (see  chap.  V).  A  young  wife  who  has  not  yet  born  a 
child  may  not  eat  porridge  {^gtinä)  with  one  of  her  older  fellow- 
wives  who  has  ceased  to  bear,  or  she  will  become  barren. 

Relations  between  the  wives  are  generally  good;  if  they  quar- 
rel,  the  husband  may  castigate  them.  Much  dissension  is  preven- 
ted  by  the  superior  position  of  the  »big»  wife,  but  especially  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  usual  for  every  woman  to  have  her  own  hut, 
prepare  her  own  food,  have  her  own  cows  to  milk,  and  her  own 
fields  to  tili.  Cases  of  jealousy  do  occur,  but  the  »big»  wife  usu- 
ally  likes  to  see  her  husband  take  more  wives,  because  they  lighten 
her  work.  She  can,  on  account  of  her  superior  position,  leave 
to  them  all  the  heavier  work,  such  as  hewing  wood,  carrying  wa- 
ter, shutting  the  cattle-kraals  at  night,  opening  them  in  the  mor- 
ning,  &c.  In  this  way  a  division  of  labour  is  often  efifected,  so 
that  turns  are  taken  at  the  different  sorts  of  work.  If  a  man  has 
only  one  wife  and  later,  when  he  is  old,  buys  a  young  girl,  the 
latter  usually  stays  in  the  eider  wife's  hut,  and  is  treated  as  a 
daughter  by  her,  but  must  do  most  of  the  work  under  her  direc- 
tion.  The  hut-tax  introduced  by  the  British  Government  ^  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  old  custom  of  giving  every  wife  her  own 
hut,  since,  in  order  to  escape  paying  the  tax,  the  natives  put  sev- 
eral  women  in  the  same  hut.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the  tax 
began  to  be  levied  on  the  number  of  wives,  instead  of  on  the 
number  of  huts,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  natives 
to  reduce  the  number  of  their  huts. 

Since  marriage  is  chiefly  an  economic  question,  it  is  not  to 
be    wondered    at    that,    in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  polygamy,  a 


^  Three   rupees  per  hut. 
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large  number  of  Akamba  cannot  manage  to  get  more  than  one 
wife.  »The  poor  man  is  a  monogamist  all  the  world  over»,  says 
Weule  aptly.  The  most  usual  number  of  wives  is  one  to  three, 
and,  if  Statistical  investigations  vvere  made,  the  percentage  of  those 
who  had  more  than  three  would  be  found  to  be  very  low  ^  V\'e 
should  find  the  same  State  of  things  among  most  of  the  Bantu 
peoples,  so  that  the  populär  conception  of  polygamy,  that  every 
man  has  a  large  number  of  wives,  is  far  from  being  correct.  Na- 
turally,  besides  the  economic  question,  one  important  factor  is  the 
Proportion  between  the  different  sexes;  and  therefore,  as  has  often 
been  maintained,  polygamy  can  never  be  the  normal  form  of 
marriage,  since  it  would  require  twice  as  many  women  as  men. 
Seeing  that  warfare  among  the  Akamba  has  ceased,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  proportion  of  men  will  increase,  and  that  there- 
fore monogamy  will  become  more  general.  I  append  a  list  of  26 
families  (see  p.  87)  from  Machakos  district,  but  the  number  is, 
of  course,  too  small  for  any  positive  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at. 

From  economic  reasons,  some  men  must  remain  unmarried 
a  long  time,  and  Hofmann  says  that,  in  the  districts  round  his 
mission-station,  Ikutha,  in  East  Ukamba,  alone,  he  could  count  up 
quite  a  respectable  number  of  elderly  bachelors  ^.  However,  there 
seem  to  be  none  who  die  as  bachelors.  As  we  shall  see  presently, 
in  case  of  need,  a  poor  man  can  always  get  a  widow  for  his  wife, 
or  he  can  simply  elope  with  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Old  maids, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  met  with  at  all. 

A  married  woman  can  quite  lawfully  have  relations  with  other 
men,  her  husband  often  placing  her  at  the  disposal  of  a  man  of 
the  same  clan,  or  of  a  friend,  who  comes  on  a  visit  and  stays 
over  night.  The  language  has  a  special  word  for  this,  kuOita. 
The  rieh  Kamba  man  is  proud  to  be  able  to  entertain  a  crowd 
of  guests  in  this  way,  each  one  having  a  separate  hut  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  same  custom  is  found  among  other  East  African 
l)eoples,  such  as  the  Masai,  where  the  guest  thrusts  his  spear 
into    the    ground    outsidc    the    hut,   which,  with   all  its  Contents,  is 


^  Kitilli  (Kitui  district),  the  riebest  man  in  Ukamba,  was  a  great  ex- 
ception  with  his  fifty  wives,  distributed  in  many  places.  Mbota,  one  of 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  Machakos  district,  had  seventeen 
wives. 

-   Hof  mann,    Geburt  «Iv'c,   p.    10. 
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then  at  his  disposal  ^.  Although  such  relations  are  considered  law- 
ful  by  the  Akamba,  the  man  who  indulges  in  them  must  be  puri- 
fied  before  he  can  enter  his  own  hut  again.  The  purifying  medium, 
]iondm,  consists  of  certain  roots,  which  are  pounded  and  mixed 
with  water.  The  man  takes  a  Httle  in  each  hand,  and  rubs  them 
along  both  sides  of  his  body.  He  may  now  enter  his  hut  again. 
This  ceremony  must  also  be  observed  as  regards  one  of  his  own 
wives,  if  the  man,  after  coitus  with  one  wife,  goes  to  another  who 
has  a  Uttle  baby;  otherwise  she  refuses  to  receive  him,  saying: 
»I  do  not  want  my  child  to  die». 

A  remarkable  fact,  for  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  explanation,  is  the  following:  If  a  man  has  several  wives  (A, 
B,  and  C),  and  they  have  sons  who  are  married,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  the  half-brother 
corresponding  to  him  in  age;  that  is  to  say,  A's  eldest  son  can 
sleep  with  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  B  or  C;  A's  second  son 
with  the  wife  of  the  second  son  of  B  or  C;  and  so  on.  A  ki- 
JHivcemwd,  i.  e.  a  man  who  has  no  true  brothers  or  sisters,  has  the 
right  to  sleep  with  all  his  half-brothers'  wives  —  presumably  be- 
cause  he  is,  in  a  way,  at  the  same  time  his  mother's  eldest, 
youngest,   and  middle  son. 


4.     Divorce. 

Although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  among  the 
Akamba  a  marriage  is  entered  upon  for  life,  yet  divorce  often 
occurs  among  them,  as  is  usual  among  a  people  at  a  low  stage 
of  civiHzation.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many  and  various.  The 
husband  perhaps  thinks  that  his  wife  is  not  industrious  or  is  not 
a  good  Cook,  or  he  discovers  that  she  is  unfaithfuP.  If  he  can 
prove  that  his  dissatisfaction  is  justified,  he  may  send  her  home 
to  her  father  and  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  the  purchase  money. 
For  this  purpose  he  keeps  a  notched  stick  {kika  km  kiitala   vibiii, 

1  M.  Weiss.  Die  Völkerstämme  im  Norden  Deutsch-Ost- Afrikas, 
p.  386.  As  is  well  known,  this  custom  is  found  over  the  whole  world; 
cf.   E.   Westermarck,   The  History  of  Human  Marriage,   p.    74. 

^  Unfaithfulness  seems,  however,  very  seldom  to  lead  to  divorce; 
see  chap.  XI.  i. 
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a  stick  to  count  goats  with'),  or  a  bündle  of  pegs,  one  notch 
or  j)eg  for  each  animal  he  has  paid.  He  can  also  change  her  for 
one  of  her  sisters,  an  exchange  which  the  father-in-law  is  very 
anxious  to  effect,  as  then  he  escapes  repaying  the  price  of  the 
bride.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  woman  to  elope  with  a  lover,  and 
then  if  the  husband  wishes  to  be  divorced  from  her,  it  is  an  es- 
sential  condition  that  he  takes  her  back  to  her  father,  if  he 
wishes  to  claim  repayment  of  the  purchase  money.  In  the  Macha- 
kos  district,  Western  Ukamba,  many  a  married  man  has  been 
put  to  great  trouble  to  look  for  his  wife  in  the  Kikuyu  region  in  the 
west,  whither  she  has  fled.  The  delicate  question  in  divorce  is 
that  of  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  bride,  and 
cverywhere  where  women  are  bought,  this  is  a  contributory  factor  to 
rendering  marriages  less  dissoluble.  If  the  husband  is  willing  to 
forego  repayment,  or  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  father-in-law  is 
ready  to  repay  at  any  moment,  there  is  usually  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  divorce  at  any  time.  Thus,  in  a  way,  the  wife  is  as  free  as 
the  husband  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 

A  wife's  unfruitfulness  is  a  ground  for  divorce  among  many 
ncgro  tribes ;  but  among  the  Akamba  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  man  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  for  the  difficulty 
is  got  over  by  the  man's  taking  another  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man's  impotence  is  good  ground  for  a  divorce,  since  it  is  a  wo- 
nian's  pride  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible  ^.  An  impotent 
man  is  called  a  ndcewa  (an  ox).  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
\oung  man  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  ndc^zva,  is  challenged  by 
the  unmarried  girls  to  prove  the  rumour  unfounded,  or  they  will 
have   notiiing  to  do  with   him. 

AnK)ng  all  less  civilized  peoples,  I  believe,  the  children  are  left 
in  the  Charge  of  the  mother  after  divorce,  and  this  is  the  case  also 
among  the  Akamba.  The  father  can  keep  them  if  he  wishes  to,  but 
then  he  forfeits  the  purchase  money.  This  is  quite  just  according  to 
the  native  view,  for  a  man  takes  a  wife  chiefly  to  get  children, 
and  if  hc  keej)s  the  children  when  he  is  divorced,  he  has  got 
value    for    the    ])urchase  money,   and  has  nothing  more  to  expect. 

^  Tlie  unfruitfulness  of  the  husband  seems  often  to  be  good  ground 
for  divorce  among  Bantu  peoples;  cf.  e.  g.  Weule,  Wissenschaftl. 
Ergebnisse  meiner  Ethnograph.  Forschungsreise  in  den  Südosten  Deutsch- 
Ost- Afrikas,   p,   61,   97. 
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From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  husband  who  has  paid  for  his 
wife  is  the  owner  of  a  child  which  she  gets  by  anyone  eise.  Sir 
Charles  Eliot  relates  that,  during  the  great  famine  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-nineties,  many  Kamba  women  ran  away  from  their 
homes,  and,  to  obtain  food,  went  and  lived  with  Hindoo  workmen 
on  the  Uganda  railway,  which  was  then  in  course  of  construction. 
When  the  famine  was  over,  their  husbands  came  and  tried  to 
claim  the  children  that  their  wives  had  had  by  the  Hindoos.  The 
women  themselves  were  a  minor  consideration.  Eliot  says  aptly: 
»It  is  characteristic  that  the  legal  owner  of  a  woman  is  regarded 
as  the  owner  and  father  of  her  children,  whoever  the  real  proge- 
nitor  may  be»  ^.  This  conception  of  the  right  of  ownership  in 
children  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  Bantu  peoples  among  whom 
paternal  right  prevails  ^. 


5.     Widows  and  the  fatherless. 

According  to  native  law,  when  a  man  dies,  the  widow  {muka 
wa  ndiwa  <  tia  'to  leave  over')  goes  to  his  eldest  brother.  The 
latter  may,  if  he  likes,  make  her  over  to  another  person,  who  then 
has  to  pay  the  owner  for  her.  If  she  is  old,  so  that  he  does  not  care 
to  keep  her  himself  and  has  no  prospect  of  selling  her,  he  may 
lend  her  to  someone.  Thus,  in  the  Machakos  region,  elderly  widows 
are  given  to  men  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe,  many  of  whom  work 
there  for  the  Akamba.  A  poor  man  who  cannot  afiford  to  buy  a 
wife  is  glad  to  take  over  a  widow.  Children  which  are  the  fruit 
of  such  an  alliance,  however,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  woman, 
which  agrees  with  what  has  been  mentioned  above.  If  a  man 
leaves  many  widows,  it  is  usual  to  divide  them  among  his  brothers. 
If,  again,  he  has  no  brothers,  the  nearest  heir  has  the  disposal 
of  them. 

Although  all  the  father's  wives  are  regarded  by  the  children 
as  their  mothers,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  young  widow  to  be 
given  to  one  of  the  man's  sons  by  an  older  wife,  with  which  son 


^   C.   Eliot,   The  East  Africa  Protectorate,   p.    125. 
^   Some    further    examples    are    given    by  J.   Kohier,   Rechte   der 
deutschen    Schutzgebiete,    IV.   Das  Banturecht  in   Ostafrika. 
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she  is  more  of  an  age.  This  is,  however,  conditional  upon  her 
never  having  had  sexual  intercourse  with  the  deceased  husband 
(the  father).  If  such  is  not  the  case,  a  man  with  many  vvives 
can    transfer    one   of  the  youngest  to  his  son  during  his  Hfetime  ^. 

For  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  custom  that  a  brother  inherits 
a  deceased  brother's  wife,  see  »Law  of  Inheritance»  (Chap.  XI.  2). 
With  her  owner's  permission,  a  widow  may  also  return  to  her  fa- 
ther. However,  she  is  only  deposited  with  him,  so  to  say,  and 
her  owner  has  no  right  to  demand  her  purchasc  nioney  back 
again.  If  he  makes  äny  such  claim,  the  father-in-law  says:  »My 
daughter  is  your  wife;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  her  in  your 
own  house,  it  is  your  own  business».  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any- 
one  eise  wishes  to  have  her  now,  he  must  buy  her  from  the  fa- 
ther. who  then  hands  over  the  purchase  money  to  her  husband. 

In  the  event  of  a  widow  not  going  to  her  brother-in-law,  but 
to  a  stranger,  she  must  first  go  through  a  ritual  coitus  with  anothcr 
elderly  man  {muhamä),  otherwise  her  prospective  husband 's  earlier 
wives  will  become  barren,  or  her  children  will  die.  The  difference 
betueen  this  coitus  and  that  which  is  customary  as  an  ordinary 
purification  after  a  death  (Chap.  VII.   2)  is  not  clear  to  me. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  point  out,  in  passing,  that  such  ri- 
tual coitus  is  particularly  often  practised  by  the  Akamba,  in  prac- 
tically  all  conditions  of  life.  It  can  only  be  performed  by  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  a  Mukamba's  life.  He 
must  have  had  at  least  as  many  experiences  as  the  woman  he  is 
about  to  purify.  If,  for  example,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  the 
widow  has  circumcised  children,  a  man  who  has  not  yet  taken 
his  own  children  to  be  circumcised  cannot  perform  the  ceremony 
with  her. 

He  who  takes  over  his  brother's  widow,  looks  upon  her  child- 
ren in  every  way  as  his  own.  If  they  are  girls,  he  receives  all  the 
purchase  money  when  they  are  married  -.  However,  the  children 
always  call  him  juwcsnäzcasa  'uncle'.  What  is  more  interesting 
is   that,    if  he    himself  gets  any  children  by  the  woman,  they  also 


'  It  i.s  quite  usual  in  polygamous  families  for  a  son  to  inherit  one 
of  hi.s  father's  widows,  who  is  not  his  own  mother;  cf.  Westermarck 
ibid.    p.    512. 

-  As  we  shall  see  in  Chap.  XI,  he  cannot,  however,  to  his  own 
advantage,   dispose   of  the   sons'    inheritance   from   their  father. 
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say  mwcendwasa,  and  not  ?taii  'father'.  We  shall  see  below  (Chap.  XI) 
that  the  property  of  a  dead  man  who  was  childless  does  not 
go  to  the  brother,  but  to  the  son  the  latter  may  have  by  the  wi- 
dow.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that,  in  a  way,  the  deceased  is  looked 
upon  as  the  child's  father.  The  question  then  is  whether  the  son 
is  really  looked  upon  as  actually  begotten  by  the  dead  man  —  the 
idea  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  unreasonable  in  the  case  of 
a  people  that  worships  ancestral  spirits  —  or  whether  the  essen- 
tial  factor  is  the  right  of  ownership,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
continue  even  after  death.  The  last  assumption  is  supported  by, 
and  can  be  considered  as  an  extreme  consequence  of,  the  natives' 
conception  of  the  right  of  ownership  in  children,  which  is  clearly 
and  concisely  defined  by  Eliot  in  the  citation  given  above  ^ 

Thus,  even  if  the  boundaries  seem  vague,  there  is  reason  to 
maintain  that  a  form  of  levirate  exists  among  the  Akamba,  side 
by  side  with  the  custom  for  the  brother  to  take  over  a  dead  man's 
widow  on  purely  practical  and  economic  grounds.  VVe  shall  revert 
to  the  point  in  Chap.  XL   2. 

6.     Statistics  of  Families. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  surprising  excess  of 
boys  over  girls,  but  the  figures  can  only  be  considered  as  approxi- 
mate,  since  I  do  not  know  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  the 
dead  children.  Hobley  gives  the  following  statistics  for  38  Kamba 
families^:  wives  117,  male  children  born  195,  female  children  born 
197.  Here  the  girls  are  slightly  in  excess,  a  State  of  things  which 
is  more  appropriate  for  a  polygamous  people.  According  to  the 
work  of  Hobley  cited  below,  however,  the  number  of  boys  among 
the  Bantu-Kavirondo  (north  and  east  of  Lake  Victoria)  is  in  excess, 
o''  57)5  %  °^  ^^^  total  number  of  children.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing  to  study  how  polygamy  can  exist  under  such  conditions. 
As  far  as  the  Akamba  are  concerned,  my  material  is  too  slight 
to  allow  of  reliable  conclusions  to  be'  drawn  from  it.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  if  it  is  the  case  that 
more  boys  than  girls  —  or  at  least  an  equal  number  of  each  —  are  born. 


^   Cf.     Starcke"s    treatment    of    the    question    of    levirate    in    »pie 
Primitive  Familie»,   p.    150   ff. 

^  Hobley,  A-Kamba,   p.    12. 
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Name  of  Father 

Numbcr 
of  w ivcs 

Xuinher 
ren    1 

of  child- 
iving 

Xuinber 
of  child- 
ren  deail 

j 

£ 

\Va  mbua  u  a  ? 

2 

5 

3 

; 

Mbithi  wa    ? 

4 

4 

4 

— 

Matata  wa  Kianibi 

I 

2 

4 

6 

Munge  wa  Kavala 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Bwana  wa   ? 

--) 

4 

3 

3 

Katumo  wa  Mulomba 

2 

4 

6 

I 

Muniambu  wa   ? 

I 

0 

I 

3 

Kituku  wa  Mulomba 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Ngotho  wa  Nguli 

3^ 

2 

I 

4 

r 

I 

— 

I 

3 

Mukula  wa  Kisangi 

6 

4 

5 

3 

Ngao  wa  Kiambi 

■^ 
:> 

2 

3 

9(?) 

Seke  wa  Niaa 

I 

4 

I 

2 

Mbonge  wa  Kithome 

I 

— 

3 

2 

Nthenge  wa  Nguio 

2 

4 

I 

— 

Musuva  wa  Munene 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Nsau  wa   ? 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Kisoi  wa  Kiene 

I 

3 

— 

— 

Munsu  wa   ? 

I 

7 

2 

2 

Muniambu  wa  Wakenia 

I 

2 

— 

3 

Nsau  wa  Kivati 

2 

5 

5 

I 

Ndambuki  wa  Mbuo 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Nginia  wa  Kaliu 

2 

5 

3 

— 

Matuanga  wa  Nsau 

3' 

10 

6 

T 

Kitavi  wa  Ngavi 

2  " 

3 

— 

1 

Muli   wa  Inguli 

1 

3 

0 

Total  26 

52 

100 

;o 

61 

^  Of  whom  one,  as  I  chanced  to  learn,  was  harren  {a.i^nvirim).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  several  among  all  the  wives  are  harren,  since  har- 
ren  women   are   rather  numerous  among  the   Akamba. 

2  Besides  one  deceased. 
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another  factor  must,  in  bygone  times,  have  contributed  to  levelling 
the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  namely,  the  incessant  feuds  waged  both 
with  their  neighbours  and  among  themselves.  One  may  also  venture 
to  assume  that  a  greater  number  of  boys  than  girls  die  in  infancy. 

The  number  of  children  that  die  is  striking  —  according  to 
my  statistics,  more  than  25  ^  of  the  whole  number  born.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  death-rate  among  children  is  always  high  among 
primitive  peoples,  and  in  Ukamba  there  is  rarely  a  family  to  be 
met  with  which  has  not  lost  at  least  one  child.  Most  of  them 
die  in  early  infancy,  as  a  result  of  injudicious  treatment  and  espe 
cially  owing  to  unsuitable  feeding.  All  too  early  the  natives  begin 
to  stuff  the  children  with  the  same  food  as  they  eat  themselves: 
boiled  beans,  maize,  and  such  things,  which  for  them  are  alto- 
gether  too  indigestible.  The  children  also  sufifer  a  great  deal  from 
the  cold.  These  factors  are,  however,  hardly  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  high  death-rate  adduced  above.  The  figures  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  misleading,  insofar  as  a  large  number  of  these 
children  died  during  the  great  famine  of  1897 — 99.  All  the  fathers 
of  families  are,  it  must  be  mentioned,  middle-aged  or  elderly  men  ^. 

Finally,  I  will  here  again  point  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
statistics  relating  to  polygamous  families,  whether  the  investigator 
wishes  to  do  it  personally  or  contents  himself  with  accepting  the 
Statements  of  the  natives.  Just  as  the  Akamba  consider  it  is  un- 
lucky  to  count  their  cattle,  so  they  think  that  the  number  of  their 
children  should  never  be  revealed  to  other  people.  If  they  do  teil 
the  number  of  their  children,  or  if  the  Information  is  obtained  from 
other  persons,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  native  in 
most  cases  includes  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  among 
his  ovvn,  since  by  native  law  a  deceased  man's  wife  falls  to  his 
brother,  who  then  looks  upon  his  brother's  children  in  every 
respect  as  his  own. 


^  According  to  the  material  collected  by  Hobley  from  the  nilotic 
»ya-luo»  (Kavirondo),  on  Lake  Victoria,  44,5  %  died  out  of  126.  C.  V. 
Hobley,  Anthropological  Studies  in  Kavirondo  and  Nandi,  Journ.  An- 
thropol.  Inst.    1903,  p.   255. 


Chapter  V.     Relations  between  persons 
connected  by  marriage. 

I.     The  conception  of  ndoni. 

As  soon  as  a  man  marries,  he  assumes  a  certain  position  to- 
wards  his  parents-in-law  and  the  members  of  their  family,  and  has 
a  number  of  rules  of  conduct  to  observe  towards  them.  Since 
there  is  no  corresponding  custom  with  us,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
that  reason  to  formulate  a  short  definition  of  it,  it  is  undoubtedly 
best  to  retain  the  native  word,  nboni,  and  later  to  give  as  com- 
plete  an  account  of  its  significance  as  possible.  nboni  really 
means  »shyness,  feeUng  of  shame»,  and  is,  both  in  meaning  and 
apphcation,  identical  with  vvhat  the  Zulus  and  alHed  tribes  call 
hlonipa"^.  Besides,  as  is  well  known,  the  phenomenon  is  not 
unusual  within  exogamous  groups.  The  person  with  whom  one 
Stands  in  a  relation  of  nboni,  is  called  jnKponi  (pl.  apom)  ~.  Men 
as  well  as  women  have  their  apom,  that  is,  really,  persons  to- 
wards whom  they  must  appear  »shy »  —  that  is  to  say,  they  must 
carefully  avoid  them  in  every  way.  To  neglect  this  brings  mis- 
fortune,    so    that    we    are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  sort  of  taboo. 

The  most  important  ndoni-pexson  is  the  mother-in-law,  A 
man  and  his  mother-in-law  must  not  mention  each  other  by  name; 
if  they  meet  on  a  path,  the  man  steps  on  one  side,  or  even  both 
do  so.  A  woman  Covers  her  breast  when  she  sees  her  son-in-law, 
and  they  avoid  looking  each  other  in  the  face.  When  visiting 
his  father-in-law's  village,  he  may  not  enter  his  mother-in-law's 
hut,    as    long    as    she  is    inside  it,  but  must  remain    outside.      He 


'   Cf.    D.     Kidd,     The    Essential    Kafir,   p.   236.      Callaway,   The 
Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

^  Mupotit  luakwa  or  iniifjonwa,    'my   fiiujiniii\ 
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may  talk  to  her  from  outside,  but  often  he  prefers  to  have  an  in- 
termediary,  if  there  is  anyone  present.  If  the  mother-in-law 
goes  out  or  withdravvs  to  the  we  (a  part  partitioned  off  in  the 
back  part  of  the  hut),  he  may  go  inside  the  door  and  sit 
down,  but  may  not  go  further  in.  If,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
father-in-law's  village,  he  sees  his  mother-in-law  outside  it,  he  hides 
himself  in  the  bushes,  and  if  she  shovvs  no  signs  of  going  away, 
he  goes  off  in  another  direction,  to  await  a  better  opportunity.  If 
the  father-in-law  has  several  wives,  all  of  them  and  their  eider 
daughters  are  his  apom. 

nboni  relations  naturally  begin  already  when  a  man  begins  to 
pay  for  a  girl  —  thus  before  she  has  been  taken  to  his  home  as  his 
wife.  One  day  I  heard  a  youth  call  one  of  my  servants  rnuponwa 
('my  nmpom),  and  I  therefore  asked  the  latter  if  they  really 
were  apom.  »No»,  was  the  answer,  »but  the  mother  of  the  girl 
he  is  buying  is  called  Kavuva,  just  as  myself».  Although  the 
man  in  question  was  thus  speaking  to  a  person  who  was  not 
his  prospective  mother-in-law,  and  the  latter  was  not  present,  he 
could  not  mention  the  name  they  bore  in  common.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  is  principally  the  first  name,  that  which  is  given  at 
birth,  which  must  not  be  mentioned  —  with  later  ones  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  so  particular. 

Among  some  peoples  this  restraint  ceases  with  the  birth  of  the 
first  child,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  this  is  the 
case  also  among  the  Akamba.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ndom  feeling 
between  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  is  modified  with  time,  so  that 
they  can  talk  and  associate  with  each  other  more  freely.  By  making 
certain  payments  to  the  mother-in-law,  as  for  example  a  good 
she-goat,  the  right  can  be  acquired  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  her  hut, 
when  she  is  away  or  in  the  we.  If  the  son-in-law  comes  on  a  visit, 
she  is  ready  to  withdraw  there,  so  that  he  can  go  to  the  hearth. 
The  acquisition  of  this  right  is  called  poa  luwaki  'to  buy  fire'. 
A  modification  such  as  this  has  certainly  been  brought  about  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  The  distance  to  the  parents-in-law's 
village  is  often  long,  and  the  nights  in  the  highlands  of  Ukamba 
are  often  cold;  perhaps  it  rains  on  the  way,  &c,  and  so  the  visitor 
really  needs  to  sit  by  the  fire  to  warm  himself. 

Here  may  be  cited  an  event  by  which  the  nboni  relations 
between  a  certain  mother-in-law  and  her  son-in-law  were  dissolved, 
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or,  as  the  iiatives  say,  »killed»  {liQ  ndom)  —  as  far  as  I  know 
a  unique  case. 

Kisese,  an  elderly  man  livin«^  north  of  Machakos,  took  part 
in  a  drinking-bout  close  to  His  mother-in-law's  village.  When 
very  drunk  and  incapable  of  recognising  people,  he  went  to 
her  hut  in  the  evening,  vvhere  he  crept  into  the  zve  and  went 
to  sleep,  not  waking  until  the  following  morning.  The  conster- 
nation  of  the  people  at  this  event  was  indescribable,  and  even 
Kisese  must  have  feit  sheepish  at  first.  Having  been  a  leader 
in  the  time  of  tiie  wars,  however,  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  at  once  sent  a  messenger  home  for  a  fat  ox  and  some  goats, 
which  he  presented  to  his  mother-in-law,  saying:  »P'rom  this  time 
forth  all  ndom  is  over  between  us  two».  If  he  had  been  a  youth, 
it  would  probably  have  cost  him  dear,  but  as  he  was  a  rieh  and 
influential  man,  he  got  his  own  way. 

Kisese's  action  was  highly  approved  of  by  several  younger 
married  men,  and  I  have  heard  them  say  that  when  they  become  atu- 
ima  'elderly  men'  (Chap.  IX.  i)  they  will  do  likewise.  Perhaps  they 
will.  If  the  example  were  widely  followed,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
illustration  of  how  an  old  custom  is  violated  by  chance,  and 
how  the  new  one  thus  introduced  gradually  gains  ground.  To 
make  this  possible,  the  originators  of  the  new  ideas  must  be  in- 
fluential persons;  but  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  facilitated  if  the 
old  custom  is  irksome  and  oppressive,  or  feit  to  be  so  at  least 
by  reasoning  individuals. 

For  further  and  more  usual  methods  of  »killing»  other  kinds 
of  ndom,   see  below. 

All  the  eider  sisters  of  a  man's  wife  are  also  his  ajtom,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  a  woman  and  her  father-in-law  and  her  luisband's 
eider  brothers.  Between  a  man  and  his  wife's  younger  sisters 
there  is  no  ndom  —  they  may  even  lie  in  his  bed,  but  naturally 
without  any  intercourse.  This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  lan- 
guage  —  an  eider  sister-in-law  is  called  mupom,  but  a  younger 
one  mzvamoa,  nixvamu,  vnvaninh)  (my,  thy,  his  younger  sister-in- 
law').  A  woman  calls  her  eider  brother-in-law  ukulu  or  vmku.> 
waitui  'our  old  one',  also  asa  'father'  (often  with  mumm  'the 
little',    added    to    distinguish    him    from    the  head  of  the  family)^ 

^  ttkidii  and  tmikno  are  no  doutit  only  different  formations  from 
the   root   kii/it. 
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She  calls  his  wife  inui  or  mwaitm  'mother'.  A  younger  brother- 
in-la\v,  though  not  mu])oni,  she  does  not  readily  address  by  name 
if  he  is  present,  but  employs  some  other  expression  instead.  If 
two  brothers  are  married,  the  eider  is  mtipom  to  the  wife  of  the 
other.  They  have  their  places  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fire-place, 
but  the  woman  likes  to  take  refuge  in  her  bed  when  her  eider  brother- 
in-law  is  there  —  it  often  happens  that  two  sons,  who  are  both 
newly  married,  live  together  in  the  mother's  hut. 

A  kind  of  ndom  exists  also  between  women,  namely,  between 
a  young  wife  and  her  mother-in-law,  her  husband's  eider  wife,  or 
his  eider  sister.  This  ndom  feeling  is,  however,  not  mutual,  but 
is  only  feit  by  the  young  wife,  and  finds  expression  in  a  sort  of 
exaggerated  timidity  for  the  persons  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  a  purely  natural  shyness.  She  dares 
not  even  eat  in  their  presence.  To  banish  this  shyness  it  is  usual 
for  the  older  wives  to  take  a  bowl  of  fat  each  and  smear  their 
new  »colleague»  with  it,  after  which  it  is  considered  that  the 
timidity  will  soon  vanish.  She  must  not  address  her  husband's 
eider  sister  by  name,  but  must  call  her  ukulu  (cf.  above).  However, 
of  all  her  apom,  a  young  wife  shuns  her  mother-in-law  most,  and 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  more  intimate  relations  with  her,  she  must 
pay  some  small  tribute.  As  mentioned  before,  a  young  couple  usually 
live  in  the  husband's  mother's  hut,  until  the  first  child  is  born.  For  the 
right  of  sitting  beside  her  mother-in-law  on  the  hearth,  the  daughter- 
in-law  gives  her  bananas,  &c;  previous  to  this,  they  sit  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire-place.  The  daughter-in-law,  however,  may  not  yet  go 
into  the  we;  if  she  wants  anything  out  of  it,  she  must  get  it  with  a 
stick  or  hook.  The  right  to  enter  the  we  is  obtained  by  a  further 
gift  of  bananas,  in  return  for  which,  however,  the  mother-in-law 
makes  her  daughter-in-law  a  small  present,  such  as  beads  or  other 
articles  of  adornment.  Some  time  usually  elapses  before  this  right 
is  acquired.  I  have  met  women  who  have  been  married  2  or  3 
years,  but  who  have  never  set  foot  in  the  mother-in-law's  we.  In 
such  cases,  the  reason  is  usually  to  be  sought  in  the  younger 
woman's  temperament,  for  some  can  only  with  difficulty  overcome 
their  ndom  feeling,  whereas  the  mother-in-law  usually  seems  to 
have  no  objection  to  bringing  about  freer  intercourse,  for  she  can 
then  with  less  difficulty  avail  herseif  of  her  daughter-in-law's  Ser- 
vices.    Parents-in-law  are  not  each  other's  apom. 
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The  man  who  does  not  observe  his  ndom  obligations,  such 
as  goini^  to  one  side  vvhen  he  meets  his  mupom  &c,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mti'^csndii,  an  obstinate  and  incorrioible  fellow,  and  no 
woman  who  knows  about  it  will  give  him  her  daughter  in  marriage. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  nöom  relations  in  regard  to 
avoiding  one  another  must  often  be  irksome  for  the  natives,  and 
this  is  probably  why  they  can  be  done  away  vvith  in  the  less  im- 
portant  degrees,  as,  for  example,  between  a  man  and  his  younger 
brother's  wife.  This  is  called  UQ  'ogeani  'to  kill  the  mutual 
refusal'^  The  woman  presents  her  male  mnpom  with  a  couple 
of  bunches  of  bananas  {ndumba),  and  receives  perhaps  a  goat  in 
return,  and  then  they  agree  not  to  avoid  each  other  any  more. 
They  can  now  converse  freely  together  and  sit  beside  each  other. 
This  relaxation,  however,  is  not  possible  between  a  mother-in-law 
and  her  son-in-law,  and  the  case  cited  above  must  be  looked  upon 
as  exceptional. 


2.     Taboo  of  Names. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  aponi  may  not  mention  each 
other's  names.  A  synonymous  word  is  employed  instead.  Froni 
an  other  side,  if  a  mupoms  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  some 
object  or  such  like,  the  object  in  question  must,  in  conversation, 
be  referred   to  by  another  name  for  it.     As,  for  instance, 

for  kwko  'to-morrow',  is  substitutcd  um    to-morrow' 

»  ktlonzo  'noise'  »  'gguapa 

»  'hlondn  'sheep'  »  'gondu  'sheep'    (same  root) 

»  iizuki  'bee'  »  ndo^o^i 

»  nzoka  'snake'  »  niainu    ia    7i<)i    'the    animal    ol 

the  earth',  or  mvdu  'lizard' 

»  wa  mbua  'of  rain'  »  ndtijm 

»  iigonio  'chisel'  »  k>l)o^goi{<lw^god  \.o'i\\-^\\)Q\\). 

An  example  may  illustrate  this  name-taboo  and  the  ingenuit\- 
which  is  sometimes  siiown  in  surmounting  the  difficulty.  In  British 
Käst  Africa  small  change,  called  mbesa  (kisuaheli  pesd)  among  the 
Akamba,    is    provided    with    a    hole    in  the  centre,   so  that   it   can 


^   )Igea)io  <  leana   'to   refuse   one   another" 
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be  threaded  on  a  string.  Once  when  I  had  bought  something 
from  a  woman,  she  said:  »Give  me  one  ear-ring  {t6vulz)'>\  instead 
of,     »Give    me  one  mbesa*,  because  her  inuponi  was  called  in  besä. 

If  a  man  is  called  mwceu  'the  white',  his  mtipofti  cannot,  for 
example,  say:  ^gna  ni  nzan  'the  stufif  is  white'  {nzau  is  the 
n-form  of  the  root  -ceii),  but  must  search  for  another  word,  such 
as  ndeuöu  {<peuOa  'to  be  clean').  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  found  the  taboo  carried  as  far  as,  for  example,  among  the 
Zulus,  where  it  sometimes  applies  to  parts  of  names,  namely  their 
emphatic  syllables  ^. 

It  must  also  be  due  to  a  sort  of  ndoni  that  a  woman  may 
not  mention  her  husband's  name,  nor  a  younger  wife  that  of  an 
eider  one,  or  even  those  of  the  latter's  children.  The  Observation 
of  these  things  has,  among  certain  peoples,  given  rise  to  a  special 
language  for  women,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Akamba,  I  have  only 
found  slight  traces  of  this. 

The  Kamba  wife's  method  of  avoiding  mentioning  her  hus- 
band's name  is  the  same  as  that  used  among  apom,  i.  e.  she  uses 
an  expression  with  a  corresponding  meaning,  often  made  up  by 
herseif.     For  instance : 

for  pqind   'plot'  she  uses  tOuöeqni  'place  to  make  a  fire  on'. 

»     inwütui  'beehive'  »        »       mwa^^go  'beehive' 

»     ttzviku-  'gorge,  ravine'  »        »       loinuka 
»    imvei  'moon'  »        »       musesia  ndi  'a  person  who  looks 

at  the  ground  from  a  protected 

place'. 

If  a  woman  is  questioned  about  her  husband's  name,  she  lets  other 
people  answer  for  her,  if  they  are  present. 

Even  if  the  word  pontd  'plot'  is  not  a  personal  name,  many 
married  women  will  not  utter  it,  presumably  because  this  place  is 
so  closely  connected  with  their  husbands,  who  spend  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  there,  talking  and  drinking  beer  or  making  weapons 
and  tools.  Instead  of  it  the  wives  say  muumalqm  'the  place  on 
which  one  comes  out'   or  lOtißeom  (cf.   above). 

For    the    method    by  which  the  co-wives  and  apom  mention  a 


^  Kidd  ibid.   p.    237.  2   q    tiütka  \o  burst' 
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young,  newly-married  wife  and  an  elderly  wife  with  children  see 
also  the  end  of  chap.  VI.  Her  husband's  younger  brothers,  on  the 
other  band,   who  arc  not  her  apom,  call  her  by  her  name. 

To  use  such  periphrastic  appellations  is  called  to  kwiiea. 

The  taboo-ing  of  relations'  names  is  found  all  over  the  world. 
1-Vazer  has  made  a  coilection  of  such  phenomena  ^,  the  reason  for 
which  he,  for  his  part,  assumes  to  be  in  all  essentials  the  same  as 
that  which  renders  a  person  unvvilling  to  mention  his  own  name, 
that  is  to  say,  »a  superstitious  fear  of  the  ill  use  that  might  be 
niade  b\'  his  foes,   whether  human  or  spiritual '  -. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  almost  self-evident 
that  ajwm  may  not  touch  each  other's  personal  belongings,  such 
as  clothes,  &c.  Nor  may  they  sit  on  each  other's  chairs.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  when  drunk,  a  man  violates  this  regu- 
lation  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  less  important  a])om.  Then  he 
must  pay  a  number  of  goats  and  an  ox,  which  is  killed  and  eaten. 
Fhe  ndoni  is  then  considered  to  be  at  an  end  between  them. 

A  certain  degree  of  nboni  also  exists  between  cousins  of 
opposite  sexes,  although  they  are  not  apojii  to  each  other.  They 
may  not  approach  too  near  to  each  other  or  touch  each  other's 
clothes,  &c.  However,  an  interesting  exception  is  the  relation 
between  a  man  and  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother  {maina). 
I  le  can  associate  with  them  freely,  sit  on  their  chairs,  &c.  »They 
are  just  like  liis  own  sisters»  (Kioko).  The  cousins  may  also  take 
each  other's  belongings,  and  the  owner  may  not  object.  A  man 
may  take  great  liberties  with  his  mother's  brother's  wife,  and  it 
it  is  said  he  may  even  flog  her  without  incurring  an\'  unpleasant 
consequences.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  however,  his  privileges 
tlo  not  extend  to  the  point  that  he  may  treat  her  as  his  wife, 
which  is  the  case  among  the  Baronga  at  Delagoa  Bay^.  Similar 
curious  relations  between  a  sister's  son  and  his  mother's  brother  and 
family  are  observed  among  so  many  Bantu  tribes  that  they  ma\-, 
perhaps,    be    looked    upon    as   survivals  from  common  customs  of 


'    The   Golden   Bough    II,    p.    318. 
-   Ibid.    p.    349. 

•'   H.     A.    Junod,    Les    B-a-Konga.      Etüde   ethnographique  .^ur  les 
indig^nes   de  la  Baie   de  Delagoa. 
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ancient    times,    when    matriarchate    seems    to  have  been  prevalent 
among  the  Bantu  peoples  ^ 

Finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  miiponwa  (my 
mtipom)  is  used  as  a  form  of  greeting  between  apom;  the  an- 
swer  is  niuponwa. 

If  we  novv  take  a  final  survey  of  what  has  been  said  about 
the  ridom  feeUng,  we  find  that  it  may  vary  both  in  quaUty  and 
intensity.  Strictly  speaking,  ndom  comprises  a  number  of  mutual 
observances  between  certain  individuals  of  opposite  sexes  who  are 
in  some  way  connected  by  marriage;  the  intensity  depends  upon 
who  the  individuals  are.  ndom  can  be  removed,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  breach  of  its  rules  gives  rise  to  its  removal.  Another 
form  of  ndom  is  that  which  a  young  wife  feels  in  the  presence  of 
her  mother-in-law  and  older  sisters-in-law;  this  is  not  mutual,  and 
its  intensity  depends  upon  the  character  and  temperament  of  the 
person  in  question. 

We  now  come  to  the  reasons  for  this  custom.  For  the  son- 
in-law's  avoidance  of  his  mother-in-law  and  vice-versa,  at  least  three 
different  theories  have  been  put  forward  (Howitt  and,  after  him, 
Frazer,  Lubbock,  Tylor).  Crawley  has  shown  that  these,  even  if 
probable  to  a  certain  degree,  hardly  give  the  prime  and  funda- 
mental reason  for  this  phenomenon.  He  himself  bases  it  upon 
the  relations  between  men  and  women,  for  which  he  introduces 
the  name  »sexual  taboo»,  considering  the  custom  in  question  tq 
be  of  a  religious-magic  character,  »a  horror  religiosus,  rather  than 
a  horror  naturalis».  In  woman's  general  »dangerousness»  for  man 
we  ought,  according  to  him,  to  find  the  fundamental  factor".  The 
relations  between  a  young  wife  and  her  father-in-law  will,  then,  be 
of  the  same  religious  significance.  Finally,  a  fifth  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  Reinach,  who  criticises  Crawley  and  earlier  investi- 
gators  ^. 

None  of  these  theories  seems  to  solve  the  question  satisfactorily, 
and,  as  regards  the  Akamba,  I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
that  they  themselves  regard  at  least  some  of  the  ndom  restrictions 


^  Cf.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy ;  and  Junod,  The  Life  of 
■a  South-African  Tribe,   p.    253. 

-  E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  p.  391  ff.,  and  (in  a  concen- 
trated  form)   K.   Th.   Preuss,  Die  geistige  Kultur  der  Naturvölker,  p.  72. 

^  S.   Reinach,   Le   Gendre   et  la  Belle-mere,   p.   649. 
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as  intended  to  put  a  check  on  undue  sexual  intercourse.  Ilowever, 
this  may  be  a  secondary  explanation,  and  hardly  explains  the 
matter  in  the  cases  when  it  is  exclusively  a  question  of  women 
avüiding  each  other.  For  an  explanation  of  such  a  case,  I  have 
searched  in  vain   in   the  authors  nientioned  above. 


3.     Avoidance  between  a  man  and  his  daughter=in 
law  or  daughter. 

In  this  connexion  I  will  also  mention  the  avoidance  vvhich 
exists  between  the  father  of  the  faniily  and  his  daugther-in-law 
or  his  grown-up  daughter.  This  avoidance  is  also  a  kind  of  ndoni 
and  seeins  to  be  designed  to  prevent  iniproper  relations  between 
the  persons  mentioned,  when  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  each 
other  by  living  in  the  same  hut.  Thus  the  man  avoids  associa- 
ting  with  thein  unnecessarily,  and  within  the  hut  he  has  at  the 
hearth  his  prescribed  sittingplace,  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
the  mentioned  women.  If  possible  he  even  avoids  sitting  at  the 
fire  in  their  presence,  but  retires  into  the  zve.  In  cold  weather 
lie  then  warms  himself  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  embers 
Uiid  on  potsherds.  He  even  likes  to  take  his  food  for  himself  into 
tlie  we  or,  in  fine  weather,  out  on  the  plot  {Jxjwj).  He  may  not 
approach  the  sleeping-place  of  his  daughter  or  daughter-in-law,  but 
if  he  wishes  for  some  objects  which  is  on  or  under  this,  some- 
one  eise  must  get  it.  If  the  father  is  not  in,  the  women  can  sit 
where  they  like. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  also  have  their  tixed  ]:)laces 
at  the  liearth.  The  mother  sits  on  the  right  of  her  husband,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  u<e  and  near  the  pan,  which  she  watches. 
The  sons  may  sit  where  they  like,  a  grown-up  son,  however,  not 
loo  near  his  grown-up  sister.  Usually  he  sits  at  the  outside  of 
the  hearth,  nearcst  to  the  door,  so  that  he  can  rush  out  without 
any  hindrance  in  case  any  wild  beast  should  try  to  get  into  the 
cattle  craal.  During  the  times  of  the  attacks  of  the  Masai  he 
occupied  this  place  also  on  account  of  theni.  The  son  may  sit 
beside  his  mother;  he  may  even  go  into  the  zvc  to  fetch  something^ 

'  A  description  of  the  different  places  for  tlic  members  of  the 
family  is  given  farther  on,  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  life  in  the 
hut   and   the   village. 

Arch.Or.  Lindbloni  7 
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If  the  father  of  a  family  should  for  once  in  a  vvay  go  to  the 
young  people's  dancing-place  and  take  place  in  the  dancing,  and 
his  daughter  is  present,  he  pretends  not  to  see  her.  Under  no 
circumstances  may  he  dance  with  her,  which  is  explained  by  the 
erotic  excitation  which  is  a  result  of  the  dance. 


Chapter  VI.     Terms  of  relationship.' 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tives'  method  of  indicatint;"  the  conditions  of  their  relationship  is 
of  ^^rcat  importance  for  obtaining  a  clearer  conception  of  their 
social  Organization.  For  this  reason  the  author  gives  here  the 
terms  of  relationship  which  he  came  across  in  his  daily  inter- 
course  with  the  Akaniba.  Unfortunately  I  must  content  mysclf 
with  noting  them;  the  lack  of  access  to  literature  pre\ents  a 
closer  analysis.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  several  of 
these  terms  occur  also  in  the  Kikuyu  language  (according  to 
McGregor's  vocabulary).  No  resemblance  to  those  used  by  the 
Masai  (given  by  Merker)  is  to  be  found. 

Note  the  many  terms  with  possessive  Suffixes  in  the  following 
list.     They  are  never  used  without  such  a  possessive. 

Father:  small  children  say  nau,  sometimes  tata.  The  father 
of  anothcr  child  is  an  'your  father'. 

holder  children  and  grown-up  persons  say  asa  'my  father'.  >J)j 
is    the    father   of  another  person:  ipd  wa  hlonso  'Kilonzos  father'. 

Motlier:  a  male  calls  the  niother  inivaitm  'our  mother'  (evi- 
dently  a  possessive),  plur.  mwaitm.  A  female  says  niia,  na,  which 
also  means  the  mother  of  another  person.  miucemu  (possessive) 
'Your  mother'.  Small  children  sometimes  call  the  mother  nana. 
More  seldom  nmlizvj  is  used  for  'mother'. 

(My)  brother:  mzimiaaia  'the  child  of  my  mother';  (my)  half- 
brothcr:   inionnaasa    the  child  of  my  father"; 
tiie     brother    of    another     [)erson:     niwqna  <zpJ    'the    child    of   the 

father'. 


Cf.   Brutzer,   Handbuch   der  Kamba-sprache,   p.    74. 
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Sister:   rnzvitmaia  'the  girl  (or  daughter)  of  my  mother". 
Half-sister:  tmvitm-asa  'the  girl  of  my  father'. 
The    sister    of    another    person:    imvitm{wd)inia    'the    girl    of    the 

mother'. 

My     eider  brother  or  sister:    mukinva  \      .  , 

,  only   used   as  possessives 

Your      »  »  »        »         mukuu       \  ,r  ,  ,      ,   ,  ,,k 

,  (from  the  root  -kn    old  ). 

His         >  »  »        »         mukiid       ) 

The  eldest        one  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  ikipgpz, 

The  youngest    »      »      »  »  »  »        ijnmaija. 

My  younger  brother  or  sister :  mwinawa  \ 

Your       »  »         »       »        mwijian      \  only  used  as  possessives. 

His         »  »         »       »       imvmad     ) 

The  diminutive  forms,  kahnaiva,  kalman  etc.,  are  also  used. 
inwana-n%ukwd  'child  of  the  mother'   (cf.   above)  is  sometimes  used 

for  brother  or  sister. 
nnvana  iva  mwaitia,   "the  child  of  our  mother'   is  also  used  for  'my 

brother'   or  'my  sister'. 

Husband:  mWhUKEwa  or  miitunna  zuakzva  {inutmma  'old  man) 
'my  husband',  miu'hinmi  'your  husband'.  The  terms  are  only  used  in 
these  possessive  forms.  As  a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  pronounce  f 
the  name  of  her  husband  she  will  often,  if  she  has  to  refer  to 
him,  call  him  »the  father  of  So-and-So»  :  -hftd  wa  vmh,  'the  father 
of  MuH'. 

Wife:  inu\:a  {zi>)akzüa,  nmkqkzva  'my  woman';  k'bQfrti  kiqkzva, 
k'iwandu^  kuikzva  "my  wife'. 

Grandfather:  umq,  umaii  zvqkzva  'my  grandfather' ;  jimau^ 
lanad    your,  his  grandfather'  —  possessive  forms. 

Grandmother:  siisu,  usn.  usüd  'his  grandmother'. 

Grandchild:  nzukulu\  musiikua,  musukn,  musukicd  'my,  your, 
his  grandchild'   —  possessives. 

Uncle,  paternal:  inzvcendzvasa  'my  uncle'.  iiizvcBndzvan  'your 
uncle'  (<  an  'your  father'),  pl.  amzvcendzvan.  —  jnzvcendzinpd  is  the 
uncle  of  another  person ". 

Uncle,  maternal:  mqma,  7n?m6aü,  inaeiniü.  The  maternal  uncle 
of  another  person:  inawnd  (cf.  mia  'mother',  -uiiu  'male'). 


^  This    Word    is  heard   rather  seldom   and   is   only  used  to   address 
eider  wives. 

^  Is  this  connected  with  the  verb   ctnda   'to   love'? 


Terms  of   relationship  loi 

Aunt  maternal:  mwccndia  (>  na  'mother"?),  pl.  vnvcendia.ani- 
zvcendia;  mzvcejtdwa-mukzvd ,  mztuendzva-inia  (cf.   mother)  ^ 

Aunt  paternal:   rmvcendivan? 

Cousin:  Dm'tOqzva  'my  cousin',  pl.  ceGcrwa.  — •  itmnOaü  'your 
Cousin'  etz.  (possessive  forms). 

Xephew,  niecc:  vide   »cousin». 

Father-in-la\v,  niother-in-law,  eider  sister  of  the  wife:  vm- 
j)0)n,  inuliouwa,  inupom,  inul>oni  'my,  your,  his  father-in-lavv'  etc. 
The  father-in-law  of  my  child:  sntazva.  sntaü  is  'the  father- 
in-law  of  )-our  child'   (possessives). 

Younj^er  sister  of  the  wife:  inwannva,  niii'ajnn.  in-u'fivrcvd 
my.  your,  his  sister-in-la\v'  (pos.sessives). 

A  married  woman  calls  the  eider  brother  of  her  husband 
ukulu  or  viuku.)  waHtii  'our  eider  brother'  (cf.  »eider  brother»). 
She  also  calls  him  a^a  or  asa  »lunim  'my  little  father',  in  distinc- 
tion  from  the  head  of  the  family.  His  wife  as  well  as  her  mother- 
in-law  she  calls  iinvaitin  or  rma  'mother'.  The  eider  sister  of  her 
husband  she  calls  ukuhi. 

The  prefix  «ä-:  a  young  wife  who  has  not  yet  a  child  is 
often  called  after  lier  father  ^J.a-^gania  'the  child  of  So-and-So'. 
^a-kiqko  'the  child  of  K.'  The  prefix  which  occurs  in  several 
Rantu  dialects-  is  no  doubt  a  derivative  of  some  older  form  ot 
the   verb  sia  'to  bear'  (cf.  the  Tete-dialect  at  the  Sainbezi  River  71yd). 

The  prefix  sw  {<  sHj  'to  bear'):  a  married  woman  is  often 
called  after  her  first  child  sio-'ggama  'the  mother  of  So-and-So'. 
sw-/f/ij/i  is  'the  mother  of  Muli'.  If  the  other  wives  of  her  hus- 
band ma\'  not  mention  her  name  they  often  address  her  in  this  way. 


Almost  all  terms  of  relationship  may  be  used  as  greetings: 
inufwnwa!  Answer:  mttj)omva  (my  niufwni). 

Cousins  greet  each  other  with:  imvi6aü  or  ^nmniiü  or  nmiin- 
Oawa.  Answer:  w  niama  (cf.  the  maternal  uncle).  Cousins  who 
are  children  of  two  sisters  say  :  iva  mzvcendial    Answer:  xva  imvcc- 


'    Is   this   connected   with   the  verb  cenda   'to  love'? 

-  See  v.  d.  Mohl,  Praktische  Grammatik  der  Bantu-sprache  von 
Tete,  Mitteil,  des  Seminars  für  Afrikan.  Sprachen,  VII:  3,  p.  56,  and 
P.  CJ.  Adams,    Die   .Sjjrache   der   Banöho,    ibidem    X:  3,    p.  39. 
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ndml  umau!  —   uman !  is  used  as  a  greeting  between  grandchildren 
(cf.   grandfather). 

Parents-in-law  greet  each  other  with:  sntcizua  —  sntawa. 


Chapter  VII.     Death. 

I      Burial. 

A  burial  aiul  all  tlic  ritual  connected  with  a  death  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  old  men,  atuvna,  vvho  are  quite  conversant  with 
all  thc  customs  of  the  tribe.  When  a  man  lies  at  the  point  of 
death,  some  atwma  are  summoned  to  watch  thc  dying  man  during 
his  last  hours,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  rats  from  touching 
him,  in  the  event  of  bis  dying  during  the  night.  They  take  up 
their  positions,  one  at  his  head,  one  at  his  feet,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  If  the  rats  succeed  in  getting  at  him,  even  in  touching 
him  but  slightly,  another  death  will  shortly  occur  in  the  village.  If 
however,  it  does  happen  that  the  rats  gnaw  the  corpse,  a  piece 
of  niutton  is  damped  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  tree,  and  laid  on 
the  place.  The  old  watchers  are  not  particularly  awed  by  the 
vicinity  of  death;  they  wile  away  the  time  with  noisy  chatter, 
and  help  themselves  to  snuff  from  the  dying  man's  snuff-box.  The 
women,  on  the  other  band,  really  mourn,  and  their  lamentations 
are  audible  far  and  wide.  For  from  two  to  five  days  they  do  no 
work  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  day  the  death  takes  place  they  eat 
nothing.  It  is  usually  considered  unbecoming  for  a  man  to  show 
his  feelings,  but  even  a  man  may  be  seea  to  weep. 

After  death  has  supervened,  the  old  men  go  to  dig  the  grave, 
wiiich  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hut.  They  often 
([uarrcl  over  it  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  work,  especially  if  thc 
ground  is  hard.  Nor  is  the  hole  dug  very  deep,  they  content 
themselves  with  making  it  just  deep  cnough  to  prevent  thc  body 
being  scraped  up  b\'  hyenas.  Thc  minimum  de[)th  may  perhaps 
be  set  at  one  meter.  They  first  dig  straight  down  and  then  out 
at  the  sides,  so  that  a  round  hole  is  made.  The  corpse  is  then 
laid  on  a  bier  of  sticks  and  carried  out  by  two  atwma.  One  man 
Steps    down    into    the    hole   to   receivc  the  body  and   lay  it  in   the 
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round  cavity.  Immediately  after  death,  and  before  the  limbs  have 
had  time  to  stififen,  they  are  bent  up  towards  the  body^  a^custom 
which  is  very  prevalent  among  Bantu  peoples,  and  general  among 
more  primitive  nations^.  The  dead  man  is  laid  upon  his  rigiit 
side,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  as  though  he  were 
sleeping.  A  woman  is  laid  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left 
side^.  Tlie  face  is  turned  to  the  east  or  the  west.  The  body  is 
naked,  except  for  a  piece  of  cloth  or  an  old  blanket  over  the  head, 
to  keep  the  earth  from  the  face.  None  of  the  belongings  of  the 
deceased  are  placed  in  the  grave.  A  low  mound  is  raised  over  the 
grave.  In  former  times  especially,  they  often  put  an  earthernware  vessel 
on  the  mound,  to  mark  out  the  place.  If  the  village  is  aftervvards 
removed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  place  being  cleared  for 
tillage,  but  the  mound  is  not  touched,  and  stones  are  laid  on  and 
around  it,  whereby  the  site  is  more  distinctly  indicated.  A  grave 
is  avoided  after  dark,  for  there  is  said  to  be  a  risk  of  meeting  its 
owner. 

In  Ulu  it  is  customary,  before  the  atnrma  begin  to  dig,  for 
the  grandson  (son's  son)  of  the  deceased,  if  he  has  one  (however 
young  he  may  be),  to  turn  the  first  sod  with  a  grave  stake.  If 
the  grandson  is  only  a  baby,  a  little  stick  is  placed  in  his  hand, 
and    he  Scratches  up  a  little  earth.     This  is  called   dulnliha.      The 

^  Cf.  R.  Andree,  Ethnologische  Betrachtungen  über  Höckerbe- 
stattung.  Andree  here  gives  a  survey  of  the  spread  of  this  method  of 
burial  among  living  as  well  as  prehistoric  peoples,  and  reviews  the 
different  hypotheses   as  to   the   origin   of  the   custom. 

-  This  method  of  burial,  with  the  head  on  the  hand,  must  be  a 
very  old  custom,  if  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  language 
and  the  natives'  own  Statements.  For  the  Akamba  assert  that  it  is  from 
this  method  of  burial  that  the  local  expressions  for  »on  the  right  hand»: 
kivoko  kiva  aximd  =  'the  men's  hand',  »on  the  left  hand» :  kivoko  kivn  aka  = 
'the  women's  hand',  are  derived.  Probably  this  is  a  secondary  Interpretation, 
and  the  right  hand  is  probably  called  »the  men's  hand»  on  account 
of  its  superiority  over  the  left.  I  may  mention  in  this  connexion  that 
Miss  A.  Werner,  after  investigations  into  37  Bantu  languages,  discovered 
that  the  right  hand  is  often  called  »the  male  hand»,  and  sometimes 
»the  strong  hand»,  &:c.  The  left  is  sometimes,  though  not  so  often, 
called  »the  female  hand»  and  also  »the  inferior  hand».  See  A.  Wer- 
ner, Notes  on  the  Terms  used  for  »right  hand»  and  »left  hand»  in 
the  Bantu  Languages,  p.  ie2.  This  paper  has  been  supplemented,  as 
far  as  the  Congo  languages  are  concerned,  by  Staple  ton,  Journ.  Afr. 
Society    1904,   p.    431. 
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imiiortance  of  the  act  is  shown  by  the  fact  thal  the  person  con- 
cerned  receives  a  cow,  which  is  oi\en  b}'  the  fathcr's  (or  i^rand- 
father's)  married  sister. 

Onl}'  the  atufma  may  be  present  at  a  biirial,  and  onl)-  the)- 
may  touch  a  dead  body.  For  others  it  is  taboo,  and  to  violate 
this  brin<^s  on  the  disease  called  paOu;  but  the  old  men  wiio 
have  carried  out  the  burial  need  not  be  purified'.  They  nuist 
then  perfonn  a  rituahstic  sweejjin^  of  tlie  hut  where  the  man 
died,  a  cleansiiii;  process  which  may  not  be  performed  by  women. 
In  i^ayment  for  their  Services  they  receive  a  goat,  which  is  kilied 
and  eaten  on   the  spot. 

The  Prohibition  for  persons,  who  are  not  entitled  to  do  so,  to 
touch  a  corpse,  also  extends  to  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Originall)- 
the  Prohibition  seems  only  to  have  apphed  to  deceased  members 
of  the  same  clan,  but  since  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  this, 
the  Prohibition  has  been  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  people. 
A  concrete  example  of  this  dread  of  touching  a  corpse  is  afforded 
b\'  the  following  incident.  During  my  visit  to  Ikutha,  I  liad  one 
day  collected  some  skulls  in  a  sack,  and  ordered  my  servant  Kioko, 
a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  carry  the  sack  to  the  camiJ. 
Ile  dared  not  refuse,  but  immediately  afterwards  came  and  asked 
permission  to  return  to  his  home,  about  five  days'  march  cHstant, 
to  be  purified.  And  yet  he  had  not  come  into  direct  contact  with 
a  Single  skull,  but  had  only  carried  the  sack.  I  could  not  do 
witliout  him  then,  but  later  on,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
undergoing  purification,  I  was  obliged  to  present  the  neccssary  goat. 
On  the  other  band,  even  a  young  person  may  touch  a  dead  per- 
son of  another  tribe  than  his,  or  her,  own.  Another  case  wliich 
was  related  to  nie  in  Machakos  is  the  foUowing.  A  youth  who 
was  out  hunting  shot  an  arrow,  which  hit  a  corpse.  P'or  this  his 
father  was  fined  five  covvs,  and  the  boy  had  to  be  j^urified. 

A  married  woman  is  buried  in  the  cattle-craal,  ijza,  if  tlie  hus- 
band  has  no  other  hut  but  hers.  If  he  has,  she  is  buried  in  her 
hut.  It  does  not  matter  if  a  man  dies  indoors,  but  when  a  woman 
•dies  in  her  luit,  it  is  shut  up.  All  serviceable  domestic  imj)lements 
are  first  removed,  and  then  the  hut  is  allowed  to  fall  into  deca\-. 
This    takes    place    quickh-    enough,    and    in    a    few   \-ears  nothing 

'  'I'his  is  contrary  to  the  ciistom  in,  for  example,  Tonga,  i'ortuiiuese 
Ea.st   Africa.      See   H.    Junod   p.    143. 
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remains  but  a  heap  of  sticks.  Sometimes  the  hut  is  burnt,  but 
this  is  not  necessary.  A  hut  thus  deserted  on  account  of  a 
death  is  called  nibea.  The  reason  for  this  custom  is  that  a 
woman's  soul  or  spirit,  kni,  is  thought  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  her  activities  during  life,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  the  survivors  in  such  a  hut.  The  husband  would  never  be 
able  to  persuade  another  wonian  to  move  into  it.  According  to 
the  natives'  own  account,  the  reason  why  a  woman  is  so  attached 
to  her  hut  is  that  the  roofing  of  the  hut  is  her  own  work.  The 
wife  and  not  the  husband  is  looked  upon  as  the  o^vner  of  the 
hut.  But  if  a  wife  has  been  in  due  order  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, and  subsequently  dies  somewhere  eise,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  hut  built  by  her  to  be  shut  up.  Her  late  husband  has  no 
longer  anything  to  do  with  her. 

When  a  married  woman  dies,  her  children  are  given  to  another 
wife,  as  well  as  her  calves  and  goats.  A  woman  is  buried  naked 
too,  but  her  ornaments  are  not  taken  off  until  she  is  lying  in  the 
grave;  the  other  women  say  that  they  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
deprived  of  these  things. 

Little  children  are  not  buried  by  aturma,  but  by  old  women. 
When  a  child  dies  so  young  that  it  has  not  had  the  two  middle 
front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  knocked  out,  the  atunna  do  it  after 
death  ^,  for  it  is  considered  that  no  one  ought  to  have  all  bis  teeth 
left  when  he  dies.  When  a  child  dies,  its  parents  must,  according 
to  general  rule,  have  ritual  coition.  But  if  a  man  has  two  wives, 
and,  for  example,  one  of  the  »little»  wife's  children  dies,  then  the 
man  may  not  personally  perform  the  ceremony  with  her,  if  the 
»big»  wife  has  not  yet  lost  a  child.  He  must  then  employ  another 
man,  or  the  »big»  wife  will  conti:act  paOti,  a  ceremonial  disease, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  another  part  of  this  monograph; 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  region  of  Machakos, 
Western  Ukamba.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  the  customs 
are  somewhat  dififerent,  the  dead  are  often  not  buried,  but  dragged 
out  into  the  bush  and  left  to  the  hyenas.  This  applies  especi- 
ally  to  women,  younger  men,  and  children.  The  latter  particularly, 
I  believe,  are  after  death  regarded  as  impotent  for  good  or  ill, 
just   as  they  have  been  during  life,   and  consequently  it  is  no  use 

^  The  Akamba  sharpen  from  2  to  6  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
knock  out  the  two   middle  ones  in  the   lower  jaw. 
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tr<)ublin_<4  oncsclf  witli  thcni.  It  seenis  as  thoii«^!!  thc  custoiii  ()\-er 
the  wholc  of  Ukamba  was  orjoinally  to  throw  out  all  except  a 
mutunna  and  bis  hrst  wife  (thc  »big»  wife)  ^  This  practice  was 
also  found  formcrly  in  the  Machakos  re<^ion,  but  nowadays  even 
little  children  are  buried  there.  Tiie  explanation  niay  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  population  is  so  much  denser  and  Vege- 
tation sparser  in  tiiose  tracts,  so  that  there  are  not  such  suitable 
thickets  to  place  the  dead  in  as  there  are  further  to  the  east. 
Even  around  Kitui,  j^ractically  everybody  is  buried,  even  little  child- 
ren, while  in  Ikutha,  further  to  the  south,  throwing-out  is  extensi- 
vely  practised  (Hofmann).  According  to  Säuberlich,  economic  con- 
siderations  also  play  a  role  in  the  method  of  burial,  since  some 
people  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  atunna  for  their  work  in 
digging  the  grave. 

Finally,  individual  differences  in  funerals,  burial,  or  laying  out 
thc  body,  occur  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  if  sevcral  persons 
die  at  the  same  tinie  in  a  villagc,  the  occurrence  is  readily  ascrib- 
ed  to  the  method  of  burial  then  in  vogue,  and  a  change  is  made. 
Ifup  to  that  time  thc  bodies  have  been  buried,  they  are  subsequently 
tiirown  out,   and  vice  versa. 

According  to  Hofmann,  thc  mortally  sick  are  sometimes  carried 
out  into  the  thicket,  vvhere  they  are  left  to  die.  A  fire  is  made,  and  the 
sick  person  is  placed  beside  it  with  some  food,  and  left.  This 
practice  seems,  however,  to  be  only  exceptional;  I,  at  least,  have 
never  heard  of  it  in  the  region  of  Machakos,  in  spite  of  careful 
enquiry;  but  it  occurs  in  the  Kikuyu  country.  Another  diffcrcnce 
between  the  Machakos  district  and  Ivistcrn  Ukamba  is  that,  in 
the  last-named  country,  they  let  the  dcad  have  some  of  their 
possessions  with  them  in  the  grave ;  the  man  especially  his  belov- 
ed  snufif-box,  kta]igi,  and  perhaps  also  his  bow  and  arrows;  the 
uoman  her  grinding  stones,  the  household  implemcnts  she  has 
uscd  most,  &c.  In  a  inbea  the  owner's  household  chatteis  are  not 
lakcn,  but  left  as  they  were  when  she  used  them  last.  Her  stool 
Stands  at  the  hearth,  the  pot  over  its  three  stones,  the  grinding 
stones  lie  in  their  places,  &c. 

I   have  a   note  of  the  following   practice   from  Kikumbuliu,  the 


'   The  theory   that   throwing-out  was   the   earliest  practice  seems   to 
be  supported   b}-   the  custom  of  throwing  out  a  stick,   mentioned  below. 
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south-eastern    part    of    the    country,    more    exactly    the  district  of 
Kibwezi. 

All  married  people  are  buried  in  the  cattle-craals,  others  are 
thrown  out.  The  dead  are  laid  in  their  graves  on  their  sleep- 
ing-skins,  ndawa  (on  every  bed  there  are  tvvo  skins,  one  for  the 
liusband;  and  one  for  the  wife).  Ornaments  and  personal  house- 
hold  appliances,  but  not  a  mans  weapons,  are  thrown  away,  or 
broken  up  and  laid  in  the  grave.  Before  this  is  fiUed  in,  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  scrapes  down  a 
little  earth  with  his  foot.  As  a  protection  against  hyenas,  large 
pieces  of  wood  are  often  laid  on  the  grave,  and  goat-droppings 
{tnbnn)  on   these^ 


2.     Purification  after  a  death. 

Before  the  atuuna  who  have  had  charge  of  the  burial  ha\'e 
completed  their  task,  and  before  they  go  away,  they  prescribe  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  their  rules  of  conduct;  no  one  may 
have  sexual  intercourse  until  the  village  has  been  purified.  All  the 
inhabitants  have  become  unclean  on  account  of  the  death,  and  anyone 
who  ofifends  against  the  directions  given,  contracts  paihi,  a  disease 
which  often  overtakes  just  the  person  who  has  become  ceremo- 
nially  unclean.  The  purification  is  performed  by  an  old  man  (w;/- 
üwiia  zva  inakwd)  who  is  specially  versed  in  such  matters,  and  it  ma}- 
not  be  undertaken  by  anyone  and  everyone.  As  this  ceremony  of 
purification  is  one  of  the  most  usual  of  its  kind,  and  is  also  per- 
formed on  other  occasions  when  purification  is  necessary,  we  will 
describe  it  here.  It  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  The 
old  man  who  is  performing  the  rite,  slaughters  a  goat,  which  is 
consecrated  by  being  given  some  purifying  medium  {gonätii)  to 
drink".  The  idea  is  probably  that  the  animal  must  be  purified  be- 
fore   it    can  be  used.     The  contents  {mmo)  of  the  small  stomach, 

^  This  agrees  substantially  with  Brutzer's  description  of  the  Akamba 
living  in  Rabai,  in  the  hinterland  of  Mombasa.  E.  Brutzer,  Der  Geis- 
terglaube bei  den  Kamba,   p.    4. 

^  A  very  common  species  of  Solanum  with  yellow  round  fruit, 
found  in  East  Africa,  is  called  'ggondm,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  what 
led  Hobley  to  State,  incorrectly,  that  this  fruit  »plays  an  important  part> 
in  purifying  medicines.      Hobley,   A-Kamba,   p.    67. 
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which  is  called  kipatut,  are  taken  out  aiul  luixed  in  a  calaba.sh 
with  iiondm  (certain  sorts  of  plants)  ^  Those  present  all  sit  on 
their  hanis  in  a  ciicle,  and  the  old  man  first  sprinkles  them  with 
the  mixture,  and  then  the  walls  and  the  bed  in  the  luit  where  the 
death  took  [ilace.  There  is  not  an\'  hxed  da}'  lor  this  purification, 
biit  people  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  important  essential  in  the  process  of  purification  still  re- 
mains  to  be  carried  out,  before  life  in  the  village  can  return  to 
normal  conditions:  the  widow  must  sleep  with  the  dead  man's 
brother  or  successor,  as  her  husband ;  or,  if  he  has  no  brother. 
with  a  imitmma  among  the  dead  man's  relations.  This  is  called 
kuscuOm  kifnrti  'to  purify  the  wife'.  If  there  are  several  widows, 
the  »big»  wife  only  need  undergo  this  ceremony.  When  a  woman 
dies,  the  husband  must  purify  himself  with  one  of  his  other  wives; 
and  if  he  has  no  other  wives,  he  must  find  another  woman  whose 
husband  has  rccently  died.  When  a  child  dies,  the  parents  must 
have  coition. 

There  is  no  time  specially  fixed  for  the  carr}'ing  out  of  these 
purihcations.  As  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above,  they 
cannot  be  performed  if  the  owner  of  the  village  is  away.  If  some 
other  member  of  the  family  is  not  present  when  the  death  takes  place, 
a  stick  of  the  Icngth  of  the  dead  man  is  taken  and  kept  in  the 
hut  where  the  death  took  place,  until  the  absent  one  returns;  then 
it  is  given  to  him  with  words  something  to  the  foUowing  effect: 
This  is  X.  N.,  who  died  while  you  were  away».  The  stick  is 
then  carried  out  of  the  village  and  thrown  away  —  in  a  way  a 
second  and  fictitious  burial.  Although  the  new-comer  was  away 
when  the  death  took  place,  and  the  village  has  been  purified  since 
tiien,  he  is  also  obliged  to  undergo  the  purification,  before  he  can 
enter  it-. 

During  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  death  and  the 
purification,  the  village  is  naturally  not  visited  by  anyone.  Even 
inanimate  objects  are  not   taken  into  it.    I'ormerl}-,  when  the  natives 


^  Among  niany  other  Ea.st  African  peoples  (e.  g.  aniong  the  \Va- 
taveta  at  Kilimandjaro)  the  Contents  of  the  stomach  play  an  important 
IKu-t  in  the  rites  of  purification.  The  stomach  is  called  kitasra  in  Ta- 
veta   language. 

-'  Cf.  Hobley,  Further  researclies  into  Kikuyu  and  Kamba  1)C- 
liefs   and   Cu.stoms,   p.    422. 
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went  out  on  a  plundering  expedition,  the  stolen  cattle  were  kept 
in  another  place  until  the  purification  had  been  carried  out,  and 
even  then,  for  safety's  sake,  the  cattle  were  often  sprinkled  with 
'^^ondut^  before  they  were  taken  into  the  village. 

When  a  man  who  has  a  married  daughter  dies,  the  son-in-la\v 
is  callad  mzvhtm  girl,  daughter',  for  a  time,  because  he  has  taken 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  as  his  wife.  The  latter  ought  not,  of 
course,  to  visit  her  father's  village  before  the  purification  has  been 
carried  out,  and  she  may  on  no  account  taste  any  food  there; 
she  would  then  become  unclean,  and  if  she  returned  to  her  hus- 
band  and  had  intercourse  with  him,  it  would  be  calamitous  for 
them.  Thus  a  dead  man's  village  ought  not  to  be  visited,  and 
to  eat  there  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

After  the  rites  of  purification  foUowing  on  the  death  of  a 
rieh  man  have  been  performed,  it  is  at  times  customary  to  kill 
an  ox,  the  blood  of  which,  together  with  beer  and  the  umw  men- 
tioned  above,  is  poured  out  over  the  grave.  This  is  an  ofifering 
which  is  thought  to  flow  down  to  the  dead  man,  and  a  prayer  to 
the  following  effect  is  directed  to  him:  »We  give  you  this,  may 
you  bring  luck  to  the  village  and  our  cattle!» 

A  widower  may  not  shave  his  head  tili  the  consequences  of 
the  death  are  removed  by  sprinkling  with  'gondin  and  the  subse- 
quent  coition  ^.  In  the  same  way  a  widow  must  let  her  hair  grow 
until  the  brother-in-law  has  had  intercourse  with  her  or  with  the 
»big»  wife,  if  there  are  several  widows.  No  outvvard  sign  of  mourn- 
ing  is  borne  —  it  may  happen  that  the  woman  cease  their 
work  in  the  fields  for  a  day  or  two.  In  olden  times  in  Machakos, 
when  the  corpses  were  customarily  thrown  out,  their  heads  were 
shaved,  »so  that  the  hyenas  could  not  so  easily  drag  them  away». 
It  was  not,  however,  considered  quite  right  to  do  this,  and  it  was 
not  done  in  the  village,  but  at  the  place  where  the  corpse  was 
left.     It  oueht  not  to  be  done  before  towards  sundown. 


^  The  Akamba's  style  of  hair-dressing  is  very  varied.     Thus  many 
go  periodically  with  their  heads  shaven,  and  then  let  the  hair  grow  again. 
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Chapter  VIII.     The  Clan  System  and  Totemism. 

By  the  term  clan,  vve  here  mean  a  part  of  a  tribe,  the  meni- 
bers  of  which  are  related  or  in  some  other  way  connected  by 
nieans  of  a  common  bond.  Apart  from  the  belief  in  common  de- 
scent  from  a  real  or  mythical  ancestor,  the  most  common  type  of 
such  a  uniting  bond  is  a  common  totem.  As  is  well  known,  by 
a  totem  is  meant  some  animal,  or  less  often  some  plant  or  inani- 
niatc  object,  which  is  thought  to  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  a 
certain  group  of  individuals.  As  to  the  relations  between  the  indi- 
viduals  and  their  totemanimal,  the  foUowing  features  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  be  of  general  occurrence: 

i)  The  totem  applies  to  a  certain  group  of  individuals  (a  clan), 
between  whom  marriage  is  forbidden. 

2)  These  individuals  believe  that  they  are  in  some  way  akin 
to  the  totem,  often  that  they  are  descended  from  it. 

3)  There  exists  a  mystic  bond  between  the  individual  and  his 
totem-animal.  He  believes  that  in  the  hour  of  need  his  totem  will 
protect  and  help  him,  and  he  always  exhibits  a  certain  reverence 
for  it.  This  reverence  is  generally  so  shown  that  he  will  not  in- 
jure  his  totem  in  any  way,  will  not  kill  it,  eat  its  flesh,  and  so  on. 
W'e  shall  lind  from  what  follows  that  the  general  definition  of  the 
terms  »clan»  and  »totem»  given  here  is  entirely  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  the  Kamba  peopleV 


'  The  strongly  totemistic  clans  that  are  encountered  among  the 
Akamba  are  not  a  peculiarity  of  this  people.  On  the  contrary,  totem- 
ism is  met  with  in  its  characteristic  form  in  many  tribes  wherever 
the  Bantu  peoples  are  found.  For  a  comparative  study  of  Bantu-totem- 
ism,  see  van  Gennep's  excellent  bibliography  in  »Religions,  Moeurs 
et  Legendes»  II,  p.  62.  Brief  Information  about  totemism  in  German 
East  Africa  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,   e.    g.    in   vol.   XXI,   p.   358   (1908),   vol.   XXIII,   p.    209   (1909). 

Arch.Or.  I.indbtom  « 
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I.     The  Kamba  clans  and  their  totems. 

In  Kikamba  the  word  for  clan  is  uiöai,  which  is  also  used  for 
tribe,  people,  race,  family»,  in  extended  meaning  (see  further  be- 
low).  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  list  of  25  chief  clans,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  there  are  more.  Many  of  these  clans  fall  into 
sub-clans^  I  append  the  list  of  the  clans  I  have  found  (see  p. 
136),  niost  of  which  seem  to  be  named  after  the  ancestor,  his 
origin,  or  his  employment.  Thus,  for  example,  the  clan  uiba-t^pagga 
(from  niupa^ga  'sand'),  the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  smith  and  to  have  coUected  iron  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers 
{mba  is  a  prefix  indicating  plurality,  coUectiveness;  ^nba-cef^a'gga 
are  'all  the  members  of  the  cejywgga  clan'  collectively ;  anakd  'young 
men',  mba-anakd  all  the  young  men'  collectively;  atioma  'elderly 
men',  uiba-atuima  'all  the  elderly  men',  and  so  on).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  prefix  cannot  be  used  with  the  name  of  a  tribe ;  one 
could  not  employ  the  combination  mba-akamba,  for  example.  The 
same  prefix  with  a  collective  force  is  met  with  in  other  Bantu  langu- 
ages.  To  mention  a  Swedish  author  in  the  same  field,  the  mis- 
sionary  K.  E.  Laman  records  the  same  prefix  with  the  same  sig- 
nification  in  his  Congo  grammar:  viindele  'white  men',  niba-mindele 
'the  whites,  Europeans'  ^.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the  mean- 
ings  of  clan-names  in  Kikamba,  we  have  further,  for  example,  the 
clan  of  atxvi  'smiths',  the  founder  of  which  clan  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a  smith.  But  the  members  of  this  clan  are  not  still  smiths, 
nor  is  there  any  special  smith-caste  among  the  Kamba  people.  An- 
other  clan  is  that  of  the  amzvij  or  amzvcsi;  the  founder  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  imvcei  ('moon')  because  he  was  born  at 
füll  moon.  In  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  found  clans  with  two  dif- 
ferent  names,  but  the  names  were  synonymous. 

The    members    of   a    clan  do  not  live  in  the  same  place,  but 


The  only  connected  and  comparative  work  on  African  totemism  is, 
however,  Ankermann's  Verbreitung  und  Formen  des  Totemismus  in 
Afrika  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Ethnologie,  1915,  in  which  A.  has  coUected 
Information  from  the  literature  which  appeared  after  Frazer's  Totemism 
and  Exogamy  (19 10)  and  also  offers  views  on  the  problem  of  totem- 
ism in  General. 

^  Although  the  Akamba  reckon  descent  through  males,  I  employ 
the   term  clan  and  not  gens. 

-   K.   E.   Laman,   Lärobok  i  Kongospräket,  p.  36, 
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are  spread  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  tribe.  Ihus  I 
have  met  w ith  se\eral  tbousands  of  the  clan  ceombd;  but  then  this 
clan  is  one  of  the  lari^est.  On  the  other  hand,  smaller  clans  will 
be  found  limited  to  a  less  extended  area.  Those  belongin<^  to  the 
kan(i  clan  live  in  Mumomi,  the  most  northerly  pari  of  Ukamba, 
and  in  the  region  of  Kitui,  but  when  I  asked  about  the  clan  in 
other  parts  of  the  Country,  they  did  not  even  know  it  by  name;  which 
is  not  surprising,  when  one  considers  how  a  clan  is  formed.  For 
the  clan  system  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  an  antiquated 
Institution,  but  is  still  vigorous,  and  new  clans  often  spring  up. 
When  a  man  has  many  descendants,  it  is  very  common  to  eniploy 
the  pretix  luba-  in  speaking  of  them:  inba-mbota  'Mbota's  clan'. 
Thus  the  words  uibah  and  uiba  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  »fa- 
mily  ,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  understand,  when  a  person  speaks 
of  his  )nba\,  whether  he  means  clan  or  large  family  (»grossfamilie»), 
to  which  are  often  reckoned  married  sons  with  their  wives  and 
children,  or  family  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Thus  a  new  clan  arises 
by  degrees  —  in  this  case  a  sub-clan  of  Mbota's  own  clan.  Ouite 
independent  clans  readily  come  into  existence  also.  Marriage  within 
the  same  clan  is,  of  course,  forbidden,  and  if  a  man  should  take  a 
wife  from  the  same  clan,  they  are  at  once  separated  from  the  clan, 
and  so  they  become  the  founders  of  a  new  one. 

Among  twenty-five  of  the  chief  clans,  I  have  found  19  totems, 
but  for  several  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  totems,  though  such 
presumably  exist.  The  may,  however,  also  have  been  forgotten  and 
have  then  disappeared.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  i)eople 
that  is  practically  certain  to  have  originated  from  a  hunting  tribe, 
most  of  the  totems  of  the  Akamba  originate  from  the  animal  king- 
dom.  Of  these  totems  there  are  two  each  possessed  by  two  clans 
in  common:  there  are  two  Hon  clans  and  two  hawk  clans.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  one  clan,  the  clan  andunm,  which  has  two 
totem-animals,  the  porcupine  and  the  bat.  Generally,  however, 
when  a  clan  has  two  totems,  one  of  them  is  of  les.ser  importance, 
for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  sub-totem.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  the  connection  between  the  porcupine 
and  the  bat  as  totem-animals  for  the  clan  andunzu,  but  it  appears 
ihat  the  bat  is  only  the  totem  of  certain  families  within  the  clan. 
From  the  list  on  p.  136  it  will  further  be  seen  that  several  clans 
contain  a  number  (jf  sub-clans. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  I  was  in  Ukamba  for 
over  eight  months  without  finding  the  least  traces  of  the  totem 
System.  These  matters  are  so  obvious  and  self-evident  for  the 
natives  themselves  that,  even  when  they  are  talking  about  the  clan 
System  in  other  connections,  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  mention 
the  totem  System,  which  is  such  an  interesting  field  for  the  investi- 
gator.  It  was  due  to  quite  a  chance  circumstance  that  I  disco- 
vered  it,  though  I  had  long  been  fuUy  convinced  of  its  existence. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  making  enquiries  about  it. 
There  is  no  special  vvord  in  the  Kamba  language  for  totem;  Ancker- 
man  also  shows,  that  such  a  word  has  not  been  found  anywhere 
in  Africa.  The  Akamba  say  maniu  'animal',  and  when  anyone 
wishes  to  know  to  which  clan  another  belongs,  he  says,  niamu  laku 
m  lau?  'Which  is  your  animal?'  or  e\se  nibax  laku  m  mu?  'Which 
is  your  clan?' 

Hobley  incorrectly  renders  totem  with  kmdu  hpuku  or  upuku 
'forbidden  thing',  more  exactly  and  literally  something  bad,  in- 
jurious'.  Without  doubt  he  has  been  led  to  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion  by  the  fact  that,  when  one  asks  a  native  why  he  does 
not  eat  his  totem,  the  invariable  reply  is  711  iipuku  or  w  knidu 
kipuhi  It  is  injurious',  by  which  he  refers  to  the  results  of  such 
a  violation  of  the  totem. 

Clan  animals:  the  Hon,  the  hyena,  the  bushbuck,  the  long- 
tailed  monkey  (Cercopithecus),  the  baboon,  the  jackal,  the  leopard, 
the  bat,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  the  vulture,  the  green  parrot,  and  a 
small  black  bird  with  a  forked  tail,  called  k'hndali  ^.  Curiously 
enough,  neither  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  nor  the 
crocodile,  appear  as  totem-animals.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  not  taken  as  a  totem,  since  it  is  not  found  in  the 
country  at  present  inhabited  by  the  tribe,  viz.  Ukamba.  Yet  it  lives 
in  the  Tana  river. 

According  to  what  the  natives  say,  there  is  on  the  mountain 
Kivauni,  west  of  Athi,  a  clan  that  does  not  kill  a  certain  sort  of 
snake,  but  I  have  never  come  across  them.  There  is  only  one 
instance  of  a  totem  being  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
that  is  the  wild  fig-tree,  mumo,  the  totem  of  the  anmmoni  clan. 
I    have    only    discovered    one    totem    chosen    from    inanimate    ob- 

^  By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  Lönnberg,  I  am  able  to  identify 
this  bird   as  probably  being  the   drongo   (Dicrurus). 
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jects,  namely  hlea  sand  contaiiiing  iron',  which  is  the  totem  of  the 
above-mentioned    claii  cepagga,  the  founder  of  which  was  a  smith. 

I  have  no  record  of  any  totem  for  the  amiinei,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  moon  {mwce^)  Stands  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  the 
clan  (cf.  j).  124)^  It  is  very  rare  to  find  heavenly  bodies  as  to- 
tems.  Frazer  cites  only  two  cases  of  the  moon  being  taken  as 
totem,  both  from  India  ^. 

Besides  its  proper  name,  a  clan  is  as  often  referred  to  by  the 
name  of  its  totem:  the  asi  are  also  called  niba-muniambu  'the  clan 
of  the  lion';  the  azvini  are  called  )i>ba-inbiti  'the  clan  of  the  hyena', 
and  so  on. 

What  Fra7,er  calls  »individual  totems»  are  not  found  among 
the  Akamba,   nor  totems  for  the  dififerent  sexes. 


2.     The  relations  between  a  person  and  his  totem. 

(The  religious  side  of  the  totem  system.) 

V()\  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  here  use  (after  Frazer  and  others) 
the  expression  »the  religious  side  of  totemism»,  though  I  shall  endea- 
vour  to  show  that  the  totem  system  of  the  Akamba  can  scarcely  be 
Said  to  contain  an}'  religious  elements.  The  question  certainly  de- 
pends  very  much  upon  how  the  conception  »religion»  is  defined  (for 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  really  belongs  to  religion),  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  general  the  religious  role  of  totemism  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  a  circumstancc  that  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out 
by  many  investigators.  Frazer  says  that  the  religious  side  of  to- 
temism >  consists  of  the  relations  of  mutual  respect  and  protection 
between  a  man  and  his  totem».  But  »mutual  respect  and  protec- 
tion» may  also  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  relations  bet- 
ween members  of  the  same  clan,  though  there  is  no  temptation  on 
this  account  to  maintain  that  there  is  anything  religious  in  such 
relations.  And,  furthermore,  the  niost  usual  form  of  worshiji  among 
primitive  peoples  is  the  öfter  of  sacrifices,   but  the   Akamba  ne\er 


'    II ob! ey  (Akamba  p.  4)  states  that  tlicir  totem  is    -all  dead  animals;> 
I    never  heard   of  this. 

-   Cf.   Frazer,   Totemism   and   Exogamy. 
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sacrifice  to  their  totems.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove 
that  any  Bantu  peoples  öfter  sacrifices  to  their  totems  ^. 

I  shall  novv  proceed  to  describe  more  in  detail  what  I  have 
ascertained  as  to  the  relations  between  a  person  and  bis  totem 
among  the  Akamba.  The  members  of  a  clan  are  considered  to 
possess  the  characteristic  quaUties  of  the  totem  animal,  and  some- 
times  also  other  of  its  peculiarities.  According  to  the  natives' 
account,  the  Hon  does  not  eat  livers,  but  leaves  those  organs  un- 
touched  after  a  kill.  Hence  those  belonging  to  the  lion  clan  {inba- 
asi)  do  not  eat  livers,  and  will  not  even  touch  them,  but  use 
sticks  to  remove  them,  when  animals  are  slaughtered.  Other- 
wise,  the  result  is  an  aftection  of  the  eyes.  The  prohibition 
against  liver  goes  to  such  lengths  that,  for  example,  if  anyone  is 
roasting"  liver  during  a  hunt,  and  the  wind  carries  the  smoke  to 
the  place  where  a  man  of  the  asi  clan  is  roasting  other  meat, 
this  meat  thereby  becomes  unclean,  and  he  can  not  eat  it. 

The  members  of  the  lion  clan  are  as  courageous  and  spirited 
as  the  lion  itself  in  fight,  when  an  attack  is  being  made.  The 
lion  is  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  intelligent  beast  by  the  Akamba : 
»It  is  quite  like  a  human  being»,  they  say.  It  is  well-disposed 
towards  its  human  kinsmen,  and  sometimes  tries  to  help  them. 
When  men  of  this  clan  are  out  hunting  and  have  met  with  no 
success,  but  have  reconciled  themselves  to  going  to  rest  with  empty 
stomachs,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  hear  the  subdued  roar 
of  a  lion.  He  has  killed,  and  now  wishes  to  share  the  prey  with 
his  relations.  In  füll  conviction  of  this,  the  men  now  proceed  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  roar  was  heard,  and  when  the  lion 
sees  them  he  withdraws,  »in  order  not  to  scare  them».  They 
take  as  much  meat  as  they  require  and  then  go  away,  after  which 
the  lion  returns  to  finish  his  meal. 

The  hyena  clan  {awim)  is  characterised  by  perpetual  greed. 
If  a  man  belonging  to  that  clan  is  sitting  in  a  Company  and  hap- 
pens to  smell  roasting  meat,  he  involuntarily  rises  and  proceeds 
in  the  direction  of  the  meat. 

Those  belonging  to  the  crow  clan  are  very  cowardly,  and 
are  always  ready   to  take  to  flight,   when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 


^   Cf.   E.   Reuterskiöld,   Sakramentala  mältider  med   särskild   hän- 
syn   tili  totemismen,   p.   62. 
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tii^lit,  just  ns  a  crow  sittiii^  in  a  trec  flies  awa}',  when  he  sees  a 
hunter  approaching   with  bow   and  arrovvs. 

Members  of  the  hawk  clan  are  considered  to  be  particularly 
thievish,  and,  just  as  the  hawk  hovers  in  the  air  on  the  look-out 
for  somethin«^  that  lie  can  swoop  down  upon  —  for  exemple  a  piece 
ot"  meat  outside  a  hut — so  they  sneak  about  prying  after  something 
to  steal.  As  lias  been  mentioned,  there  are  two  hawk  clans.  One 
is  called  )nba-mulcla  (see  Ust  A,  8a),  its  members  are  specially 
i^reedy  for  meat,  and  when  they  discover  that  meat  is  to  be  found 
in  their  vicinity,  they  often  try  to  steal  it  in  the  night.  To  this 
end  they  have  recourse  to  sorcery,  for  they  can  put  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  from  which  they  mean  to  steal  into  a  deep  sleep. 
It  is  said  that  they  formerly  used  to  eat  meat  raw. 

Normally  a  native  may  not  kill  his  totem  animal,  nor  eat  of 
its  meat;  nay,  he  may  not  even  touch  any  part  of  it  (taboo).  On 
one  occasion  I  was  able  to  turn  this  to  good  account,  when  I  had 
a  neu  boyy  belonging  to  the  bushbuck  clan.  The  lock  of  one 
of  niy  cases  had  got  broken,  and  in  order  to  secure  its  Contents 
against  any  possible  pilfering  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  I  laid  a 
piece  of  bushbuck's  skin  over  the  things.  Every  time  he  had  to 
fetch  anything  out  of  the  case,  he  asked  me  to  remove  the  skin 
tirst.  Similarly.  if  a  man  of  the  lion  clan  finds  a  dead  Hon,  he 
cannot  take  the  skin.  Kxceptions  from  these  general  rules  are, 
however,  to  be  met  with,  and  there  are  individuals  who  kill  their 
totem  animals  without  provocation  —  »respect  for  the  totem  lessened 
or  lost>,  as  Frazer  has  it.  Thus,  one  day  I  met  a  man  of  the 
long-tailed  monkey  clan  that  had  made  himself  a  bag  from  the 
skin  of  his  totem  animal.  Those  who  ofifend  in  this  manner, 
however,  are  thought  to  bring  misfortune  down  on  themselves: 
they  them.selves  or  their  cattle  fall  sick  antl  die,  &c.  Only  in  one 
case  is  it  permissible  to  kill  the  totem  animal,  namely  when  it  is 
an  animal  of  prey  and  attacks  a  member  of  the  clan,  or  his  cattle. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  objection  to  killing  lions  and  leopards, 
which  steal  round  the  villages  at  night,  or  longtailed  monkeys 
and  baboons,  which  commit  damage  in  the  fields.  To  the  native 
mind,  this  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  an  ofifence  committed  b}'  a 
relative  or  a  member  of  the  same  clan. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  close  relations  between  a  native  and 
his  totem-animal,  I   will  cite  the  following  concrete  example,  which 
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is  among  my  own  experiences.  It  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
an  example  of  totemistic  sacrifice. 

One  evening  I  had  pitched  camp  on  the  River  Athi.  During 
the  afternoon,  I  had  shot  an  antelope,  and  my  bearers  were  enga- 
ged  in  stuffing  themselves  with  great  quantities  of  the  meat.  Then 
vve  heard  the  repeated  roars  of  a  lion,  a  few  hundred  meters  avvay 
in  the  bushes.  After  a  while,  I  saw  that  one  of  the  bearers  rose,  took 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  and  walked  forth  into  the  darkness.  I  was  surpris- 
ed,  and  wondered  what  the  fellow  was  at,  for  the  natives  are  gene- 
rally  afraid  of  the  dark,  especially  when  they  know  that  there  is 
a  hon  in  the  vicinity.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  man  came  back, 
and  I  at  once  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  answered: 
»You  heard  the  Hon  roaring?  I  belong  to  the  hon  clan,  and 
heard  a  kinsman  calUng  me.  He  is  certainly  hungry,  perhaps  old 
and  feeble,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  kill,  as  of  old.  Is  it,  then, 
not  my  duty  to  share  with  him  my  superfluity,  when  I  sit  here 
by  the  fire  in  comfort,  and  have  more  meat  than  I  can  manage 
to  eat?»  And  so,  without  fear  of  the  darkness,  the  fellow  had 
wandered  in  the  direction  from  which  the  roaring  had  been  heard, 
convinced  that  his  kinsman  in  the  bushes  would  come  and  eat  the 
piece  of  meat  he  had  placed  out  there  for  him. 

One  of  the  most  important  obligations  which  the  members  of 
the  same  clan  have  towards  each  other  is  to  help  each  other  in 
all  straits,  and  this  Obligation  holds  not  only  between  human  mem- 
bers of  a  clan,  but  between  a  man  and  his  totem-animal.  I  will 
cite  an  example  to  the  point.  One  afternoon  I  had  started  out 
with  some  Akamba  to  shoot  guinea-fowls,  when  we  suddenly  came 
across  a  long-tailed  monkey,  which  had  been  caught  in  a  trap.  To 
my  surprise,  one  of  my  companions  went  and  liberated  the  ani- 
mal,  although  the  natives  usually  hate  these  monkeys,  on  account 
of  the  damage  that  they  do  in  their  plantations.  In  reply  to  my 
question  why  he  had  not  killed  such  a  mischievous  animal,  he 
replied:  »I  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  long-tailed  monkey,  and  it 
was  therefore  my  duty  to  help  her  when  in  distress.  If  I  had 
found  her  on  my  fields,  I  should  certainly  have  killed  her,  but 
out  here  in  the  woods  she  does  no  damage,  and  it  is  not  her 
fault  that  she  got  caught  in  the  trap.» 

The    natives   think   that   totem-animals  help  their  human  kins- 
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nieii  on  occasion,  as  is  clear  from  what  is  related  above  about 
the  lion  (p.    i  18). 

The  dances  of  the  Akamba  have  no  connection  with  their 
totem-animals.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  Initiation  ceremonies,  \ve 
have  seen  that  candidates  durin«^  the  ceremonies  are  looked  upon  as 
animals  —  baboons;  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
this  conception  has  anythin«^  to  do  with  totemism. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  totem  Sy- 
stem has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  fact  that  several  clans  — 
or  individual  families  within  certain  clans  —  do  not  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  bushbuck  {n():c>aia),  although  that  animal  is  not  their  totem. 
Such  a  j)artial  prohibition  is,  for  examplc,  laid  on  the  »iba-atn'i. 
It  is  only  that  they  are  persuaded  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  meat  is  injurious.  For  the  same  reason,  certain  families  in  the 
Machakos  district  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hartebeeste  {^gondi), 
and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  touch  the  flesh  of  this  antelope.  On 
the  other  hand,   the  bushbuck  is  the  totem  of  the  mba-kilntmlhK 


3.     Relations  between  persons  of  the  same  totem  (clan). 

(The  social  sidc  of  the  totem  System.) 

Although,  in  the  case  of  men  in  a  {)rimitive  State  of  societx', 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  religious  and  social  phe- 
nomena,  yet  such  a  division  has  its  justification,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  practica!  life  totemism  has  a  much  greater  social 
than  religious  importance.  In  the  social  sphere,  the  most  impor- 
tant  expressions  of  totemism  are  exogamy  and  the  Obligation  of  mu- 
tual  help,  the  most  pregnant  expression  of  which  is  blood-vengeance. 

Marriage  between  individuals  of  the  same  clan  is  strictly  for- 
bidden,  even  if  the  parties  live  in  differcnt  ])arts  of  the  country 
and  have  never  heard  of  each  other  before  ^  If  such  a  forbidden 
Union  between  members  of  the  same  clan  is  entered  into,  it  is  a 
very  gra\e  crime,  and  the  culprits  must  submit  to  a  process  of 
purification  (by  means  of  ^^ondui),  which  is  carried  out  by  an  old 
man    who  is  specially  versed  in  such  matters.     This  marriage-pro- 


'   According  to   Ilofmann,   the  Akitutu   constitute  an  e.xception   from 
tlie   general   rule,   and   marry   within   the  same  clan. 
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hibition  is  easily  understandable,  if  it  is  remembered  that  a  clan 
originally  Springs  from  one  man,  and  consequently,  from  the  nat- 
ives'  point  of  vievv,  its  members  are  near  of  kin.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  the  usage  is  sometimes  a  Httle  unsettled,  and 
it  may  happen  that  a  man  without  objection  marries  a  girl  of 
his  ovvn  clan,  if  she  belongs  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  clan,  with 
which  he  has  nothing  in  common  but  the  clan-name.  In  most 
cases,  however,  such  marriages  are  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the 
existing  kinship.  If  one  ventured  to  enunciate  a  general  rule  for 
the  case  when  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  clan  might 
be  considered  permissible,  it  vvould  (according  to  v^arious  Statements 
obtained  from  natives)  possibly  run  as  follovvs:  When  parts  of 
the  same  clan  aro  so  distantly  related  that  they  do  not  help  each 
other  in  paying  fines  for  manslaughter,  marriage  may  take  place 
between  individual  members  ^. 

At  the  dancing  festivities  celebrated  by  the  young  people,  a 
young  man  may  not  dance  with  a  girl  of  the  same  mba%.  This 
Prohibition  seems  to  be  natural  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  dances,  which  are  generally  celebrated  at  night  and  when  the 
moon  is  füll,  usually  end  with  sexual  practices.  Apart  from  this, 
dancing  together  often  leads  to  mutual  afifection  and  marriage, 
which   is    out  of  the  question  between  members  of  the  same  clan. 

Exogamy  is  the  negative  aspect  (the  »Thou  shalt  not»)  of  the  so- 
cial side  of  totemism:  we  now  come  to  the  positive  aspect  — 
»thou  shalt  >.  It  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  members  of  a  clan  to  help 
each  other  in  in  all  sorts  of  distress.  Their  most  important  duties 
are  to  bear  their  share  in  the  raising  of  fines  for  manslaughter, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  to  revenge  each  other's  deaths  by  blood- 
vengeance  (cf.  Chap.  XI). 


^  About  the  relations  between  sub-clans  and  the  chief  clan,  and 
between  the  sub-clans  inter  se,  Hobley  writes  as  foUows  (p.  64):  »Now 
originally  members  of  these  sub-divisions  were  not  allowed  to  marry, 
but  curiously  enough  they  could  marry  back  into  the  original  stock». 
Hobley  does  not  give  any  explanation  of  this.  and  during  my  investiga- 
tions  I  have  not  considered  such  a  case,  for  which  reason  I  shall  not 
venture  to  offer  any  opinion.  In  the  case  of  an  insignificant  sub-clan 
of  tiiba-mulata-iOia,  however,  I  have  recorded  a  Statement  of  a  single 
individual  that  members  may  take  wives  from  the  original  stock,  which 
seems  to  support  Hobley's  assertion. 
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I  will  citc  an  example  of  this  feelin<;  of  solidarit}',  which  is 
characteristic,  although  the  cause  was  somewhat  trivial.  A  man 
came  on  a  \  isit  to  a  place,  where  he  happened  to  quarrel  witli 
another  man.  Some  friends  of  the  latter  came  up  and  were  about 
to  settle  accounts  with  the  stranger,  but  he  was  undismayed  and 
shouted:  »Come  on  then,  enemies  to  .  .  .  .  —  and  here  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  his  clan  —  here  you  shall  see  one  who  is  not  afraid!  > 
There  was  by  chance  among  his  assailants  one  of  the  same  clan 
as  the  stranger,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were  clan-kinsmen, 
he  immediately  went  over  to  the  stranger's  side,  and  hclped  hiin 
against  his  own  friends! 

4.    Further  peculiarities  of  particular  clans. 

Among  other  characteristic  peculiarities  of  particular  clans,  I 
have  made  a  record  of  the  foUowing: 

All  the  members  of  the  anhu-  clan  are  considered  to  have 
the  misfortune  to  possess  the  ktcem,  that  is  to  say  »the  evil  eye». 
It  is  born  with  them,  and  they  themselves  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Yet  it  can  be  employed  by  an  ill-disposed  person  in  ter- 
rible  ways.  Those  who  belong  to  the  clan  cannot  praise  anything 
or  anybody  which  they  are  looking  at  without  its  leading  to 
niisfortune  for  the  person  or  thing  praised.  An  expression  of  ad- 
miration  of  e.  g.  a  herd  of  cattle  is  enough  to  bring  sickness  or 
death  down  uj)on  the  animals.  In  order  to  turn  away  ill-luck,  a 
unvanzm  spits  when  he  expresses  admiration  of  anything.  Generally 
speaking,  spitting  has  a  religious-magical  significance  among  many 
peoples  in   Africa,  even  outside  the  Bantu  groups. 

Belief  in  the  »evil  eye»  is  met  with,  I  think,  all  over  the 
World,  even  among  civilised  peoples,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as 
humanity  itself.  It  is  necessary,  howevcr,  to  distinguish  between 
the  intentional  and  the  unintentional  evil  eye,  with  the  latter  of 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  case  here.  In  their  effects  both 
are  identical. 


'  Cf.  R.  Andree.  Ethnographische  Parallelen  und  Vergleiche,  p. 
35.  Inter  alia.  A.  says  (p.  44):  »In  Schotland  kannte  man  das  bö.se 
äuge  als  The  ill  ee  (The  evil  eye);  man  glaubte,  dass  es  in  bestimm- 
ten familien  vorkomme  und  in  diesen  erblich  sei.  Der  besitzer  ver- 
wandte es  gegen  seine  feinde,  aber  man  konnte  es  auch  gegen  be- 
zahlung   zur   räche   an   dritten   personen   verwenden». 
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One  of  the  largest  clans  is  anzanni^  which  is  special!}'  known 
for  its  beautiful  girls.  There  is,  hovvever,  one  drawback,  and  that 
is  that  a  woman  of  this  clan  brings  ill-luck  on  the  man  that 
makes  her  his  wife.  According  to  the  natives'  own  account,  it  is 
very  usual  for  a  man  who  has  taken  a  wife  from  this  clan  to  die 
a  few  months  later  without  any  ostensible  cause.  This  might 
lead  one  to  think  that  these  ill- starred  girls  would  find  it  difficult 
to  get  married,  biit  this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  temptation 
to  marry  them  is  too  great,  on  account  of  the  good  looks  they 
generally  possess. 

Further,  \ve  have  amivcBi,  whose  ancestor,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned,  is  said  to  have  been  called  nnvm  ('moon').  The)-  may  not 
sweep  out  the  hut  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  insofar  as  the  refuse 
may  not  be  throvvn  out  of  the  hut  on  that  day,  but  onl}'  swept 
together  in  a  heap. 

Next  we  come  to  the  )aba-k'^ptimbd.  Their  women  ma)'  not 
make  pottery,  a  task  which  otherwise  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  \\  omen 
among  the  Akamba. 

It  is  not  .seldom  found  that  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  cer- 
tain  clans  are  put  to  practical  use.  A  task  of  the  svm  clan,  among 
the  Bechuana,  is  to  produce  sunshine  on  dull  days.  Of  especial 
interest  are  the  »intichiuma»  ceremonies  among  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of  some  animal  clans 
think  that  they  are  able  to  increase  the  supplies  of  the  animal 
which  is  their  totem  \  Traces  of  a  similar  utilitarian  emplo}-m3nt 
of  a  clan's  members  I  have  found  in  two  cases  among  the  Akamba. 
The  above-mentioned  asi,  of  the  Hon  clan,  can  heal  burns.  A 
imisi  must,  with  an  empty  stomach,  chew  the  leaves  of  Cajanus 
indicus  (Kik.  iniisiC)  and  then  smear  his  saliva  on  the  burn.  In 
this  connection  must  be  mentioned  also  mba-mbna  {)iihua  =  rain). 
In  times  of  severe  drought  in  Ulu,  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
sacrifice  a  child  to  the  spirits  (cf.  Chap.  XII).  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  members  of  this  clan  that  they  are  very  fond  of  bathing,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  the  coldest  water.  When  infants  are  washed  by 
their  mothers,  they  generally  make  grimaces,  but  the  little  ambua 
only  laugh,   and  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves  in  the  water. 


'   Cf.    Spencer  and   Gillen,   The   Northern  Tribes   of   Central   Au- 
stralia, p.    283   ff. 
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Accordiiio"  to  tradition,  the  olclest  clan  is  )\\l>a-knniu  or  inba- 
.aiuiu  {aiinu  =  spirits  of  the  forefathers"),  uho  trace  their  descent 
back  to  the  earHest  human  beings.  According  to  the  myth,  Mu- 
lunmi,  the  Supreme  Bein«;,  who  ha.s  created  all  thinjj^s,  cast  the 
man  and  woman  from  wliich  the  clan  was  descended  down  from 
heaven.  They  feil  down  on  Nsaui,  a  rock  south-east  of  the  province 
of  Kilungu,  and  the  clan  is  called  utba-niulata-i^>ia  (tO/a  'stone').  An- 
other  name  is  mba-acri.  I'-ven  in  play,  it  is  forbidden  to  take  up  a 
child  of  this  clan  in  one's  arms  and  swing  it,  otherwise  it  will 
immediately  rise  into  the  air  and  disappear. 

In  olden  times,  when  a  severe  drought  was  experienced  in 
East  Ukamba,  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  child  of  the  clan  to  the 
spirits  of  the  forefathers  ^ 

Aj)art  from  the  above-mentioned  taboo  and  |)rohibitions,  w  hicii 
arc  binding  on  the  whole  clan,  there  are  innumerable  other  pro- 
hibitions,  which  affect  perhaps  only  single  families.  Strictly  speak- 
ing.  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  clan  system,  and  are  alto- 
gether  distinct  from  the  restrictions  of  totemism,  biit  they  deserve 
some  mention  in  connection  with  a  treatment  of  such  plienomena, 
if  only  to  show  that,  when  we  meet  with  such  cases,  we  must 
not  be  niisled  into  formulating  from  them  general  rules  for  the 
wliolc  clan.  I  will  only  cite  a  single  example.  As  we  have  seen, 
when  a  child  is  born  in  Ukamba,  a  great  feast  is  held,  an  ox  is 
killed.  and  beer-drinking  is  indulged  in.  In  the  INIachakos  district, 
ho\\e\er.  there  is  a  large  family  of  the  mba-ktpumÖJ  clan  which 
does  not  observe  this  custom.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that 
this  family  once  lost  three  infants  one  after  the  other,  which  disas- 
ter  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  observance  of  the  custom, 
for  which  reason  it  was  changed.  As  is  well  known,  the  native 
can  extremely  seldom  find  a  natural  explanation  of  the  misfortunes 
which  affiict  him.  The  case  is  also  of  interest  as  showing  how  a 
custom  can  arise;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  natives  cling  to  tradition,  changes  are  often  made  when 
circumstances  seem  to  Warrant  it ". 


'    Cf.    »Religion»,   Chap.   XII,   for  further  particulars. 

-  According  to  my  experience  custonis  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds :  i.  those  in  force  over  the  vvhole  tribe,  2.  those  in  force  among 
Single  clans  (mostly  prohibitions),  3.  those  in  force  in  single  families 
(self-imposed   prohibitions). 
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5.     The  admission  of  individuals  to  a  clan. 

A  stranger  can  be  admitted  to  a  clan.  He  and  the  head-nian 
of  the  family  to  which  he  wishes  to  be  admitted  both  strike  the 
so-called  cidin-ktjiiim  (see  Chap.  XI:  3),  promising  to  avenge  each  other's 
deaths  and  in  case  of  need  to  pay  their  shares  of  the  cattle  which 
niust  be  deHvered  by  way  of  fine  in  the  case  of  manslaughter ;  in 
one  Word,  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  a  member  of  the  clan. 
The  new-comer  now  belongs  as  completely  to  the  clan  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  it,  and  consequently  he  cannot  choose  his  wife 
from  among  its  members.  In  the  most  westerly  part  of  Ukamba 
live  some  Akikuyu;  some  of  them  work  for  wealthy  Akamba, 
and  some  have  come  there  because  they  thought  there  were 
too  many  white  settlers  in  certain  parts  of  the  Kikuyu  country. 
Most    of  these  strangers  have  gained  admittance  to  Kamba  clans. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  an  individual  cannot 
be  expelled  from  his  clan;  at  least  none  of  those  whom  I  asked 
about  the  matter  knew  of  any  case.  They  thought  that  such  a 
procedure  would  bring  grave  misfortunes  down  on  the  clan. 

Sometimes  the  Akamba  are  heard  to  refer  to  a  Kikuyu  man  as  a 
member  of  such  and  such  a  Kamba  clan,  without  his  having  been 
admitted  to  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  Kikuyu  clans 
are  said  to  be  identical  with  others  in  Ukamba.  Annru  is  said  to 
be  the  same  as  an^m,  and  to  possess  the  same  »evil  eye».  The 
two  words  are,  indeed,  identical,  but  on  the  other  hand,  their 
totems  are  dififerent.  According  to  Hobley,  the  former  clan  has 
»the  elephant  and  all  birds»,  the  latter  a  small  black  bird, 
kmdalo.  The  names  of  other  Kikuyu  clans  given  by  Hobley  pre- 
sent  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Kamba  clans  ^.  K.  Dundas  also 
States  that  »many  of  the  Kikuyu  clans  claim  descent  from  cer- 
tain particular  tribes,  thus  .  .  .  the  Akkachiko  and  Achera  from 
the  Kamba»  ^. 


^   C.   V.   Hobley,   Kikuyu   medicines,   p.  82. 

-   K.  R.   Dundas,    Notes    on  the   origin  and  history   of  the  Kikuyu 
and  Dorobo,   p.  136. 
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6.     The  taboo=ing  and  worship  of  animals  of 
non=totemistic  origin. 

The  confusion  of  totemism  wilh  animal-worship  and  other  similar 
phenomena  is  often  met  with  in  literaturc  dealinj;  with  such  subjects  '. 
:Le  totemisme  (soiis  son  as])ect  rehgieux)  est  de  la  zoolätrie;  niais 
toute    zoolätrie    n'est    pas  du   totemisme»,    says  van  Gennep   aptly. 

As  \ve  shall  see,  animal-worship  is  not  practised  directly  by 
the  Akamba,  but  only  indirectly.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing  and  to  emphasize  strongly  the  difference,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned  here,  while  dealing  with  totem  animals,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  animals  which,  although  they  are  not  totems,  may 
not  be  killed  or  eaten.      Such  animals  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

1)  indixidual  animals,  which  are  held  to  be  reincarnations  of 
ancestors'  spirits;   and 

2)  whole  species,  which,  for  dififerent  and  often  unknown  rea- 
sons,   have  been  taboo-ed. 

A  python  (lUj)  which  comes  to  a  village  is  not  killed,  but 
milk  is  set  out  for  it,  since  it  is  considered  to  bring  good  luck 
and  increase  to  the  cattle;  this  belief  is  shared  by  many  Bantu 
tribes.  Some  Akamba  do  not  seem  to  know  any  reason  for  the 
custom.  According  to  others,  again,  the  aimu,  or  spirits  of  de- 
parted  kinsmen,  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  in  a  pj-thon  or 
green  inamba  {ijdaij),  and  for  this  reason  these  snakes  are  not  killed, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages.  If  we 
compare  the  attitude  assumed  towards  pythons  by  other  Bantu 
tribes,  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  correct  explana- 
nation  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  treatcd.  In  |)assing,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  a  custom  may  be  forgotten,  while  the  custom  itself  con- 
tinues  to  exist.  On  the  other  band,  a  python  which  is  encountered 
in  the  vvoods  is  killed  out  of  band.     All  pythons  are  not  inhabited 


'  Söderblom  sums  up  briefly  and  succinctly  ihe  difference 
between  totemism  and  animal-worship:  » i)  As  a  rule  totemism  embraces 
;i  whole  species,  while  animal-worship  is  confined  to  a  single  animal. 
2)  The  totem  animal  is  sacred  to  its  clan,  the  worshipi^ed  animal  to 
any  number  of  peo])le.»  N.  Söderblom,  Öfversikt  af  AUmänna  reli- 
gionshist(jrien,  p.  i  i . 
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by  spirits,  but  only  those  that,  by  going  into  a  village,  show  that 
tliey  indubitably  take    a  special  interest  in  it^ 

Tortoises  {ugiu)  are  not  eaten,  and  if  a  youth,  for  example, 
should  eat  one,  bis  fellows  sing  lampoons  about  him,  calling  down 
curses  upon  him.  A  man  vvho  has  eaten  a  tortoise  linds  it  difficult 
to  get  a  wife,  and  yet  the  tortoise  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unclean  animal. 

W'hat  has  been  said  about  the  tortoise,  also  applies  to  the 
porcupine  (n-c),  as  regards  some  people.  No  doubt,  this  animal's 
pecLiliar  covering  places  it  in  a  unique  position. 

A  general  characteristic  among  Bantu  tribes  is  that  they  do 
not  eat  fish;   fish  are  looked  upon  as  being  akin  to  snakes. 

The  hammer-bird  (Scopus  umbretta)  is  not  killed,  and  the 
natives  do  not  even  dare  to  climb  up  into  the  tree  in  which  it 
builds  its  great  nest.  To  do  so  would  bring  on  the  disease  called 
mnsald,  a  sort  of  eruption. 

Various  other  animals  are  regarded  in  a  similar  light.  Some 
are  bearers  of  omens  and  are  therefore  not  killed;  chief  of  these 
is  the  woodpecker,  'ggomakonii^ . 


7.     Rudiments  of  a  matriarchal  Community. 

Among  Bantu  peoples,  even  among  tribes  that  reckon  relationship 
exclusively  through  the  male,  isolated  customs  are  metwith,  which  sug- 
gest  the  matriarchal  System.  Probably  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of 
survivals  from  olden  times;  at  least  there  seem  to  be  no  signs  of 
a  development  towards  a  System  of  mother-right,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  objections  to  looking  upon  descent  through 
the  male  line  as  the  younger  system^. 


'   Cf.   further    »Religion»,   Chap.   XII:  i. 

-  Cf.  further  Chap.  XIII:  6,  XIV:  3  and  G.  Lindblom,  Öfvertro 
och  liknande  föreställningar  rörande  djur  bland  Ost-Afrikas  negrer,  speci- 
ellt  bland  Kamba-stammen.  In  this  paper,  a  considerable  number  of 
animals  are  considered.  A  considerable,  though  somewhat  unsifted,  mass 
of  material  for  comparison  is  found  in  J.  Weissenborn's  Tierkult  in 
Afrika.  Although  W.  takes  the  term  animal- worship  in  a  wide  meaning, 
yet  he  mentions  nothing  of  totemism   in   Africa. 

^  On  mother-right  in  Africa,  see  A.  H.  Post,  Afrikanische  Juris- 
prudenz,  p.    13   ff. 
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Aiiion«;  thc  iAkamba,  I  lia\c  toiiiul  lllc  lollow  iiii;  fcMliiics  iiidi- 
cativc   of  nialriaicliate  : 

I.  A  man  s  posilion  in  rcs|)cct  to  his  niothcrs  l)n)tlici-  is 
pcculiai'   in   scxcral   respccts: 

a.  Al)()iit  his  ic'lations  to  bis  niotlicr  s  hiotliers  wilc  aiul 
(lau^htcr  scc   p.   95. 

b.  i\l  thc  clivision  of  blootl-moncy.  ihc  hrotlicr  of  the 
niother  of  thc  \  ictiiii  rcceixcs  onc  cow  (scc  Chaj).  XI:   i ). 

c.  In  tlic  fcstixitics  w  hich  arc  cclcbratcd  in  honour  of  a  xoun^ 
and  braxc  warrior,  aflcr  liis  icturn  tVoni  a  succcsshil  cxpcchtion, 
thc  mothcr's  brothcr  |)la\-s  an   important  j)art  (sce  Chap.   XII). 

tl.  hl  Kikanil)a  unclc  (niotlicr  s  brothcr)  is  nionia.  uhich 
Word  is  also  cinploycd  as  thc  reply  to  a  ^rcctin«;  bctwccn  Cousins 
(thc  childicn   of  thc  mothcr's  brotiicr). 

II.  ir  anx'onc  happcns  to  ]<ill  his  o\\  n  cliild,  lic  pa\s  damaj^cs 
to  its  mothcr  (scc  Chap.  XI:  1).  ll  is  unknowii  to  mc  w  hcthcr,  in 
such  a  casc,  thc  child  s  unclc  (mothcr  s  brothcr)  intcrfcrcs,  as 
happcns  somctimcs  in   other  placcs. 

III.  ir,  as  I  tliink  \  cry  i)robablc,  matriarchatc  has  rcally  oncc 
cxistcd  anioui^  thc  .Akamba,  w  c  mi^hl,  furthcr,  cxpcct  to  find 
Sonic  traccs  of  il  in  such  an  ancicnt  and  original  institutioii  as 
totcmisin.  Indccd,  I  \cnturc  to  bclicxc  that  I  ha\c  lound  such 
iraccs,   namcl\-   thc   follouin^i; : 

Thc  prohibitions  (taboo)  wliich  arc  imposcd  upon  a  ccrtain  clan, 
also  l)ccomc  bindin<;  upon  thc  man  uho  takes  his  wifc  from  that 
clan.  Thus,  il  I  marrx'  a  woman  of  iii/fa-asi,  I  ma\'  no  loni;cr 
touch  li\cr;  if  m\-  wifc  is  of  thc  üm7iurf  clan.  I  nia\'  not  clcan  up 
thc  luit  on  thc  last  day  of  thc  month ;  and  so  on.  Thc  prohibi 
tions  arc  not,  howcvcr,  bindini^  on  thc  childrcn  of  thc  marriai^c  : 
thcy  bcloui;  to  thc  father's  clan  in  cxcrx-thinj^.  l'Or  cxamplc,  a 
woman  of  iii/f(/-ds'_  may  not  cat  li\cr,  iioi-  may  Ihm-  husband,  bul 
thc  childrcn   may  do  so. 

<S.     The  Clan   Marks. 

("lan    inaiks   arc   uscd   on    liorncd   cattic.    arious,   and   bcc-liixcs. 

a.  Clan  marks  on  cattle.  Such  a  mark  is  callcd  /,-i<j 
{:  on  'to  mark  with  thc  clan  mark')  and  is  brandcd  on  thc  ani- 
nial's  skin  with  a  ^louiiii;  iron.    (  )ii<^inallx-  thcsc  marks  wcrc  ccrtainlx" 

Arch.Or.  L  indblnm  9 
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employed  for  practical  purposes,  to  indicate  ovvnership  and  pre- 
vent  theft.  In  the  old  days,  the  Akamba  were  incorrigible  cattle 
thieves,    and    even    stole  from    each  other.     In  more  recent  times, 

Clan   niarks  for  cattle. 


17- 


-5N-J 

")!' 


19- 


17.   CPpa-gga   (i  —  2   sides).      18.   akipiimba   (on   both  sides). 

19.   atiz'auni^.      20.  ainbtia.      21.   rrpavga  (on   both  sides). 

22.   ata'ggiva   ina   mba   katett   (on   both   sides). 

the  practice  seems  to  have  improved  considerably,  and  the  natives 
theniselves  say  that  the  reason  is  that  times  are  safer.  They  no 
lon^er  dare  to  steal  cattle  for  fear  of  the  English  Government. 

I  employ  the  term  »clan  mark»,  although  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  say  »family  mark»,  since  every  head-man  of  a  famih- 
seems  to  have  his  special  mark.      If  the  natives  are  asked  anything 


'   Goat.s     and     .sheep    are   said    to   be    marked    in    the   same   manner. 
Hobley    give.'i   a   great   many    clan    niarks    for   cattle   (Akamba   etc.  p.   24). 
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aboiit  a  ccrtain  mark,  howevcr,  tliey  always  icpl\-  tliat  it  is  a  k'ij> 
for  such  and  such  a  clan;  so  that  froni  the  mark  it  is  possible 
to  see  to  which  ckm  a  family  belonos'.  Hence  thc  expression 
»clan  mark  seems  to  be  fully  justified.  Yet,  «^reat  confusion 
prevails  concernin«;  the  use  of  these  marks,  partly  becausc  thc-y 
are  no  lons^er  necessary,  and  partly  for  otlier  reasons.  I^'or 
instance,  if  a  larj^e  numbcr  of  a  man's  animals  die  without  any 
discoverable  cause,  he  possibly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
his  hq  that  has  brou^^ht  hini  his  bad  kick,  for  wliich  reason  iie 
chooses  another.  I  have  been  told  that  he  then  often  takes  that 
of  his  mother's  family.  Or  he  contents  himself  with  simply  mak- 
in<;  an  alteration  in  the  old  one.  The  ataxtgzva,  in  the  district  of 
Machakos,  have  two  parallel  curves  on  the  animal's  two  sides  (see 
fii^.  22).  As,  hovvever,  once  upon  a  tinie  many  calves  belonginj^  to 
one  family  died,  their  animals  were  marked  only  on  one  side  thereaf- 
ter.  In  many  respects,  tliese  marks  are  becomin^  decorations  ])ure 
and  simple,  which  appears  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  man  sees  a  kyi} 
which  appeals  to  him,  he  just  imitates  it.  This  contributes,  of 
coiu\se,   further  to  increase  the  confusion. 

Only  horned  cattle  are  marked  with  the  kn».  It  is  seldom 
that  all  the  animals  are  marked,  but  the  pro[)ortion  marked  de- 
pends  upon  the  whim  of  the  owner".  As  a  rule,  i^oats  and  sheep 
are  marked  (cut)  onl}-  on  the  ears,  and  only  exceptionally  in  the 
same  way  as  the  horned  cattle. 

The  Masai,  the  Akikuyu,  and  the  Atharaka,  the  Akamba's 
neij^hbours,    employ  similar  property-marks^.     Probabl\-   they  were 


^  Hobley   says   the  same,   ibid.   p.    22. 

^  With  regard  to  this  point,  Hobley  (p.  22)  makes  a  reservation,  for 
which  1  have  found  no  oonfirmation:  »Curiously  enough,  all  the  cattle 
are  not  branded,  but  usually  only  those  sent  away  to  buy  a  wife  with, 
or  those  paid  as  blood-money  for  a  death».  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  probable  that  amoiii^  the  marked  cattle  are  also  those 
used  for  the  purposes  nientioned  by  Hobley.  In  the  event  of  their 
having  to  be  returned  to  the  owner,  the  fact  that  they  are  marked 
would  prevent  any  confusion   arising  as  to  which   they  were. 

•'  Merker,  Die  Ma.ssai  (reproduction  on  plate  I,  ]).  163):  »Die 
marken  der  rinder  und  esel  zeigen  an,  zu  welchem  geschlccht  bezw. 
Untergeschlecht  der  besitzer  gehört».  Routled)je,  The  .\kikuyu,  p.  45: 
»Each  clan  has  its  own  cattic-brand» .  .V.  M.  Ciiam  pi  on.  The  Atharaka, 
p.  88. 
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Clan    inarks   on    arrow   heads. 


26. 


29. 


23.    a:o,uL>   um   mba-mnUdu.      24.    <nuuh,,   um   mha-unv.      25.   Another 

subclan    of   nouibo.       26.   ak,lninib.K       27.   apauf^a.      28.    .N/:r7//;//. 

29.    afnugMi.      30.    akttiitu. 
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37- 


38. 


31.    akiliilii   (ikmlia).     32.    aiiiwilii   (>cc    li^t   J>).      33.    (Ci/.     34.   akilondo. 
35.    kaiui.      36.    aniuldji.      37.   aa<iiit   (East   Ukamba). 
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boirowed  b)'  tlie  Akamba.  Hobley  says:  »Tlie\-  sav  that  the 
practice  of  braiuling  their  cattle  only  dates  back  a  t^eneration  or 
two.   and  was  copied  froni   the  Masai    '.   I   have  not  found  anythino 

Clan   luarks  on   bee-hives. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


42. 


4.1- 


)/f- 


44- 


m 


45- 


r>H 


46. 


47- 


4cS. 


49- 


51- 


39.   a(! Ifatii^wa.      40.    aiiibiin.      41.    anzaiini.      42.    niuiiuda. 

43.    niiiitfa'i   (Kikumbuliu).      44.    kana.      45.    aii'./i/. 

46.   nktfojiäo.      47.   nkifntmbj. 


to  confirni   this  assertion,   bat   I   consider  it  ver\'   i)r()bable   that  tlic 
Akamba    ha\e    taken    the    idea    of    marking    their  cattle   from  the 
Masai.    Tradition  and  other  circumstances  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
'    Hobley,    Akamba,   p.    22. 
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werc  orioinally  a  peof)le  of  hunters,  and  further,  accordint;  to  man\- 
accounts,  they  got  their  cattlc  lioni  thc  Masai.  It.  is  a  fact,  too, 
that,  at  least  in  the  Machakos  tlistrict,  their  cattle  are  for  the 
i^reater  part  clesccndcd   froni  cattlc  stolcn   iVoni  the  Masai. 

b.  Clan  marks  on  arrow-heads.  ()n  arrow-heads  {uCutfiu) 
the  chm  niarks  arc  scratched  on  thc  iron  points  themselves,  be- 
sides  which  thc  sniall  arrovv-shafts  have  a  special  mark  (cf.  figs. 
23—38).  ( )n  thc  wooden-pointcd  bird  arrows  no  niarks  appcar. 
l-'ver)'  clan  has  its  sjiecial  mark,  which,  howcver,  varies  in  difife- 
rcnt  parts  of  thc  countr}-.  As  is  the  casc  with  other  marks,  this 
mark  servcs  a  practical  purpose.  Often  they  do  not  know  each 
other's  marks,  to  avoid  possihle  imitation  and  consequcnt  quar- 
reis as  to  who  has  killcd  an  animal.  Since  thc  natives  are  now 
torbidden  to  hunt  thc  tarier  animals,  they  have  no  longer  an\- 
rcason  for  marking  their  arrows,  and  especially  round  the  two 
government  stations,  the  practice  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
same  confusion  rcigns  in  the  matter  of  arrow-marks  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  property-marks  on  cattlc,  and  hcre  also  they  arc  nowadays 
often  iised  purely  as  decorations.  The  loose  little  wooden  shaft 
espccialK'  is  marked  largely  accordin«   to  taste. 

c.  The  clan  mark  on  bee=hives.  The  oblong  wooden  cy- 
linders  whicii,  w  ith  but  slight  variations  in  shape,  are  used  as  bee- 
hives  ovcr  thc  wliolc  of  I'.ast  Africa,  arc  marked  at  one  end  with 
thc  owner  s  mark,  i'.vcn  within  thc  samc  clan,  cach  owncr  has 
his  special  mark  (scc  tigs.  39—51),  for  which  rcason  thcsc  marks 
cannot  cxactl)'  bc  callcd  clan  marks.  These  marks  arc  sometimes 
scratched  in  with  a  knife  and  sometimes  branded  on  with  a  glou- 
ing  iron. 

l''inall\-,  I  will  add  that  earthenware  vessels  are  also  marked. 
These  marks.  ho\\e\er,  ha\c  nothing  to  do  with  the  property- 
marks;  they  are  a  sort  of  manufacturer's  mark,  and  are  put  on 
hy  the  womcn  who  make  thc  \e.ssels.  All  Kamha  womcn  arc  not 
cxpcrts   at   |)ottcr\--w<)rk. 

If  WC   comparc   tlie   three   difi'crcnt   sorls   of  marks  thosc  on 

cattlc.  thosc  on  arrows,  and  those  on  bec-hives  —  \\c  find  that 
they  do  not  sccm  to  prcscnt  an)'  definitc  likcncss  to  cach 
other.  According  to  thc  accounts  of  some,  which  I  men- 
tion     with     reser\c.     cattle    am!     l)cc-hi\es    orJLiinalK-    had   the   samc 
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9      List  of  claiis  and  their  totems 

A.     Machakos 


Clan 

T  (j  t  e  m 

I.   n/uvi/\   si4.   munoii 

2.   aniatini,   si;.   nmnzanni 

The  jackal  {nibiu'a) 

3.  anziti,  SJ4.   mitidin 

The  hndali  bircl  (Dicrurus) 

4.  aximti 

The  hyena  {mbiii) 

;.   ([•cinh,>,   si>.   vticionib't 

The   long-tailed  monke\-   {ugivia) 

.-i)  (tjoinb->  ma  i)tba-)iiai 

b)        »         >'        »   -nmlitlu 

6.  aki-pinnb.)  or  akimii 

The  bushbuck  (iji)7L'aui) 

(  apaugii  Ol' 
^  ■  (  (f'pa^ga,  sg.  muilHiiiga 
S.   (Otajigzva,  sg.  nnata^^gzva 

.Sand  containing  iron   {kdea) 
Tlie  baboon    {ggtilt  or  ?/r?i) 

a)  ataggiva  ma  mba  mulcla 

The   hawk   {nibubtsui) 

eller  ;//^«  Hgn'ggtm 

b)  ataugK'a  ma  mba  kateti 

c)          »             »       »   mitji(ck.> 

(!)          »             »       »   miiku^'ni 

9.    a^',    sg.    /////j'/ 

The   Hon   {muniambu) 

10.    rtWZ^? 

1 1 .  akitntu 

Tlie  liawk  {ujbulusui) 

12.  ä/jc'?,  sg.  mtiiwi 

13.  amzvn  or  ainzvcei 

14.  akitondo 

The  crow    {ggugguu) 

a)  akitondo  via  viba  mbiiit 

b)                               ^      7i(^wiba 

1  5 .   avmmoni 

The   wild  lig-tree  {iiiqmo) 

16.  ambua,  sg.   niuuibua 

17.  akittio 

\  (i'ivani  or 
^    ■  (  <CH<ani^  sg.  munvani 
19.  amnnda,  sg.  miimunda 

j   The  leopard  ("^V"^) 

a)  mba-miigejym 

b)   njba-nza/n 

20.  amuti 

2 1 .  amHi(e^ 

The  secretary  birtl  {uda) 

22 .  rt'^^ or  niba-mtdata-i^ha or  >;//;'^?- 

kijiiiii  or  mba-aniikiva 

23.  anhiint^u 

Porcupine  (»ir)  ^'ind  bat  {u<hiOu) 

1    niietii   is  tlie  clan's  name  =  inha-atictii ;  niizaiiiii  (»r  Htl>(i-nii.laiim  &c. 
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■37 


collected  by  the  aiithor. 
district. 


I<  e  m 

a  r  k  s 

The   toiiiuler  of  tlic   Iribc 
in   the  west  (äv/^v// 

is  sait 
'on  the 

to 
stei 

ha\e 
)l)e"). 

conie 

roni 

he 

steppe 

Very  lar^c  clan. 

Lars^e  clan;  the  nanic  froni  adj.  loot  - 

fu  ('bl 

ick),  in 

the  11- 

class  ;/:///■. 

1 

( )rii^iiially    iVoni    Kilunmi. 

Lar-L 

cl; 

in. 

I'\)iin(lcr  of  the   clan   call 
Foiindcr  of  the  clan  was 

a  sniith 

uib') 
,  he 

i^ot  iron  Ironi 

the  s: 

nd 

i 
1 

s  of the 

rivers  (nia^netite),   c 

'.   miijm 

.{i^Ü 

sand 

I'^roni   /i/a   "to   hoxer   in    the   air  1 

ke 

a   l)ir( 

1   in    ser 

rch    ( 

f  1 

)rey". 

I'^roni   iiiiiku^ux    nail'. 
Do   not   eat   li\er. 

Nearly  related  to  the  abo\e. 
mutze?  'smith'.      l'\)under  a  sniitl 

. 

inwcet    'moon';   nanie  of  t 

le   foundei'. 

w  ho 

wa.s  born  al 

füll 

moon. 

ittbi/ü.   niore   usuall}'   ntl?i( 

i^oat'. 

• 

( 

}>iii}iio    wild  h<;-tree'.    V 
der   born    at   the    loot 

<  mbiia    rain'. 

<  htuo   '.Shoulder'. 

ornicrh'  the 
of  such   a 

.same 
tree, 

faniil)-  as  nr. 
therefore  cal 

6. 
cd 

bOun- 
unimo. 

i 

<  viwnca    Ihorn  . 

i 

er.    uutnda     tilled    tield'. 

1 

amutai    tVoni   >uiii-  (root   - 

Cf.    aimii    'torefather's    s 

kisuaheli  rj/ka:). 

ta). 
)irits'; 

f'i/H 

slone  ;     />//i 

tt      bnr\- 

(Iron) 

nitiiiriii    'a    menihcr   ol    tlic    claii    of   tiitfin'. 
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marks.     Accordirii;   to  Merker,  the  hunting  tribe  of  wandovolw  liad 
the  same  mark  on  bee-hives  and  arro\vs\ 

Have  these  marks  anything  to  do  with  the  totem,  or  were 
they  realK'  the  original  totem  mark?  Only  one  mark  seems  to 
«peak  in  favour  of  this,  namely,  the  Uon-paws  vvhich  the  asi  (Uon 
clan)  set  on  their  arrovv-heads  (see  fig.  33).  A  similar  case  is  that 
of  the  wolf  clan  among  the  Delawares,  who  painted  a  wolf-pavv 
on   their  huts'. 


B.  Kikumbuliu    (district    of    Kibwezi).     Of  the  above-men- 

tioned  clans,  I  have,  from  this  district,  noted  nos:  2,  4,  5,  8,  9, 
10,  13,  14.  16,  19.  Additions:  ammlu,  suh-clan  oi^  fromfic)  {aom/>d), 
which  is  Said  to  come  from  Nsaui  in  Kilungu ;  akitondo  (14)  are 
also  called  mba-^^gii'^^giüi  (cf.   above  8)  here. 

F'urther,  anii,  which  clan  Hobley  includes  in  his  list  of  the 
Mumoni  clans. 

C.  Ikutha  District.  Of  A  I  ha\e  here  found  nos:  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  II,  14,  15,  18,  21,  22.  The  QiEi^  are  also  called  acim,  the 
locative  form;  anzi  (see  B)  is  here  called  anÖK 

Of  fPombo  is  here  found  the  sub-clan  azvilu,  presumably  =ainwilu 
(B).  The  asi-  (9)  are  here  also  called  mba-uiule-itema  {Ica  'refiise'. 
and  itema  'li\er'). 

D.  Kitui  District.  Here  are  found,  besides  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  clans,  mba-htuku  and  the  large  clan  of  mba-'ggo. 
kitiikii  (quiver  decoration  of  ostrich  feathers)  is  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  clan,  as  is  also  the  case  with  ugo  leopard'.  This 
clan  must  not  be  confused  with  the  fPivani  (A  18),  the  totem  of  which 
is  the  leopard.  What  the  totem  of  the  clan  itself  is,  I  do  not 
know. 

E.  Mumoni.  In  this  part  of  the  countr\-,  I  have  found  two 
clans  which  seem  to  be  otherwise  unknown:  aiigoki  and  kana,  or 
acei.  The  latter,  however,  is  found  also  in  the  district  of  Kitui. 
Its  totem  is  a  small  green  parrot  {ggivcej).  The  an(^i  (H.  C)  are 
here  said  to  be  a  sub-clan  of  annvcri  (A    13). 

^   M.    Merk  er,    Die    Massai.    p.    226. 

-   Frazer.   Totemisni   and   Exogamy    I,    p.    30. 
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JO.     The  origin  of  the  totem  system  among  the  Akamba. 

The  difticult  antl  nuich-discussed  problem  of  tlie  orii^in  of  tlie 
totem  I  will  onl}-  briefly  touch  upon,  and  concernin<>  the  Akamba, 
I  will  in  nuich  subscribe  to  the  followinjj"  expression  of  opinion  by  M. 
P:n  Nilsson':  >For  my  part,  I  am  largely  inclined  to  support  the  old 
\  iew  that  the  totem  originated  from  the  names  by  which  the  pri- 
mitive tribes  used  to  desi^nate  each  othcr.  These  names  were  quite 
naturally  taken  from  surroundini;  natural  objects,  and  especially  from 
ihe  animal  workl,  witii  which  sava^es  are  so  well  acquainted.  From 
the  principle  of  the  ma^ical  connexion  between  a  name  and  its 
bearer  —  accordini;  to  tlie  primitive  conception,  a  person  not 
only  has  a  name,  but  he  /s  what  he  is  called  —  the  various  plie- 
nomena  of  totemism  can  easily  be  explained,  particularly  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  mutual  connexion  between  a  group  of  persons 
and  the  species  of  animal  or  the  class  of  objects  or  the  natural 
jjhenomena  which  bear  the  same  name  .  This  name-theory,  however, 
must  not  be  confused  with  H.  Spencer's  rationalistic  explanation, 
that  totemism  is  founded  upon  a  mistake:  the  memory  of  a  fore- 
father,  »the  wolf>,  fades  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  belief  emerges  that  a  vvolf  really  was  the  founder  of  the  clan. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  I  mentioned  that  a  clan  seems 
to  originate  from  a  single  man,  whose  name  (sometimes  his  occu- 
pation)  was  often  afterwards  associated  with  the  name  of  the  animal 
or  object  which  is  the  totem  of  the  clan.  Thus  the  founder  of 
the  clan  of  annvie^  was  called  nnvcei  ('moon').  The  amnnioni  'those 
at  the  fig-tree',  are  said  to  s])ring  from  a  certain  vinino  (fig-tree), 
and  so  on. 

The  old  assumption  that  the  sacredness  of  the  totem  animal 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  forefathers,  seems  now  to  have  been  generali)-  aban 
■doned  in  science.  As  far  as  the  Akamba  are  concerned,  I  venture 
to  think  that  1  have  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  that  no  such 
belief  exists  aniong  them.  e\en  if  there  are  circumstanccs  which, 
■on   a  superficial   consideration,   suj)j)ort   the   idea. 


^    Priiniti\'    rcliiiion,    |).    44. 
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II.     Fictitious  Relationship. 

A.  Among  tbe  Akamba  themselves.  Anotlier  class  ot  re- 
lationship is  that  of  sworn  brotherhood.  Just  in  the  same  uay  as 
the  bonds  of  natural  relationship  are  very  stroni^  and  the  feelin^' 
of  at'tinitx'  within  the  faniily  (clan)  Stands  out  in  \  iolent  contrast 
to  the  old  hostility  and  dissension  between  the  diiiferent  parts 
and  districts,  so  does  sworn  brotherhood  unite  men  with  stroni^ 
bonds.  If  two  men  wish  to  beconie  blood-brothers,  the  prelinii- 
nary  step  is  the  nuitual  exchan^e  of  presents,  consistini^  of  beer 
and  goats,  which  latter  they  kill  antl  consume  together.  The  final  and 
conclusive  cereniony  consists  in  their  meeting  in  the  hut  of  one 
of  theni:  a  calabash  of  beer  is  ]:)roduced,  out  of  which  they  alter- 
nately  take  niouthfuls  of  the  liquid,  w  hich  are  then  ejected  back 
into  the  vessel.  Then  each  niakes  a  slight  incision  in  the  back 
of  the  right  hand,  and  sucks  the  blood  which  w  ells  forth  from  the 
band  of  the  partner.  The  blood  brotherhood  is  now  .sealed,  and 
if  either  of  them  afterwards  breaks  it,  he  will  be  overtaken  b\' 
niisfortunes  and  certain  death.  Even  if  both  should  tire  of  the 
friendship,  they  cannot  sever  the  bond  without  incinring  calamitous 
consequences. 

This  relationship  seenis  to  be  equally  binding  and  to  have 
the  same  consequences  as  the  natural  relationship,  of  which  it  is 
]:)robably  an  imitation.  The  children  of  the  ])arties  look  upon 
each  other,  and  are  looked  upon,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  may 
not  marry  together.  Two  men  united  by  such  a  bontl  are  under 
the  Obligation  to  render  each  other  mutual  help.  If  one  of  the 
foster-brothers  is  a  party  in  a  law  suit,  or  if  iie  is  charged 
with  some  crime,  the  other  appears  at  the  trial,  e\en  if  he  has 
imjjortant  aftairs  of  his  own  to  see  to.  For  example,  if  the  son 
of  one  of  them  receives  a  blow  at  the  dancing  place  —  during 
the  dancing,  the  youths  engage  in  violent  rivalry  for  the  favour  ot 
the  girls,  and  hence  blows  are  often  exchanged  —  the  sons  "of 
the  other  famih'  come  to  his  assistance. 

B.  With  individuals  of  another  tribe.  The  abo\  e  account 
applies  to  sworn  brotherhood  between  two  Akamba,  but  if  a  Kamba 
desires  to  become  a  blood-brother  with  a  man  of  another  tribe, 
the  foUowing   is  the  metliod  of  procedure: 
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A  i^o.'it  is  killctl  aiul  ciil  iiilo  picces.  Tlu-  iwo  incn  iiiakc  a 
liltlc  Scratch  on  tlic  iiitcr-cla\iciilar  notcli  aiul  011  tlic  cbcsl.  The 
hlood  which  issucs  is  caiit^ht  on  pieces  of  the  j^oat's  Hcsh,  atid  cach 
man  eats  a  piecc  with  thc  other's  Ijlood  upon  it.  I'"roiii  the  i^oat's  skiii 
are  cut  rings,  which  the\-  i)lace  on  each  other's  tin<^ers.  'I'he  cere- 
nion}-  has  the  sanie  eflect  as  an  oath  sworn  o\er  a  sironj;  hfntm'>, 
antl  the  breakint;  o(  such  an  oath  i)rin<.^s  w  ith  it  death  (see  Ciiap.  XI:  3). 
Tliey*  are  now  as  brothers  born  of  the  same  niother,  show  each  other 
the  i^reatest  h()S|:>itaht)-,  and  onc  of  them  cannot  deny  the  other 
anxthing  ,  said  an  old  man  to  the  author.  Shoukl  one  of  them 
be  killed  while  on  a  \isit  to  his  blood-brother,  the  latter  ckaims 
the  blood-hne   from   the  culprit. 

W'hen  the  Akamba  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the  coast  for 
tradint;  pur|)oses,  the  cunnini;  Suahih  and  Arab  traders  usetl  to 
l)roht  b\-  this  ciistom,  by  cnterinj;  into  blood-brotherhood  uith  tliem, 
and  then  the  Akamba  woiild  seil  tlieir  i\or\-  cheap  to  their  neu 
kinsmen.  Althoui^ii  the\'  had  reached  a  hit^her  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion,  this  was  the  only  w  a}-  in  which  the  pco[)le  of  the  coast  could 
cheat  the  w  ashenzi  ■  (the  savages'),  for  the  lattcr  possessed  too 
much  business  capacit}-.  Hut  the  otherwise  greed}'  Akamba's  con 
ception  of  the  signiticance  of  blood-brotlierhood  caused  them  to  lose 
sight  of  their  own  advantage. 

Another  variant  of  sworn  brotherhood,  which  probabh-  cxists 
l)()th  between  two  Akamba  and  betuecn  a  Kamba  and  a  man 
of  another   tribe,    is   the   follouing: 

A  [)erson  who  is  sorel\-  persecuted  by  an  irreconcilable  eiieiii)-, 
who  aims  at  his  life,  can  not  onl\-  sa\e  his  life  but  e\cn  turn  his 
toc  into  a  friend,  if  he  can  manage  to  get  an  op[)ortunit)'  of 
sucking  the  breast  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  e\  en  though  the  latter 
ma\-  be  but  a  child  '.  The  two  then  become  more  than  friends: 
the\'  regard  one  another  as  brothers".  Their  children  may  not 
marr\-.    but   on   the  other  hand,   tlic}'   ma\-  ha\e  sexual   intercourse, 


'  Amoiii;  several  peoplcs  womcn  are  rcü,ardctl,  in  a  way,  as  asv- 
hiins.  accordinu  to  E.  Westermarck  »probably  from  fear  of  the  magic 
l)()wcr  attributed  ti>  their  sex  .  .See  W:s  artiole  Asyliun  in  Encvcl.  nf 
Religion   and    Klhics. 

-  Wc  ?-hould  rather  c.xpect,  fnmi  Ulis  >ynibolic  siickliiig,  tlial  the 
relation    woiild   be   tliat   of   fatlier   to   son. 
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which,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question  between  real  sisters  and 
brothers,  or  between  members  of  the  same  clan.  It  seems  that  no 
other  obligations,  such  as  mutual  help  &c,  are  imposed  on  the 
children. 

Another  method  of  entering  upon  a  sort  of  sworn  brotherhood 
is  mentioned  by  Hildebrandt,  but  it  has  not  been  met  with  by  the 
present  author.  It  consists  in  the  smashing  of  a  small  earthen- 
ware  vessel,  specially  made  i'or  the  purpose.  By  the  performance 
of  a  certain  ceremony,  the  bond  thus  formed  can  subsequently  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  parties,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  ^. 


'   See   further  Hildebrandt,   Ethnographische   Notizen,   p.    386. 


Chapter  IX.     Social  Organisation. 
I.     Age=  and  Rank=Classes. 

The  terms  for  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes,  of  dififerent  aj^es 
and  social  grades  within  the  Community,  are  as  follows:  kana 
'child',  kaOisi  'Httle  boy',  kiöist  'boy',  kcelcetm  'little  girl',  nnvHm 
'girl'  (also  a  young  wife  who  has  not  yet  had  a  child),  niicanako 
'young  unmarried  man,  vvarrior',  nbceh  'young  married  man',  kt^icBtt 
wife  with  children',  vmtunna  elderly  man'.  This  Classification 
is,  however,  very  general,  and  more  detailed  explanations  and 
additions  are  necessary. 

No  special  test  or  ceremony  is  recjuired  for  a  kiihsi  to  be- 
come  a  mwanakd.  The  circumcision  feasts  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  his  general  maturity,  or,  let  us  say,  the  beginning 
of  puberty,  which  decides  the  question,  and  when  his  father  thinks 
hini  old  enough  and  intelligent  enough,  he  gives  him  the  Orna- 
ments which  are  distinctive  of  a  mwanakd,  and  then  he  soon 
gains  recognition  as  such.  Ilence  the  assumption  of  the  Orna- 
ments is  not  enough  in  itself,  and  if  a  very  young  boy  should 
appear  decked  out  in  them,  he  would  not  become  a  »iicanak-» 
on  that  account. 

Even  a  married  man  remains  a  imvanako.  as  long  as  he  lakes 
part  in  the  dances  of  his  unmarried  contemporaries.  When  he 
grows  tired  of  thcm,  or  ceases  to  take  ])art  in  them  for  some 
other  reason,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  ndcel,'.  The  birth  ol  his 
first  child  might  perhaps  bc  looked  upon  as  a  determining  factor. 
Mr  Hobley  says,  incorrcctiy,  that  >a  nthele  can  onl\-  have  one 
wife» '.  The  number  of  wives  [)lays  no  part  in  these  distinctions, 
but  is  purely  an  economic  question.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  well-to-do    man   buj's  a  wife  for  his  s(jn,   while  the  latter  is  still 


^   C.    V.    Ilobley,    .\kaniba   eVc,    p.    49. 
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3.  ki*hsi  (though  he  inust  liave  beeil  circumcised).  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  possible  for  a  inwanak.^  to  have  two  or  more  wives, 
although  it  does  not  very  often  happen.  A  woman  does  not 
become  a  ktixeti  immediately  on  lier  inarriage,  but  is  still  called 
mii'itid,   tili  her  tirst  child  is  born. 

Age-classes  and  rank-classes  above  ndiclo  are  coniposed  of 
^jtumia  (sg.  nmtwina  ').  The  above  classifications  can,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  only  be  considered  as  classifications  of  age-classes.  Now,  vve 
mcet  besides.with  a  social  grade,  since  anyone  who  wants  to  be  a 
niutinma  must  make  a  payment  to  those  who  are  already  muturma. 
This  dignity  is  usuall}'  reached  at  an  age  of  40  to  50.  There  are, 
however,  }^ounger  atunna,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  middle- 
aged  nien  who  have  not  yet  made  their  payments.  Out  of  jioliteness, 
these  are,  however,  called  muttuma  in  everyday  speech,  although 
they  have  not  yet  attained  that  dignity.  The  outward  sign  of  a 
))iutn)iiia  is  the  little  round  stool  {mumbii),  which  he  carries  every- 
where  with  him,  usually  hanging  by  a  chain  over  his  Shoulder. 
When  he  wants  to  sit  down,  he  places  the  stool  on  the  ground. 
Younger  men  have  no  right  to  use  such  stools  ■'.  However,  all 
■atuima  are  not  on  the  same  level.  The  highest  in  rank  are  those 
who  administer  the  governnient  of  the  country  and  watch  over 
the  religion,  aUimia  via  n'zama  and  atwma  nur  ^lucnibo.  The}' 
carr\-  a  pronged  stafif  {inakä)  as  a  symbol  of  their  dignity.  If 
anyone  eise  \'entures  to  carr\'  one,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculed. 

According  to  their  rank,  the  atinma  consuine  difiterent  parts 
of  the  animals  which  are  killed  at  public  leasts  and  on  the  places 
of  sacrifice.  The  attainment  of  a  higher  grade  among  the  afn- 
in>a  is  chiefly  a  financial  question.  The  lowest  grade  is  easil\- 
reached  b}'  the  presentation  of  a  goat  to  the  niembers  of  the  ijlama. 
The  person  concerned  has  now  the  right  to  eat  a  goat's  head,  and 
is    called    nmtuima  ica  inntw.t  {innUnma  of  the  head").     The    next 


^  Among  the  Akikuyu,  the  neighbours  of  the  Akamba  to  the  west, 
niiilimna  curicusly  enough  means  »a  married  woman  who  has  at  least 
one   circumcised   child». 

-  The  stools  are  ofteu  prettily  wrought;  I  shall  revert  to  the  subject 
more  fully  in  the  description  of  the  material  culture  of  the  Akamba. 
Hobley  has  pictures  of  some  fine  specimens  (p.  34).  He  does  not, 
however,     emphasize     the     fact  that   they   may   be   used   only  by  atitmra. 
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Step  is  to  bring  a  bull,  vvhich  entitles  him  to  the  meat  of  the 
animals  lower  leg.  Another  bull  gives  him  the  right  to  the  ui)per 
parts  of  the  leg.  W'hen  he  is  in  a  po.sition  to  present  still  oiie 
more,  he  advances  a  Step  further,  to  the  loins  and  brisket.  Sonie 
time  usually  elapses  before  he  advances  further  than  this.  How- 
ever,  a  fourth  bull  entitles  him  to  eat  from  the  hump  of  cattle 
{hao),  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  A  fifth  and  last 
Step  now  remains:  another  bull  must  be  paid,  before  he  may  eat 
of  the  tongue  and  head  of  cattle.  Further  he  cannot  advance, 
for  a  imüioma  of  the  fifth  grade  has  gained  the  right  to  eat  all 
kinds  of  meat,  that  is  to  say  there  is  no  one  of  higher  rank  than 
his.  To  pass  through  the  different  grades  in  this  manner  is  called 
kukula,  and  in  Mast  Ukamba  kukusa.  Of  course,  everyone  cannot 
attain  to  the  highest  grade.  It  is  not  permissible  for  anyone  to 
touch  the  meat  which  falls  to  the  share  of  those  of  higher  grades, 
evcn  if  the  latter  are  not  taking  part  in  the  feast.  Their  portion 
is,  in  that  case,  put  away,  and  taken  to  their  village  by  the  anak.\ 
who,  on  these  occasions,  slaughter  the  animals  which  are  going  to 
be  eaten,   and   attend  to  the  {)reparation   of  the  meat. 

Women  and  youths  also  may  only  eat  of  certain  parts  of  an 
animal,  whether  they  are  at  a  big  public  feast  or  at  a  purely 
private  meal  in  their  own  famih'  circles.  l'o  the  women 's  lot  fall 
onc  of  the  legs,  the  stomach,  the  meat  on  the  sides  of  the  beily 
and  on  the  ribs  {itulo),  while  the  men  take  the  neck,  lungs,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart.  The  last-mentioned  portion  and  part  of  the 
brisket  usually  go  to  the  anakj.  The  hams,'  the  back,  and  the 
meat  on  the  shoulder-blades  {fiuxvia  la  kituo^  from  kUiio  'shoulder') 
fall  to  the  atumia.  VVhen  the  animals  are  slaughtered  at  home  in 
the  village,  the  father  of  a  family  eats  from  the  hams,  and  the 
eldest  son  from  the  back.  Once  the  latter  becomes  mutufma, 
the  father  ma)'  no  longer  touch  the  head  or  the  hams,  nor  may 
lie  eat  with  the  other  atianta  at  public  feasts  any  longer:  it  seems 
he  is  considered  too  old. 

The  eating  rcgulations  now  described  must  onl\'  be  taken 
as  ap[)roximately  correct,  since  I  have  received  ver\'  different 
Statements  from  different  persons  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries. 
However,  that  ihcy  are  considered  to  be  very  important  questions, 
is  shown  b\'  the  f;ict  that  anyone  who  —  without  permission  — 
eats    what    docs    not     fall    to    iiis   share,    can   be  cursed;   thus,   for 
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example,    a    youth  who  presumes  to  eat  the  head.     Hence  this  is 
taboo  for  him. 

To  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  ^fiuiu7Hia-dign\ty,  we  have 
Seen  that  neither  age  nor  the  number  of  wives  possessed  is  de- 
cisive  for  promotion  to  a  higher  rank,  but  a  necessary  condition 
is  payment,  the  animals  paid  being  then  eaten  by  those  entitled 
to  them.  Hildebrandt  cites  something  similar  from  the  Wanika, 
on  this  side  of  Mombasa,  and  Schurtz  correctly  regards  this  phe- 
nomenon  as  a  step  tovvards  the  formation  of  clubs^.  In  reality 
clubs  do  exist  among  the  Akamba,  though  in  a  rather  undevel- 
oped  form.  I  allude  here  to  what  the  natives  call  k'hsuka.  This 
signifies  a  gathering  of  atmma  and  ndceld,  who  meet  together  for 
amusement,  to  eat  meat  and  to  drink  beer,  which  is  provided  partly 
by  the  entrance  payments  of  new  members,  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase  for  the  k'hsuka.  Those  who  have  not  made  their  payments 
—  I  to  3  goats  and  some  beer  seems  to  be  the  minimuni  —  may 
not  be  present  at  the  meeting.  There  are  also  dififerent  grades  with- 
in  the  kisiika,  which  are  attained  in  the  same  manner,  and  carry 
the  same  privileges,  as  those  described  above.  Hence  those  who 
have  paid  only  a  little  may  not  eat  all  sorts  of  meat.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  neglected  to  gather  Information  as  to  whether  these  two 
payments  for  attaining  a  higher  grade  are  made  independently  of 
each  other,  but  I  think  that  the  grade  which  is  already  attained 
in  nsama  entitles  a  man  to  enter  a  corresponding  grade  in  k'hsuka., 
without  further  payment.  Most  of  the  members  seem  to  be 
at  least  »men  of  the  head»,  that  is  to  say  they  belong  to  the 
lowest  grade  among  the  atmma.  In  East  Ukamba  the  hsuka 
seems  to  be  exclusively  a  sort  of  club,  while  —  as  we  shall  see 
later  —  in  Ulu  the  members  have  duties  to  perform  in  the 
public  Service^.  Finally  I  must  also  mention  that  I  have  not 
discovered  that  the  k'hsuka  is  in  any  way  of  the  nature  of  a 
secret  society,  either  as  concerns  the  outside  world  or  as  concerns 
the  different  grades  inter  se.     Age-classes  and  secret  societies  are 


^  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Ethnogr.  Notizen,  p.  400.  H.  Schurtz, 
Altersklassen   und  Männerbünde,   p.    133. 

-  According  to  C.  Dun  das,  it  is,  in  the  Kitui  district,  members  of  the 
k'hsuka  who  carry  out  the  burials.  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  any  rate  in 
the  Machakos  district,  this  can  be  done  by  any  of  the  older  aimma, 
whether  he   belones  to   the   khsuka  or  not. 
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in  110  way  so  closcly  allicd  in  luist  Africa  as  they  are  in  West 
Africa,  vvhere  tlie  one  implies  thc  olher'.  That  Outsiders  are  not 
admitted  to  the  k>suka  is  diie  entirely  to  thc  fact  that  no  one 
may  take  part  in  tlic  festivities  who  has  not  contributed  towards 
them.  Neither  are  womcn  admitted,  nor  niay  they  even  prepare 
the  meat  wliich   is  eaten   at  tlie  meeting. 

There  is  no  special  hut  (club-house)  for  these  feasts,  but  they 
are  hcld  in  diffcrent  ])hices  out  in  thc  open  air".  Nor  is  there 
any  hut  for  the  unniarried  mcn  (»niännerhaus> ),  though  they  may 
not,  as  a  rule,  sleep  in  their  parents'  huts;  they  must  sleep  any- 
uherc  where  the\'  can  find  sheher.  They  often  takc  refugc  in 
the  Provision  sheds  {>himbi).  Among  the  Akamba,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  pubhc  hall  is  the  dancing  place  {kiOuip),  common 
to  several  villagcs,  where  the  young  people  meet  for  dancing  in 
the  cvenings,  On  the  return  home  from  these  dancing  meetings, 
free  love  is  usually  indulged  in. 

Just  as  different  rank-classes  are  found  among  the  aüama, 
so  are  found  among  the  married  women  {lOcett)  such  as  take 
a  higher  position  than  the  bulk  of  the  women,  namely  iGcsti  sia 
ipcembo  or  sxa  nzania,  who  have  obtained  the  right,  together 
with  the  atuima,  to  administer  the  cult  on  the  places  of  sacrifice 
consecrated  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  For  particulars  as 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  privilege,   see  Chap.  XIII. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  division 
into  age-classes  implies  differences  in  dress  and  personal  adornment. 
However,  since  these  differences  are  of  very  slight  importance  or 
interest,  they  may  be  passed  over  here.  I  shall,  instead,  deal 
with  these  matters  in  thc  following  chapters  on  the  material  culture 
of  the  Kamba  people. 


In  this  chapter  it  may  be  appropriate  to  discuss  also  the  con- 
ception  of  tika.     The  word  is  best  rendered  by   »age-class»,  since 


^   Cf.   Weule,  Negerleben   in  Ost-Afrika,   p.    370. 

"  The  meeting  huts  which  have  begun  to  spring  up  during  the 
last  few  years  here  and  there  in  Ukamba,  have  come  into  exi.stence 
entirely  on  the  initiative  of  the  English  civil  servants  for  use  in  legal 
proceedings  and  other  public  meetings.  They  are  called  mbalasa  (from 
Kisualieii  hayaza). 
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an  nka  includes  approximately  all  persons  of  the  sanie  age,  inde- 
pendent  of  sex.  The  word  ndukJ  is  used  side  by  side  vvith  iika. 
The  division  has  no  connection  with  circumcision,  as,  for  example, 
is  the  case  with  the  age-classes  among  the  Masai,  and  seems  to 
have  no  practical  significance;  at  least  I  have  never  heard  the 
word  used  except  when  ages  were  being  compared,  when  tvvo  per- 
sons who  were  of  the  same  age  were  said  to  be  of  the  same  itka 
or  ndukd.  According  to  a  Statement  which  I  have  not  checked, 
it  seems,  however,  that  in  former  times  in  the  war  expeditions, 
warriors  of  an  ^ika  formed  a  separate  division,  which,  when  pitching 
camp,  had  —  among  other  things  —  its  own  fire,  which  is  remi- 
niscent  of  what  Merker  calls  »corporalship»  among  the  Masai  ^  The 
5-z/^«-division  is  to  be  met  with  among  several  tribes  in  British 
East  Africa,  as,  for  example,  the  Wataveta  at  Kilimandjaro,  where 
the  coriception  of  irika  is  more  exactly  defined :  is  founded  on 
circumcision,  embraces  a  limited  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  is 
of  practical  significance-. 


I 


^    Merker,   Die   Massai,   p.   49. 

-  Cf.  Lindblom,  Anteckningar  öfver  Taveta-folkets  etnologi,  p. 
160.  The  Akikuyu  have  also  the  word  irika,  which  Routledge  in- 
correctly  renders  by  »clan».  In  the  Kikuyu  language  »clan»  is  called 
mnheriga:  Routledge,  With  a  pre-historic  people,  p.  20.  K.  R.  Dun- 
das  (Kikuyu  Rika,  Man  igo8)  gives  for  the  Akikuyu  of  both  sexes  six 
rika  or  age-classes. 


Chapter  X.     Government  and  Administration. 

Froni  carly  tinies,  a  patriarchal  form  of  governnient  has  pre- 
vailed  aniong  the  Akamba.  Every  mutuima  exacts  obedience  from 
thc  nieinbers  of  bis  family,  and  he  has  absolute  authority  over  his 
sons,  e\en  long  after  they  are  grown  up  and  have  families  of  their 
own.  Ouestions  which  concern  several  villages  or  a  certain  Stretch 
of  country,  that  is  to  say,  questions  of  niore  gencral  interest,  are 
dealt  with  and  decided  by  a  local  assenibly  of  eiders,  called  nzama. 
There  is  no  special  leader  or  chairman  of  this  assembly.  Seme 
descriptions  of  how  the  heads  of  families  generally,  though  unoffi- 
cially,  intervene  to  maintain  public  discipline,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  frenzy  of  dancing  threatens  to  demoralise  the  young  people, 
are  gi\-en  in  my  »Afrikanska  ströftäg»  (p.  154  ii?j.  There  have 
never  been  any  Chiefs,  although  occasionally  a  rieh  person  with  a 
commanding  personality  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  the  leader- 
sliip  within  an  extensive  territory,  as  did  Kivui  in  Kitui  ^  Kivui 
lived  in  the  time  of  Krapf,  and  was  personally  known  to  him. 
lle  was  practically  a  kind  of  chief,  a  position  which  he  had  gained 
tlirough  his  higher  intelligence  and  his  great  physical  strength. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  great  medicine-man,  and  possibly  pro- 
vides  an  Illustration  of  Frazer's  theory  that  kings  and  chiefs  have 
their  origin  from  medicine-rnen,  whose  social  influence  sometimes 
advances  them  to  the  position  of  chiefs -.  He  made  his  people 
victorious  against  their  enemies,  and  many  Akamba  are  said  to 
have  paid  him  taxes,  and  so  even  the  Masai  living  at  Donyo  Sabuk. 

In  times  of  war,  however,  experienced  warriors  were  selected 
as  leaders,  the  so-called  asilili  and  aluani,  but  their  authority  was 
only  temporary,  and  in  times  of  peace  they  occupied  no  public 
position   in   the  tribe.     On    account  of  their  great   reputation,   how- 


'   Krapf,   Reisen    in   Ost-Afrika  II,   p.   264. 
■   Frazer,   The   Golden    lioui^h   I:  i,   p.   332. 
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ever,  they  often  represented  it  in  tiansactions  with-  the  Arabian 
merchants  and  other  trading  Caravans  which  came  up  to  Ukamba 
from  the  coast.  They  usually  decided  whether  the  caravans  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unmolested,  and  the  leaders  of  the  caravans 
were  anxious  to  enter  into  a  sworn  brotherhood  with  them,  ac- 
cording  to  the  usual  Kamba  custoni,  so  that  they  might  thereby 
obtain  protection   for  themselves  and  their  property. 

The  honie  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  the 
eiders,  nzania,  of  which  only  atuima  are  members.  This  Corpo- 
ration is  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  whole  country.  The  rnutuvita-gr3,de  does  not  in  itself  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  nzama,  for  which  a  separate  and 
special  payment  is  exacted.  The  most  important  function  of  the 
nzama  is  to  act  as  a  court,  in  which  all  cases  are  tried  and  decided. 
It  also  decides  on  wars  of  aggression  (plundering  raids);  ki'gold, 
lynching,  which  is  practised  by  the  Akamba,  may  also  only  be 
ordered  by  the  vzama.  Next  to  its  duties  as  judging  authority, 
its  most  important  function,  however,  is  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  religion,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  &c.  For  an  account  of 
these  matters  and  a  description  of  how  the  aüama  share  this  right 
with  the  old  women,  see  Chap.  XIII. 

To  the  religious  duties  of  the  nzama  pertains  also  that  of 
carrying  out  the  ceremony  of  purification,  on  the  advent  of  all 
public  misfortunes,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  cattle- 
plagues,  &c. 

These  old  men  and  women  of  the  nzama  and  the  iptsmöo  (place 
of  sacrifice)  are  the  custodians  of  the  tribe's  traditions,  in  the  manners 
and  customs  pertaining  to  which  they  are  well  versed.  They  see  that 
they  are  maintained,  and  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  authority  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  customs  which  they  consider  harmful,  and  can 
even  abolish  customs  which  are  already  in  e.xistence.  Anyone  who 
is  in  doubt  as  to  how  he  ought  to  proceed  in  a  certain  case, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  goes  to  a  mulmma  iva  nzama 
for  Information,  for  which  he  pays  a  small  fee,  such  as  a  goat, 
or,  if  he  is  a  rieh  man,  a  bull. 

This  Short  description  of  the  System  of  government,  however, 
no  longer  tallies  with  the  actual  facts,  since  there  is  no  sphere  in 
which  contact  with  Europeans  so  quickly  makes  itself  feit  on  the 
old  Order  of  things  as  the  political.      Englishmen    certainly    follow 
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in  their  colonies  a  principle  of  allowing  the  old  order  to  remain  as 
far  as  possible,  and  in  consequence,  among  other  things,  the  nzama 
still  reniains  as  the  judging  authority;  but  by  the  side  of  it,  a 
System  of  chiefs  has  been  established,  the  country  being  divided 
up  into  small  districts,  each  having  a  »chief»  (and  under  him 
»headmen»),  who  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  hut-tax 
within  bis  district.  At  first  the  most  influential  man  in  a  district 
was  appointed  chief  on  principle.  However,  since  the  older  men 
seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
reforms  for  which  they  are  required  to  work  among  the  people, 
during  the  last  few  years  intelligent  younger  men,  who  showed  a 
better  understanding  of  the  new  order  of  things,  have  been  appoin- 
ted. A  »governmcnt  school»  has  been  established  in  Kitui,  and 
to  it  are  sent  the  sons  of  these  »chiefs»,  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  in  order  that  they  may  succeed  to  their  fathers'  offices. 
Perhaps  in  time  a  hereditary  chieftainship  will  be  established  in 
this  way.  The  institution  is  still  quite  new,  and  most  of  these 
Chiefs  find  it  very  difficult  to  assert  their  authority  over  the  other 
afumia,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  acknowledge  any  other 
authority  than  the  nzavia,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  usually  mem- 
bers  themselves^ 

The  following  little  episode  may  serve  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  feeling  of  independence  among  the  Akamba:  Pfitzinger, 
missionary  of  the  Leipziger  Mission,  who  began  to  work  among 
the  Akamba  about  20  years  ago,  at  first  took  it  rather  amiss  that 
the  older  men  addressed  him  simply  by  name,  without  using  the 
Suaheli  word  btvana  ('master'),  which  is,  otherwise,  the  usual  word 
ot  nddrcss  for  Kuro[)eans  in  East  Africa.  He  tried  to  give  the  per- 
sons  in  question  a  slight  hint  through  his  servants,  but  got  the 
repl\-:  Among  the  Akamba  there  is  no  master!»  Nor  has  the 
language  any  word   for   »master». 


^  Hobley  does  not  treat  of  the  system  of  government  in  his  work, 
but  mentions  that  the  Akamba  have  chiefs,  and  even  hereditary  chiefs. 
¥vom  his  description  one  inevitably  gets  the  incorrect  idea  that  chief- 
tainship is  one  of  their  original  institutions,  while  in  rcality  it  is  very 
characterislic  of  the  political  Organisation  of  the  Akamba  that  thev  have 
never  had   chiefs. 


Chapter  XI.     The  administration  of  the  law 
and  judicial  customs^ 

One  of  the  most  strongly  predominating  features  of  the  negro's 
intellectual  endowment  seems  to  be  his  legal  mind.  Thus  the 
negroes  have  legal  customs  and  prescriptions  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law,  which  testify  to  extreme  penetration  and 
a  good  power  of  judgement.  The  punishments  inflicted  are  often 
SLirprisingly  humane  and  just.  Negro  law  has,  accordingly,  attracted 
the  attention  of  investigators,  and  many  of  modern  Europe's  jurists 
have  not  found  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  spend  time  in  studying 
it;  nay,  new  ideas  have  even  been  obtained  from  this  source,  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate  into  the  law  Systems  of  Europe, 
and  this  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
law.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  many  of  the  Bantu  peoples' 
legal  customs  are  not  specially  typical  for  them,  but  are  of  a 
general  nature. 

To  go  to  law  (ikzüam)  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyments 
in  existence  for  a  Kamba  negro,  and  in  what  a  number  of  actions 
every  old  man  has  been  a  party!  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
riddles  of  the  Akamba  —  in  their  own  opinion  —  runs  thus: 
»Teil  me  a  case  which  is  disagreeable» ;  answer:  »The  case  of  him 
who  has  vermin  in  his  hair».  Such  a  riddle  would,  of  course,  have 
no  meaning,  unless  it  was  generally  considered  rather  enjoyable 
to  take  part  in  a  law-suit.  More  than  once  during  my  wanderings, 
I  have  met  an  old  man  whose  face  was  beaming  with  satisfaction, 
the  reason  for  his  good  humour  being  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
law-court.  For  a  case  which  is  not  decided,  they  use  the  expres- 
sion  'ikwam  lannva  man:?  'the  case  drank  water'.     »To  judge»    is 


^  For  a  comparative  study  of  legal  customs  in  Africa,  see  the  account 
—  which  is  purely  descriptive,  but  comprehensive  and  systematic  • — 
given   by   Post   in    »Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz». 
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sila  or  silila,  but  there   are,   on  the  otlier  hand,  110  words  for  »law», 
»presciiption>',   S:c. 

Since  there  are  110  professional  lawyers,  every  man  pleading 
his  own  case,  at  least  every  elderly  Kamba  man  is  familiär  with 
the  law  and  legal  customs  of  his  tribe.  Although  unwritten  and 
only  carried  down  by  oral  tradition  and  by  practical  application, 
soine  of  these  laws  are  constant  and  of  general  application.  so 
that  they  well  deserve  to  be  called  laws.  A  knowledge  of  them 
is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  a  negro's  ediication.  It  can 
thus  with  good  reason  be  asserted  that,  relatively  speaking,  judicial 
education  is  infinitely  wider  spread  among  the  negro  tribes  of 
Africa  than  among  the  civilised  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  Organisation  of  the  judicial  System  of  a  people  depends 
on  a  lower  stage  on  its  general  political  and  social  Organisation. 
As  has  alread)'  been  mentioned,  the  most  important  function  of 
the  )i'zama  is  to  form  a  court  which  deals  with  and  decides  all 
kinds  of  cases.  There  is  no  superior  court.  The  meetings  usually 
take  place  in  the  open  air,  and  a  crowd  of  interested  listeners 
flock  to  them.  The  word  nzania  means  'secret',  and  has  possibly 
come  to  be  used  as  the  name  of  the  court,  because,  after  the  disputing 
partics  liave  been  heard  and  the  case  debated,  the  oldest  and 
most  expcrienced  aiumia  withdraw  to  decide  on  a  verdict.  Little 
weight  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  but  the 
verdict  is  pronounced  on  the  evidence  of  the  disputing  parties. 
The  latter  do  not  hesitate  to  make  wrong  Statements,  so  that  it 
is  a  very  difhcult  and  lengthy  business  for  the  judges  to  arrive 
at   a  decision. 

The  executive  authority  in  Ulu  is  discharged  by  the  hsuka 
(cf.  p.  146),  who  have  thus,  when  necessary,  to  put  into  effect  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  nzama.  If,  for  example,  the  plaintiff 
refuses  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  members  of  the  X'W/^/'^  go  and  fetch 
him.  When  anyone  j)ersists  in  disobeying,  they  {kisuka)  may 
be  ordered  to  impound  a  certain  number  of  his  goats,  &c.  The 
men  of  ktsuka  are  present  when  cases  are  tried,  and  sit  and  listen, 
so  that  they  maj-  iater  on,  in  thcir  turn,  gain  admission  to  the  t^zania, 
if,  for  example,  one  of  its  members  should  die.  The  hsuka  is  thus  a 
preparatory  institution  for  entry  to  the  nzama.  I  have  already  shown 
that,  in  Hast  Ukamba,  the  kisuka  have  no  such  official  position,  as  in 
Ulu.    llowever,   a  similar  executive   hoch'   is  also   found   in  the  east. 
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though  linder  another  nanie,  viz.  inbalasa.  But  the  foreign  ring  ot 
the  word  is  suspicious;  probably  we  here  have  an  instance  of  the 
attempts  of  the  English  to  re-organise  the  native  law. 

On  the  whole,  the  judicial  and  political  Hfe  of  the  Akamba 
very  much  reseinbles  that  of  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  the 
Akikuyu.  Thus  nzama  corresponds  very  closely  to  k%ama  (from 
the  same  root)  among  the  latter.  On  the  other  band,  the  Akikuyu 
seem  to  have,  instead  of  k>suka,  an  Institution  called  mama,  »a 
practical  executive  police»,  according  to  Routledge^.  Among  the 
Wataweta  also,  the  oldest  men  constitute  an  assembly  called  mama, 
which  is  headed,  however,  by  the  chiefs^. 


I.     Criminal  law. 

BIood=money  and  blood=vengeance.  The  blood-money  exacted 
for  a  man's  life  in  Ulu  is  ii  cows  and  i  bull,  which  latter  goes 
to  the  u:aina\  in  the  east  it  is  13  cows  and  i  bull.  In  Ulu,  10 
of  the  cows  comprise  the  fine  for  taking  life  and  are  paid  to  the 
man's  relatives,  and  the  eleventh  cow  is  especially  allotted  to  the 
widow  as  a  sort  of  compensation.  It  is  called  'govibd  >a  ndiilota, 
'the  cow  of  the  broken  bow',  since  it  is  given  to  the  widow  as 
compensation  for  her  man's  bow,  which  will  never  again,  in  its 
owner's  band,  go  out  on  plundering  expeditions  and  bring  home 
wealth  to  the  village.  »This  cow  is  now  your  husband»,  the  old 
people  say  to  her,  meaning  that  the  animal  will  contribute  towards 
her  subsistence.  She  sells  the  milk,  and  so,  if  she  wishes  to,  she 
can  employ  a  Kikuyu  man  to  work  in  the  fields  for  her.  If  a  man 
leaves  several  widows,  however,  only  the  »big»  wife  receives  a 
'^oinbd  \a  ndtdqta.  Of  the  blood-money  proper  —  the  10  cows  — 
one  goes  to  each  of  the  following:  the  murdered  man's  father, 
father's  brother,  and  mother's  brother.  Other  relations  receive, 
perhaps,  one  between  them,  while  the  remainder  go  to  the  widow 
in  trust  for  the  children.  If  there  are  several  wives,  they  divide 
the  animals.  They  may  not  seil  them,  so  that,  when  the  sons 
are  grown  up,    those    may    not    make    trouble    and    say    that    their 


'    Routledge,   The  Akikuyu,   p.    198. 

-   Cf.   C.  Hollis,   History   and   customs  of  the  people  of  Taveta,  in 
Journal   of  the   African  Society    1901. 
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property  has  been  dissipated.  They  are  very  particiliar  in  the 
matter  of  cattle  i)aid  as  blood-money.  l^ut  if  a  young  man  who 
has  as  yet  no  children  should  receive  part  of  the  fine,  he  may  with 
impunity  seil  the  covv  which  may  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  for  in 
this  case  there  are  no  children  to  make  trouble  afterwards. 

It  is  very  seldom  thät  a  murderer  is  in  a  position  to  pay  10 
cows  himself.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  helped  by  his 
relations;  sometimes  he  only  contributes  a  single  cow  himself^. 
If  he  is  very  poor  and  has  a  daughter,  he  can,  as  a  last  resource, 
seil  his  daughter  to  someone  as  a  wife,  and  in  that  manner  obtain 
the  whercwithal  to  pay  his  fine.  The  first  cow  paid  as  blood- 
money  must  be  paid  by  the  murderer  himself.  Until  he  has  done 
this,  his  relations  will  do  nothing,  since  the  payment  of  this  animal 
shows  the  murderer's  honest  intention  of  settling  the  matter.  The 
cow  is  called  ^ombd  la  wumo  {<7iima  to  take  out,  to  pay  down'). 
When  the  cow  has  been  handed  over,  the  widow  sleeps  with  a 
viuimma. 

About  half  as  nnich  is  paid  for  a  woman's  life  as  for  a  man's 
—  in  Ulu  4  to  5  cows  +  one  bull  to  the  a/uiuia;  in  the  east,  7 
cows  +  I  bull.  For  children  the  same  is  paid  as  for  adults  of 
the  same  sex. 

The  man  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  his  own  child,  pays 
fines  to  the  mother  and  his  nearest  relations,  since  throu<^li  his 
act  lie  is  considered  to  have  injured  the  whole  family.  If  a  man 
kills  his  wife,  he  pays  blood-money  to  her  father,  who  then  rcpays 
tlic  bride  price.  The  relationship  between  the  parties  is  then  dis- 
solved.  This,  however,  seems  to  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and  chiefl}'  upon  whether  the  wife  has  borne  her  husband  children 
or  not.  In  the  latter  case  she  has  not,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  fulfilled  her  chief  duty  as  wife;  her  father  has  been 
paid  for  her  once,  and  has  no  further  claim. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  man  refuses  to  pay  blood- 
money,  and  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  murdered  man's  re- 
lations (or  clan)  to  demand  blo(xi-vengeance  on  the  murderer  and 
his  family.  There  is  no  Obligation  to  take  blood-money,  and  it 
seems  to  be  rather  usual  for  the  dead  man's  relatives  to  refuse  the 
fine,    and    to    prefer    to    follow  the  j)rinciple  of  >^a  life  for  a   life». 


Cf.    P()>t,    Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz    I,    p.    71. 
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The  younger  nien  especially  are  glad  to  foUow  the  old  rule,  while 
the  older  and  more  discreet  and  prudent  atiuma  of  botli  parties 
tr}'  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlenient.  They  are  by  no  means 
always  successful  in  this,  and  a  State  of  actual  war  arises  between 
the  two  famihes.  They  always  go  about  armed,  try  to  attack  and 
burn  each  other's  villages,  &c.  The  prevaiUng  insecurity,  however, 
is  feit  by  both  parties,  and  the  »war»  is  usually  neither  lengthy 
nor  bloody;  the  battles  are  fought  at  a  respectful  distance,  so  that 
the  loss  of  life  shall  not  be  too  great.  As  soon  as  the  party 
aggrieved  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  murderer  or  one  of  his 
relatives  —  blood-vengeance  is  only  exacted  from  men  — •  all  excuse 
for  fighting  is  removed,  theoretically  at  any  rate.  But  if  they  have 
killed  two  men,  they  have  committed  an  offence,  which  must,  in 
its  turn,  be  avenged  by  the  relatives  of  the  killed  men.  Thus  blood- 
feuds  have  quite  a  dififerent  character  from  other  feuds.  It  might 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  combatants  ought  to  be  able  to  cry 
quits,  when  one  man  has  fallen  on  each  side,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  ■ —  füll  blood-money  must  be  paid  for  both  those  who  have 
been  killed.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  closer  consideration,  that 
this  is  quite  just.  The  largest  share  of  the  blood-money  goes 
to  the  murdered  man's  family,  who  ought  in  all  fairness  to  have 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  ^. 

Blood-vengeance  is  only  exacted  for  crimes  which  result  in 
death.  The  fines  given  in  the  following  list  are  considered  normal 
as  compensation  for  bodily  injuries  caused  by  assault  or  other 
means.  No  amounts  are  absolutely  fixed,  but  the  defendant's 
economic  position  is  taken  into  account;  if  he  is  a  man  in  a  good 
Position,   the  fine  is  likely  to  be  increased: 

loss  of  one  finger  i    goat  to    i    bull 

»       »    two   fingers  i    bull 

»       »    one  eye  1    bull  +   i    goat 

»        >     one  arm  i    cow  +    i    bull 

■'       »     one  leg  5   cows 

»       »     both   leus  about  S   cows. 


^  Brutzer  gives  a  description  of  a  family  feud  among  the  Akamba 
in  Rabai,  in  his  »Begegnungen  mit  Akamba»  (p.  3).  Since  the  Akamba  have 
passed  oompletely  ander  British  control,  there  are  no  longer  any  family 
feuds. 
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Anyone  who  is  sti<^htly  injuretl,  but  recovers  without  sufürini; 
any  subseciuent  ill-effects,  receivcs  no  conipensation.  A  soinewhat 
rcmarkable  method  of  {)r()ceclure,  which  is  sometinies  practiscd  to 
prove  a  right  to  blood-nioney,   is  thc  following: 

Suppose  that  a  person  has  been  badly  maltreated  by  anotlier, 
but  has  recovered,  without  suftering  any  lasting  ill-efifects.  When 
hc  dies,  pcrhaps  many  years  later,  it  is  possible  that  the  relations 
open  the  body  to  see  whetlier  tlie  injury  the  dead  man  once 
.«ufifered  has  possibh'  caused  his  death.  If  they  really  can  prove 
that  this  is  the  case,  the}^  can  claim  füll  blood-nioncy.  The  heir 
makes  the  first  incision  with  his  knifc,  at  the  ])ost-mortem  exa- 
niination;   this  possibly   makes  the  action   legal. 


An}-one  sending  a  j)erson  on  an  errand  or  other  commission 
is  responsible  fot*  any  accident  he  may  sufter  in  the  exccution 
of  it.  A  case  which  came  within  my  personal  experience  is 
the  following:  An  old  man  sent  a  neighbour's  son  home  to  the 
village  with  an  axe.  The  boy  tripped  and  cut  his  foot.  They 
went  to  law  over  the  matter,  and  the  father  of  the  boy  clainied 
compensation,  saying:  »I  did  not  teil  my  son  to  take  your  axe. 
If  you  had  not  sent  him,  he  would  not  have  injured  himself». 
The  other  man  had  to  pay  a  goat. 

For  rape  the  fme  is  a  goat.  If  the  woman  dies  as  a  result, 
or  becomes  pregnant  and  dies  in  child-birth,  the  füll  blood-mone}' 
must  bc  paid  as   for  manslaughter. 

If  an  unmarried  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child,  and  her  lover 
cannot  or  will  not  marry  her,  he  j)ays  a  goat.  The  matter  is 
usually  settled  privately,  and  is  not  dragged  before  the  nzauia.  If 
thc  culprit  is  a  youth,  the  girl's  guardian  sends  another  mutumta 
to  his  father  to  demand  a  goat.  The  youth  is  asked  whether  the 
child  is  his,  he  does  not  rcadily  acknowledge  the  patcrnil\-,  only 
recommending  that  the  goat  be  paid.  The  mother  keeps  the  child. 
The  reason  for  the  smallness  of  thc  fine  is  that  thc  child  is  looked 
upon  as  considerable  compensation.  But  if  the  woman  dies  while 
she  is  still  pregnant,  thc  lover  must  —  at  an)'  rate  in  Ulu  — 
pay  4  cows  and  i  bull  to  her  father;  that  is  to  say  füll  blood- 
money. 
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Adultery.  The  lover  usually  gets  off  with  the  payment  of  a 
goat,  even  if  the  woman  gets  a  child.  This  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band  (cf.  p.  84),  who  soon  comes  to  look  upon  it  as  his  own. 
If  the  lover  continues  his  guihy  relations  with  the  woman,  he  is 
Said  to  »show  contempt  for»  her  husband,  and  then  open  hosti- 
Uties  are  liable  to  break  out  between  the  relations  of  the  two  men. 
In  the  Kitui  district,  the  lover  has  to  pay  a  bull,  not  because  the 
value  of  cattle  is  less  there,  but  because  the  older  people  wish  to 
prevent  such  irregularities.  The  unfaithful  wife  receives  no  punish- 
ment,  except  such  as  her  husband  himself  thinks  fit  to  administer 
to  her. 

Illicit  relations  between  a  young  man  and  an  old  woman  who 
is  past  child  bearing,  are  thought  to  result  in  the  youth's  becoming 
impotent,  probably  from  the  belief  generally  prevalent  among  pri- 
mitive peoples  that  »like  begets  like».  Therefore  both  of  them 
niust  undergo  the  usual  ceremonial  purification  (with  gondui).  The 
two  goats  which  are  required  for  it  are  paid  by  the  lover.  As 
far  as  I  know,  such  alliances  are  only  exceptional  and  mostly  take 
place  by  mistake.  For  at  night  a  youth  often  steals  to  his  lady-love's 
hut  and  to  her  bed,  without  making  a  sound,  so  as  not  to  wake 
the  other  inmates  of  the  hut.  It  seems  really  to  have  happened 
that  a  man  out  for  that  purpose  has  come  upon  an  older  woman, 
who  was  by  chance  spending  the  night  in  the  girl's  bed. 

The  fine  for  indulging  in  coition  from  behind  is  one  goat; 
the  parties  concerned  must  be  purified,  or  they  will  become  sterile. 

Sodomy  seems  to  be  unknown  among  the  Akamba,  but  occurs 
among  the  Masai,  where,  according  to  my  Kamba  informants, 
small  boys  use  sheep  for  the  purpose. 

Theft.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  what  has  been  written  about 
the  judicial  system  of  the  Bantu  peoples,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  well-nigh  everywhere  the  punishment  for  theft  is  surprisingly 
severe.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  thief  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
though  he  usually  gets  off  with  the  payment  of  heavy  fines,  often 
—  and  especially  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  —  of  many  time 
the  value  of  the  stolen  goods^.  We  shall  find  similar  principles 
among  the  Akamba.    The  reason  for  this  can  hardly  be  an  appre- 


1  Cf.   Post,   Afrik.   Jurispr.   II,   p.   85   ff. 
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ciation  of  the  fact  tliat  il  is  wrong  to  steal,  but  rathcr  a  strong 
feeliiig  of  the  sacredness  of  the  projjcrty  of  the  individual  or 
family. 

The  nzama  can  —  or,  strictly  speakin^,  could,  because  nowadays 
it  is  forbidden  by  the  government  —  condemn  a  thief  to  death,  but 
it  is  most  Visual  for  him  to  be  condemned  to  pay  for  the  damage 
(usually  double  the  value),  and  also  to  give  the  judges  one  goat 
or  niore,  some  beer,  &c,  in  payment  of  costs  (depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  theft).  Anyone  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
fines,  must  here  also  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients;  he  is 
often  obliged  to  seil  his  daughtcr  or  sister  cheaply,  in  this  vvay  to  get 
together  the  necessary  sum.  Fornierly  capital  punishment  seems 
to  have  been  inflicted  more  than  at  the  present  tinie,  vvhen  it  is 
scarccly  ever  resorted  to,  except  in  the  case  of  an  incorrigible  thief. 
The  thief  was  shot  with  poisoned  arrous,  or  hung  up  in  a  tree, 
wherc  iic  was  allowed  to  remain  sas  a  jninishment  and  a  uarning 
to  others».  Parents  used  to  take  their  children  to  the  [)lace  and 
show  them  the  end  of  a  criminal,  as  a  warning   example  to  them. 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  may^  be  said  that  the  Akaniba  difter- 
entiate  between  theft  and  petty  larceny  in  deciding  on  punish- 
nients.  The  punishment  just  mentioned  is  only  inflicted  vvhen  the 
theft  is  of  such  articles  as  are  required  for  everyday  use,  and  which 
are  the  result  of  work  and  industry:  cattle,  the  products  of  the 
fiele!  and  foods  prepared  froin  them,  honey,  &c.  Less  severe  is 
the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  theft  of  such  articles  as  are  only 
used  occasionally,  and  thus  are  not  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  and  which  would  in  any  case  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  few 
days.  In  these  are  included  beer  and  meat,  for  the  Akamba  live 
principally  on  vegetables.  Although  they  are  very  fond  of  meat 
and  have  large  herds,  they  can  very  seldom,  except  on  festal  occa- 
sions,  bring  themselves  to  kill  one  of  their  beloved  oxen,  and  still 
less  a  cow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  slaughtcred 
now  and  then.  Anyone  stealing,  for  example,  some  pieces  of  meat, 
is  readily  forgiven,  in  supposing  that  he  had  such  a  great  longing 
for  meat  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  (something  which  every 
Kamba  man  can  sympathise  with).  ICven  if  the  thief  is  discovered, 
the  owner  will  probably  not  insist  on  proceedings  being  taken,  but 
will  often  rest  content  with  recovering  the  stolen  goods,  when  a 
slaughter  takes  place  in  the  village  where  the  thief  lives;  and  the 
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incident  is  closed.  If  the  case  should  be  talcen  before  the  vzama 
by  someone  eise,  the  owner  would  very  likely  simply  declare  that 
the  matter  was  already  settled. 

The  theft  of  honey  from  the  bee-hives  is  considered  a  very 
serious  offence,  and  is  very  severely  punished.  I  have  recorded 
a  case  where  a  man  was  fined  i  bull  and  5  goats  for  it.  For  a 
second  offence  the  fine  is  doubled,  for  a  third  trebled,  and  so  on. 
The  reason  why  the  fines  are  so  high  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
bee-hives  are  usually  hung  out  in  the  wilds  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  owner's  village,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  watch  them. 
Hence  very  heavy  fines  have  been  fixed  to  protect  them.  A  honey 
thief  is  an  extraordinarily  despicable  person,  and  this  has  pene- 
trated  so  deeply  into  the  national  consciousness  that,  even  if  a  man 
is  nearly  dying  of  starvation,  he  can  only  in  extreme  cases 
bring  himself  to  take  honey  from  the  bee-hives  without  permis- 
sion.  Honey-stealing  is  punished  very  severely  also  among  other 
East  African  tribes.  Thus,  I  was  told  in  Taveta,  near  Kiliman- 
djaro,  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  there  for  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  stolen  honey  to  be  counted,  if  it  could  be  found,  and  the 
owner  was  entitled  to  demand  a  goat  for  each  cell.  And  of  the 
Akikuyu,  Routledge  says  that  »theft  of  honey  is  a  recognised 
offence   of  a  serious  character»^. 

Other  punishments.  The  African  System  of  punishments 
seems  to  be  based,  on  the  whole,  on  the  principle  of  compensation, 
and  the  accounts  given  above  show  that  most  crimes  can,  and 
usually  are,  made  good  by  fines  among  the  Akamba  also.  Capital 
punishment  is  only  inflicted  on  persons  who  are  dangerous  to 
public  safety  and  hence  to  the  whole  Community,  such  as  sorcer- 
ers  and  incorrigible  thieves.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
English  rule,  however,  the  native  court  cannot  condemn  to  death. 
Imprisonment  is  unknown  among  the  Akamba,  but  the  rizaina 
used  occasionally  to  banish  people  for  sorcery  and  theft.  Slavery 
has  never  been  a  native  institution,  and  hence  is  not  resorted  to 
as  a  method  of  punishment.  According  to  Krapf,  there  were  many 
slaves  in  his  time,  but  some  were  prisoners  of  war,  and  some 
were    brought    down   from  the  coast.     Most  crimes  are  committed 


^  Ibid.  p.  58.  Among  the  Kimbunda  in  Central  Africa,  honey- 
stealing  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  four  worst  kinds  of  theft.  Cf. 
Post  II,   pp.   92,    188. 
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linder  the  influence  of  drink;  ulien  sober,  the  Akaniba  havc  that 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  Constitution  which  niay  be  said  to  be 
general  among  the  Rantii   tribes. 

Torture  to  extort  confession  is  only  resorted  to  in  private 
within  the  family  circle,  as  for  exaniplc  when  a  husband  suspects 
his  wife  of  unfaithfuhicss.  He  niakes  a  loop  in  his  bow-string 
and  puts  one  of  her  fingers  into  it  —  a  very  usual  method  of  cxtor- 
ting  confession  in  many  places  in  Africa.  Or  he  may  hang 
her  up  to  the  roof  of  the  hut  by  a  tendon  tied  round  one  of  her 
Httle    fingers. 

mukod  is  the  name  given  to  a  person  who,  without  commit- 
ting  any  actual  crime,  for  some  reason  or  other  niakes  himselfso 
despised  and  hated  by  everybody  that  nobody  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  As  the  name  implies,  he  is  compared  with  saliva, 
spit  {makoa),  and  is  considered  equally  worthless.  And  still  more, 
just  as  it  would  never  occur  to  anyone  to  take  up  the  saliva  he 
had  once  spat  out,  so  there  could  never  be  any  question  of  allow- 
ing  that  man  to  regain  the  place  he  has  lost  in  the  Community. 
Kven  if  he  should  at ränge  a  becr-drinking  bout,  something  much 
appreciated  by  the  older  men,  he  could  not  expect  to  have  a 
Single  guest.  Completely  isolated  and  boycotted,  he  usually  can- 
not  endure  it  very  long,  but  moves  to  some  distant  locality,  where 
he  is  unknown. 

The  fines  arc  the  same,  even  if  a  crime  is  committed  by  a 
madman,  by  a  drunken  man,  or  b\'  accident.  But  accidental  man- 
slaughter  does  not  give  rise  to  a  blood-feud.  To  kill  anyone  acci- 
dentally  is  called  apa  mnndu  7ia  i)iba)iga.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Akamba  extenuating  circumstances  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
at  least  where  human  life  is  concerned.  This  seems  to  be  true  of 
African  law  in  general.  No  consideration  is  paid  to  the  motive 
for  a  crime  or  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  committed,  but  only 
to  the  result.  The  damage  is  just  the  same  if  a  person  has,  for 
instance,   been  killed  accidentally  or  murdered. 

\  man  is  rcsponsiblc  for  the  acts  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  consequently  he  has  to  pay  their  fines,  when  they  commit  any 
offencc.  This  is  casiK'  understood,  sincc  a  woman  has  nothing  to 
pay  with;  »her  only  possessions  are  her  clothes  and  Ornaments, 
her  grave-stakc  and  bast  sacks»,  as  a  native  aptly  said  to  me. 
Although    I    havc    no    records    on    the   point,   it  is  probable  from 
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what  has  already  been  written,   that  the  head  of  the  family  is  also 
liable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  any  member  of  it. 

2.     Civil  cases. 

One  of  the  commonest  sources  of  dispute  among  cattle-raising 
tribes  is  the  cattle,  and  innumerable  law  suits  occur  in  connec- 
tion  with  them.  If  a  man  buys  an  animal  and  it  dies  without  any 
ostensible  cause,  and  therefore  probably  of  a  complaint  it  had 
before  it  was  bought,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  another  of  the 
seller.  The  animal's  skin  must,  however,  be  sent  back,  as  well 
as  something  eise  as  compensation  for  the  meat.  If  the  purchaser 
refuses  to  agree  to  this,  the  buyer  proves  his  right  by  swearing  on 
kipitui  (see  below).  In  the  same  way,  anyone  who  has  had  a  cow  for 
many  years,  can  demand  another  in  her  place,  if  she  only  gives 
birth  to  buU-calves.  The  owner  then  says  that  he  has  »not  yet 
begun  to  taste  the  milk»  of  the  cow  in  question.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  skull  of  a  cow  or  a  bull  placed  in  a  tree  in  a  Kamba 
village.  It  is  then  almost  certain  that  it  is  from  an  animal  which 
is  the  object  of  a  law  suit  still  in   progress. 

I  once  attended  a  law  suit  over  cattle  near  Machakos,  and 
the  cause  is  so  illustrative  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it. 
The  plaintiff  had  exchanged  a  cow,  which  he  believed  to  be  sterile, 
for  some  goats;  but  with  her  new  owner  the  cow  soon  proved 
herseif  extremely  fruitful,  so  that  the  original  owner  repented  the 
exchange  and  wanted  it  cancelled! 

Law  of  inheritance.  As  regards  the  la\\  of  inheritance, 
nothing  is  found  among  the  Akamba  that  is  not  also  found  among 
many  other  Bantu  tribes.  When  a  man  feels  that  his  end  is  near, 
he  puts  his  house  in  order,  teils  his  dependants  what  outstanding 
Claims  he  has,  his  debts,  &c.  The  eldest  son  of  the  »big»  wife 
is  heir  to  the  cattle  and  other  property.  If  she  has  no  son  of 
the  »big»  wife,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  wife  takes  the  lion's 
share  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  children  are  under  age,  the  father  s 
brother  becomes  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  time  being,  and, 
as  such,  he  is  the  guardian  of  it  and  its  property.  Therefore  he 
takes  Charge  of  the  children  and  their  inheritance,  which  he  ma- 
nages;  but  he  must  band  it  over  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
grown    up,    although    the    brother's    widow    falls    to    him    by    law. 
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Even  if  the  deccased  was  childless,  the  brothcr  still  does  not  get 
the  inheritance,  but  only  has  to  manage  it  in  trust  for  any  children 
which  he  inay  get  by  the  widow.  15ut  if  she  should  die  childless, 
then  the  inheritance  is  his.  However,  if  he  has  any  broihers,  part 
of  it  goes  to  theni. 

The    inheriting    of  a  dead  man's  wife  has  already  been  men- 
lioned  (p.  84  ff.).  Seen  from  a  judicial-economic  point  of  view,  it  is 
hardly    surprising  that,  among  a  people  that  buy  their  wives,  the 
widow  should   go  to  a  deceased   man's  brother.   She  cannot  simply 
retiirn  to  her  parents,  since  they  have  been  paid  for  her,  but  she 
belongs   in   a   way  to  her  husband's  family  and   family  group,  just 
as  does  a  piece  of  property.   Especially  when  her  son  (if  she  has 
one)   is  under  age,  she  is  in  need  of  protection  and  support,   and 
the    nearest  relative  to  afford  these  is  her  husband's  brother,  and 
marriage    is    the  form  under  which  this  protection  is  given.     The 
matter    does    not,    however,  seem  so  self-evident  when  tlie  widow 
has    a    grown-up  son  who  could  take  care  of  her.     It  would  then 
seem    more    suitable  for  the  son   to  look  after  his  mother.     But  il 
is  the  woman's  first  duty  to  bear  as  many  children  as  possible  to  the 
family  to  which  she  now  belongs,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  the  prac- 
tica! negro  to  be  nonsensical  that  a  woman,  who  is  perhaps  still  in 
her  prime,  sliould  cease  to  perform  this  duty,  just  because  slie  hap- 
pens  to  have  become  a  widow  .    Her  son,  otherwise  the  heir  to  the 
father's    property,    must    be    excluded    from    consideration    in  this 
connection,    and    so  she  falls  to  the  nearest  prominent  member  of 
the  family  —   that  is  to  say  her  deceased  husband's  brother.    This 
is  only  a  conclusion  founded  on   general  Kamba  conceptions,    but 
I    believe    that    a  more  thorough  investigation  on   the  spot  would 
make  it  clear  wh)'  this  custom  prevails  among  the  Akamba.     Un- 
fortunately    the    question    is    but    one  of  the  many  which  present 
themselves    only  when  one  is  at  one's  desk  at  home,  working  up 
the  material  collected  ^    My  presumption   that  a  man's  inheritance 
of   his  brother's  widow  is  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  con- 
ception    that    a    woman    is    property   —   for  which  the  family  has 
made    a    large    outlay    and    from    which    it    w  ishes    to    derive    as 
much  benefit  as  possible  —  seems  to  be  supportcd  by  the  fact  that 


^   Cf.  Starcke's  investigation  about  »The  brother's  inheritance»  in  Die 
primitive   Familie,   p.    164   ff. 
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a  son  can  inherit  one  of  his  father's  younger  wives  (p.  84).  We 
have  also  seen  that  a  father  can  present  one  of  his  younger  wives 
to  his  son,  during  his  own  hfetime.  In  both  cases  a  fresh  outlay 
for  the  purchase  of  a  wife  is  saved. 

Weapons,  especially  the  chief  weapons  —  the  bow  and  arrows  — 
are  important  legacies,  which  a  dying  man  usually  presents  person- 
ally  to  his  son.  When  he  hands  them  over,  he  spits  on  them, 
which  act  will  bring  good  luck  to  the  weapons.  If  the  father 
cannot  do  this  before  he  dies,  the  son  ought  not  to  use  them 
before  the  atunna  —  probably  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the 
death  —  have  purified  them  with  'go^idm. 

A  woman  only  inherits  her  mother's  Ornaments  and  house- 
hold  articles,  but  not  real  property,  such  as  cattle  and  fields,  since 
she  herseif  is  nothing  more  than  »property».  In  reality,  if  she 
were  able  to  inherit  anything,  it  would  go  to  a  stränge  family  on 
her  marriage. 

The  extensive  authority  which  the  head  of  a  family  has 
over  it  descends,  when  he  dies,  to  his  eldest  son,  if  he  is  grown 
up.  He  then  occupies  the  position  of  a  father  towards  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  has  control  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily, especially,  of  course,  of  the  cattle.  Even  when  they  have 
been  divided  among  the  sons,  they  are  still  looked  upon,  in  a  way, 
as  family  property,  in  the  disposal  of  which  the  brothers  are 
dependent  upon  one  another.  Even  if  they  are  all  married,  have 
built  their  own  huts,  and  provide  for  themselves,  the  consent  of 
the  others  must  be  obtained  before  one  of  them  can  dispose  of 
a  piece  of  the  herd  he  has  inherited,  or  even  kill  it  for  his  own  use. 

3.     Land  tenure. 

On  uncultivated  and  uncleared  land  between  the  villages 
everyone  has  the  right  of  building  huts  and  cultivating.  In  the 
Machakos  district  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  those  who  wished 
to  settle  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village,  to  buy  permis- 
sion  to  do  this  by  presenting  the  eiders  of  the  villages  with  a 
goat,  called  mbin  m  mapa>izi  'the  goat  of  the  fence'.  By  means 
of  this  he  acquired  the  right  to  put  up  niapanzi,  i.  e.  the  thorny 
branches  which  form  the  cattle  kraal,  or,  in  other  wörds,  to  build 
a  village  for  himself. 
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Each  man  owns  the  land  he  and  his  family  cultivate.  Those 
who  have  more  fields  then  he  thinks  necessary  at  the  moment 
usually  hand  over  those  that  are  superfluous  temporarily  to  a 
friend  or  neighbour.  On  removing  from  the  place  one  of  the 
family  is  left  behind  to  look  after  the  fields,  or  they  are  left  in 
the  care  of  some  relative  or  neighbour.  Or  eise  they  are  sold 
for  one  or  two  goats  or  two  to  six  rupees  each,  according  to  their 
size.  A  serviceable  hut  is  sold  for  two  to  five  rupees,  according 
tf)  its  age. 

The  boundaries  between  fields,  which  belong  to  dififerent  ow- 
ners  consist  of  a  kind  of  ditch,  a  shallow  trough-like  excavation 
which  usually  comes  to  be  used  as  a  path.  Sometimes  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  boundary  at  all,  sometimes  again  the  fields  are  separa- 
tcd  by  uncultivatcd  ground  {tilih,  pl.  niandili). 

The  same  owner  rarely  has  his  acres  together,  but  the  are 
scattered,  one  part  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hüls,  others,  again, 
down  on  the  level  ground,  if  possible  on  damp  ground.  This 
splitting-up  is  usually  intentional.  By  it  they  hope,  if  there  is  a  bad 
crop  in  one  place,  to  get  a  better  one  in  another  where  the  na- 
ture  of  tlie  ground  is  dififerent. 

Wells  and  waterplaces  seems  to  be  common  property.  There 
are,  hovvewer,  private  wells.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  saw  in  East 
Ukamba  how  during  the  dry  season  holes  were  dug  in  the  dry 
bed  of  the  R.  Tiva  for  the  cattle,  and  then  fenced  in  so  that 
other  people's  cattle  should  not  come  there, 

This  is  all  I  know  about  the  ownership  of  land.  (^ther  de- 
tails  are  given  b\'  Hobley  (Akamba,   p.   82). 

4.     K>!>itiu  and  the  taking  of  oaths  over  it. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  legal  life  of  the  Akamba, 
and  the  most  imjjortant  for  the  natives  tliemselves,  is  undoubtedly 
the  use  of  kilntw^  or  as  it  is  called  in  l'.ast  Ukamba,  munia  ^.  In 
trials,  the  judges,  when  they  cannot  come  to  a  decision  in  any  other 
way,  resort  to  k^fntui  as  a  last  resource,  and  let  both  parties  swear 
that  they  are  right.  The  breaking  of  an  oath  sworn  over  k>piiia 
is  considered  to  be  followed  by  deatli,  and  the  consccjuence  is  that 

*  Probablv  from  jiitn  'to  bind  fast',  '.strangle',  and  U})ia  'to  bite, 
to  curse'. 
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the  guilty  party  either  confcsscs  or  refuses  to  swear,  in  w  liich  case 
he  is  at  once  adjudged  «guilty.  In  this  way  l>pttia  is  used  espec- 
ially  to  discover  thieves.  At  the  end  of  a  trial,  both  parties 
oftcn  swear  that  they  will  perform  exactly  what  has  been  imposed 
ii[:)()n  them.  They  al>o  used  tt)  swear  to  their  honest  Intention, 
in  the  case  of  internal  feuds,  to  keep  to  an)-  agreement  entered  into. 
An  oath  over  k>Jntt(i  can  even  be  sworn  apart  from  a  law  suit  or 
irial,  i.  e.  in  order  to  avoid  one.  W'ith  this  object,  on  the  return 
from  a  i)hindering  expedition  and  before  the  distribution  of  the 
booty,  an  oath  was  always  taken  that  every  man  should  bc  content 
with  his  share  and  not  make  trouble  afterwards. 

What,  then,  is  the  appearance  of  this  object.  for  whicli  the 
native  has  more  respect  than  for  anyihing  eise  in  the  world? 
The  krfntm  appears  in  many  forms.  A  ver)-  usual  form  is  the  tusk 
of  a  warthog  {gg(S)  or  an  antelope  hörn,  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
things,  more  often  field-products  and  food  prepared  from  them,  a 
little  earth  collected  before  the  first  rain  of  the  year  {hmeti),  &c. 
The  kipitui  (fig.  52)  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  near  Ikutha 
(East  Ukaniba)  was  about  2  decimeters  long,  and  consisted  of  a 
dark,  earthy  mass,  bound  round  with  osiers^  According  to  all 
accounts,  it  had  been  bought  from  the  Atharaka,  the  sniall  tribe  up 
on  the  Tana,  which  is  considered  very  skilled  in  black  magic. 
In  Ulu,  the  kilntm  are  often  obtained  from  the  medicine-men 
in  Kikuyu.  The  price  of  a  hfntiu  is  rather  high,  and  con- 
sists  of  one  or  more  oxen,  or  something  of  equal  value.  There 
are  also  old  hfntia.  which  have  descended  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

Of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  construction  of  a  khpilia  occur, 
besides  foodstuffs  such  as  beans  and  maize,  Ricinus  seed  (rnbaikt), 
rust,  slag  and  similar  refuse  from  the  smiths'  Workshops  —  called 
by  the  way  »the  irons's  excrement»  {mal  w«  keä)  ■ —  also  fat  from 
dead  people. 

Besides  these  real  krpitni,  which  are  possessed  by  private  indi 
viduals,  who  procured  them  at  great  cost,  there  are  others  of  less 
potency,  which  almost  anyone  can  construct  for  himself.  They 
are    principally    used    for    protection    against  theft,  placed,  for  in- 


^   Now     in     the     collections    of    the    Ethnological   departmenl   of  the 
Swedish  State   Museum   (Riksmuseum). 
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stance,    in    the   tields,  thus  a  kind  of  amulet.     We  shall  return   to 
similar  types  in  the  chapter  on  magic. 

The  technical  name  for  swearing  over  kipitiu  is  kuna  k^pitm 
('to  strike  kipitiu),  or  still  more  generally  ku^a  kipitiu  ('to  eat 
kipitiu)^.  The  ceremony  is  as  follows:  The  kipitm  is  laid  on  three 
small  stones.  It  is  important  that  it  should  not  touch  ihe  ground, 
probably  so  that  the  ground  may  not  be  injured  by  the  destructive 
magical  power  which  dwells  in  the  ktpitm.  Round  it  are  laid  some 
twigs  of  inzua,  a  sort  of  acacia.  Some  stones  are  laid  by  the 
side,  on  which  the  person  who  is  about  to  swear,  Stands  while  he 
takes  the  oath.  These  stones  are  indubitably  used  for  the  sanie 
reason  as  the  three  mentioned  above,  and  perhaps  also  to  give 
greater  strength  to  the  oath^.  The  number  of  stones  seems  to 
Vary.  On  the  only  occasion  I  was  present  at  the  takin«  of  an 
oath,  seven  were  used;  this  number  is  also  given  in  my  notes, 
which  are  based  on  oral  descriptions.  C.  Dundas  mentions  seven 
to  eleven  in  Kitui,  and  Hobley  only  two.  When  two  parties  are 
going  to  take  the  oath,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  they  stand 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  kip)iita,  each  on  seven  stones.  Immediately 
beside  them  sit  the  atmma  nia  nzama,  to  see  that  everything  is  done 
as  it  should  be.  The  one  that  is  going  to  take  the  oath,  takes 
a  twig  and  places  himself  on  the  stones,  when  the  judges  ask: 
y>nuton\a  kum  kr[ntm?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  eat  ktpitm  F . 
We  will  presume  that  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  further 
(to  take  a  definite  case)  that  it  is  the  case  mentioned  above,  of  which 
I  was  an  eye-witness.  It  was  about  cattle;  the  plaintifif  was 
awarded  one  cow  and  was  niade  to  swear  afterwards  that  he  would 


^  »To  eat»,  in  this  sense,  is  also  used  by  the  Nilotic  Nandi, 
in  the  highlands  northeast  of  Lake  Victoria.  Hollis  says:  »The  form  of 
oath  which  is  binding  on  all  Nandi  men  is  to  strike  a  spear  with  a 
club  and  say :  'May  the  blade  eat  me!'»  Hollis,  The  Nandi,  p.  85. 
Among  the  Wasuaheli  »to  swear»  is  kiila  amini  (i.  e.  'to  eat  the  oath'). 
This  expression  probably  comes  from  some  sort  of  eating  by  which, 
formerly,  a  man  proved  his  innocence.  Thus  kipitm  was  originally 
simply  an  ordeal.  Oaths  and  ordeals  seem  uften  to  have  been  identical 
in  primitive  practice.  Other  examples  of  »to  eat»  in  this  sense  are 
given  by  Crawley  in  The  Mystic   Rose.   p.    123. 

^  Frazer  says:  »The  common  custom  of  swearing  upon  a  stone 
may  be  based  partly  on  a  belief  that  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
stones    lend    confirmation     to     the   oath»-.   The   Golden   Bough  I,    p.    160. 
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not  begin  another  suit  to  get  niore.  He  then  took  this  oath: 
mukance^ga,  ^omÖJ  ^mvJ.  mk^swka  kwcenda  i}>gi  Uina,  ))gaiwa  ?n 
kiu!  'You  shall  give  me  a  cow.  If  I  come  again  and  demand 
another  afterwards,  may  I  be  eaten  by  this!'  At  the  same  time 
he  Struck  the  kipztia  w  ith  the  twig  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  was 
repeated  twice  more  in  practically  the  same  words.  The  twig  must 
be  from  the  niuhilwa  bush,  otherwise  the  oath  will  be  of  no  force. 
In  a  case  of  theft,  the  suspected  {)erson  who  wishes  to  prove  his 
innocence  says  that,  if  he  lies,  he  may  be  eaten  b>"  the  ktfufm. 
After  that   no   further  action   can  be  taken   against  him. 

Finally,  a  common  example  of  swearing  over  kipitiu  to  pievent 
further  strife  is  the  foUowing:  When  blood-mone\'  has  been  paid 
for  manslaughter,  and  the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  man  swear  that  they  intend  to  let  the  affair  be 
forgotten,  in  something  like  the  foUowing  words:  tnundu  zoakzva 
uhpcela  Ohu,  ggaiwa  m  km,  nisioka  unnvi/ui  kmdic  ki^gi  itina^ 
ggaiwa  Hl  km  l  "If  m\'  man  is  not  quite  finished  with,  may  I  be 
eaten  b\'  this!  (the  kipitiu  is  then  Struck  with  the  twig).  If  I  come 
back  later  and  demand  anything  eise  from  you,  may  I  be  eaten 
by  this!'  (the  ktpitm  is  then  Struck  again  with  the  twig.)  The 
party  who  are  paying  also  promise  that  they  will  not  take  the 
matter  up  again  »when  they  have  drunk  beer».  This  is  because 
experience  has  shown  that,  at  drinking  bouts,  when  the  parties 
have  become  intoxicated,  they  are  very  disposed  to  take  up  old 
quarreis  and  law  suits  which  have  lain  rankling  in  their  minds; 
innumenible   fights  and  deaths  have  come   about  in   this  wa\'. 

When  the  kipitiu  has  been  Struck,  a  case  is  finished  and  the 
n'zavia  disperses.  The  judges  receive  from  the  contending  parties  a 
goat  or  an  ox,  which  is  killed  and  eaten.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
anyone  refusing  to  swear  is  adjudged  guilty.  It  is  believed  that 
if  he  perjures  himself  he  will  shortly  die.  If  he  does  not  die 
within  a  month  or  so,  he  is  held  to  be  innocent,  even  if  the  evid- 
ence  against  him  was  very  strong.  The  culprit  must  then  be 
sought  elsewherc. 

On  account  of  ihc  destructive  power  which  is  supj)osed  to 
dwell  in  the  ktjntui^  it  is  never  kept  in  a  village  or  near  to  culti- 
vated  land,  but  out  in  the  wilds,  where  it  is  thought  that  no  man 
can  stumble  on  it.  It  is  usually  laid  in  a  n^uyiga,  a  hole  or 
depression    under  some  large  stones.     Anyone  requiring  a  k>pitiii 
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applies  to  the  owner  of  one,  from  whom  he  can  bonow  it  for  some 
remuneration  —  as  a  rule,  one  goat.  Different  hpitm  have  vary- 
ingly  great  reputations  for  power  and  efficacy,  and  a  man  may 
go  several  days'  march,  as  from  Machakos  to  Kitui,  to  obtain  a 
famous  one.  Some  are  said  to  be  so  powerful  that  the  grass  on 
the  place  vvhere  they  are  kept  wiihers  and  never  grows  again. 
Again,  rats  and  snakes  that  have  got  into  the  holes  where  k'tpitui 
are  kept,  die  because  of  its  proximity.  The  owner,  always  an 
old  mutnna,  loans  out  his  hpitm  with  extremely  minute  Instruc- 
tions as  to  how  it  is  to  be  treated,  especially  while  being  taken 
to  and  from  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  For  this  the  fol- 
lowing  may  be  said  to   apply   generally: 

On  no  account  may  it  be  touched  with  the  naked  hands. 
The  bearer  smears  his  hands  with  mutton  fat  as  a  protective 
medium;  then  he  binds  the  kijntm  with  bast  from  the  muscenzeh 
tree,  and  carries  it  by  the  bast.  He  may  not  change  hands;  if 
he  has,  for  example,  begun  to  carry  it  in  his  right  band,  he  must 
continue  to  do  so  the  whole  way.  If  he  gets  tired,  he  may  put 
it  down  on  the  ground  \  while  he  rests,  but  he  must  put  it  down 
on  the  same  side  of  himself  as  he  has  carried  it  —  in  this  case 
on  the  right.  Anyone  approaching  is  shouted  to  from  a  distance 
that  woi  (sorcery)  is  on  the  road,  and  then  the  new-comer  turns 
off  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may 
be  to  get  along.  If  he  neglects  this  precautionary  measure  and 
then  has  coition  with  a  woman,  he  will  infallibly  die.  The  bearer 
of  'a  ktfntm  must  also  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  during  the 
journey.  On  the  return  journey,  the  same  rules  are  observed  as 
have  just  been  described.  In  addition,  every  kipttiu  has  its  own 
special  rules  which  must  be  observed.  With  one  the  bearer  may 
not  take  snuff  or  eat  with  the  hand  which  he  uses  to  carry  the 
k%Jntui\  with  another  he  may  not  take  snuff  at  all;  with  a  third 
he  must,  on  crossing  the  first  river  on  the  way,  sprinkle  it  with  a 
little  water,   and  at  the  second  river,  with  a  little  sand,  and  so  on". 

During  my  visit  to  the  district  of  Ikutha,  I  managed  to 
bribe  a  broken-down   old   individual  (the  one  mentioned  in  the  in- 

'  That  is  to  say.  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  wilds.  Near  villages 
and  fields  it  is  not  readily  put  down  without  special  precautionary 
measures  being  taken. 

-   Cf.    Hnbley,    Akamba  (Src,    p.    169. 
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troduction)  to  show  me  wlicre  a  kip/tiK  (the  one  just  described) 
was  kept.  It  lay  in  a  crevice  under  a  rock.  The  man  laid  goat's 
hair  over  it  before  he  poked  it  out,  and  afterwards  rubbed  his 
haiids  with  the  milky  juice  of  the  ^h^g7{  plant.  Even  my  servant, 
who  had  not  touched  the  thing  at  all,  purified  his  hands  in  the 
sanie  way.  The  old  man  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  handle  the 
ktpitm  according  to  his  Instructions,  and  was  very  alarmed  when 
I  took  it  up  without  further  ado :  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  I 
should  die  at  the  end   of  a  month. 

When  the  hpitm  has  been  Struck,  the  litigating  parties  may  not 
perform  coition  until  the  action  has  definitely  been  brought  to 
an  end,  the  outward  sign  of  which  is  that  the  judges  consumc 
the  ox  which  thcy  have  received.  Before  this,  sexual  intercourse 
is  believed  to  be  followed   by  death. 

A  woman  may  not  own  or  carr\-  a  ktlutm;  ncither  may  she 
takc  an  oath  over  one;  ihat  is  to  say  she  may  not  ha\e  anything 
to  do  with  one.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  a  man  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  his  wifc  and  daughters,  and  there- 
fore,  when  necessary,  he  takes  the  oath  over  a  hpitui  on  their  be- 
half. If  he  refuses,  the  woman  is  nai.uralK-  held  to  be  guilty  of 
what  she  is  charged  with. 

As  a  result  of  the  power  which  duells  in  a  krlntm,  it  can  be 
used  for  magic  purposes.  Thus  a  man  can  strike  a  kffntKi  when 
he  is  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  curse  an  enemy.  A  person 
in  Kitui  was  robbed  of  a  cow,  and  so  he  Struck  a  kipitiu,  saying; 
Thief,  when  you  drink  of  the  milk  of  that  cow,  may  you  be 
eaten  by  this  khpztm!>^  No  secret  is  made  of  it  when  a  kipunu  is 
used  in  this  Wriy,  and  so  the  news  of  it  soon  reaches  the  thief, 
who,  in  most  cases,  is  so  terrified  that  he  returns  the  stolen  pro- 
perty.  The  man  who  has  Struck  the  krpitm  may  not  have  sexual 
intercourse  until  he  knows  that  the  other  man   has. 

A  k>pitiii  may  not  be  Struck  during  the  rains,  while  the  crops 
are  still  growing  in  the  fields.  If  an  action  is  already  proceeding, 
it  is  suspended  until  the  next  dry  season.  This  seems  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  action  of  the  women,  who  say  that  otherwise  the 
rains  will  not  comc,  and  in  addition  grasshoppers  and  other  plag- 
ues will  dcscend  upon  the  fields,  and  destro)-  the  crops.  In 
most  cases  the  im[)ortunities  of  the  women  prevail.  There  are, 
however,    those    who    are    very  loath  to  break  oft"  an   .'iction;   but 
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then  all  the  women  go  to  such  a  man  in  a  body  and  categori- 
cally  command  him  to  Interrupt  it.  They  generally  get  their  owrt 
way,  for  when  they  combine  together  and  are  roused,  the  women 
are  seldom  opposed.  Only  in  urgent  cases  is  the  kijntia  Struck, 
before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  and  then  it  is  done  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  fields.  These  and  the  hpiim  are  then  sprinkled 
with  a  purifying  medium,  '^ondiii,  for  which  purpose  a  sheep  or 
goat    is    killed.     The    meat  of  the  animal  is  eaten  by  the  atunna. 

The  use  of  kipltiu  in  actions  between  persons  who  are 
related  to  each  other.  It  has  already  been  said  that  perjury 
over  a  kipttM  is  believed  to  be  foUowed  by  death.  It  must,  however, 
be  noted  that  this  consequence  is  not  contined  to  the  person  who 
commits  the  perjury,  but  may  also  —  and  this  renders  the  kifntm  so 
much  the  more  terrible  —  fall  on  other,  perfectly  innocent,  mem- 
bers  of  his  family  or  clan.  Therefore  a  real  hpitm  is  not  used  in 
actions  between  persons  who  are  related  to  each  other.  They 
either  rely  on  each  other's  word  or  have  recourse  to  the  existing 
ordeals,  which  are  only  intended  to  discover  the  culprit,  but  have 
otherwise  no  consequences  which  are  disastrous  for  him  or  his 
relatives  (for  ordeals,  see  p.  173).  However,  in  such  cases, 
an  oath  is  sometimes  taken  over  an  object  called  ndiindu,  which 
is  very  like  a  hpitia,  though  it  has  not  quite  the  same  dangerous 
properties,  since  only  the  guilty  person  loses  his  life,  if  he  has 
perjured  him.self;  but  no  evil  befalls  his  relatives.  This  ndundii 
is  made  fresh  every  time  it  is  to  be  u.sed,  and  in  the  follow 
ing   way : 

A  bull  is  killed,  and  a  small  piece  of  practically  every  part 
of  the  carcase  is  cut  off.  The  points  of  the  heart  and  tongue 
and  the  neck-bone,  'ggata,  are  specially  important  ingredients  of 
ndundti.  Everything  is  gathered  together,  mixed  with  blood  in  ai 
calabash,  and  packed  into  the  gall-bladder;  the  ndundu  is  now  ready.' 
Branches  of  about  one  meter  in  length  are  then  cut  from  the  long- 
thorned  species  of  acacia  called  niwea  or  mzva,  and  these  bran- 
ches are  then  stuck  into  the  earth,  and  the  ndundu  placed  upon 
them.  The  branches  correspond  to  the  stones  upon  which  the' 
kipttm  is  placed,  and,  like  the  latter,  the  ndundu  ought  not  tO' 
touch  the  earth,  or  it  loses  in  strength.  The  man  who  is  to 
swear  takes  a  long  acacia  thorn  and,  according  to  the  usual  form-i 
ula,  says  that,   if  he  did  so  and  so,  he  may  be  eaten  by  the  ndundu. 
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At  the  same  time  he  pierces  the  bladder  with  the  thorn  and  hcks 
its  point.  This  act  is  probably  syniboHc  —  in  the  event  of  his 
perjuring  himself  he  will  burst  like  the  bladder ^ 

Just  as  WC  interprct  the  stones  as  a  symbol  of  stability,  giving 
enduring  forcc  to  the  oath,  so  can  the  iisc  of  the  acacia  be  consi- 
dered  in  the  same  way.  Ccrtain  kinds  of  acacia  are  cxtiemcl}' 
hardy,  ahnost  the  only  trce  which  thrivcs  in  dcsert-likc  districts 
poor  in  water.  Also  bccaiisc  of  the  fact  that  the  acacias,  con- 
trary  to  niany  other  trees,  do  not  lose  their  leaves  even  during 
the  worst  droughts,  the  native  easily  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
something  espccially  permanent  and  vigorous;  as  littlc  likely  is  a 
stone  or  an  acacia  to  perish  entireh',  as  for  the  power  of  the  oath 
to   be  annihilated. 


The  use  of  the  kipitm  has  been  adopted  by  the  Knglish  ci\il 
servants  on  the  Government  stations  at  Kitui  and  Machakos,  in 
cases  which  are  brought  before  them,  and  which  they  cannot  clear 
up  by  hearing  witnesses  or  in  any  other  way.  During  my  visit 
to  Kitui  at  the  end  of  191 1,  all  the  suspected  persons  in  such  a 
case  readily  Struck  the  hj)/ti(i,  although  the  Commissioner,  Mr  Scole- 
field,  sai(i  that  he  was  convinced  that  one  of  them  was  guilty. 
Ihere  is  therefore  some  doubt  whether,  in  spite  of  their  obvious 
lerror  of  the  hpitui^  the  natives  do  not  sometimes  perjure  them- 
selves  over  it.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr  Scolefield's 
native  assistants  had,  perhaps  intentionally,  niade  some  mistake, 
so  that  the  influence  of  the  k)-f)iiiu  was  nullified. 

4.     Ordeals. 

Kven  the  use  of  hpitiit  may,  in  a  way,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  ordeal.  But  an  essential  difference  is  that  perjury  over  the 
ktlntm  entails  immediate  death,  while  the  ordeal  is  onh'  intended 
to  disclose  the  culprit,  the  punishment  being  afterwards  decided 
upon  by  the  court.  Another  difference  is  that  the  medicine-man. 
mtimiu  mud,  generally  conducts  the  ordeal;  members  o^  \\\q.  nzama 
are  certainly  present,  but  only  in   the  capacity  of  Controllers.     The 


^   Brutzer    describes   .«-omcthing   ol    the   .same   sort   in    Der    (Jeister- 
ilaube   bei   den    Kamba,   p.    14. 
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Akamba  themselves  do  not  distinguish  materially  between  their 
various  methods  of  discovering  a  criminal,  and  the  ordeals  described 
below  are  often  heard  spoken  of  as  kijntiu  (for  example  the  first 
is  called  kipitm  kui  ki6m  'the  kijntm  of  the  knife')-  Otherwise 
they  are  called  after  the  objects  vvith  which  they  are  chiefly  carried 
out;  no  general  expression  for  the  idea  »ordeal»  is  to  be  found^. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  passing,  a  primitive  stage  in 
a  people  scarcely  dififerentiates  between  oaths  and  ordeals. 

Among  the  Akamba,  I  have  found  the  following  five  ordeals 
in  use.  The  first  of  them  at  least  is  sometimes  used  by  both 
parties,   that  is  to  say  the  complainant  must  also  submit  to  the  test. 

A.  kipitm  kia  ki6m  (the  ' hpitm  of  the  knife'),  an  ordeal  widely 
spread  in  Africa,  in  which  the  suspected  person  has  to  touch  a 
red-hot  iron.  Among  the  Akamba  it  is  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  Suppose  that  a  person  has  been  robbed  of  a  goat.  A 
knife,  which  he  or  the  medicine-man  has  treated  with  magic  me- 
dicine,  mupcsa,  is  put  in  the  fire.  When  it  is  red-hot,  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  suspected  persons  have  in  turn  to  touch  the  iron 
vvith  their  tongues,  saying:  cejnua  ?iinosetd  inbin  m  'ggama,  Mrn 
mbiöie  ('If  I  have  taken  N.  N's  goat,  may  the  knife  burn  mel'). 
The  natives  believe  that  only  the  guilty  one  is  burnt.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  the  guilty  man  betrays  him- 
self  by  obvious  signs  of  fear,  or  prefers  to  confess  at  once,  when 
he  sees  that  he  cannot  escape;  while  the  innocent,  believing 
implicitly  that  they  cannot  be  hurt,  go  forward  calmly  to  lick  the 
knife.  It  is  thus  that  the  medicine-man,  in  most  cases  a  fairly 
good  psychologist,  soon  sees  clearly  who  is  guilty. 

B.  Another  ordeal  which  is  also  used  very  much  in  the 
dark  continent,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  variant  of 
the  preceding  one,  is  to  make  a  needle  red-hot  and  stick  it  through 
the  under  lip  of  the  suspected  person,  near  ihe  corner  of  the 
mouth.  »If  he  is  innocent,  he  feels  nothing,  and  the  wound  does 
not  bleed;  if  he  is  guilty,  the  needle  does  not  get  far  in  before 
he  confesses». 

C.  kntma  (the  bead)  is  an  ordeal  which  is  said  to  originate 
from    the    Kikuyu   district.     The  suspected  persons  sit  in  a  circle. 


In    the    Kikuyu    language,   the  word   for  ordeal  is  miima,   that  is 
to  say  the  same  word  as  is  used   in  East  Ukamba  for  kipttm. 
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The  officiating  functionary,  the  plaintiff  or  the  mechcine-man,  rubs 
his  hands  with  niagic  niedicine  {vnipced)  and  white  earth  {ea),  and 
smears  some  under  the  eyes  of  the  suspccts.  Then  he  takes  tuo 
china  beads,  of  the  kind  which  are  ordinarily  iised  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  Ornaments,  and  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  saying; 
kruma,  andji  a  onöj,  umbonp  inundu  un  na  mbui  lakiva  ('bead, 
show  me  who  has  stolen  my  goat  among  all  those  who  are  here') 
— ■  the  words  are  taken  from  a  special  case,  when  a  goat  had 
been  stolen.  When  he  has  said  this,  he  blows  on  the  beads.  In 
front  of  an  innocent  person,  the  beads  lie  still  in  his  out-stretched 
hand ;  but  in  front  of  the  culprit,  they  are  said  to  fly  violentU' 
towards  his  eyes,  whcre  they  stick,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  medicine-man.  The  principle  for  discovering  the  guilty  man 
is,  of  course,  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  previous  one:  the 
medicine-man  knows  pretty  well,  or  soon  discovers,  who  is  guilty. 
Besides,  the  result  of  this  test  naturally  depends  chiefly  upon  his 
good  pleasure. 

D.  )igumko  is  used  specially  for  discovering  thievcs.  The 
word  signifies  plug,  lid  .  A  small  calabash,  about  the  size  of  a 
snuffbox,  is  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  medicine-man  has  mixed 
•■> niedicine»,  after  which  the  opening  is  smeared  over  with  bees' 
wax.  A  narrow  tube  or  a  hollow  straw  is  passed  through  it. 
The  medicine-man  goes  from  one  to  another  of  the  suspects,  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  thief,  the  water  spurts  forcibly  out  over 
him  through  the  tube.  Brutzer  also  describes  this  ordeal  from  what 
was  told  him  by  another  missionary,  but  in  this  case  the  calabash 
was  fitted  with  a  stopper  without  a  tube,  and  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  over  which  the  medicine-man  put  his  finger'. 
When  he  comes  to  the  guilty  person,  the  stopper  is  forced  out, 
and  the  water  flies  over  him.  In  this  case  also,  the  medicine-man 
has  no  doubt  discovered  in  some  way  or  other  which  the  guilty 
man  is,   and  then  lets  the  water  spurt  out  over  him. 

K.  The  poison  test  is  very  widely  employed  in  Africa. 
W'e  will  merely  recall  the  generally  prevalent  w/^^w-drinking  in 
Central  Africa.  The  Akamba  use  the  bark  of  a  tree,  mbo^golo, 
which  is  pulverised  and  mixed  w  ith  water;  the  suspect  must  drink 
the    mixture.     The   drink    has  a  strongly  intoxicating  effect,  but  I 


K.   B  nutz  er,  Der   Geisterglaube   bei   den   Kamba,    p.    14. 
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do  not  believe  that  it  is  fatal.  If  there  are  several  suspects,  they 
must  all  drink  and  then  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  poison  to  take 
effect.  The  one  who  is  the  first  to  be  affected  is  thereby  proved 
guilty  of  the  crime  in  question.  He  sometimes  behaves  just  like 
one  possessed,  imagines  that  someone  wants  to  murder  him,  calls 
out   »Let  me  gol>   and  so  on. 

F.  Finally,  according  to  Brutzer,  ordeal  by  fire  is  employed 
also  among  the  Akamba^.  The  suspect  has  to  run  through  a  fire. 
I  have  not  niet  with  this  ordeal,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  an  animal 
fable  of  which  I  have  made  a  record :  a  hyena  and  a  hare  are 
suspected  of  having  stolen  a  ram,  and  must  prove  their  innocence 
by  jumping  over  a  big  basket  which  is  on  fire.  From  this  story 
we  may  be  entitled  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  fire-test  was 
employed  among  the  Akamba  formerly  at  least. 

Hildebrandt  cites  some  ordeals,  which  he  asserts  originate  in 
Ukamba.  They  come,  however,  from  the  people  on  the  coast,  as 
is  indicated  by  their  Suaheli  names^. 


5.     The  administration  of  justice  by  lynch=law  (h^ob). 

Among  the  Akamba,  there  exists  a  custom  which  unconsciously 
reminds  one  of  the  so-called  lynch-law  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  comparison  is  not 
exact  in  several  particulars.  Persons  who  are  suspected  of  causing 
the  death  of  other  people  by  means  of  wox  (that  is,  witchcraft) 
and  are  thus  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  can  be  killed  with 
impunity  by  the  united  Intervention  of  all  the  adult  male  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  The  same  is  also  true  of  incorrigible  thieves.  Yet, 
action  is  not  taken  simply  on  the  accusation  of  a  single  individual. 
They  go  to  work  quite  soberly  and,  according  to  the  native  con- 
ception,  quite  legally,  since  the  niama  must  first  give  its  consent 
to  the  execution.  To  ascertain  whether  the  person  suspected  is 
really  guilty,  members  of  the  hsuka  are  sent  to  several  medicine- 
men  in  different  districts,  who,  with  the  help  of  their  divination 
apparatus,  discover  who  the  guilty  person  is,  and  teil  the  several  mes- 
s-engers.     When  they  get  back,  they  must  go  singly,  without  holding 


^  Brutzer,   Der  Geisterglaube,   p.    14. 

^  J.   M:   Hildebrandt,   Die   Wakamba,   p.    388. 
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any  communication  w  ith  onc  another,  to  report  before  the  nzama, 
and  to  swear  over  hpitm  that  they  have  truthfully  leported  the 
words  of  the  witch  doctor.  If  all  the  medicine-men  have  indicated 
the  same  person  as  guilty  of  the  many  deaths  vvhich  have  occurred 
in  the  district  lately,  then  all  is  clear,  and  the  eiders  consent  to  his 
death  '.  Without  these,  the  ki^olo  —  so  the  lynch in<4  mass  is  called  — 
can  do  nothing.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  inutuima  of  the  uzavia,  the 
k}s?tka  and  the  young  nien  betake  themselves  to  a  remote  spot 
in  the  wilds.  None  of  them  niay  stay  at  honie,  all  must  take 
part.  They  teil  the  women  and  children  that  they  are  going  on 
a  warlike  expedition,  for  exaniple  to  steal  cattle  from  the  Masai; 
they  take  weapons  and  provisions  with  them.  Sometimes,  in  order 
that  their  departure  may  be  the  niore  secret,  they  seize  the  op- 
portiinit}'  white  the  women  are  away  working  in  the  fields.  When 
the  latter  return,  they  find  that  their  husbands  and  sons  have 
disappeared,  and  with  them  all  the  food  that  was  ready  prcpared. 
The  atiuma,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader  of  the  h'goio  mentioned 
above,  remain  at  home.  They  constitute  the  judicial  auihority, 
while  the  young  men  constitute  the  executive  authority. 

The  young  men  are  now  all  gathered  in  the  wilds.  They 
still  do  not  all  know  who  the  guilty  man  is,  tili  the  leading  eider 
says  to  one  of  his  near  reiations:  »Give  us  an  arrow  out  of  your  qui- 
ver».  No  more  is  necessary  for  all  to  understand.  The  handing  over 
of  the  arrow  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  deed 
on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  doomed  man,  and  strictK-  speaking 
the  man  may  not  be  put  to  death  until  the  arrow  has  been  de- 
livercd.  This  arrow  must  be  one  of  the  first  to  pierce  him.  They 
stay  from  four  to  five  days  in  this  remote  spot,  an  ox  which 
has  been  brought  with  them  is  eaten,  and  each  man  binds  himself 
by  oath  over  khpitm  to  obey  the  leader  im[)licitly. 

They  then  go  to  kill  the  victim  in  his  village,  in  the  fields, 
er  wherever  he  may  be.  With  wild  cries  of  »3/m,  mq!»  the 
throng  rush  forward,  and  arrows  are  let  fly  at  the  unhappy  man. 
When  he  sinks  to  the  ground  dying,  large  branches  of  trees  and 
stones,  if  such  are  handy,  are  thrown  at  him.  Afterwards,  as  if 
pursued  by  furies,  all  rush  back  to  their  hiding-place,  sprinkling 
their  heads  with  ashes  on  the  way.  The  use  of  ashcs  in  puri- 
fying  rites  is  known  in  many  difTcrent  quarters. 

^  The  same   procedura  is  described  from  Loango.     Post  II,  p.  153. 
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In  civilised  countries,  at  military  executions,  it  is  the  custom 
for  some  of  the  rifles  to  be  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  and  the 
marksmen  themselves  do  not  know  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  so 
that  none  may  have  pangs  of  conscience.  Something  similar 
happens  sometimes  when  the  ki^old  is  carried  out,  especially  if  they 
can  approach  close  to  the  doomed  man  unobserved.  No  one 
may  then  shoot  first,  but  on  a  given  signal  —  for  example  the 
holding    up    of  the  leader's  staff  —  a  shower  of  arrows  is  let  fiy. 

But  we  return  to  the  h^ols,  which  has  gone  back  to  its  hidden 
refuge.  All  the  members  of  it  are  now  »unclean»,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  ashes,  and  they  can  not  return  home  until  they  have  been 
sprinkled  with  'gondvi,  that  is  to  say,  undergone  a  purifying  pro- 
cess.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  another  connection.  such 
a  process  is  always  carried  out  by  a  mutwma  specially  versed  in 
such  things.  A  deputation  consisting  of  members  of  the  kisuka 
is  sent  to  the  eiders  to  ask  for  'gondiii.  When  they  get  near  to 
the  village,  they  call  loudly  to  the  eiders,  say  that  they  have 
compkted  their  work,  and  now  wish  to  be  purified,  so  that  they 
can  return  to  their  homes.  They  must  sit  at  a  long  distance  from 
the  eiders,  and  if  there  is  a  river  or  stream  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  they  place  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  The 
nearest  relatives  of  the  executed  man  have  to  provide  the  goat 
or  the  goats  necessary  for  the  purification.  No  lamenting  may  be 
indulged  in;  if  the  victim's  women-folk  cry,  the  family  must  pay 
another  goat.  An  old  man  versed  in  matters  connected  with  'gondiu 
takes  the  goat  to  the  ki^old  hiding-place,  and  purifies  the  members 
They  may  now  return  home,  though  not  all  at  once.  In  separate 
groups  of  two  or  three,  they  go  towards  the  village  by  dififerent 
tracks.  The  act  is  over,  unclean  blood  has  been  let  out  of  the 
body  of  the  Community. 

No  blood-money  is  paid  to  the  relatives  of  a  person  killed 
by  h'gflld.  It  is  usually  old  women  who  are  the  victims,  less  often 
old  men;  we  are  thus  in  the  presence  of  veritable  witch-processes. 
Young  people  are  not  usually  considered  to  be  versed  in  the 
black  art.  It  is  certain  that  many  innocent  old  people  have  met 
with  a  tragic  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  kt-gold^  but  many  poisoners 
have  also  met  with  well-deserved  punishment.  Occasionally  the 
doomed  man  gets  wind  of  his  danger  in  time,  and  saves  himself 
hy  flight;   but  it  has  also  happened  that  a  member  of  the  h^old  has 
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beeil  disagreeably  suiprised  to  find  liiniself  the  one  pointed  out 
by  the  medicine-men.  It  has  also  happened  that  a  reckless  dare- 
devil  has  fortified  his  village,  provided  himself  with  food  and 
water,  and  simply  threatened  to  shoot  down  anyone  who  dared 
to  approach.  To  endangcr  their  Hves  unnecessaril}'  in  ojjcn  battle 
is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Akaniba,  and  fire  is  absolutely 
])o\veiless  against  the  green  thorn  hedge  round  the  village.  So 
the  ki'golo  p^rhaps  thinks  it  as  well  to  give  way,  and  to  pardon 
the  person  concerned,  on  a  proniise  of  aniendnient,  cs[iecially  if 
he  offers  to   pay  fines. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  the  course  of  the  method  of  punishnient 
which  niay  be  callcd  ^African  lynching».  If  one  is  critical,  the 
exprt'ssion  is  faulty.  When  we  talk  about  lynching,  we  usuall}- 
mean  the  proceedings  of  an  incensed  crowd,  generally  a  mob, 
who,  in  unbritlled  fur\-  and  generally  wiih  great  cruelty,  administer 
justice  on  their  own  account.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  at 
all  the  case  with  the  k^^gold,  which,  on  the  contrary,  acts  by  order 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Community,  the  eiders,  and  can  thus 
be  lookeci  u{)on  as  the  reaction  of  the  protecti\'e  instinct  of  the 
Community  against  a   threatening  danger. 

As  is  well-known,  witchcraft  is  considered  a  particularly  gravc 
ofifence  in  Africa.  That  so  many  innocent  persons  fall  victims  is 
another  matter,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
Othi  r  motives,  such  as  jealousy  and  a  desire  for  vengeance,  often 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  reason  why  the  ki'gold  is,  in  most 
cases,  only  resorted  to  in  self-defence  is  that  it  cannot  kill  a  single 
victim,  but  waits  until  there  are  two  or  more  suspects.  If  there  is  only 
one,  he  is  either  driven  from  the  place  or  must  promise  improve- 
ment.  Thus  it  has  happened  in  a  place  where  the  kv^^oh  was  or- 
dered  out,  that  the  condemned  man  has  saved  himself  by  flight, 
but  after  a  time,  when  the  storm  has  blown  over,  has  returned 
home,  since   a  ki'gol)  could  not  be  sent  out  against  him   alone. 

Immediately  outside  Machakos  lives  an  old  female  »medicine- 
man»  called  kaOuOa,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  personally. 
Several  years  ago,  she  was  accused  of  having  killed  two  of  her 
neighbours  by  w  itchcraft,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by 
kt^o/j.  She  got  wind  of  it  in  time,  and  fled  with  her  husband 
to  the  fort,  where  she  lived  some  years,  until  the  affair  was  for- 
gotten.      About    twenly    years  ago,   a  woman   was  killed   who  was 
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Said  to  have  taken  the  life  of  her  brother-in-law.  She  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  when  she  feil  to  the  ground 
pierced  with  arrows,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which,  however, 
did  not  survive.  Mr  Kanig,  of  the  Leipziger  Mission,  mentions  a 
case  at  Ikutha  in    1900  when   an  old  woman  was  killed  ^ 

Mr  Säuberlich  told  the  author  of  a  man  who  for  some  reason 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  got  to  know  of  this  in  good  time,  and 
instead  of  flying  resolutely  supplied  himself  with  food,  water  and 
arrows  for  a  good  time  and  strengthened  the  hedge  round  his  hut. 
A  large  number  of  men  came  to  seize  him,  but  stopped  at  a  re- 
spectful  distance  when  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  app- 
roached.  No  one  would  risk  his  skin,  and  after  reflecting  for  a 
time  they  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  in  peace,  especially  as  he 
made  overtures  and  offered  to  pay  heavy  fines. 

Nowadays,  when  the  whole  of  Ukamba  is  under  British 
rule,  ki'gold  is  forbidden.  However,  some  of  the  officials  think 
that  it  is  still  practised  in  the  more  remote  places. 


6.     The  intervention   of  the  women  in  the  administration 

of  justice. 

On  the  whole,  the  Kamba  woman  goes  through  life  calmly 
and  quietly,  doing  her  duty  and  suitably  subservient  to  her  hus- 
band.  Her  most  important  work  is  looking  after  the  fields,  for 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  people  depends  principally  on  the  result 
of  the  harvest.  Therefore,  when  something  happens  which,  seen 
from  the  women's  superstitious  point  of  view,  threatens  the  grow- 
ing  crops  or  the  village  itself,  they  may  be  worked  up  into  a 
fury,  and  if  they  consider  that  the  men  take  the  matter  too  calmly, 
they  conspire  together  to  enforce  their  views  by  their  own  efforts 
—  and  they  generally  succeed.  As  an  Illustration  of  this,  I 
will  cite  a  particular  case. 

As  often  happens,  a  man  had  lent  a  field,  which  he  did  not 
at  the  time  need  himself,  to  another  man.  When  he  wanted  it 
back    later,    the    wife    of    the    other    man   refused  to  agree  to  his 


^   G.   Kanig,    Dornige    Pfade    eines    jungen  Missionars  in  Ukamba, 
20. 
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having  it.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  owner  seilt  his  uife 
to  set  the  fiele!  in  order,  but  tlie  other  woman  went  there  also. 
In  vain  she  was  exhorted  to  give  in.  According  to  the  women's 
ideas,  the  controversy  would  bring  bad  luck  to  the  crops  on 
all  the  neighbouring  fields,  since  it  niight  cause  the  rains  to 
fail.  Therefore  they  decided  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  so  as  to  gct  it  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  They  urged 
the  husband  of  the  obstinate  woman  to  present  a  goat,  so  that 
the  fields  might  be  sj)rinkled  with  ^ondm,  but  he  refused.  Then 
the  women  beat  their  big  drums  {kilxemtd)  and  met  in  Council. 
A  deputation  of  two  old  women  was  sent  to  the  refractory  man 
to  dcmand  the  immcdiate  prescntation  of  a  goat.  He  still  refused, 
and  llie  women  became  furious,  and  went  in  a  body  to  let  him 
liear  —  in  none  too  mild  language  —  their  opinion  of  his  be- 
haviour.  He  did  not  dare  to  refuse  any  longer;  and  indeed  it 
is  seldom  that  a  man  dares  to  oppose  the  women  when  they 
come  in  that  way.  The  goat  the)-  demanded  was  delivered  and 
carried    otT    in   triumph,   to  be  slaughtered  on   the  field  in  dispute. 

If  anyone  persists  in  his  defiance,  the  women  strcw  leaves 
in  front  of  tlie  entrance  to  his  hut,  and  then  the  owner  cannot 
entcr  until  he  has  submitted. 

When  the  women  come  tluis  in  a  bod}-,  beating  their  drums 
and  carr}ing  boughs  in  their  hands,  the  men  try  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  as  much  as  possible.  Anyone  coming  across  their 
f)ath  is  showered  with  derisive  and  insulting  epithets;  and  in 
the  district  of  Kitui  it  is  even  said  to  have  happened  that  the 
men  have  been  assaulted  and  maltreated.  Only  the  oldest  atinma 
escape  unmolested,  but  even  they  hide  their  faces  in  their  blankets 
while  the  crowd  of  women  is  passing. 

It  may  be  maintaincd  that,  b}-  such  behaviour,  the  women 
interfere  in  a  way  in  the  administration  of  justice,  desiring  to  get 
a  dispute  which  is  injurious  to  the  Community  settled  more  quickl\- 
than  it  would  be  if  the  law  took  its  normal  course.  Seen  from  another 
point  of  view,  their  conduct  bears  a  religious  stamp,  since  the 
spirits  ißiuiu)  are  thought  to  be  incensed  at  such  disputes.  After 
the  Contents  of  the  goat's  stomach  have  been  uscd  for  the  prc- 
paration  of  'gondw,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  oft'ered 
up  in  the  usual  way  on  the  place  of  sacrifice  {i])(cmb6)  to  con- 
ciliate  the  spirits  (see  Chap.   XIII). 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  submissive  attitude  of  the 
men,  when  such  proceedings  take  place.  The  reason  is  peih.ips 
a  tacit  recognition  of  the  justice  of  the  women's  demands  The 
wonien  are  more  conservative  and  superstitious  than  the  men,  and 
in  many  things  have  their  own  rules  to  observe,  which  are  re- 
spected  by  the  men,  even  though  they  often  do  not  attach  much 
mportance  to  them. 

7.    Curses. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  use  of  curses  is  really  confined  to  the 
family  circle,  within  which  they  are  used  by  a  father  or  moiher 
against  a  refractoiy  son.  Though  my  observations  on  family  life 
are  to  be  included  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  have,  however, 
found  it  suitable  to  append  here  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
curses  {huino)  to  the  section  on  criminal  Jurisdiction   proper. 

The  head  of  a  family  in  Ukamba  has  patriarchal  auihority 
over  his  children.  For  example,  he  has  control  over  his  son's 
earnings.  It  is  not  unusual,  nevertheless,  for  some  to  be  dis- 
obedient,  and  when  the  parents  can  in  no  other  way  —  either  by 
gentle  means  or  chastisement  —  master  an  insubordinate  son,  they 
fall  back  on   the  last  and  most  terrible  resource  —  a  curse. 

A.  A  father's  curse.  An  occasional  reason  for  cursing  is 
that,  without  his  father's  consent,  a  young  man  begins  to  drink 
beer  {nki),  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  express  pro- 
hibition  of  his  father.  For,  according  to  an  old  custom,  youths 
{anakd)  may  not  drink  beer  before  they  have  purchased  their 
father's  permission,  by  making  him  certain  presents.  It  aNo  hap- 
pens  that,  in  order  to  take  away  from  his  son  all  desire  for  un- 
lawful  beer-drinking,  a  father  utters  a  curse  in  advance,  which  is 
to  come  into  Operation  if  the  son  ignores  the  prohibition.  A 
common  way  of  cursing  is  the   following: 

The  father  takes  the  iron  {kiq)  with  which  the  cattle  are 
branded,  and  places  it  in  the  fire.  When  it  is  hot,  he  takes  it 
out,  and,  Holding  it  over  a  calabash,  he  utinates^  on  it,  saying: 
»I  who  have  begot  you  do  not  wi^h  you  to  drink  beer,  sincc  you 
have    not    yet    begun    to    pay  me.      May  you   be  destroyed   ihus» 

'^  As  is  well  known,  the  human  excrements  play  an  important 
part  in  the  superstition  and  magic  of  all  peoples.  For  a  closer  study, 
see  J.   G.   Bourke,   Scatalogic  rites   of  all  nations. 
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(as  the  iron  hisses  froiii  contact  with  the  fluid)'.  Then  he  takes 
the  calabash  and  fliiigs  the  urine  from  it  to  the  west  (»towards 
the  setting  sun»),  uttering  anoiher  curse:  »I  have  begotten  you 
with  this  my  kea  (penis),  may  you  go  down  Hke  this  sun!»^ 
Anyone  who  does  rot  improve,  or  who  is  not  released  froni  tliis 
curse,  is  said  not  to  Hve  long  —  at  the  most  a  few  months^. 

Vi.  A  mother's  curse.  A  niother  can  also  cuise  her  son, 
if  he  takes  no  notice  of  her  directions  or  does  not  perform  the 
tasks  she  sets  hini,  but  instead  blindly  devotes  himself  to  the 
favourite  amusements  of  the  young  men,  iounging  about  and  danc- 
ing.  She  cannot,  however,  curse  in  the  same  way  as  the  father, 
but  proceeds  as  follows: 

She  takes  a  small  ijuantit)'  of  different  sorts  of  vegetable  foods, 
some  grains  of  malze,  a  little  inillet,  Eleusine  seeds  &c,  puts  them 
in  a  calabash  vessel,  and  sets  this  in  the  fire.  VVhen  the  vessel 
crackles  and  is  consumed,  she  says:  »I,  N.  N  ,  gave  birthtoyou; 
I  have  suckled  you  and  washed  you  and  carried  you  and  removed 
}-our  motions,  when  you  were  a  child.  But  now,  when  you  have  eaten 
and  grown  strong,  it  is  I  who  curse  you:  may  you  be  destroyed 
thus  (like  the  food   in   the  fire),   you   and  your  children!»'' 

In  m\-  coUection  of  Kamba  folklore,  there  is  a  tale  of  two 
brothers,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  latter  being  original!}-  the  chief, 
because  he  was  the  eider.  He  misbehaved  himself,  however,  and 
drew  down  on  himself  his  moiher's  curse.  She  laid  it  on  him  in 
the   manner  just  described. 

For   a    more    serious  transgression  on  the  son 's   part    —   such 


^  The  words  are  taken  from  a  special  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Machakos;  they  run  thus:  te[ra<a  tinna  nitkusianj,  na  niiikiva'uda  iikt- 
ntwn  uki,   na  ndunaniba  iindata  wqkiani(a)ou. 

-  Kikamba:  (efnva  ninp  niins}aip  na  kea  ki  kiakiva  zvopoa  na  sma  nu. 

■'  Among  the  Wadjagga,  curses  by  members  of  the  family  and 
rrlation.s  are  considered  specially  dangerous,  those  of  the  father  and 
mother  always  entailing  death.  B.  Gutmann,  Fluchen  und  Segnen  im 
Munde  der  Wadschagga  p.  302.  A.  E.  Crawley  shows  (article  on  Curs- 
ing  and  Blessing  in  Encycl.  of  Religion  and  Ethics)  by  examples  from 
different  times  and  peoples  how  generally  the  curse  of  the  parents, 
cspecially   of  the    father,    is   particularly   .strong. 

^  Kikamba :  ninp,  ^,i^(fiil(f,  naktisiaii^A  na  'ggikwo^ga  na  ngttipainbia 
na  ■»gi/tia,  >)guhtuet3  na  '»g^tiia  nilimiaa  mat  maku,  zvi  kann,  na  tcii, 
waui   Oinui  ninp   ukuuma,   loatolckaggoii  na  s}ana  stakii! 
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as,  for  example,  stealing  his  mother's  milk  or  one  of  her  cows 
—  the  mother  can  lay  a  more  serious  curse  on  him.  She 
washes  her  ndanii  (the  small  rectangular  loin-cloth  vvorn  by  the 
Kamba  women)  and  throwing  out  the  water  violently,  so  that 
it  splashes  in  all  directions,  she  says;  »May  you  splash  thus,  as  I 
have  given  you  birth  with  this  my  kinol-»  (the  name  of  the  female 
pudenda)^ 

The  missionary  Kanig  teils  of  a  mother  who,  in  anger  at  her 
daughters  disobedience,  took  a  brand  from  the  fire  and  stuck  it  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  so  that  the  hissing  wood  was  extinguished.  At 
the  same  time  she  ejaculated  this  curse:  »May  your  life  be  ex- 
tinguished like  this  wood!»^ 

C.  How  a  father  revokes  his  curse  on  his  son.  The  youth 
who  has  been  cursed  by  his  father,  seldom  dares  to  continue  in  his 
refractoriness,  but  tries  to  get  the  curse  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  his  father's  blessing  {kiapimo) 
instead.     His  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

He  buys  beer  and  takes  it  to  his  father  as  a  present,  asking 
for  his  blessing.  If  necessary  he  repeats  this,  until  the  old  man 
is  propitiated  and  yields.  Then  the  father  mixes  milk  and  Eleusine 
seed  together  in  a  calabash  bowl  —  without  these  accessories  the 
blessing  is  inefifective  —  and  Orders  his  son  to  Stretch  out  his 
hands.  Taking  a  sip  of  the  milk,  he  spirts  his  son's  hands  and 
ehest  with  it,  saying  (the  words  were  addressed  to  a  son  who  was 
cursed  for  drinking  beer  without  permission):  »I  give  thee  my 
blessing!  Drink  beer,  but  not  too  much;  do  not  pick  quarreis 
with  people  either,  when  you  have  drunk  beer!»  The  son  rubs  his 
hands  dry  on  his  face,  and  the  father  spits  a  blessing  into  the 
calabash.  The  curse  is  now  removed,  and  the  young  man  has 
gained  the  right  to  drink  beer. 

D.  Curses  used  by  young  people.  The  youths  and  young 
girls  among  themselves  can  also  employ  a  sort  of  curse,  which 
they  lay  on  an  unpopulär  person.  If  a  girl  gives  evidence  of 
"ggulu  'self-wiir  —  for  example  if  she  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
dancing  of  the  young  people  or  the  excesses  connected  with  it  — 
the    young    men  assemble  and  strike  their  hpitiu,  consisting  of  a 


^  Kikamba:  wominmkou,   cepwa  innp  nausiaitB  na  knio  ki  kiakwa. 
"   G.   Kanig,   Kambakinder,   p.   6. 
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red  china  bead  {kUo).  They  all  strike  once  vvith  a  stone,.saying: 
»N.  N's  girl  gives  evidence  of  'ggtdii.  If,  after  this,  I  dance  vvith 
her,  accompany  her  on  the  track,  or  even  speak  to  her,  niay  I 
be  eaten  by  this  ki-p/tin!«  The  girls  treat  their  comrade  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  the  poor  thing  is  absoluteK'  isolated  froni 
the  other  ycning  people.  She  cannot  go  to  other  people  of  the 
samc  age  elsewhere,  for  as  soon  as  they  hear  what  has  happened 
to  her,  they  also  shun  her.  Her  position  soon  becomes  unbearable 
—  her  parents  also  suffer  —  and  sooner  or  later  she  gives  wa}-. 
Then  her  father  goes  to  their  dancing-place  {kituto),  and  arranges 
a  day  with  the  young  men  for  his  daughter  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  be  received  into  the  young  people's  circle  again. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  girl  goes  to  the  dancing-place, 
taking  with  her  two  bunches  of  bananas  {ndunibä)  and  two  large 
calabashes  füll  of  porridge,  niixed  with  a  lot  of  fat.  The  former 
are  presents  to  the  men,  the  latter  to  the  girls.  She  Stands  apart 
from  the  others,  and  a  youth  asks  her  if  she  is  willing  to  abandon 
her  defiant  attitude.  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  she 
may  now  choose  out  four  youths  and  four  girls,  who  bless  her  b\' 
spitting  on   her.     The  curse  is  thereb}'  removed. 

What  makcs  this  curse  so  dreadful  is  the  belief  that  a  woman 
who  is  under  such  a  curse,  can  never,  even  if  she  manages  to  get 
a  husband,  be  certain  of  bcing  able  to  have  children.  And  this 
ini])lies  something  infinitely  terrible  to  ever}'  Kamba  girl. 


Chapter  XII.     Warfare  and  customs  connected 

with  it  . 

In  the  greatest  part  of  Africa  the  continual  feuds  and  plund- 
ering  expeditions  between  the  tribes  belong  already  to  the  past. 
It  is  novv  too  lata  ahiiost  everywhere  to  carry  out  any  practical 
studies  of  the  natives'  methods  of  war,  and  concerning  these 
things  ethnology  has,  for  the  most  part,  to  rely  on  the  Statements 
of  older  people.  In  the  abundant  ethnographical  African  Hterature 
one  finds,  as  a  rule,  this  side  of  the  native  life  treated  in  a  sur- 
prisingly  cursory  manner,  except  in  the  case  of  tribes  with  real 
mihtary  talent,  such  as  the  Zulus  in  South-  and  the  Masai  in  East- 
Africa,  among  whom  there  exists  a  real  military  Organization, 
capable  of  attracting  interest.  One  is  therefore  compelled  to  make 
use  of  the  only  way  left  out  of  the  difficulty,  namely  to  collect 
accurate  Information  from  older  men  who  have  themselves  at  one 
time  taken  part  as  warriors  in  the  feuds  of  their  tribe.  But  these 
sources  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  as  when  the  old  men 
of  the  present  generation  have  died  it  will  be  too  late,  the  younger 
men  having  already  grown  up  under  the  new  conditions. 

In  Ukamba  a  »pax  brittannica»  has  already  prevailed  undis- 
turbed  for  a  decade.  My  description  is,  on  account  of  this,  ex- 
clusively  based  on  oral  information  from  former  leaders  of  the 
Akamba's  predatory  expeditions  against  their  neighbours,  the 
Kikuyu  and  the  Masai  tribes.  Careful  comparison  and  veri- 
fication  of  the  different  Statements  made  should  give  the  descrip- 
tion a  certain  correctness.  The  Kamba  negroes  have  certainly 
never  been  a  warring  people  of  note,  but  yet  we  shall  find  that 
they    were    not    quite    strangers  to  the  idea  of  tactics.     We  shall 


'   The    chapter    is    translated,     with    alteration  and  additions,    from 
Ymer    1914. 
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see  that  for  attacks  a  force  was  divided  into  several  parts,  each 
with  its  dcfinitc  task,  that  the  various  divisions  were  arranged 
according  to  ceitain  principles,  that  there  existed  a  rudnncntary 
form  of  searching  and  guarding,  etc.  Although  the  description  is 
that  of  a  period  that  is  past,  \ve  may  be  allowed  in  our  account 
to  use  the  present  tense. 


I.     Preparations  for  an  expedition. 

Most  of  the  native  campaigns  are  from  our  point  of  view 
l)ure  plundering  expeditions,  as  thcy  are  undertaken  ahnost  ex- 
clusively  to  steal  cattle.  They  serve  partly  to  satisfy  the  desire 
for  meat,  partly  to  increase  the  herds.  Another  important  reason 
for  them  is  that  many  are  too  poor  to  biiy  wives  for  themselves  and 
so  they  wish  by  ineans  of  a  campaign  to  procure  in  a  rapid  and 
congenial  way  the  cattle  necessary  for  this  purpose.  As  is  to  be 
cxpected  from  the  character  of  these  expeditions,  no  formal  declara- 
üon  of  war  is  made,  the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprisc  depend- 
ing  to  a  great  extent  on  its  being  a  surprise.  For  an  offensive  war 
is  needcd  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  eiders,  the  )\zama\ 
the  Icaders  are  some  old  and  experienced  warriors,  called  asihh. 
As  soon  as  the  nzama  have  given  their  assent  to  a  campaign, 
the  asilili  get  an  almost  dictatorial  power,  while  in  peace  time 
they  do  not  exercisc  any  special  function  in  the  Community.  They 
are,  however,  prominent  members  of  the  vzaina  ^  Liability  to 
serve  as  soldiers  falls  first  on  the  unmarried  men  {anak.i),  then 
also  on  the  younger  married  men  {ni^ceJß).  In  a  manner  it  may  be 
considered  that  universal  compulsory  Service  prevails,  inasmuch 
as  no  one  can  rcfuse  to  accompany  the  army,  as  soon  as  the 
asilih  have  obtained  the  nzajnas  assent  to  the  war.  Those  who 
for  .some  reason  are  away  from  their  village,  are  informed  and 
have  to  come  home  as  soon  as  possible.  If  anyonc  stays  at  home 
without  a  good  cxcuse  (sickness,  etc.),  he  is  at  best  insulted  and 
may  not  come  out  with  the  other  people  to  niect  the  returning 
conquerors,  but  must  hide  m  his  hut.  It  has  even  happened  that 
such  a  man  has  been  killed.  Usually,  however,  it  was  the  younger 
dement    who    were    eager    to    be  off  plundering  and  stormed   the 

'  Cf.   Chaji.   X,   p.    149. 
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members  of  the  nzama  with  requests  to  go.  The  latter  then  in- 
quire  of  the  asilih  about  the  prospects  of  success  for  the  sug- 
gested    enterprise,    and    if    they   consider  the  occasion  unsuitable, 

usually  nothing  is  done. 

Önce  the  decision  for  a  campaign  has  really  been  made,  the 
astlili  go  to  the  medicine  man  {viundu  mitd)  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
undertaken  under  favourable  auspices.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
may  happen  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  is  put  off.  For 
cur  description  here,  however,  we  shall  assume  that  the  answer 
is  favourable,  Then  they  get  protective  war  medicine  from  the 
medicine  man,  and  other  »medicine»  to  rub  on  the  cattle  they 
hope  to  steal,  so  that  it  will  foUow  them  »like  dogs».  If  they 
are  pursued  and  have  to  run,  the  cattle  do  the  same;  in  a  word, 
they  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  driving  them  a-way.  On  the 
Instruction  of  the  medicine  man  the  asihli  then  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  spirits  of  their  dead  forefathers,  especially  to  the  eminent 
warriors  of  former  times,  at  the  sacrificial  places  that  are  dedi- 
cated   to  them. 

2.     Armament  and  equipment. 

Before  going  further  a  few  words  on  the  warriors'  armament 
and  other  outfit  may  be  given  here.  The  Akamba's  arms  are 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  sword;  they  do  not  use  spears,  clubs 
and  shields,  which  are  the  principal  weapons  of  their  neighbours 
in  the  west  and  south-west,  the  Akikuyu  and  Masai  ^  On  their 
heads  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  made  of  skin  or  imported  blue 
calico,  mbcekd  {kaniki  in  the  Suaheli  language),  which  is  obtained 
by  Arabian  or  Suaheli  traders  from  the  coast,  and  in  earlier  times, 
when  cattle  were  plentiful,  was  paid  for  by  a  goat  for  a  little  piece. 
Round  the  brow  there  was  also  a  strap,  and  to  this  were  fastened 
pieces  of  leather,  from  which  some  long  white  ostrich  feathers  proudly 
streamed^.  Resting  on  one  Shoulder  and  running  diagonally  over 
the  ehest  was  worn  a    kind  of  oval  frame  (zvea),  made  out  of  the 


^  For  more  about  the  weapons   see   the  chapter  »Weapons». 

■  On  the  other  hand  they  do  not,  as  Hildebrandt  states,  use  the 
frame  for  the  face  w^ith  short  black  or  white  ostrich  feathers  which  is 
well-known  among  the  Masai.  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Ethnographische 
Notizeij  über  Wakamba  und   ihre  Nachbarn  p.   358. 
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mane  of  the  giraffe  or  zebra.  Round  the  waist  they  liked  to  fix 
a  bit  of  red  cloth  {mukuuibä),  reminiscent  of  the  belts  worn  by  the 
native  mihtary  pohce  {askari)  in  the  Service  of  the  government. 
Their  insteps  were  adorned  with  the  Strips  of  the  colobus  monkey's 
black  and  white  skin,  so  well-knovvn  in  niany  East  African  tribes. 
Probably  \vc  have  in  this  a  borrowing  from  the  Masai's  war 
costume.  A  difference  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  wear  the 
points  turned  backwards,  but  the  Akatnba  have  them  pointing 
forward.  They  also  used  to  fix  bells  on  their  knees,  to  increase 
the  noise  as  they  rushed  forward  to  attack  ^  On  longer  cam- 
paigns  the  wairiors  did  not  wear  their  Ornaments  on  the  niarch, 
but  kept  them  in  a  bag  of  leather  {)iguso)  which  was  carried  in 
a  strap  over  the  Shoulder.  Only  when  they  canie  into  the  proxi- 
mity  of  the  enemy  did  they  take  them  out.  Their  usual  every- 
day  Ornaments,  arnilets  of  metal,  etc.  they  prefer  to  leave  at 
home,  as  they  lessen  their  activity,  make  it  more  difficult  to  run, 
etc.  Provisions,  such  as  batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  flour  and  gruel 
{icsit),  are  taken  with  them  on  the  road.  When  the  warriors'  food 
is  got  ready  at  home  in  the  village,  on  no  conditions  are  unmarried 
girls  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  preparation.  This  would  cause 
injury  to  the  warriors,  a  belief  which  must  doubtlessly  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  se.xual  taboo,  as  the  girls  would  ccrtainly  have  inter- 
course  with  the  youths  at  home,  and  then  the  food  prepared 
by  them  would  »get  into  the  legs»  of  the  warriors  and  make 
them   heavy. 

3.     The  attack. 

Lct  US  accompany  a  pillaging  expedition  against  the  Masai 
kraals,  which  were  formerly  situatcd  on  the  steppe  south-west  of 
Machakos.  My  imformants  are  chiefly  two  old  men  in  the  Ma- 
chakos  district,  who  in  the  days  of  their  strcngth  had  bccn  cap- 
able  asiiih.  As  objects  are  seen  a  long  way  round  on  the  steppe, 
a    halt  is  made    at  a  Ions  di.stance  from   the  kraal  which  is  to  be 


^  I  do  not  know  if  these  bells  were  worn  on  any  definite  prin- 
ciple.  Among  the  Masai  those  who  took  part  in  the  fights  wore  large 
bells  on  their  leg.s,  .so  that  the  sound  might  help  to  call  the  troop  together. 
Merker.    Die   Masai,    p.    87. 
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attacked,  e.  g.  5 — 8  kilometres,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Protected  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  spies  are  sent 
out  {apiam),  preferably  older  warriors,  often  some  of  the  asilili 
themselves,  as  they  do  not  beHeve  that  the  young  warriors  are 
capable  of  displaying  the  necessary  calm  and  caution.  The  most 
important  task  of  the  spies  is  to  find  out  the  place  of  the  war- 
riors' kraal,  the  Situation  of  the  other  kraals  and  how  the  cattle 
is  kept^. 

On  their  return  the  spies  do  not  inform  the  warriors  of  the 
result  of  their  search,  as  if  they  did  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
younger  and  more  eager  men  would,  if  the  prospects  for  the  attack 
were  very  good,  immediately  rush  forth  and  so  perhaps  spoil 
everything.  Among  the  >5medicine>'  that  the  asihli  have  ob- 
tained  before  they  set  out  there  is  usually  a  magic  soporific,  which 
causes  the  enemy  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  if  it  is  placed  in  his 
fire.  The  medicine  is  fixed  to  a  long  stick,  and,  on  the  night 
when  the  attack  is  to  take  place,  a  musihh  steals  forward  to  the 
warriors'  kraal,  breaks  through  the  wall  or  door  of  a  hut  and 
with  the  help  of  the  stick  lays  the  medicine  in   the  fire. 

Before  the  attack  every  man  has  to  take  an  oath  on  the 
kipitm  that  he  will  not  fly,  but  will  obey  the  leaders'  orders 
(»If  I  fly,  may  I  be  eaten  by  this  hpitia !»).  Then  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  bold  promises:  »If  I  do  not  kill  a  Masai  to- 
day,  may  this  hpttm  eat  me»  {'ggalizva  m  hpztui  kni),  says  one. 
Another  makes  the  bold  promise  to  force  his  way  into  a  hut  and 
compel  a  Masai  woman  to  give  him  milk,  etc.  The  doubtful 
and  faint-hearted  ones  are  encouraged  by  the  asilih,  who  hold 
out  prospects  of  a  rieh  booty:  »Are  you  afraid.?  Be  men!  We 
can't  get  cattle  for  nothing.  If  you  only  go  forward  bravely  and 
obey  our  commands,  each  one  of  you  will  bring  home  fine,  fat 
oxen  and  pregnant  cows,  which  your  mothers  and  wives  will  milk 
in  the  cattle  kraals.  But  if  you  are  cowards,  so  that  we  must 
turn  back  again  with  our  errand  unaccomplished,  the  women  will 
laugh  at  you,  when  you  come  back  again  to  the  village.»  The 
asilih    do    not    take    part    in  the  actual  fighting,   but  when  every- 

1  We  must  remember  that  among  the  Masai  there  are  special 
kraals  for  the  married  people  and  others  for  the  warriors.  The  cattle 
are  kept  at  night  in  an  enclosure,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  closed 
circle  which  is  formed  by  the  huts. 
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thing  is  arranged  and  the  advance  begins  thcy  remain  behind. 
Their  vvork  is  to  make  plans  and  to  organise,  they  are  usually 
too  old  and  heavy  to  fight.  The  command  is  taken  over  instcad 
by  some  younger  experienced  and  capable  warriors,  vvho  will  some- 
time  succecd   the  asildi  in   their  officc. 

The  attack  itself  is  usually  started  at  daybreak,  as  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  light  to  seize  the  cattle.  The  hostile  force  is 
novv  divided  into  dififerent  parts,  each  w  ith  its  nanie  and  special 
task.  If  \ve  suppose  that  the  objective  of  the  attack  consists  of 
a  kraal  for  the  marricd  and  at  some  distance  off  another  for  the 
warriors,  the  Akamba's  grouping  will  be  as  foUows: 

The  point  of  greatest  danger  is  of  course  the  warriors'  kraal, 
and  so  they  direct  against  it  a  section  called  niucna,  consisting 
of  picked  warriors,  the  best  shots,  half  of  them  young  men,  anakd, 
half  younger  married  men,  ndceb.  The  reason  for  this  intermix- 
ture  is  that  the  young  men,  left  to  themselves,  are  altogether  too 
impetuous  and  thoughtless.  For  the  task  of  this  group  is  not  to 
engage  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  try  to 
kecp  the  Masai  warriors  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows  and  in 
this  way  prevent  them  from  Coming  to  the  help  of  the  others. 

Against  the  other  kraal  is*sent  a  section  called  ^<^?/a.  Its 
task  is  to  seize  the  cattle  and  bring  them  to  a  third  section,  tta, 
which  is  waiting  behind  and  takes  no  part  in  the  fighting.  It  will 
then  take  the  booty  away  in  safety.  The  grouping  has  been  carried 
out  and  the  advance  begins.  To  give  the  signal  for  this  it  is 
Said  that  light-signals  were  sometimes  used,  i.  e.  the  reflection  of 
sunlight  by  means  of  mirrors.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  East 
Africa  have  used  mirrors  for  a  very  long  time;  these  were  for- 
nierly  obtained  from  the  Arab  and  Suaheli  traders,  and  still  earl- 
ier  they  bought  them  themselves  in  Mombasa.  Absolute  silcnce 
is  enjoined;  it  is  important  to  get  as  far  forward  as  possible  un- 
perceived.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  discovercd,  a  mighty  shout 
is  raised  and  they  let  the  piercing  notes  of  the  war-flute  {ug^^') 
ring  out-.    The  war-flutes  are  carried  by  a  number  of  men  in  each 


'  .Similar  principle<;  are  foUowed  by  the  Masai.  Cf.  M.  Merker, 
Die   Ma.sai,    2   auf!,   p.    87. 

-  The  ^gtilt  consists  of  a  decimetre  long  piece  of  hörn  of  a  smaller 
antelope  species.  It  is  blown  at  the  wider  end.  while  the  thumb  is 
held    against    the    turned-down    mouthpiecc.      I    have    got   the  same   in- 
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section ;    the    Akamba    do  not  like  to  fight  without  this  music,    it 
has    an    inciting    eftect    on    their    senses.     The    flutes    have    been 

smeared  with  medicine  by  the 
medicine  man  before  the  depart- 
ure  from  home.  A  number  of 
Signals,  such  as  »Halt!»  are  blovvn 
with  them.  There  are  attempts 
at  the  construction  of  a  code  of 
Signals,  as  a  number  of  old  men 
can  with  the  "^^guh  reproduce  cer- 
tain  words  and  expressions,  which 
are  understood  by  others.  When 
a  Masai  troop  approached  the 
villages,  they  blevv,  for  instance, 
aka-6i,  aka-Qi,  incB-kuka,  mce-kuka, 
'The  Masai,  the  Masai,  are  Com- 
ing!' The  flute  is  also  blown 
in  case  of  an  attack  by  enemies 
so  as  to  call  the  men  to  arnis, 
as  well  as  at  the  ceremonial  entry 
of  a  hunting-party  into  the  villages 
on  their  return  from  a  successful 
elephant  hunt. 

The    battle-flute    is  blown  at 

the  wider  end  (b,  see  flg.),  and  at  the 

same   time  a  finger  is  allowed  to 

oscillate    against    the   end  that   is 

like    a   mouthpiece  (a).     It   is  car- 

ried    by    means    of  a  strap  fixed 

Fig.   53.    Warflute  {^gtili)  made  of   round  the  waist  or  to  the  quiver. 

the  hörn  of  the  Thomson  gazelle.  As   has   been  stated,  the  war- 

Nat.  size.  riors'    kraals  (Kikamba  mbih)  are 

Riksmus.  Ethnogr.  Coli.  Inv.  12.  7.  106.  surrounded  by  a  section,  the  mu- 

ena.  Without  bows  and  arrows 
the  elmoran  are,  in  spite  of  their  formidable  spears,  pretty  harm- 
less,  if  they  can  only  be  kep  at  a  distance.    The  boldest  of  them 


strument    from    the    Waduruma,    a    sub-tribe    of    the    Wanyika,     in  the 
coast-land  within  Mombasa. 
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try,  with  shields  in  front  of  them,  to  break  out,  and  if  the 
vvatching  Akamba  are  not  powerful  inen  with  good  bows,  they 
succeed  in  their  purpose,  and  after  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  attackers  to  get  clear.  They  are  thus  quite  aware  of  the 
danger  and  in  front  of  the  warriors'  kraal  are  placed  the  best 
shooters,  who  are  able  to  pierce  the  shields  with  their  arrows. 
As  soon  as  any  of  el-moran  try  to  break  out,  they  get  an  arrow 
through  the  body.  It  is,  of  course,  still  more  favourable  for  the 
agressors  if  the  attack  can  be  effected  so  completely  that  the 
Masai  have  no  tinie  to  come  out  of  their  huts,  which  is  the  case 
if  the  Akamba  succeed  in  getting  into  the  warriors'  kraal  unper- 
ceived  and  dividing  themselves  before  the  entrances  to  the  huts. 
During  this  time  the  second  section,  the  '^gtla,  is  busy 
driving  the  cattle  away.  Everyone  tries  to  mark  as  many  animals 
as  possible  by  giving  them  a  slight  sword-cut  in  a  certain  place 
or  by  hanging  their  leather  bags  {^gusu)  round  the  animal's  neck, 
etc.  By  this  means  they  consider  that  they  obtain  a  right  to 
the  animal  at  the  Coming  distribution  of  the  spoil.  Sometimes  it 
falls  to  the  one  who  first  strikes  it  with  his  bow.  Men  and  married 
women,  especially  pregnant  women,  are  killed  without  mercy,  »so  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  give  birth  to  more  enemies>.  The  girls 
who  live  in  the  kraals  of  el-moran  as  their  paramours  are  also 
killed,  if  an  opportunity  ofifers  itself.  The  men's  Ornaments  are 
taken  home  as  trophies.  On  the  other  hand  a  woman's  Orna- 
ments are  never  taken;  they  bring  no  honour:  »It  is  like  taking 
things  from  a  corpse,  for  women  cannot  fight»,  said  an  old  war- 
rior  to  me.  For  the  same  reason  women  are  not  shot,  but  their 
heads  are  crushed  with  a  sword  or  the  first  suitable  weapon,  such 
as  their  own  axes,  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone.  To  waste  an  arrow 
on  a  woman  is  almost  equivalent  to  throwing  it  away;  arrows  are 
needed  for  more  important  work.  Quite  young  girls  and  children 
are  coUected  together  and  driven  away  by  the  third  section,  the 
Ua,  at  the  same  time  as  the  cattle.  The  inuena  and  'ggzla  have 
to  stay  behind  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  if  the  latter  is 
strong  enough  to  pursue,  until  the  >ta  have  had  time  to  get  a  good 
bit  of  the  way  home  with  their  plunder '.  There  is  also  another 
reason    for    not    making    the    force  which   has  to  watch  the  cattle 


'   ita  also   means   'expedition,   plundering  expedition'. 

Arch.  Or.  L  inciblom 
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Fig.  54.    Warrior's   breast  Ornament  {wea)  made  from  the   mane  of  a  zebra.    Riksmus. 
Ethnogr.   collect.      Inv.    12.  7.  109.      ',3   nat-   size. 
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too  strong,  namely  the  nish  to  avoid  disputes  as  to  the  distrib- 
ution  of  the  booty.  Such  disputes  have  occasionally  led  to  a 
battle  between  the  conquerors  themselves.  Even  the  admirably 
disciphned  Masai  often  find  it  difficult  to  abstain   from  them. 

Wlien  the  ita  with  the  cattle  and  prisoners  have  got  an  adequate 
Start,  the  other  sections  also  retire.  If  the  Masai  are  numerous  and 
pursue,  the  attacking  party  run  an  obvious  risk  of  being  outflanked 
by  them,  the  ita  being  caught  up  and  the  cattle  being  recaptured. 
During  the  retreat  they  usually  have,  on  this  account,  a  rough 
form  of  escort  which  is  arranged  in  this  way:  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  of  retreat  patrols  are  sent  out  on  a  rather  broad  front; 
they  warn   the  others  if  the  enemy  attempts  a  flanking  movement. 

If  the  attack  is  unsuccessful  they  do  not  vvait  for  the  enemy, 
but  try  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  back.  On  such  occasions 
their  tactics  are  to  spread  like  chaff  before  the  wind  and  after- 
wards  perhaps  to  collect  again  at  some  definite  place,  often  chosen 
beforehand.  By  means  of  this  the  pursuit  is  obviously  made  more 
difficult.  A  certain  signal  on  the  war-flute  can  make  the  fugitives 
stop.  During  the  flight  fine  and  self-sacrificing  features  may  be 
observed,  based  on  the  strong  feeling  of  interdependence  and  of 
the  duty  of  helping  their  kinsfolk,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Akamba.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  runs  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  is  wounded  and  quite  exhausted  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  drag  himself  forward.  Although  the  former  is  in  good 
condition,  he  stops  all  the  same,  takes  his  relative's  quiver  as  well 
as  his  own  and  tries  to  keep  back  the  pursuers,  thereby  perhaps 
saving  the  other  man's  life  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

Even  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  the  Akamba  do  not  bury 
those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  not  even  those  who  come  back 
wounded  to  the  village  and  die  there.  For  they  believe  that  for 
each  fallen   man  that  is  buried  another  warrior  must  die. 

Dead  enemies  are  not  mutilated,  at  the  most  an  arm  may  be 
chopped  off  in  a  hurry,  wiien  there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  its 
Ornaments  off.  Of  the  following  Statement  of  Hildebrandt,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  confirmation  at  all,  as  far  as  the  Akamba 
are  concerned:  »Als  siegestrophäe  emasculieren  die  Gala  und 
mehrere  Somalistämme  die  erschlagenen  feinde.  Dieses  thun  auch 
die  Wakamba  und  Wanika,  schneiden  auch  andere  glicdniasscn. 
bände  und  füsse,  ab,  die  sie,    siegreich   nach   hause   zurückgcl^chrt, 
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in  die  dorf bäume  hängen»  ^.  The  customs  in  this  case  could  not 
have  altered  since  H:s  time,  as  his  Statement  is  disputed  by  many 
old  men,  who  remembered  very  well  Bivana  Ndege  (Kisuaheli 
'Mr.  Bird'),  as  H.  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  chief  object  of 
his  journey  being  to  collect  birds. 

But  to  return  to  our  raiding  expedition.  When  the  Akamba 
have  arrived  so  far  on  the  way  home  that  the  danger  of  pursuit 
is  no  longer  present,  a  halt  is  usually  made  and  the  booty  divided. 
In  the  Machakos  district  this  was  done  by  some  men  out  of  each 
nka  or  age  class  being  appointed  to  divide  up  the  cattle,  while 
the  great  mass  waited  at  some  distance.  Before  the  distribution 
was  carried  out,  an  oath  was  taken  on  the  kipitui  to  the  effect 
that  no  one  would  begin  to  quarrel  afterwards.  The  asihli  ob- 
tained  more  than  the  others,  as  the  result  of  the  enterprise  had 
been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  their  plans  for  it.  Among  the 
). common  men»  those  who  had  specially  distinguished  themselves 
obtain  more  than  the  others.  If,  for  instance,  the  booty  is  so 
small  that  there  is  only  one  animal  between  five  warriors,  two 
asilili  get  one  between  them,  etc.  Thus  the  asihh,  despite  their 
important  position,  have  no  further  great  advantages  over  the  rest, 
a  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  equality  which  characterizes  the 
whole  of  the  Akamba's  social  life.  Little  attention  is  paid  during 
the  division  to  the  above  described  method  of  denoting  posses- 
sion  that  is  employed  during  the  attack  itself.  Only  leaders 
and  spies  might,  if  they  urged  their  claim  vigorously,  be  allowed 
as  a  result  of  their  merits  to  keep  the  animals  they  had  succeeded 
in  marking.  A  distribution  of  booty  rarely  passed  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  oath  on  the  h^itiu  num- 
erous  actions  were  brought  about  cattle  that  had  been  marked  by 
one  person  and  afterwards  feil  to  another.  As  late  as  191 1  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  Machakos  district  I  heard  of  an  action  by 
which  an  old  bull  was  given  back  to  a  man  who  several  years 
ago  during  a  raiding  expedition  had  Struck  it  with  his  bow  but 
who  had  afterwards  lost  it  at  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Prisoners  are  treated  well  on  the  whole.  The  girls  become 
the  conquerors'  wives,  the  captured  children  are  soon  looked  upon 


^  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,     Ethnographische    Notizen    über    Wakamba 
und  ihre  Nachbarn,   p.   386. 
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as  their  ovvn.  »These  are  my  children,  which  I  produced  with 
my  bovv»,  they  used  to  say  jokingly.  Often,  however,  the  prisoners 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the   trade   Caravans   from  the  coast. 

4.     The  homecoming  of  the  warriors  after  a  successful 
plundering  expedition. 

We  have  seen  that  the  warriors  who  niost  distinguish  them- 
selves  get  a  somewhat  grcater  portion  of  the  booty  than  the  others. 
The  man  who  brings  home  as  a  sign  of  victory  a  Masai  spear, 
i.  e.  who  has  killed  a  Masai  warrior,  is  esteemed  above  all  others. 
He  is  then  called  muttcstumo,  an  title  of  honour  which  is  used 
instead  of  his  ordinary  name  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  man  who 
has  taken  a  svvord,  an  ol-inoram  s  leather  dress,  etc.  also  gets  a 
title  of  honour  for  these  tings;  his  reputation  is,  however,  not  so 
great  as  the  inuiKTtunio's  ^ 

As  trophies  from  a  successful  expedition  the  warriors  bring 
back  weapons  and  clothes  from  the  enemies  they  have  killed. 
These  things,  now  called  matuso,  may  not  be  immediately  taken 
into    the   villages,  but  must  first  be  treated  in  the  foUowing  way: 

Weapons  and  other  captured  objects  are  hidden  in  the  wildness, 
and  an  expert  old  man  is  sought  out  to  ttda  mba-^^ga  'break  the 
peril',  as  it  is  called.  He  gets  beer  as  a  gift  and  gives  the 
warriors  Instructions  to  build  an  enclosure  at  a  certain  place  and 
there  take  all  the  plunder.  The  old  man  takes  his  place  there, 
and  each  of  the  warriors  who  has  taken  a  Masai  spear  bends  the 
point  of  one  of  his  arrows  and  then  shots  a  wooden  arrow,  an 
imitation,  constructed  for  the  occasion,  of  the  real  arrows,  against 
it  or  the  spears  he  has  brought  back,  saying:  »These  spears  be- 
long  to  X's  son»  (mentioning  his  fathers"  name).  The  old  man 
who    has    conducted    the  ceremony  must  afterwards  have  connec- 

^  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
a  contraction  of  miitia  (=  ?)  +  %tumo  (=  spear).  The  missionary  E.  Brutzer, 
Handbuch  der  Kamba-Sprache,  arbitrarily  translates  the  word  with  »speer- 
träger». .Speaking  of  a  warrior  Coming  home  with  a  trophy  they  used 
for  instance  to  say:  '»^gnnHi  uittwtd  (~  imtusia)  uta  'X.  has  taken  pos- 
session  of  (?)  a  bow'  (<  kutwa  'tear  off  ?).  Of  other  appellations  of  the 
same  kind  I  have  found  tnttttota  {uta  'bow'),  mutiqßru  {tiv6ni  'sword'), 
mtittaiigtta  {»,i{iia  'dress'),  niutiapinka  (ptaka  'quiver'),  )>iutiandn  {ttdn 
'scabbard'). 
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tion  with  a  woman  and  finally  obtains  a  big,  pregnant  cow  and 
an  ox  for  his  trouble.  As  far  as  the  warriors  themselves  are  con- 
cerned,  I  have  not  obtained  any  Information  to  the  effect  that 
they  undergo  any  special  purification  ceremony,  which  otherwise 
is    often  the  case  among  African   tribes  ^  (cf.  however  just  below). 

After  this  treatment  of  the  booty  comes  the  principal  feature 
in  the  festivities  which  follow  every  sucessful  campaign.  The 
warriors  go  in  a  procession  with  their  trophies  round  the  villages  to 
be  admired  and  to  receive  presents  from  their  relations  and  friends. 
This  custom  is  called  to  kwwgga  ^.  In  this  triumphal  procession 
a  inuticPtiimo  takes  the  place  of  honour.  Let  us  follow  one  of 
these    after   his   arrival   home    to  see  the  reception  he  meets  with. 

The  homecomer  is  smeared  with  fat  by  his  mother.  This  is 
certainly  considered  to  purify  him  after  contact  with  inimical,  and 
therefore  injurious,  persons  and  weapons.  The  father  slaughters  an 
ox  in  honour  of  his  son.  From  the  skin  of  the  animal  he  cuts  a 
long  Strip,  in  one  end  of  which  a  hole  is  made,  while  the  rest  is 
split  into  several  flaps.  A  strip  of  this  sort,  which  is  called 
ukualo  (pl.  '^gzvalo),  is  placed  on  one  of  the  miiticPttimo  s  index 
fingers,  another  on  the  shaft  of  the  spear.  After  getting  this  out- 
ward token  of  his  dignity  he  is  ready  to  begin  \.okwa'gga,  foUowedby 
his  friends  and  comrades.  Amongst  those  who  are  visited  his 
maternal  uncle,  inaunid,  seems  to  be  the  most  important.  He 
gives  him  a  bull  and  places  a  leather  thong  on  another  of  his 
fingers.  A  man  who  has  captured  more  than  one  spear  seems  to 
have  been  allowed  to  band  one  over  to  his  maternal  uncle.  From 
his  paternal  uncle,  mwcsndwipd,  he  gets  a  bull  in  the  same  way. 
It  has  happened  that  when  one  of  these  near  relations  has  had 
no  cattle,  he  has  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  his 
friends  and  as  an  advance  of  the  price  of  the  bride  has  demanded 
a  bull  to  present  to  the  muti(§tumo.  From  other  relations  he  gets 
some  goats,  from  one  two,  from  another  four,  all  according  to  the 
resources  of  the  giver.  Some  give  nothing  at  all.  His  father  also 
gives  him  goats,  if  he  has  no  horned  cattle,  perhaps  about  ten. 
In  this  way  the  muti(3tumo  can  get  together  a  whole  little  flock, 
a  part  of  which  he  slaughters  for  a  feast  to  his  friends. 


1   Cf.   Frazer,   The  Golden   Bough   2,   p.    172   ff. 

^  Presumably  the  same  word  as  kwa'ggn   'stroU  around'. 
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When  thc  mutiajtuvio  and  bis  band,  going  round  k^va^ga-'w^'g, 
approach  a  village,  they  strike  up  songs  of  victory,  which  extol 
the  exploits  that  have  been  achieved.  A  song  of  this  sort, 
which  has  probably  been  in  more  general  use,  runs  as  follovvs 
when  translated  Hterally:  »You  wonder:  he  who  sings  the  song 
of  victory,  wiio  is  lie?  He  is  muti(StU7no  X.  (here  foUows  his  real 
nanie),  who  has  fought  with  the  men  of  cattle,  but  if  we  had  not 
hcl})ed  each  other,  he  should  not  have  come  out  of  it  success- 
fuUy.  aaaaahh^^  The  women  of  the  village  greet  those  who  are 
Coming  with  shrill  cries:  ////,  HU,  Uli,  Uli!,  the  women's  usual  way 
of  expressing  their  joy  and  delight  about  something^. 

The  other  conquerors,  the  mutiqta  and  the  rest,  march  round 
in  about  the  same  way  but  witli  more  modest  forms. 

Each  successful  raiding  expedition  is  foUowed  b}'  intense  feasting, 
for  which  a  part  of  the  captured  cattle  is  slaughtered.  The  older 
men  are  assembled  for  great  drinking-bouts,  and  when  the  beer 
begins  to  go  to  their  heads,  they  outbid  each  other  in  boasting 
about  their  sons'  exploits.  It  was  hard  then  for  a  man  without  sons, 
who  perhaps  did  not  even  have  any  relatives  at  all  to  show 
off,  to  sit  silent  listening  to  the  bragging  of  the  other  old  men. 
Many  a  time,  said  one  of  my  informants,  such  a  man  killed  a 
young  mutmtuino  by  magic,  merely  to  escape  hearing  the  others' 
jubilation. 

By  showing  courage  and  recklessness  in  battle  a  disreputable 
man  may  win  back  his  good  name  and  reputation.  Ngila,  an  old  man 
near  Machakos,  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  young  days  such  an 
incorrigible  thief,  that  it  was  decided  to  put  him  to  death  as  an 
individual  who  was  a  peril  to  the  Community,  but  he  saved  him- 
sclf    by    paying    heavy    fines.      During    an    expedition  against  the 


1  By  »the  cattlemen»  are  meant  the  Masai,  who  are  nomads  and 
live  principally  by  their  flocks,  while  the  Akamba,  on  the  other  hand, 
practise  agriculture.  The  .song  is  as  follows  in  Kikamba:  inutkuhn : 
iisit  ivina  ^,i^nkfj/i  n'u?  kotfc  niiittcrtiimo  agamci  ivaukitu  na  tntmdit  iva 
aombo,   Jia   ka'ka   kut(f>f)i-a<a^   ndnUi/a,   eaaaali! 

"  The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  Djagga  women  in  Kihnandjaro: 
» —  —  —  jubelruf  der  weiber  [at  a  successful  birth],  den  sie  auch 
sonst  bei  anderen  freudigen  ereignissen  au.ssto.ssen :  bei  rückkehr  der 
männer  aus  dem  kriege,  bei  erlegung  eines  wilden  tieres  u.  s.  \v.  Es 
ist  ein  helles  jubilieren  und  trillern  auf  dem  vokale  i  =  lilililili».  B. 
Gutmann,   Dichten   und   Denken   der  Dschagga-Neger,   p.    83. 
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Masai  which  was  carried  out  shortly  afterwards  he  was  so  reckless 
that  he  came  back  with  two  spears.  From  that  moment  his  fame 
in  the  district  was  great  and  is  so  to  this  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  who  is  cowardly  in  battle,  has  for  a  long  time  to  put  up 
with  many  an  insulting  epithet.  He  also  finds  it  difificult  to  get  a 
wife,  for  few  girls  will  bear  to  hear  such  things  about  their  future 
husband. 

Finally  one  more  detail:  a  young  man  who  has  fought  his 
first  battle  may  not  have  coitus  on  his  arrival  home  before  his 
parents  have  had  it.  If  he  does  so  the  cattle  he  has  brought 
home  die,  or  he  is  unsuccessful  next  time:  7ittuseuQ%d  uta  zva  mwana, 
»we   shall  purify  our  son's  bow»,  says  the  father. 

5.     Defensive  fighting. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  older  travellers  the  Akamba  for- 
merly  guarded  their  boundaries  against  their  old  enemies,  the 
Masai  and  the  Akikuyu;  this  was  done  by  means  of  look-out 
sentries.  Whether  these  sentries  were  permanent  and  relieved 
according  to  certain  principles,  the  accounts  do  not  show,  but 
according  to  M.  Schoeller,  who  saw  such  sentries  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Kikuyu  country,  the  were  »hoch  organisiert»  ^.  S.  came 
across  similar  sentries  among  the  Wasotik,  up  towards  Lake 
Victoria  and  south  of  the  Uganda  railway,  and  Dr.  G.  Kolb 
saw  at  the  south  boundary  of  »the  Kitu  country»,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Kenia,  permanent  frontier  guards  in  clothes  made  of  grass, 
with  shield,  spear,  bow  and  arrow  ^.  Now  the  tribes  mentioned 
are  more  or  less  hillfolk,  and  Schoeller  assumes  that  their  custom 
of  having  frontier  guards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  in  a 
mountainous  country  have  greater  difificulty  in  observing  the  ap- 
proach  of  an  enemy  than  in  open  ground.  One  might  equally  well 
think  that  the  people  who  observe  such  precautions  feel  inferior 
to  their  neighbours;  besides,  the  mountain  heights  with  their  good 
views  invite  such  arrangements.  The  Akikuyu,  who  might  also 
be  correctly  called  a  hilltribe,  seem,  however,  not  to  have  used 
frontier  sentries. 


^  M.   Schoeller,    Mitteilungen  über  meine  Reise  nach   Equatorial- 
Afrika  und  Uganda   1896  —  7,  II,   p.    181. 

"  Petermann's  Mitteilungen   1896,   p.    227. 
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In  spite  of  this  vigilance  it  often  happened,  of  course,  that 
the  Kamba  villages  were  surprised  at  night  time  by  the  enemy  or 
that  pastured  flocks  were  taken  away.  The  hedges  of  thorn  and 
the  barricades  which  Surround  the  villages  and  which  \ve  shall 
describe  in  detail  later  on,  did  not  ahvays  form  an  effective  pro- 
tection. The  agile  Masai  made  their  vvay  over  these,  among  other 
ways  by  spreading  skins  over  the  thorns.  As  the  huts  are  kept 
closed  during  the  night,  the  Masai  used  sometimes,  when  they 
were  not  discovered,  to  wait  silently  tili  the  inhabitants  woke  up, 
and  when  they,  suspecting  nothing,  emerged,  they  were  Struck 
down  with  the  long  spears. 

But  even  in  broad  daylight  the  Masai  attacked  succesfully  in 
open  combat.  They  crept  forward  to  the  barricades,  protected 
by  their  shields,  which  they  pushed  in  front  of  them  and  which 
the  Akamba's  arrows  could  not  as  a  rule  penetrate. 

When  the  Masai  troops  were  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  the  alarm  was  sounded  on  the  big  drums  and  the  women 
set  up  cries.  The  cattle  were  driven  near  the  villages  so  that  in 
case  of  need  they  could  be  taken  within  the  barricades.  From  the 
hills  they  carefully  watched  the  enemy's  movements,  and  the 
younger  men  went  to  meet  him,  while  the  atunna,  who  were 
no  longer  capable  of  fighting,  stayed  at  home  in  the  village  to 
defend   it. 

6.     Civil  feuds. 

When  it  was  a  question  of  an  attack  or  defence  against  other 
tribes,  the  Akamba  were  ahvays  united.  But  when  no  external 
danger  threatened  or  prospects  of  booty  did  not  bring  about  a 
Union,  perpetual  internal  quarreis  and  feuds  prevailed.  One  little 
k'hÖalo  or  district  was  in  more  or  less  open  feud  with  the  other, 
and  there  was  usually  a  certain  risk  attached  to  going  beyond  the 
brook  or  hollow  which  divided  two  adjacent  districts.  When  cattle 
were  put  out  to  grass,  the  risk  was  run  of  having  them  carried  off 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  young  men  of  a  district  risked 
being  attacked,  if  they  went  to  other  dancing  places  and  danced 
with  the  girls  there.  Only  the  women  could  go  unhindered  wher- 
ever  they  liked.  FinalK-,  as  we  already  know,  the  different  fam- 
ilies    and    clans,    although    their    members    are   spread  in  different 
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quarters,  composed,  and  still  compose,  independent  groups,  within 
which  blood-vengeance  prevails.  An  offence  against  one  meniber 
is  an  ofifence  against  the  whole  family. 

The  civil  fights  vvere  concluded  with  real  treaties.  The 
leading  men  from  both  sides  then  often  met  at  the  boundary 
between  the  inimical  territories,  a  stream  or  the  like,  unarmed, 
yet  rather  afraid  of  each  other.  Peace  was  sworn  on  the  k'hfntia. 
The  negotiators  from  the  one  side  then  accompanied  the  opposite 
party's  representatives  home  and  a  feast  was  partaken  of.  For 
the  killed  the  füll  mulct  for  manslaughter  was  levied  on  both 
sides,  prisoners  were  liberated  on  the  payment  of  the  same  blood- 
money  as  for  those  killed,  which  in  Ukamba  is  eleven  cows  and 
a  bull.  These  fights  became  in  reality,  perhaps  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  mulct  for  manslaughter,  pretty  harmless,  and  were  fought 
out  preferably  with  arrows  at  a  respectful  distance.  After  a  fight 
with  other  tribes  no  blood-money  was  paid  nor  was  peace  confirmed 
by  any  definitive  act. 

A  peculiar  position  is  taken  in  these  internal  combats  by 
the  Kilun'gu  district  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country  ^  The 
dwellers  there  were  of  old  known  for  their  wildness  and  rapacity 
and  continually  had  feuds  with  the  rests  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
considered  almost  as  strangers,  inasmuch  as  no  compensation  for 
men  killed  in  battle  was  considered  necessary.  With  regard  to  their 
speech  as  well  and  partly  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  people 
in  Kilun'gu  are  somewhat  separate  from  the  other  Akamba.  The 
characteristic  of  the  Kilun'gu  men's  warfare  is  the  extraordinary 
cruelty  with  which  they  behave.  The  prisoners,  for  whom  they 
can  hope  for  no  ransom,  are  tortured  by  them  in  a  way  that  calls 
to  mind  Indian  torture.     Of  this  I  have  been  informed  as  follows: 

The  victim  is  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground  with  arms  and 
legs  stretched  out.  Through  his  hands  are  Struck  pointed  wedges; 
his  feet  are  fastened  firm  by  piles  driven  in.  Over  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  man  was  fastened  a  branch  so  that  he  could  not 
raise  it.      He  was  then  left  to  his  fate. 

Another  populär  method  was  to  cut  the  prisoner's  noses  oft" 
or  to  skin  them.  This  was  done  by  taking  oft*  small  Strips  of 
skin  from  the  forehead  right  down  to  the  feet  of  the  poor  wretches. 


^   On   the  special  position   of  Kilun'gu   see  p.    i6. 
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who  were  then  driven  out  into  thc  desert  with  scornfiil  ejacuhitions  : 
»Go  back  home  and  teil  }'our  people  that  here  in  Kilun'^u  all  is 
well.  Here  there  is  no  one  ill  or  weak».  Most  of  those  tortured 
in   this  way  died  on  the  read. 

Sometimes,  it  is  said,  they  used  to  teil  a  prisoner  to  imitate 
the  bellovving  of  cattlc.  If  he  did  this,  his  life  was  spared  for  a 
ransom.  To  extort  this  more  quickly  they  had  finally,  among 
other  customs,  that  of  fastening  the  prisoners  ciose  to  a  fire. 


This  descrijDtion  is  now  almost  ended.  I  shall  only  add  an 
attempt  at  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Akamba's  skill  in  war,  compared 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Masai.  The  latter  have  in  East  Africa 
played  the  same  military  role  as  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa  and 
liave  been  at  all  tiines  a  scourge  to  the  resident  negro  tribes.  It 
is  consequenth'  ver}'  interesting  to  observe  how  thc  Akamba  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  keep  them  pretty  well  within  bounds.  And 
they  did  not  ahvays  content  themselves  with  a  succesful  defensive 
in  their  own  land,  from  the  heights  of  which  they  had  certain  hopes 
of  defending  themselves  with  their  arrows  from  the  Masai  armed 
with  spears.  We  have  just  seen  how  they  ventured  —  a  thing 
that  probably  no  other  tribe  would  have  dared  —  to  go  out  on 
the  steppes  and  attack  the  Masai  kraals,  often  with  great  success. 
The  names  mutKCtunio,  tnutiqta  are  not  infrequent,  and  many  a  stolen 
Masai  woman  li\es  as  a  wife  in  the  Akamba's  huts.  In  the  Ma- 
chakos  district  there  are  various  half-blood  Masai,  the  product  of 
such  marriages.  On  the  piain  just  west  of  the  present  govern- 
nicnt  Station  of  Machakos  there  were  formerly  some  Masai  kraals, 
but  the  Akamba  were  troublesome  and  the  Masai  had  to  move 
farther  out.  Presumably,  however,  the.se  Masai  were  numcrically 
inferior. 

I  lia\c  had  the  opportunity  of  discussiiig  this  subject  with  a 
man  who  alrcady  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineties  lived  among  the 
Akamba  and  who  has  witnessed  many  of  their  expeditions,  namel}- 
Säuberlich,  the  missionary  in  Ikutha.  He  confirms  what  I  have  just 
Said  about  the  Akamba's  ability  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Masai,  but  declared  that  this  was  only  thc  casc  with  the  peoples 
in  West   Ukamba.      lle  remembers  vividly  how  one  da\'  about   20 
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years  ago  the  Masai,  while  the  Kamba  warriors  were  away  in 
another  direction,  hurried  and  took  their  cattle.  But  the  Akamba 
came  back,  caught  the  plunderers  up,  took  their  animals  back 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Masai.  At  that  time,  hovvever, 
the  Masai's  might  was  already  greatly  broken  by  severe  plagues- 
among  the  cattle. 

In  East  Ukamba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ravages  of  the  Masar 
had  more  results.  The  population  here  showed  the  usual  terror 
of  them  and  fled  merely  at  the  rumour  of  their  approach.  At  the 
last  Masai  attack  in  the  district  of  Ikutha  mission  Station  they  all! 
fled  to  a  steep  cliff,  vvhere  they  used  to  take  refuge  in  such  cases, 
and  Herr  Säuberlich  relates  hovv  one  man  was  so  afraid  that  he 
could  not  walk,  and  so  his  wife  had  to  carry  him  away  on  her 
back.  I  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Machakos  people's  brave  con- 
duct  was  their  proximity  to  their  hereditary  enemy.  In  numerous 
fights  they  had  learnt  that  the  latter  was  not  invincible,  whereas 
those  who  lived  farther  east,  where  the  Masai  did  not  come  so 
often,  did  not  even  dare  to  make  an  attempt  to  test  the  worth  of 
the  halo  which  shone  round  their  name. 

In  hand-to-hand  fighting  with  the  Masai,  according  to  Herr 
Säuberlich's  Statement,  two  Akamba  usually  tried  to  attack  one 
Masai.  One,  with  sword  in  hand,  engaged  in  a  feigned  skirmish 
with  the  Masai  and  tried  to  capture  his  attention,  while  the  other 
waited  for  the  occasion  when  the  warrior,  who  was  protected  by 
his  big  buffalo-hide  shield,  should  expose  himself,  when  he  im- 
mediately  placed  a  poisoned  arrow  in  his  body. 

East  Ukamba  is  separated  from  the  Tana  river  by  a  terri- 
tory, i6o  kilometres  broad,  uninhabited  and  poorly  watered.  The 
Akamba  went  over  this  very  often  to  the  glen  of  the  Tana  to- 
plunder  the  Galla  and  Wapokomo,  two  tribes  rieh  in  cattle,  the 
latter  a  small  peaceable  Bantu  tribe  ^.  They  were  a  terror  to- 
these  people  and  extended  their  incursions  very  far.  In  Mkunumbi, 
a  little  port  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  and  just  west  of  the 
town  of  Lamu,  some  Galla  told  me  how  plundering  bands  of  the- 
Akamba  had  found  their  way  even  as  far  as  there.  Yet  it  is. 
nearly  150  kilometres  as  the  crow  flies  from  there  to  the  Akamba's. 
eastern  boundary. 

^   Cf.   above   p.    19. 
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The  Kamba  warriors  never  employ  in  battle  artificial  means 
to  raisc  their  courage  and  desirc  for  battle,  as  was  the  custom, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  niany  of  the  Masai.  The  latter  drank  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  0/  um/^^umz  {Vs-ppes.  capensis?)  and  by 
means  of  this  were  able  to  get  into  a  veritable  Berserker  rage.  The 
Akamba  told  me  hovv  solitary  Masai  warriors  were  seized  by  such  lust 
for  battle  that  they  sprang  madly  from  their  section  and  rushed 
on  beforehand  so  as  to  get  to  blows  as  quickly  as  possible,  upon 
which  they  were  shot  down  by  the  Akamba.  Although  the  latter 
know  of  the  0/  tiniignmi  trcc  —  it  is  called  mu6a  in  the  Kamba 
language  —  they  do  not  usc  it,  however,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Masai  warriors.  On  the  steppes  west  of  Machakos  there  are 
some  of  these  trees,  whose  bark  is  here  and  there  cut  away  on 
the  stem,  which  the  Masai  are  said  to  have  done  when  they  went 
forth  to  fight  against  the  Akamba. 


Now  the  grass  grows  on  the  Akamba  war-paths,  the  battle- 
cry  is  no  longer  sounded  from  savage  throats  and  the  swords  have 
almost  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  been  transformed  to 
])lougshares;  for  they  are  often  used  for  Clearing  work  in  the  fields. 
The  native  pastures  his  humped  cattle  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the 
hillocks  of  his  homeland.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  they  fully 
realise  the  value  of  the  new  order  of  things;  many  heartily  wish 
the  white  men  to  leave  the  country  so  that  the  old  plundering 
lifc  may  begin  again.  The  young  men  listen  with  longing  looks 
to  their  fathers'  tales  of  ancient  plundering  expeditions.  My  own 
Cook  and  retainer,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  finest  native  I 
know,  who  has  for  several  years  been  an  askari  (soldier)  in  the 
government  service  and  in  many  things  showed  an  astonishingly 
intelligent  apprehension,  often  used  all  the  same  to  lament  the 
fact  tliat  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  old  and  had  not  yet  killed 
a  Masai.      He  almost  dcspised  himsclf. 


p.  in 
BELIEF  AND  SCIENCE 


Chapter  XIII.     Reli.2:ion. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  \\e  have  seen  that  rcligion  aiul  nior- 
als  arc  iiitiniately  connected  with  individual  and  social  life;  now 
WC  conic  to  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Akamba,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  expression.  These  tally  on  the  whole  with  those  found 
among  niost  of  the  Bantu  peoples  in  tlie  east  and  «oiith.  Thus 
the\'  consist  of: 

1.  a  developed   worship  cjf  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  (^^r/w//); 

2.  a  vague  behcf  in   a  Higher  Being  {muhi^gJi,  '^gaj). 

I.     Spirit=worship. 

Spirit-worship  is  bascd  on  the  conception  of  the  continued 
hfe  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  word  for  »soul»  is  km,  which 
is  often  nsed  in  the  sense  of  »spirit»,  that  is  to  say  the  soul  of  a 
departcd  ancestor  (cf.  aimu  below);  Jiaiu  only  means  »life»  in  a 
purely  physical  sense,  synonymous  with  mbceöa  'breath".  Ihiui  has 
been  adopted  by  the  missionaires,  who,  in  translations  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  render  »eternal  life»  by  Itaui  7itakaJ)ala  (lit.  'the  life  that 
will  never  end).  kiji  also  means  »shadow»,  and  in  reality  there  is 
a  certain  connection  between  a  man's  soul  and  bis  shadow  ^  After 
death  the  body  is  buried  or  thrown  out,  and  is  then  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  hyenas  (»everyone  can  convince  himself  of  this  with  his 
own  eyes»),  but  the  soul  iniinediately  goes  down  to  the  nether 
regions,  where  most  of  the  departed  spirits  (which  are  called  annu 
in  thcir  new  State)  live  after  death.  Their  existence  there  is  an  im- 
niediate  continuation  (jf  what  they  expcrienced  during  life.    He  who 


'  Tills  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  for  the  well-known  dread  of  the 
natives  for  being  photographed.  They  believe  that  they  then  lose  their 
shadows,  and  anyone  doing  so  must  die.  No  other  superstitious  con- 
ceptions seem  to  be  connected  with  the  shadow  by  the  Akamba;  it  is 
not,   for  example,   considered   dangerous  to  tread  on  it. 

ArchOr.  Lindblom  U 
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was  rieh  in  this  life  continues  to  be  so  in  the  spirit  world;  he  who 
died  unmarried  gets  married  there;  the  women  perform  their  usual 
tasks,  &c.  For  amusement  they  dance  the  special  dance  of  the 
spirits,  küutni.  There  is  no  Separation  of  the  bad  frorn  the  good. 
The  female  aimu  are  not  inferior  to  the  male.  Animals  are  also 
considered  to  possess  souls,  which  is  quite  natural  if  we  take  into 
consideration  how  near  to  themselves  the  natives  consider  animals 
to  be.  However,  their  souls  are  thought  to  die  with  them,  and 
are  thus  quite  different  from  the  souls  of  human  beings. 

The  conceptions  just  described  are  general  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ukamba,  though  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts 
(Kikumbuliu  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Kitui  district)  the 
spirit-world  is  not  located  under  the  earth,  but  on  the  unpeopled 
mountain  Kyumbe,  situated  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Kili- 
mandjaro,  between  that  mountain  and  the  Uganda  railway.  Kyumbe 
is  thought  to  be  a  meeting-place  for  all  spirits  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  mountain  is  shunned,  and  no  one  will  go 
there  without  good  cause,  because  the  aiDiu  do  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  by  human  beings^. 

Anyone  passing  the  mountain  must  on  no  account  speak 
of  it  as  Kyumbe;  if  they  must  mention  it,  it  must  be  by  ihe 
name  of  mulwggu  or  'ggai^,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Reing,  of 
whom  more  below.  The  bold  man  who  dares  to  approach  the 
home  of  the  spirits  is  often  stopped  by  voices,  which  ask:  »Whi- 
ther  goest  thou?  What  brings  thee  here?»  &c.  This  conception 
of  Kyumbe  as  the  favourite  mountain  of  the  spirits  seems  to  be 
unknown   in   Ulu. 

Many  tales  about  the  mountain  are  current  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  East  Ukamba.  To  illustrate  the  conception,  a  note 
that  I  have  made  may  be  inserted  here: 

A  man  was  once  going  there  from  the  Kibwezi  district  to 
look  for  wild  honey.  Then  he  heard  a  voice:  »Who  goes  there?» 
He    stated  his   errand,  and  the  voice  told  him  to  go  to  such  and 


^  The  Word  aumi  is  found  in  many  East  African  dialects  (muzimu, 
mulimu,  &c).  ainiii  in  Kikamba,  sg.  nimi  (which  is,  however,  not  so 
often  used)  is  possibly  derived  from  ima  'to  dig';  the  corresponding 
expression  ,in  Kisuaheli  is  inziimt,  cf,  kiizima  'to  extinguish,  to  put 
out'.  A.  Le  Roy  derives  all  these  from  the  root  -ima  'etre  droit,  etre 
vivanl'.      Cf.  Le  Roy,   La  Religion   des  primitifs,   p.    138. 
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such  a  place  ard  cut  into  a  ceitain  trec,  whcre  he  \\üiild  find 
nnich  honcy.  On  the  following  day  he  was  to  go  home  without 
turning  round  to  look  behind  him.  He  was  also  to  teil  the  people 
that  it  was  the  nioiintain  of  the  spirits,  and  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  visited.  Concerning  Kyumbe  and  minn,  a  foimer  missionary 
in  Ukamba  says:  »Dort  leben  sie.  Dort  sieht  man  von  ferne  wohl 
auch  ihre  feucr  und  hört  ihre  Unterhaltung.  Von  da  werfen  sie 
nach  dein  vcnübergehenden  mit  steinen.  Geht  man  aber  nä- 
her, so  verschwindet  der  spuk,  und  man  sieht  weder  kohle  noch 
asche.  Von  diesem  hügel  aus  ziehen  die  geister  im  ganzen  lande 
umher,   um  krankheit  und  seuche  zu  bringen»  ^ 

Apart  from  Kyumbe,  there  are  found  all  over  Ukamba  soli- 
tary  places,  especially  mountains,  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
abodes  of  the  aimii.  Such  are  Kivauni,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Athi;  and  Muutha,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  settled 
countr)'-.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  slopes  are 
villages,  but  the  heights  are  inhabited  by  aiviu,  and  people  are 
\'ery  loath  to  ascend  them.  They  believe  that  they  often  see  the 
lights  of  fires  on   the  top  of  Kivauni. 

The  an)m  always  show  a  great  interest  in  the  living  race,  and 
are  thought  to  keep  ihemselves  informed  of  everything  that  hap- 
pens  among  them.  The  native  feels  a  close  bond  between  him- 
self  and  his  dead,  and  the  latter  often  come  at  night  to  \isit 
their  old  village.  They  can  be  talked  with,  though  they  are  not 
usually  visible.  The  strongest  proof  of  such  an  intimate  bond 
is  ihe  belicf  that  the  aimu  decide  as  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
race,  since  they  form  the  foetus  in  the  woman.  There  are  many 
barren  women  among  the  natives,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  sexual 
connection  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  not  always  enough 
to  produce  children''.  llowever,  every  birth  does  not  seem  to 
be  regarded  as  a  re-incarnation,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
among  the  Central  Australian  natives,  among  whom  the  theory  of 
birdi  is  simply  the  theory  of  the  re-incartiation  of  an  ancestral 
spirit\ 


'   G.  Kanig,  Dornige  Pfade  eines  jungen  Missionars  in  Ukamba.  ]).  17. 
■   Hoble y,   Akaniba  p,   86,   mentions  several. 
"*   Cf.   Hobley,   Akamba  p.    20,   about   spiritual   husbands. 
'   Spencer    and    Gillen,    Tlie    native   tribe.s  of  Central    Australia. 
Spencer  and   Gillen,   The   Northern  tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  174. 
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Occasionally  a  spirit  appears  to  a  barren  woman,  and  announ- 
ces  to  her  that  she  is  going  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  some 
time  afterwards  she  actually  does  give  birth  to  one.  A  barren  wife 
in  the  Machakos  district  one  night  heard  a  voice  which  said  to 
her:  »Thou  shalt  give  birth  to  a  child!».  She  got  up  to  see  what 
it  was,  but  saw  no  one.  When  she  had  lain  down  again,  she 
again  heard  the  voice,  and  once  more  got  up,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  next  morning  she  told  her  husband,  but  he  said:  »Nonsense! 
Dreams  have  no  ineaning»  {ndoto  ni  sm  mand).  However,  a  year 
later  the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned  that,   before  it  has  received  a  name,  a  baby  is  called  knmn. 

A  word  may  be  inserted  here  about  the  natives'  conception 
ijf  dreams.  The  appearance  of  <7/;//// just  desctibed,  of  course  takes 
place  in  dreams,  which  are  considered  actual  events.  It  is  also 
thought  that  dreams  come  from  the  spirits.  On  waking  up,  any- 
'one  who  has  had  a  bad  dream  takes  a  firebrand,  puts  it  out,  and 
throws  it  away,  saying:  >^May  my  bad  drcam  go  out  like  this 
fire-brand!». 

Among  the  Bantu  peoples  is  found  an  undeveloped  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  this  is  also  the  case  among  the 
Akamba.  In  the  chapter  »Child-birth»  (p.  30)  it  has  already  been  said 
that  the  aunu  readily  allow  themselves  to  be  born  again  in  a  child, 
and  here  we  have  the  common  notion  that  ancestors  are  re-incarnated 
in  children.  Sometimes  this  is  apparent  at  once  from  a  birth- 
'  mark  or  someting  eise  that  was  characteristic  of  the  deceased. 
However,  a  spirit  which  will  allow  itself  to  be  born  again,  usually 
appears  to  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  famih'  circle,  and  teils  her 
who  it  is  and  that  it  intends  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  child 
to  which  she  shall  give  birth,  and  that  therefore  the  child  shall 
receive  the  name  of  the  spirit.  Further,  the  aimu  very  often  take  up 
a  temporary  abode  in  human  beings,  especially  women,  who  then 
become  liable  to  hysterical  attacks,  and  do  not  regain  their  peace 
of  mind  again  until  the  spirit  has  been  driven  out.  We  shall 
revert  to  this  point  later. 

The  worship  of  animals.  It  also  happens  that  aunu  take 
up  their  abode  in  animals,  frequently  in  snakes,  such  as  pythons 
(see  p.  127).  It  does  not  seem  that  the  natives  think  the  spir- 
its dwell  permanently  in  these  animals;  they  only  occasionally 
avail    themselves   of  this   method  of  visitins  their  livino-  relatives. 
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A  wild  cat  sometimes  used  to  come  in  the  evenings  to  a  village 
near  the  mission  Station  of  Mulango,  and  a  little  food  used  to  be 
thrown  to  it.  The  people  said  that  it  was  a  deccased  relation- 
and  even  mentioned  the  name.  Many  similar  cases  could  be  cited. 
The  ex'iilanation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  pythons: 
when  a  wild  animal  so  far  departs  from  its  usiial  habits  that  it 
approaches  human  beings  fearlessly,  it  is  thought  that  a  special 
reason  must  exist.  It  cannot  be  an  ordinary  animal.  These  ani- 
mals  must  not  be  confused  with  the  totem  animals;  ver\-  few  of 
them  are  among  the  totem  animals  (neither  the  python  nor  the 
wild  cat  are),  which,  moieover,  are  not  considered  to  bc  re-incar- 
nated  annii.    Totcmism  and  animal  worship  are  two  different  ideas. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  important  conclusion  that  among  ihe 
Akamba  there  exists  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  side 
by  side  with  totemism,  and  independent  of  it.  Frazer  cites  some- 
thing  similar  from  the  Bahima,  east  of  Uganda,  and  with  reason 
indicates  that  the  conccption  is  strong  evidence  against  the  theor- 
ies  that  a\  ould  trace  the  totemism  of  the  Bantu  peoples  to  the 
belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  take  up  their  abode  in  animals. 

With  the  conception  of  aimu  is  also  combined  tiiat  of  various 
animals  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
spirits  or  even  as  their  household  property.  Thus  the  clephant  is 
sometimes  called  the  »spirits'  cattle»,  and  the  medicine  man,  as 
he  more  than  any  other  is  in  communication  with  the  spirit  world 
and  is  the  connecting  link  betwecn  it  and  mankind,  may  not  kill  an 
clephant.  The  common  little  land  tortoise  is  said  to  be  used  by 
the  spirits'  wives  as  a  grindstone  when  thcy  grind  their  seed  into 
flour.  It  is  bclieved  that  this,  like  the  elephant,  cannot  die  a 
natural  dcath.  The  praying  grasshopper  (Mantis  religiosa)  is  used 
by  the  male  spirits  as  a  snuff-box(!)  and  a  smaller  species  by 
their  w  omen  ^  This  is  thus  called  in  East  Ukamba  simpiy  vnva'ggt 
7c>a  aunu  'the  spirits  snutitbox',  to  which  the  etymology  of  niu)i- 
gaimu,  the  term  in  use  in  the  wcst  (Machakos),  may  also  be  rc- 
ferrcd.  That  in  this  word  as  well  wc  are  dealing  with  aniiu,  the 
spirits,   is  obvious  at  once.      ]'\irtiicr,  the  spidcr's  nct   is  called  the 

^   I  remember     in    passing    that   Mantis   plays   a   certain   part   in   the 

rcligions  conceptions  of  the  Buslinien  and  also  of  the  South  African  Bantu 

peoples.  See,  für  iustance,  Junod,  The  Life  of  a  South  African  Tril)c  II. 
p.    312. 
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sack  {kwndd)  of  the  woman  spirits.  These  small  insects  are  not 
killed  without  reason.  A  good  many  of  the  conceptions  asso- 
ciated  with  them  seem  nowadays  to  be  partly  regarded  as  jokes. 
They  also  seem  to  be  dying  out  and  are  probably  relics  of  older 
superstition,  now  almost  forgotten. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  seen  that  the  aimu  can  show 
a  certain  friendly  interest  in  their  descendants.  For  instance,  they 
sometimes  give  Information,  through  a  medium,  of  an  impending 
attack  by  the  Masai,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  read  how 
they  play  an  important  part  in  the  Akamba's  treatment  of  the 
sick,  as  all  knowledge  about  healing  plants  is  thought  to  come 
from    them    and    to  be  communicated  by  them  to  certain  persons. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  conception  of  aimu  is, 
however,  that  they  are  considered  to  expect  constant  attention 
from  their  living  relations,  in  the  form  of  sacrifices.  The  sacrifice 
is  a  gift  which  the  ainni  need;  by  it  also  the  connection  with 
them  is  maintained  and  strengthened.  The  least  inattention  in 
this  respect  is  avenged  by  the  sending  of  all  sorts  of  misfortunes 
down  upon  the  negligent  one,  such  as  diseases  of  both  men  and 
domestic  animals,  and  even  death.  Therefore,  when  an  accident 
happens,  it  is  feared  that  it  is  caused  by  the  aimu.  A  case  that 
came  under  my  own  notice  may  be  cited.  Once,  on  paying  a 
Visit  to  a  hut,  I  found  that  a  little  child  that  had  been  running 
about  and  playing,  had  chanced  to  fall  into  the  fire.  The  child's 
father  then  went  to  the  medicine-man  to  find  out  whether,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  spirits  were  angry. 

The  result  of  these  beliefs  is  that  the  natives  never  know  whether 
they  have  sacrificed  enough,  and  so  they  live  in  a  constant  State 
of  anxiety  lest  they  shall  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  jealous 
and  capricious  spirits.  Judging  from  this  fear  and  from  experience 
of  many  primitive  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Akamba  avoid  naming  deceased  per- 
sons, so  that  their  attention  may  not  be  unnecessarily  attracted. 
I  have  not,  however,  found  anything  to  support  such  a  supposition  ^ 

^  According  to  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough  II,  p.  353,  J.  M. 
Hildebrandt  points  out  a  similar  fear  among  the  Akamba  of  mention- 
ing  the  dead  by  name.  On  the  page  quoted  (Ethnogr.  Notizen  &c,  p. 
405),     however,     Hildebrandt  speaks  of  the  Masai,   not  of  the    Akamba. 
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In  spite  of  the  native's  respect  for  the  aimu  and  thcir  power  to 
do  practically  an)-thing,  he  also  believes  that  he  can  deceive  them 
wlien  necessar}-,  and  often  by  ver\-  simple  means.  This  is  undoubt- 
cdly  on  accoLint  of  tiie  everyday  human  traits  ascribed  to  the 
spirits.  To  quote  an  example,  I  once  asked  a  woman  why  she 
called  her  littlc  bo}-  tnluti  'h\-ena',  for  h\-enas  are  loathed  above 
all  other  animals  b)'  most  African  peoples,  since  they  eat  corpses. 
She  then  said  that  she  had  already  had  three  children  who  had 
died  in  infancy.  In  her  opinion  —  and  every  other  native  would 
reason  in  the  same  way  —  so  many  deaths  could  not  be  natural 
occurrences,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  aimu  must  grudge 
her  her  happiness.  So  when  her  fourth  child  was  born,  she  called 
it  »hyena»,  in  order  to  give  the  spirits  the  idea  that  she  cared 
no  more  about  the  child  than  about  a  hyena.  The  idea  was  that 
the  aivui  would,  as  a  consequence,  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to   take   that  child   from   her  also. 

It  ma\'  be  indicated  as  still  another  feature  of  the  concep- 
tion  of  ainin  ihat  the)-  are  considered  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  mortalit}-.  Those  who  have  existed  for  a  time  are  believed 
to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones,  which  vanish 
in  their  turn.  The  reason  is  probably  that  when  one  generation 
of  natives  has  died  out,  the  spirits  that  they  believed  in  and  (ear- 
ed  are  soon  forgotten,  since  the  succeeding  generation  have  others^. 

Hobley  says  that  the  aimu  »never  are  seen  in  lumian  form». 
However,  one  ver\-  often  meets  with  natives  who  assert  that 
tiie}-  have  met  spirits  at  night-time.  They  most  often  appear  in 
human  sha[)c,  and  the  forms  in  which  the\-  like  best  to  present 
themscKes  are  those  of  unusualK'  tall,  one-lcgged  beings.  On  the 
mountain  Kaani,  on  the  road  to  Kitui,  it  is  said  that  two  one- 
legged    spirits    often    appear,    one    a    jouth  and   the  other  a  girl. 

^  »Their  life  after  death  is  vaguel}'  dependent  on  tlic  niemory  of 
the  living.  When  people  forget  an  ancestor,  he  practically  ceases  to 
e.Kist».  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir,  p,  88.  The  Wadjagga  in  Kili- 
mandjaro  even  designate  the  spirits  of  the  present  and  past  times  with 
different  names.  »Das  sind  die  jüngeren  vorfahren,  zu  welcher  die 
kenntnis  der  lebenden  Udch  hinabreicht.  Man  nennt  noch  ihre  namen 
oder  wenigstens  ihre  würden.  Altere  geschlechter  der  toten,  die  dem 
gedächtnis  der  lebenden  entscliwunden  sind  .  .  .  zeigen  sich  auch  den 
menschen  nicht  mehr»:  Gut  mann,  DiclUcn  und  tlcnken  der  Dschagga- 
neger,   pp.    J44,    145. 
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They  stop  travellers  and  ask  them  where  they  are  going.  Many 
places,  especially  of  course  the  places  of  sacrifice,  the  special 
haunts  of  spirits,  they  dare  not  pass  at  night;  though  the  Akamba 
themselves  say  that  the  spirits  do  not  appear  nearly  so  often  since 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  country.  The  American  mission 
Station  at  Machakos  is  built  on  an  old  place  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
aimti  are  said  to  have  been  specially  troublesome  just  there  be- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  while  they  have  now  coni- 
pletely  vanished.  The  populär  conception  oi  minu  much  resembles 
that  of  our  ghosts,  and  like  the  latter,  the  ai7im  preferably  appear 
before  midnight.  The  Information  that  is  to  be  obtained  on  these 
matters  from  other  sources  Supports  the  assertion  that  the  idea 
that  the  dead  occasionally  reappear  is  generally  spread  among  the 
Bantu  peoples^. 

2.     The  cult  of  sacrifice, 

What  has  just  been  written  with  regard  to  the  fear  of  the  aimu 
and  the  necessity  of  constantly  propitiating  them,  is  an  essen- 
tial  point  in  the  manism  of  the  Akamba,  and  one  upon  which 
their  cult  of  sacrifice  is  founded.  The  sacrifices  consist  entirely 
of  food,  and  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  spirits  are 
thought  really  to  need  material  nourishment.  They  feel  hunger, 
thirst  and  cold,  just  as  human  beings  do.  Further,  to  show  what 
a  general  human  conception  the  Akamba  associate  with  auiiu,  the 
following  interesting  account  may  be  quoted  from  Brutzer.  A 
medicine-man  is  giving  instructions  to  the  atuima:  »Geht  auf  den 
opferplatz  des  N.  N.,  baut  die  hütte  des  N.  N.,  welche  einge- 
fallen ist.  Er  schläft  draussen,  und  weil  er  draussen  schlafen 
muss,  wird  kein  regen  fallen,  damit  er  nicht  vom  regen  beregnet 
werde.  Bringt  ihm  auch  speise,  er  hat  grossen  hunger.  Bringt 
ihm  auch  samen  zum  säen»-.  The  signification  of  part  of  the 
above  is  explained  by  the  account  given  below. 

In  addition  to  these  sacrifices,  made  with  the  more  general 
purpose  of  keeping  the  spirits  good-tempered  —  if  the  expression 
may    be    used    —    sacrifices    are    also    made    with   a  definite  pur- 


^  Cf.   Gutmann  ibid.   p.    144.     A.Werner,   British  Central  Africa, 
p,   66.   H.  H.   Johnston,   British  Central  Africa,   p.    449. 

^   E.   Brutzer,   Der  Geisterglaube  bei   den   Kamba,  p.    7. 
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pose,  in  diftlculty  or  distress,  or  whcn  soniething  particular  is 
desired,  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  help  i)^ aiinu.  In  a  poorly 
watered  country,  such  as  Ukaniba,  witli  its  oft-recurring  droughts, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  bring  famine  to  thousands  and  thousands- 
of  people,  they  have,  unfortunately,  all  too  often  great  reason  for 
offering  sacrifices  for  rain,  of  which  niore  later  on.  On  the  whole, 
the    Akamba    are    diligent    in    offering  sacrifices,   and   it   uould   be- 


P^i§-    55-      Sacrificial   hut,   situated   in   a  grove.     It   contains   a  sacrifice   ii7 

the  form   of  com  and  at  the  entrance  is  placed   some  sugarcane. 

(The   white   object   is   the   author's   hat.) 

difiicult  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  occasions  on  which 
sacrifices  ought  to  be  made.  \Ve  content  ourselves  with  appen- 
(iing  a  sumniary  of  the  inost  iniportant  and  typical  cases.  For 
the  sake  of  surveyability  and  clearness,  we  divide  the  sacrifices 
into  such  as  are  ofifered  by  private  individuals  or  families,  and 
such  as  are  offered  by  all  the  inhabitants  within  a  certain  radius. 
This  principle  of  division  cannot  always  be  said  to  apply,  and 
sometimes  it  is  difticult  to  differentiate. 

A.     Sacrifices   by  individuals.     Among    the    Bantu    peoplcs 
in   general,    the   cult   is  intimately  bound  up    with  family  life,   and 
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is  cxercised  by  the  fathers.  In  every  Kamba  family  offerings 
are  made  regularly  at  every  meal.  They  consist  of  a  little  food 
and  diink  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  This  is  done  by  the 
father;  a  son  cannot  offer  sacrifices  as  long  as  his  father  Hves,  nor 
can  a  woman,  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  only  when  the 
medicine-nian  so  directs.  When  meat  is  eaten,  fourteen  small 
pieces  are  ofifered;  if  a  male  relative  is  there  on  a  visit,  he  öfters 
seven  pieces  and  the  host  seven.  At  drinking-bouts,  beer-brewing, 
snuff-making,  &c.,  a  little  is  also  offered.  The  beer  that  is  ofifered 
is  called  hpaiigona  km  uki.  The  medicine-man  in  particular,  when 
he  is  drinking  beer,  always  pours  out  a  little  as  a  gift  to  the  atmu. 
We  have  already  seen  that  family  sacrifices  are  made  on  other 
occasions  —  births,  deaths,    &c. 

When  passing  a  place  of  sacrifice  they  usually  throw  a  little 
food  there,  such  as  a  pinch  of  tobacco  or  some  other  trifle,  espe- 
cially  if  they  are  out  for  some  real  purpose,  such  as  seeing  to 
their  beehives  out  in  the  desert.  It  is  also  very  usual  for  them 
to  throw  a  stone  there,  a  custom  that  is,  of  course,  known  among 
various  races.  To  this  ritual  use  of  stones  we  shall  return  at  the 
end  of  the  next  chapter. 

Anyone  undertaking  a  long  journey  ofifers  several  sacrifices 
on  the  way.  He  offers  the  first  at  home  in  the  village,  and  the 
next  at  the  exit  to  the  village,  just  as  he  is  leaving  it.  When 
Crossing  the  first  river  he  comes  to,  he  öfters  a  little  of  the  food 
he  has  wiih  him  for  the  journey  on  both  banks.  The  quantity  of 
the  ofifering  is  always  insignificant:  a  few  grains  of  maize,  a  pinch 
of  flour,  a  few  drops  of  gruel  from  the  travelling  calabash,  etc. 
This  is  not,  as  Hobley  suggests  \  an  act  of  worship  of  the  spirits 
of  the  river;  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  Akamba  have  no  con- 
ception  of  such  spirits,  nor  indeed  of  nature  spirits  in  general. 
Instead  the  sacrifice  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  ofifered  to  the  atmu 
or  '^igai,  which  here  means  some  well-known  deceased  caravan- 
leader,  to  obtain  protection  during  the  journey.  In  olden  times 
especially,  when  they  used  to  take  ivory  and  cattle  do\\'n  to  the 
coast,  often  in  large  caravans,  they  used  to  ofifer  sacrifices  at  many 
places  on  the  way.  The  great  caravan-route  to  Mombasa  led  (in 
East    Ukamba)    over    the    mountain    Mwathe,  south-east  of  Ikutha, 


^  Hobley,   Akamba,   p.    57. 
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and  there  travellers  used  to  smear  a  rock  with  fat,  as  an  offering 
to  the  departed  caravan-leaders  who  in  old  times  successfully  led 
their  following  to  the  journey's  end,  in  spite  of  lurking  Galla  and 
Masai.  The  old  highway  feil  into  disuse  when  the  Uganda  rail- 
way  was  built,  but  the  cave  on  Mwalhe  is  still  smeared  with  fat 
by  those  who  journey  by.' 

11  Public  sacrifices.  In  addition  to  the  private  cult  of  sacrifice 
practised  within  the  fainily  circle,  is  found  another,  niore  public,  cult, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  within  a  certain  area.  Prominent 
ainong  these  sacrifices  are  such  as  are  occasioned  by  special  con- 
ditions,  such  as  a  threatened  epidemic,  a  delay  in  the  rains,  &c. 
Ofterings  are  then  made  to  a  deceased  medicine-man  or  some 
olher  prominent  person,  who,  during  Ins  life-tiiiie,  played  a  part 
outside  his  immediate  family  circle.  To  these  aimii,  sacrifices  are 
offered  at  certain  places  of  sacrifice,  called  ipcembo  (<  fueviba  'to 
sacrifice').  Sometimes  these  places  are  situated  on  or  beside  the 
grave  of  the  person  in  question,  sometimes  on  some  other  spot 
wliich  is  supposed  to  be  a  haunt  of  aiviu,  and  which  is  usually 
a  thick  copse  with  one  or  more  large  trees,  preferably  wild  fig- 
trees  {inninbo  or  iinuno,  differcnt  species)^  In  East  Ukamba, 
where  these  trees  are  not  so  common,  sacrifices  are  offered  among 
the  rocks,  or  at  the  '  foot  of  baobab  trees,  where  the  dead  are 
often  laid.  The  places  of  sacrifice  Iiave  names.  Thus  one  at 
Machakos  is  called  simply  mnmboni,  'at  the  fig-tree' ;  anotlier 
is  called  kasunibam,  'by  the  little  hut'  (diminutive  of  nuimba 
hut),  in  rcfercnce  to  the  little  hut  which  is  often  built  over 
gravcs.  There  are  an  abundance  of  tl)cembo,  and  ncar  Machakos 
there  are  scveral  with  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  between  them, 
Families  living  close  together  (those  who  have  a  common  open 
place  or  ]>oind)  not  infrequently  use  one  and  the  same  place  ot 
sacrifice. 

Even  CL'llars  seem  to  be  uscd  as  places  of  sacrifice.  As  Icast 
the  author  knows  one  near  Ngelani,  north  of  Machakos,  in  which 
they  were  said  to  place  offerings. 

One  searches  through  the  whole  l^antu  world  in  vain  to  find 
an\-     fixed    or    periodically    recurring    religious    festivals    that    are 

^  The  fig-tree  is  sacred  in  niany  parts  of  Afrira,  and  also  beyoiid 
the  bounds  of  this  continent.  C'f.  A.  Werner,  The  natives  of  Briti.sh 
Central    Africa;    and  Frazer,   The   Golden  Bough   I:  2   (see   Index). 
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celebrated  by  the  whole  tribe.  The  Kamba  medicine-man  usually 
decides  when  it  is  time  to  ofifer  sacrifices  within  a  certain  district. 
He  may  not,  however,  officiate  at  the  sacrifice  himself;  this  is  man- 
aged  by  certain  old  men  and  old  women  called  atinma  ina 
ipcembo  and  iGcstt  sm  ipcembo,  or  zößti  sia  nzama^.  Only  older  men 
and  women  can  attain  to  this  dignity.  Besides,  the  leading  men  in 
the  nzaina  ought  also  to  be  the  most  prominent  at  the  ip^nibo,  so  that 


Fig.   56.      Place   of  sacrifice   at  the   foot  of  a  figtree. 
Note  a  skull  and  bones   of  sacrificed   animals. 


the  atumm  of  the  nzama  and  the  attiniia  of  the  ^pcembo  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  two  separate  groups.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
shown  in  Chap.  X  that  the  management  and  exercise  of  rehgion 
are  among  the  duties  of  the  nzavia.  Consequently  those  who,  by 
paying  large  fees,  have  become  prominent  in  the  nzavia^  also  play 
a  role  at  the  places  of  sacrifice.  The  fees  paid  fall  partly  to  the 
ipcembo    and    its   members;  if  the  animals  are  not  all  sacrificed  at 

^  The  expression  löceti  sva  nsama  is  somewhat  misleading,  and 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  these  women  are  attached  to  the  court, 
which  is  not  at  all  the   case. 
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■once,  they  are  kept  tili  another  tiiiic.  A  father  and  son  cannot 
belong  to  the  iftcBrnbo  at  the  same  time;  the  son  can  only  become 
a  member  when  the  father  has  retired  on  account  of  natural  infirmities. 

l'i  a  woman  wishes  to  be  kiOceti  kia  nzama,  her  husband  must 
present  the  male  members  of  the  rpcrmbo  with  goats  and  beer,  and 
ihe  female  members  with  bananas,  beans,  and  other  field  products. 
When  the  new  member  of  the  nzania  goes  to  the  ^pfsrnbo  for  the 
first  time,  her  husband  gives  her  a  goat  to  take  witli  her.  The 
people  then  see  her  new  dignit}'  and  say:  »Look!  N.  N's  mother 
has  become  kiOccti  km  nzaii/a».  An  old  woman  described  to  me 
the  occasion  when  her  motlier  and  the  women  of  the  same  genera- 
tion  obtained  entrance  to  the  idania.  A  festival  callcd  rnboka  was 
■celebrated.  The  woman  procured  beforehand  a  great  number  of 
bananas,  »to  the  value  of  from  three  to  four  goats»,  which  were 
]Hit  into  calabashes  and,  in  the  usual  wa}-,  put  down  into  ihe 
earlh  to  ripen.  On  the  day^  appointed,  the  old  women  who  al- 
read)'  belonged  to  the  nzaina,  came  to  the  village,  danced  kilnuii,  and 
s]e[)t  there  overnight.  The  next  day  the  attimia  of  the  nhr))ia  came 
to  driiik  beer,  large  quantities  of  which  had  been  brewed,  and 
the  youths  and  girls  also  gathered  in  the  village  for  dancing. 
The  owner  of  the  village  slaughtered  an  ox,  of  which  the  men 
ate  one  side  and  the  women  the  other,  sitting  by  their  respective 
tires.  The  members  of  the  ulania  sle[:)t  in  the  village.  The  next 
morning  the  young  people  returned  to  the  village  to  dance,  and 
then  the  bananas,  rnboka  (i.  e.  vegetables),  from  which  the  festival 
with  its  accompanying  dances  has  got  its  name,  were  eaten.  Now- 
adays  bananas  are  not  so  extensively  used  as  formerly,  because, 
it  is  Said,  they  are  too  expensive,  nor  are  they  so  plentiful  as 
they  uere^ 

A  sort  of  novice  grade  for  atmma  of  the  ^pcembo  is  anak.^  of 
the  \l)ccmbo,  also  called  atmma  anini  'the  little  atumia'.  Their  func- 
tion  is  to  help  the  older  ones.  They  bu}^  up  beer  on  their  ac- 
count and  take  it  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  There  they  fla\'  the 
sacrificial  animal,  roast  the  meat,  and  wait  on  the  atunna  while 
they  are  eating.     It  costs  only  one  goat  to  obtain  this  dignity. 

^  As  a  memory  of  this  custom  the  word  rnboka  is  still  used  by 
the  older  women  with  the  signification  of  dancing  in  general  (instead 
of  the  otherwise  usual  it'«/'/),  an  e.xpression  which  one  cannot  under- 
stand   unless  one   knows  of  the   old   custom  just  described. 
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What  is  the  method  of  procedure,  then,  when  ofifering  at 
the  ipauilw}  The  sacrificial  animal,  whether  goat^,  bull-calf,  or  ox 
(they  grudge  killing  a  cow-calf  even  for  the  spirits,  cows  being 
their  most  precious  possession,  which  they  can  give  up  only  in 
case  of  absolute  need)  is  killed  by  a  mutnima  in  the  usual  way, 
by  SLiffocating  it,  after  which  it  is  flayed  and  cut  up.  The  skin  is 
given  to  a  member  of  high  standing,  but  he  often  has  to  pay  a 
goat  for  it.  The  meat  may  only  be  cut  by  a  umtuniia.  Part  of 
it  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  as  the  sacrifice,  and  blood  and 
beer  are  poured  on  the  trunk.  The  greater  part  and,  as  I  think 
I  have  shown,  the  best  pieces,  are  eaten  by  those  present,  for  a 
sacrificial  meal  is  part  of  all  primitiv^e  sacrifices.  For  the  persons 
offering  sacrifices  to  appropriate  the  best  pieces  themselves  is 
nothing  new;  on  the  other  hand,  religious  historians  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  reason  for  this,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  put  fotward 
any  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  the  Akamba".  After  the  atiuma 
have  sacrificed,  the  old  women  offer  various  products  of  their 
work,  in  the  field  (maize,  sorghum,  beans,  flour,  &c),  after  which 
they  march  in  procession  round  the  tree.  Not  infrequently  a  liltle 
hut,  about  a  meter  in  height,  is  built  on  or  near  the  grave  to 
which  the  sacrifice  is  being  made,  and  then  the  ofifering  is  laid 
there.  Such  huts  are  simplified  modeis  of  the  ordinary  dwelling 
huts,  but  they  are  quite  bare. 

During  the  sacrificial  meal  which  now  follows,  the  members 
of  the  risaina  sit  nearest  the  tree,  men  and  women  separate.  A  little 
further  away  sit  the  other  married  persons,  and  finallj^  behind  * 
them,  the  young  people.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  ipcFinba 
may  not  approach  the  tree,  even  if  they  are  atuniia.  The  \iola- 
tioii  of  this  rule  is  punished  by  a  fine,  usually  a   goat. 

The  medicine-man  occupies  a  unique  position  at  sacrificial 
feasts.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  decides  when  they 
shall  take  place,  since  the  spirits  speak  through  him,  but  other- 
wise  he  plays  an  unimportant  part  in  them;  and  even  if  he  is  an 
old  nmhama  of  high  standing,  he  may  not  present  the  sacrifice 
or  cut  the  meat.  In  many  ways  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  minor; 
»he  is  like  a  child»   {ni  ta  kand),  as  the  natives  say. 

^  As  is  well  known  the  goat  especially  is  in  Africa  used  to  a 
great  extent  as   a  sacrificial  animal. 

^   Cf.   P:n   Nilsson,   Primitiv  religion,  p.    124. 
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On  the  w  liole,  all  sacrificial  cercnionies  are  carried  out  in  tlie 
same  way,  but  no   fixed  rites  or  formulas  exist. 

The  Akamba  are  diligent  sacrificers,  and  round  the  ifxFnibo  there 
he  many  skulls  and  bones  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  witli  a  thick  layer  of  nioiildercd  grain  &c,  especially  at 
an  ancicnt  place  of  sacritice  that  has  bcen  uscd  for  generations. 
Ilowever,  the  sacrifices  are  not  excessivcly  costly;  froni  ten  to 
tuelve  aüinna,  perliaps,  have  a  share  in  the  sacrificial  animal,  and 
besides  that,  most  of  theni  take  part  in  the  meal.  Formerly  the 
herds  seeni  to  have  becn  bigger  and  then  it  was  not  unusual  for 
one  man  alone  to  ofifer  a  goat,  ^\hich  docs  not  happen  so  often 
no\\ada}-s  at  the  public  sacrifices.  Sometinies  animals  other  than' 
goats  and  cattle  are  sacrificed,  such  as  sheep  and  fowls;  thougli 
in  such  cases  it  is  ahvays  the  medicine-man  that  gives  express 
Instructions  to  this  eft*ect.  Milk  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the  cattle, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  mauled  by   wild  animals. 

An  rl)(Bmbo  may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
is  done  by  the  atuima  who  officiate  at  it.  At  Machakos,  where 
the  Afric^n  Inland  Mission  Station  is  built  on  a  place  of  sacrifice, 
the  latter  was  moved,  so  that  they  might  be  less  disturbed.  At 
many  ijxenibos  a  clay  vessel  is  found  buiied  in  the  ground,  containing 
a  goat  that  had  becu  buried  alive  in  it,  or  killed  by  suflbcation. 
This  vessel  is  moved  when  the  place  of  sacrifice  is  changed. 

Brutzer  describes  how  a  private  place  of  sacrifice,  built  by  a 
man  in  mcmory  of  his  dead  wife,  was  moved  from  the  mission 
Station  of  Jimba,  situated  at  the  coastland  within  Mombasa  ^  The 
man  had  moved  and  now  wanted  to  transfer  the  sacrificial  place, 
which  was  situated  under  a  shady  tree,  to  his  new  dwelling-place. 
He  madc  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  threc  wives,  began 
to  dig  the  ground  up  and  after  some  searching  found  the  objects 
he  wished  to  take  with  him,  which  turned  out  to  be  three  small 
stones  and  three  sticks.  »The  stoncs  were  pieces  of  the  thrce  big 
stones  on  which  the  deceased  had  prepared  food.  These  are  the 
essential  things.  They  are  a  symbol  to  show  that  the  woman  is 
still  present  at  the  place.  The  three  sticks  either  belonged  to  her 
luit  or  were  the  remains  of  the  little  place  of  sacrifice  that  the 
survivors    had    erected    over    the   three  small  stoncs  and   in   which 


^   Brutzer,   Begegnungen   mit   .Vkaniba,   p.    16. 
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they  have  been  accustomed  to  place  sacrifices  to  the  spirit.»  The 
women  took  possession  of  the  reUcs,  and  then  the  four  went  off 
to  build  up  the  sacrificial  place  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  new  village. 

The  sacrifice  of  children  was  formerly  practised  in  times  of 
severe  visitations,  when  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  spirits 
in  an  exceptional  manner,  especially  in  cases  of  continued  drought. 
The  child  required  for  the  purpose  was  kidnapped,  often  from  the 
Kikuyu  country.  Round  Machakos,  a  child  was  taken  from  the 
rain  clan  {niba-jnbuä),  and  the  mother  received  goats  in  compensa- 
tion  for  her  loss.  The  child  was  smeared  with  fat  and  buried 
alive  with  the  goat,  also  alive,  at  the  ^pcsjnbo^.  In  East  Ukamba  a 
child  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  from  the  rt'^^-clan,  also  called 
inulata  t^ha  (see  p.  125),  which  has  on  this  account  been  given  a 
third  name,   mba-nzikiva  {< pika  'to  bury')^. 

It  is'  an  acknowledged  fact  that  everything  new  and  stränge 
inspires  fear  in  primitive  peoples.  At  the  sight  of  or  on  meeting 
anything  new  and  unusual,  the  Akamba  generally  offer  sacrifices, 
so  that  the  new  thing  may  not  excite  the  wrath  of  tiie  spirits. 
Such  an  event  was  the  building  of  the  Uganda  railway,  since  it 
was  thought  that  »that  rope  of  iron»  laid  across  the  country 
would  prevent  the  rain  from  Coming.  Säuberlich,  the  missionary 
in  Mulango,  told  me  that  some  years  ago  a  lame  native  with  an 
unusually  small,  dwarfed  foot  passed  through  the  country.  He 
was  stopped  and  not  allowed  to  proceed  until  he  had  paid  a 
goat  as  an  offering  to  the  aimu.  And  when  the  flag-staff  at  the 
Government  Station  at  Kitui  was  raised,  sacrifices  were  diligently 
offered  in  the  whole  country  round  about.  This  long  thing  that 
pointed  straight  up  into  the  air  would  certainly  keep  the  rains 
away,    it    was    believed.     Krapf    teils  how  the  Akamba  said  that, 


^  Rubbing  with  fat,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  practised 
on  many  occasions  by  the  Akamba,  is  also  found  in  other  places,  and 
has  undoubtedl^r  a  magic-religious  significance.  Cf.  Mein  ho f,  Afri- 
kanische Religionen,   p.    32. 

^  I  have  not  heard  the  word  used  in  Ulu,  but  both  J.  Hof  mann 
and  S.  Watt  include  it  in  their  vocabularies  (Wörterbuch  der  Kamba- 
sprache,  1901  —  in  M.  S.  ■ — •  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Kikamba  lan- 
guage).    Loan  word  from  Kisuaheli? 
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011    account    of   his    arrival,    the  raiiis  would  not  come,  for  whicli 
reason  they   killed  a  sheep  and  sprinkled  the  path  with  its  blood. 


For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  will  make  an  addition  to 
the  ab()\'e  description  of  ainiu.  In  the  Akaniba's  rieh  treas- 
ury  (jf  lolk-lore  there  is  a  characteristic  type  of  story,  in 
which  the  leading  role  is  played  by  a  monster  called  iiinu,  who 
usuall}-  appears  in  human  or  some  similar  form.  This  monster 
also  appears  in  other  Hast  African  peoples'  folk-lorc;  in  spitc 
of  the  similarity  of  name,  it  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
aiiiiu,  spirits.  Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  the  Kikuyu  language,  in  which 
the  word  for  spirit  is  '^^gonia,  while  the  fabulous  figure  is  called 
lÜDin^.  The  Akamba's  fables  about  '^imu  seem  most  nearly  to 
rcsemble  our  own  about  giants  and  ogres.  The  heroes  in  the 
former  are  usually  of  supernatural  strength,  but  at  the  same  time 
stupid,  just  like  the  giants  in  our  fairy  tales.  They  are  also  often 
man-eaters.  Human  beings  get  into  difficulties  through  them,  but 
nearly  always  extricate  themselves  by  thcir  ready  wit. 


3.     Tales  about  afWM-spirits. 

In  Order  to  illustrate  further  the  conception  of  aiimi,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  insert  some  tales  about  spirits,  which  are  considered  by 
the  natives  to  be  really  true  and  not  legendary.  These  tales  may 
lack  scientific  value  and  tcnd  to  give  the  treatise  the  character  of 
a  mere  assemblage  of  material,  but  since  no  one  seems  to  have 
discovered  them  before  me,  thcir  Insertion  hcre  may  be  to  some 
extent  justified. 

I .  Near  the  railway  Station  of  Kibwezi  there  is  a  rubber 
jilantation  belonging  to  a  Gcrman  Company.  Some  time  ago  the 
nianager  decided  to  enlarge  the  area  planted  with  rubber  trees,  and 
thcrcfore  bcgaii  to  clear  a  p^iece  of  forest.  One  day  when  ihc 
uork    was    in     füll  swiiig,   the  nativc  workmen   hcard   a  voice,   and 


^    Cf.     Routledge     itiid.     p.     315    ff.,     which    contains   a  coiiple   of 
tales     about     iliiiiii.      For    iriniii    among    the     AVadjagga,     cf.     (lutman, 
Dichten   und  Denken   der  Dschagga-Neger,   p.    59. 
Arch.Or.  Lindblom  15 
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saw  a  little  man  sitting  in  a  tree  (a  rather  usual  form  of  appari- 
tion  for  the  aimu  in  these  tales).  He  asked  why  they  were 
Clearing  the  ground,  and  sternly  forbade  them  to  touch  certain 
trees,  among  them  the  one  in  which  he  was  sitting.  They  reported 
the  matter  to  their  master,  but  he  gave  them  strict  Orders  to 
proceed,  and  they  dared  not  refuse  to  do  so.  The  result  was 
that  all  the  workmen  died  at  their  work,  and  the  remains  of  their 
bones  lie  there  to  this  day.  Some  time  afteiwards,  the  European 
feil  ill  —  the  climate  in  Kibwezi  is  very  unhealthy  —  went  to 
Mombasa  to  be  nursed,   but  died   there. 

2.  One  evening  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machakos 
heard  the  duU  sound  of  the  wonien's  spirit-drums,  and  decided 
to  proceed  to  the  village  from  \\hich  the  sound  seemed  to  come. 
When  she  arrived  there,  everything  was  quiet  and  still,  but  she 
clearly  heard  the  drums  a  little  further  away.  She  continued  to 
follow  them,  but  the  same  thing  happened  again,  and  then  she 
realised  that  it  was  the  spirits. 

3.  One  evening  a  youth  was  sitting  alone  at  home  in  his 
hut.  Then  someone  outside  called  him  by  name,  and  said:  »Let 
US  go  to  N.  N's  village,  where  the  others  have  gone!»  Believing 
it  to  be  one  of  his  friends,  he  went  out  to  see,  but  no  one  was 
there. 

4.  Mbota,  an  old  man  of  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
chakos, and  one  of  the  Government  »headmen»,  woke  one  night 
and  saw  a  form  sitting  by  the  nearly  extinct  fire  with  its  back  to  him. 
Thinking  it  was  his  wife  sitting  up  late  and  working  at  plaiting  a  bast 
sack,  he  took  his  bow  and  Struck  her.  When  the  supposed  wife 
turned  round,  he  saw  a  wonderful  creature,  half  human,  half 
animal.  »Why  do  you  strike  me.^->  it  asked.  Mbota  asked 
pardon  for  his  mistake,  and  the  spirit  disappeared.  The  next  day 
Mbota  slaughtered  a  bull  and  began  a  feast  of  atonement,  which 
lasted  several  days;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  one  of  his 
sons  died. 

5.  The  foUowing  is  a  story  that  shows  how  the  spirits  can 
sometimes  help  their  relations  who  are  still  living: 

Quite  near  the  mission  Station  of  Mulango  at  Kitui  there  is 
the  little  hill  Nengia,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields.  From  olden 
times  the  hill  has  been  a  place  of  sacrifice  and  aimn  are  believed 
to    haunt    it    in    great  numbers.     One  evening  shrill  cries  of  help 
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wcre  heard  to  come  fiom  thcre,  and  whcn  people  rushed  thcre, 
they  saw  that  the  ripe  crop  in  the  field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  in  flanies.  Therc  were,  however,  a  whole  lot  of  people  al- 
ready  there  trying  to  put  out  the  fire,  which  had  started  because 
the  proprietress  of  the  field  had  lit  a  heap  of  dry  leaves  and 
other  rubbish.  Of  the  people  who  were  j)utting  it  out  a  number 
were  recognised  as  recently  deceased  relations,  all  the  rest  were 
unknown.  But  it  was  understood  that  they  were  spirits  who  had 
gathered  togheter  to  stop  the  destruction  that  threatened  their 
dwelling-place.  The  unknown  people  were  thus  spirits  of  earlier 
generations,  persons  who  had  died  so  long  before  that  no  one 
then  living  remembered  them.  The  woman  who  had  caused  the 
fire  was  sentenced  by  the  eiders  to  pay  a  goat,  which,  to  propi- 
tiate  the  spirits,  was  killed  on  the  hill,  and  this  was  sprinkied  with 
vondiu. 

The   foUouing   stories  are   more  avowed   fables. 

6.  Into  the  River  Tiva,  a  little  north  of  Ikutha,  falls  the 
streani  W'itu.  The  word  is  the  collective  form  of  the  word  cetia 
'girls',  a  nanie  which  the  streani,  previously  nameless,  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  follcnving  circunistance:  A  number  of  girls 
were  once  working  in  the  adjoining  fields,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised  b\'  a  violent  thunderstorm,  from  which  th{;y  sought  shelter 
in  a  cave  by  the  stream.  Then  an  ant-lion  {kakivoOwggu^)  came 
creeping  towards  the  entrance,  but  was  driven  back  by  some  of  the 
girls.  The  animal  again  tried  to  enter,  but  was  again  driven  out. 
When  this  was  repeated,  someone  said:  »Oh,  this  is  the  owner 
of  the  cave.  Let  us  go  away,  it  must  be  a  spiiit».  In  spite  of 
the  bad  weather,  several  of  the  girls  went  out  again,  but  tiiose 
who  had  driven  out  the  ant-lion  did  not  trouble  to  move.  The 
girls  had  scarcely  got  out,  before  the  walls  of  the  cave  coUa])- 
sed,  so  that  of  the  entrance  only  a  narrow  crack  remained.  The 
other  girls  ran  home  at  once  and  related  what  had  happened. 
The  atunna  at  once  set  out  for  the  place,  but  rothing  could  be  done. 
For  a  time  the  imprisoned  girls  were  kept  alive  b)-  ha\ing  food 
passed  to  them  with  long  spoons,  but  at  last  they  all  dicd.  Thus 
was  their  unkindness  punished  by  the  ant-lion. 


'   <  kitkiva    'to     die'     and    uliitngii    'lie'.      So   called   because   it   pre- 
ends   to  be   dead  when   one   touches  it. 
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7.  A  couple  of  hours'  jouriiey  east  of  Kitui  lies  a  solitary 
high  and  steep  rock,  Nsambani  ('among  the  males').  It  is 
shunned  by  the  Akamba,  because  it  is  considered  to  be  a  haunt 
of  ainiu.  Anyone  offering  sacrifices  to  them  and  then  Walking 
round  the  rock  changes  sex;  thus  a  man  becomes  a  woman  and 
vice  versa. 

8.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above-mentioned  rubber 
plantation  at  Kibwezi  there  is  a  round  pond,  which  is  regarded 
with  superstitious  fear,  and  considered  to  be  the  haunt  of  de- 
parted  spirits.  The  legend  of  this  pond  is  as  follows:  In  by-gond 
ümes  a  village  stood  liere,  whereas  now  there  is  only  a  muddy 
sheet  of  water,  at  times  disturbed  by  a  crocodile  or  two  that 
lurk  in  the  depths.  One  dark  and  rainy  evening,  a  frog  came 
hopping  into  one  of  the  huts.  Among  the  Akamba  this  is  an 
evil  omen,  and  the  frog  was  driven  out  by  the  children ;  it  came 
back  and  was  again  driven  out.  It  tried  another  hut,  but  with  the 
same  result.  In  a  third  it  was  driven  out  once,  but  when  it  came 
again,  the  mother  told  her  children  to  leave  it  in  peace  and  let 
it  warm  itself  quietly  by  the  fire.  The  frog  warmed  itself  by 
the  tire  and  then  began  to  talk  to  the  woman:  »Take  as  many  of 
your  household  goods  as  you  can  carry,  and  leave  this  place  with 
your  children  without  delay,  I  shall  destroy  the  others  for  their 
unkindness;  I  am  a  spirit».  The  woman  obeyed,  and  when  they 
reached  the  /><?;//.)  (the  open  place  outside  the  village  where  the  men 
usually  sit),  they  heard  a  rush  as  of  an  enormous  voIume  of 
water.  They  saw  the  village  sink  into  the  depths  and  all  the 
inhabitants  drowned.  However,  they  still  live  down  there,  for  in 
the  morning  is  often  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock  or  the  bleating 
of  the  goats,  and  in  the  evenings  the  light  of  the  fire  on  the  ])omd 
sometimes  shines  up.  The  owner  is  called  Kilui,  and  the  place 
Kilui's  pond.  It  is  shunned,  and  no  one  will  clear  a  field  at  its 
edge,  although  water  is  so  scarce  in  these  parts.  In  times  of 
severe  drought,  the  eiders  take  a  goat  to  the  spot  and  bury  it 
alive  there,   as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirits. 

Hobley  has  recorded  several  »legends  connected  with  aiimi 
beliefs»^. 


i  Hobley,   Akamba  p.    86   ff 
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4.     Spirits  other  than  atntu. 

A  sharp  distiiiction  should  be  made  between  aniiu,  tlic  spirits 
of  ancestors,  and  njöisOo,  though  many  Akamba  do  not  trouble  to 
make  any  distinction  in  everyday  speech.  The  latter  are  spirits 
from  the  neighbourin«^  tribes,  Akikuyu,  Masai,  Galla,  Wanjika, 
&c^.  Spirits  of  l'Luropeans  are  even  met  with.  The  Akamba  do 
not  worship  any  of  these  spirits,  but  the  latter  often  plague  their 
women,  and  must  then  be  driven  off  with  great  trouble.  To  these 
foreign  spirits  bclong  the  o7!/iii  via  kUi^igo^  uhich  were  specially 
troublesome  sonie  years  ago,  and  caught  people  during  the  kusii 
dance,  of  which  morc  beiow.  These  spirits  came  to  the  country 
with  the  Europeans,  and  it  is  not  known  whcre  they  have  their 
haunts. 

Hoblcy  teils  of  another  sort  of  spirit:    >'lt  appears  that,   quite 

apart    from     the    ordinary    ainiu there  is  another  class  of 

spirits    called    aimn   ya  kitombo they   are  evil  spirits,  and 

are  supposed  to  be  the  disembodied  relics  of  people  who  have 
killed  their  neighbours  by  the  help  of  black  magic»".  In  spite  of 
assiduous  search,  I  iiave  not  found  a  native  or  a  missionary  who 
knew  anylhing  about  this  sort  of  spirit.  The  only  result  oS.  vc\\ 
inquiries  was  the  Information  that  kitombo  is  a  sort  of  dance,  which 
went  out  of  fashion  about  i908-\  Since,  however,  spirits  of  differ- 
ent  kinds  make  their  appearance  every  now  and  again  in  Ukamba, 
as,  for  example,  the  aiinu  via  htp^go  just  mentioned,  and  their 
presence  is  expressed  in  dances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are 
here  in  the  presence  of  such  a  temporary  plague  of  spirits,  which, 
in  all  its  varj-ing  forms,  one  may  very  well  look  upon  as  a  sort 
of  psychical  disturbance.  In  any  case,  the  sort  of  spirits  mention- 
ed by  Hobley  is  not  generally  typical  of  the  Akamba's  belief 
in   Ol II IN. 

In  Kikumbuliu  they  also  knew  of  another  kind  of  possession, 
called    kisul'a,  which  was  also  caused  by  foreign  spirits,  though  I 


^  Spirits  from  the  last  two  tribes  onl}'  seem  to  appear  in  the  most 
easterly  part  of  the  country.  The  Akamba  in  Ulu  live  too  far  away 
to  be   able  to  have  any    communication   with   thcm. 

-   Mobley,   Akamba  p.    85. 

•'   According  to  llofmann's   dictionary,   toiiiba   nieans   'to  bow'. 
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could  never  find  out  which.  This  annoyance  was  particularly 
feared,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  woman  possessed  could  be 
niade  barren.  The  spirit  was  exorcised  in  the  usual  manner  by 
drumming,  and  in  addition  a  goat  was  killed,  with  the  blood  of 
which  the  possessed  person  was  smeared.  When  she  feil  on  the 
ground  with  convulsive  spasms,  she  was  given  some  üght  blows 
with  a  stick  that  had  been  rubbed  with  inaGuo,  a  kind  of  "gondm, 
rprepared  from  several  different  plants  and  specially  potent  in  its 
teffect.  Only  a  few  get  to  know  its  ingredients  and  the  method 
«of  \preparing  it,  so  that  it  commands  a  comparatively  high  price 
(about  5  rupees).  According  to  another  description  in  a  certain 
case  the  vtaOi/o  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  a  hen  was  killed, 
and  its  blood,  together,  with  three  small  feathers  from  the  bird's 
belly,  was  added  to  the  'gondiu.  The  vessel  was  raised  three  times 
to  the  mouth  of  the  sick  person,  but  she  was  allowed  to  drink  only 
at  the  fourth  time.  During  three  days  they  then  danced  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  spirit  drum,  and  on  the  fourth  the  patient 
was  washed  with  ntaOuo  over  the  whole  body.  As  a  protection 
■against  a  renewal  of  the  attack  she  got  three  small  amulet  bags 
i:inOig^u),  fiUed  with  j)ia6no. 

Finally,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  should  be  pointed 
'Out  in  this  connection  that,  irrespective  of  manism  and  the  belief 
in  inbaöo,  the  Akamba  do  not  seem  to  believe  in  other  sorts 
ofspirits.  Conceptions  ofdemonsand  nature  spirits,  spirits  in  forests 
and  water-courses,  among  rocks  and  on  mountains,  &c,  seem  to 
be  unknown,  unless  one  reckons  the  fabulous  figure  ^imu  dealt 
with  above. 

5.     Exorcism  of  spirits  and  religious  dances. 

A.  Exorcism  of  aitnu.  In  the  Akamba's  worship  ofspirits,  danc- 
ing  is  an  important  feature,  whelher  it  is  a  question  of  healing  a  person 
possessed  —  thatis  to  say,  of  driving  away  a  troublesome  spitit  —  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  getting  into  communication  with  the  spiiit-world 
voluntarily,  to  question  the  spirits  about  something  one  wants  to 
know.  This  is  done  mostly  by  medicine-men.  Thus  in  dancing 
one  gets  into  that  ecstatic  condiiion  in  which  one  comes  into 
•communication  with  the  spirits  more  easily  The  ecstacy  is  cer- 
tainly  brought  about    priiicipally  by  the  music  which  accompanies 
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the  dancing  —  thc  dull,  inonotonous  sound  of  the  great  spirit- 
drum,  knjicsinb.t.  The  use  of  ihe  drum  at  spirit  seances  is,  as  is 
well  known,  widely  spread,  and  reaches  its  climax  in  the  shanian- 
ism  of  Northern   Asia  ^ 

The  dance  connected  with  tlie  worship  of  the  a/mu  is  called 
hliimi,  and  \ve  have  already  seen  that  they  beheve  that  the 
spirits  themselves  enjoy  passing  their  time  in  dancing  it.     In  con- 


f^'g-    57-      Wt>men   assisting   an   exorcism   of  spirits. 


.sequence  people  often  dance  without  any  special  object,  just  to 
please  the  spirits,  wherefore  kiliom  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  cult,  especially  as  it  is  custoniarily  danced  when  the  sacri- 
fice  is  produced  on  the  place  of  sacrifice.  kiluini  is  danced  by 
the  niedicine-nien  and  the  older  women,  and  a  few  atuima 
usually  take  part  also.  Hut  if  a  young  girl  is  seen  dancing  k>hivii 
by  day,  slie  is  certainly  possessed  of  an  amni.  This  is  shown  b\' 
hysterical   epileptic   fits  of  very   \ar\'ing  degrees  of  intensit}'.      The 


^   Cf.,  for  e.Kample,  J.  Stadling,  Shamanismen  i  Norra  Asien,  j).  68  ff. 
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most  usual  Symptoms  are  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  body  and 
the  uttering  of  shrill  cries  of  »iii,  iiü».  The  spirit  does  not  settle 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  but  the  head  is  considered  to 
be  attacked  most,  »since  the  possessed  person  behaves  hke  one 
deranged». 

I  will  now  describe  a  couple  of  cases: 

On    July    5,     191 1,    a    great  kilumt  was  held  near  Machakos. 


Fig.   58.      Women   dancing  the  kilinni. 


A  very  old  woman  had  become  possessed  by  airmi,  who,  using 
her  as  a  medium,  conveyed  to  the  people  the  inteUigence  that 
they  shoLild  stay  at  home  for  the  next  ten  evenings  and  nights, 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  meeting  spirits  in  the  tracks.  The 
medium  was  so  feeble  that  she  could  not  take  part  in  the  dancing, 
in  which  the  person  possessed  is  usually  the  central  figure,  but 
she  was  placed  apart,  surrounded  by  a  few  women,  who  carefully 
listened  to  her  disconnected  talk  —  that  is  to  say,  what  the  spirits 
were  supposed  to  speak  through  her.  In  the  kibam,  which  was 
held     near    the    village    of   the    person    possessed,    only    a    small 
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number  of  women  took  part,  though  a  lai\^c  crowd  stood  and 
looked  on,  or  sat  on  the  ground  occupied  with  their  handi- 
work  (sack  plaiiing),  or  looking  aftcr  tlieir  babies.  A  little  way 
off  sat  the  members  of  the  )ßajna,  drinking  beer,  wliile  at  another 
place  tlie  yoiing  people  were  engaged  in  dancing.  The  wliole 
thing  gave  the  impression  of  a  sort  of  populär  fcstival,  and  was. 
only  intended  to  please  the  spirits,  and  not  to  gain  anylhing  in 
particular  froni   them. 

Machaküs,  August,  191 1.  A  woman  became  possessed  of 
annu,  and  word  was  at  once  sent  io  the  atninia  of  the  nzania,  who 
arranged  a  k>hnm  and  dancing  for  the  young  people.  Dancing 
went  on  for  five  days,  the  women  evcn  dancing  kiham  at  night. 
On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  spirit  was  considered  to  be  driven 
out,  the  women  put  Eleusine  seed  and  millet  flour  in  their  cala- 
bashes  as  an  offering  to  the  aimii.  The  person  possessed  tlicn 
went  in  a  circle  round  the  whole  assembly,  accompanied  by  luo- 
atuj/iia,  who  poured  beer  on  the  ground,  and  iwo  old  women  of 
the  ijicembo,  who  sprinkled  flour.  Thus  a  protecting  line  was  drawn 
round  the  crowd,  and  the  spirit  was  called  upon  to  go  elsewhere. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  it  went  to  trouble  others!  The  aüiinia 
killed  a  bull,  and  the  meat  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
nlavia  \\\\o  wherc  present.  The  hide  was  cut  into  strips,  which  were 
given  to  their  w  ives  to  make  into  carrying  Straps  &c,  w  hile  the 
Contents  of  tlie  stomach  were  offered  to  the  aimu. 

At  another  exorcism  of  spirits,  of  which  I  was  a  witness, 
uondiii  (the  usual  ceremonial  puiifying  medium)  was  put  on  all  the 
paths  that  led  to  the  village  to  which  the  spirit  had  come,  in 
Order  to  prevent  its  returning  there. 

It  also  happens  that,  to  be  still  more  certain  that  the  spirit 
shall  not  return,  the  medicine-man  sends  it  into  an  animal,  such 
as  a  goat  or  a  sheep.  One  of  the  animal's  ears  is  cut  off  and 
hung  round  the  neck  of  the  person  possessed,  food  is  offered  in 
the  hut,  and  tlien  the  medicine-man  says  words  to  the  following 
effect:  »This  goat  is  yours.  Stop  troubling  N.  N.  further,  and 
go  into  the  goat!»  This  method  of  procedure  is  said  to  ha\e 
a  speedy  result;  whether  the  medicine-man  uses  an}-  incantation, 
I  do  not  know.  The  animal  is  then  killed  and  the  meat  offered 
as  a  sacrifice.     Before  the  spirit  is  driven  away  a  sacrifice  is  also- 
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made.  It  consists  of  food  and  blood  of  the  goat  mixed  together 
in  a  gourd   and  then  poured  out  on  the  ground. 

B.  Exorcism  of  spirits  of  the  inficröo-type.  A  few  of  the 
essential  differences  between  av/^u  and  mbcEÖo  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
Akamba  are  as  foUows:  The  latter  only  plague  women,  while  men, 
even  if  less  frequently,  can  also  have  aimn.  Further,  the  mbccOo- 
spirit  usually  expresses,  through  the  vvoman  possessed,  its  desire  for 
a  certain  object,  while  ainm  more  seldom  make  such  demands.  It 
is  also  characteristic  of  women  who  are  possessed  of  niOcvOo  that, 
w^ien  they  come  into  an  ecstacy,  they  »speak  with  tongues».  Usually 
only  inarticulate  sounds  are  uttered,  but  sometimes  the  medium  is 
said  to  utter  sentences  in  the  language  of  the  people  to  which  the 
spirit  is  thought  to  belong.  In  the  Kibwezi  district  I  really  did 
hear  Kisuaheli  spoken  by  a  woman  who  was  said  to  have  a  Sua- 
heli spirit  in  her  body,  and  who  could  not  speak  Suaheli  in  a 
normal  State,  though  she  had  of  course  often  heard  it  spoken. 
Pfitzinger,  the  missionary  of  the  Leipzig  Mission,  said  that  he  once 
saw  a  woman  that  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  an  Arah-indcsOo. 
Certainly  she  did  not  utter  any  real  words,  but  only  sounds;  \'et 
among  them  was  also  r,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Kamba  language, 
and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Mukamba  to  pronounce. 
I  have  not  met  with  this  myself,  but  many  natives  have  told  me 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

We  have  just  said  that  women  possessed  of  a  mbcsöo  have 
Strange  desires.  Thus,  in  Kikumbuliu  I  saw  a  woman  who  bore 
on  her  person  objects  from  the  Wasuaheli,  Galla,  and  Masai, 
which  objects  had  all  been  demanded  by  different  spirits.  A  Sua- 
heli spirit  had  demanded  an  embroidered  cap  of  the  kind  usually 
worn  by  Wasuaheli  and  Arabs;  the  woman  wore  it  on  her  head. 
The  Masai  spirits  often  wish  for  a  piece  of  red  clolh  or  a  knife. 
Sometimes  they  ask  for  the  most  ridiculous  things,  such  as  a 
European  shoe  or  knife.  One  day  a  native  came  running  breath- 
less  to  Säuberlich,  the  missionary  in  Mulango:  his  wife  was  pos- 
sessed and  must  have  a  European  plate  1  Sometimes  a  spirit  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  woman  can  only  see  a  certain  object.  In  one 
case  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  a  Masai  spear  was  demanded. 
Since  the  woman's  hysterical  fits  do  not  cease  until  the  object 
demanded  is  procured,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  would  other- 
Avise    die,    her  husband  does  everything  in  his  power  to  fulfiU  the 
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spiril's  desire.  This  is  often  a  costly  matter,  and  dow  11  in  Kikum- 
buliu,  thc  district  in  Ulu  which  seeiiis  to  be  tnost  afflicted  with 
these  Spiritual  disturbances,  I  know  sonic  w  ho  iiave  paid  from 
twenty-five  to  tliirty  rupecs  to  satisfy  the  spirit's  caprices  —  rather 
a  large  suni   for  the   niajorit)'  of  tlie  natix'cs. 

Although  the  women  are  more  superstitioiis  than  tlie  men,  it 
does  happen  that  an  inteUigent  and  arlful  woman  may  make  use 
of  ihe  spirits  to  get  her  own  desires  satisfied.  For  instance,  she 
ma>'  for  a  long  time  havc  longcd  for  a  piece  of  manycoloured 
cloth,  but  her  lord  and  master  has  not  been  pleased  to  grant  her 
desire.  She  pretends  to  bc  possessed,  makes  a  terrible  noise,  and 
says  that  ihe  si)irit  can  only  be  appeased  with  a  picce  of  cloth. 
To  recover  his  lost  doniestic  peace  the  otherwise  dignified  Kaniba 
husband  gives  himself  no  rest  tili  he  has  found  the  desired  object, 
then  the  spirit  disappears.  Thus  it  may  justly  be  said  that,  even 
in  East  Africa,  woman's  artfulness  is  more  than  a  match  for  man's 
wisdom. 

I  will  quote  an  c.xample  of  such  deceitful  feminine  tactics 
from   my  stay   in   the  district  of  Kibwezi. 

A  married  woman  developed  a  great  desire  to  eat  meat  — 
the}'  live  principally  on  a  vegetarian  diet  —  and  therefore  asked 
her  husband  to  kill  a  fat  bück,  for  which  she  had  a  special  fanc}'. 
The  husband  refused,  snying  that  he  had  destined  that  particular 
animal  as  an  offering  to  the  aiiuii,  the  next  time  that  one  was  needed. 
Persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  but  the  woman  did  not  abandon  her 
plans.  Some  days  later  she  was  attacked  by  epileptic  twitchings 
and  uttered  shrill  cries  of  »iii»,  the  usual  Symptoms  shown  by  one 
possessed.  The  husband  asked  what  was  the  matter.  »It  is  a  spirit», 
Said  the  \\()man.  —  »Do  you  know  what  he  wants?»  —  »Yes,  he 
wants  that  bück  we  were  talking  about».  —  »So  be  it  then !  Now 
that  the  owner  has  appeared,  I  can  no  longer  refuse».  Then  he 
slaughtered  the  bück.  When  this  was  done,  he  went  to  a  ncigh- 
bouring  village  on  some  crrand.  As  soon  as  he  hatl  gone,  the 
woman  ceased  pretending  to  be  possessed.  Heside  herseif  with 
joy  at  the  success  of  her  cunning,  however,  she  could  not  keep 
silent,  but  while  she  hushed  her  child,  she  sang  a  lullaby  about 
how  easily  she  could  deceive  her  husband  and  how  she  had  onl\- 
pretented  to  be  possessed.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  her  husband 
had     foriiottcn    an    axe    which    he  ouuht  to   have   taken   with   him, 
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and  came  back  to  fetch  it.  The  wife  did  not  notice  him,  and  he 
heard  her  song.  Enraged  at  her  deceit,  he  at  once  sent  her  back 
to  her  father. 

Exorcism  of  the  mbceOo  is  usually  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner:  The  person  possessed  sits  on  the  ground  with  her  head 
wrapped  in  a  dark  cloth  (at  least  such  a  cloth  was  used  at  all 
the  many  ceremonies  that  I  saw,  but  I  have  unfortunately  neg- 
lected  to  find  out  why).  Those  present  beat  their  drums  and 
sing.  The  songs  seem  to  have  very  little  meaning,  and  often 
consist  of  only  a  few  words,  which  are  repeated  again  and  again. 
At  the  exorcism  of  a  Suaheli  spirit  near  Kibwezi,  the  following 
was  sung:  »Suaheli,  you  are  rieh,  you  are  Kamba's  brother.  Give 
me  bracelets!»  Under  the  influence  of  the  songs  and  the  sound 
of  the  drums,  life  gradually  returns  to  the  woman;  she  tries  to 
get  up,  but  is  often  so  weak  that  she  cannot  stand.  W'hen  it  is 
considered  that  the  drums  have  been  beaten  sufficiently,  the  spirit 
is  questioned   as  to  who   it  is  and  what  it  wants. 

The  methods  of  exorcism  naturally  vary  in  details.  One  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  medicine-man  to  get  heip  for  his  wife,  who 
was  possessed,  was  told  to  lay  three  glowing  coals  in  a  little 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  to  the  spirit:  »Go  away  now 
and  cease  to  torment  my  wife.  I  will  give  you  what  you  want 
as  soon  as  I  can  afford  to  procure  it». 

I  will  conclude  by  describing  the  exorcism  of  a  Masai-spirit 
at  Machakos,  in  May  191 1,  at  the  house  of  the  medicine-womani 
Kavuva.     The  proceedings  were  typical. 

One  evening  I  proceeded  to  Kavuva's  hut,  as  several  hours' 
intense  beating  on  the  spirit-drums  had  indicated  that  something 
was  afoot.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  hut  füll  of  people  of  both 
sexes,  ihough  principally  old  women,  those  of  the  tficembo.  A  young 
woman  —  Kavuva's  daughter-in-law  —  had  become  possessed  by  a 
spirit.  She  sits  dumb  and  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
with  her  head  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloth.  Some  men  are  beating 
with  all  their  might  on  the  drums  and  singing  a  song,  and  all 
those  present  join  in  the  chorus.  The  noise  has  an  intoxicating 
effect  on  the  Company;  wildly  and  more  wildly  are  the  drums 
beaten,  and  louder  and  louder  rise  the  songs.  The  one  possessed, 
who  up  tili  now  has  sat  absolutely  motionless,  now  begins  to  move. 
She    tries   to    get    up,    staggers,    and .  nearly  falls;   but  she  receives 
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Support  tili  she  can  stand.  Her  eyes  are  shut,  her  face  absoliitely 
expressionless;  she  resembles  one  intoxicated.  They  bind  iron 
bells  {kiambä)  round  her  arms  and  legs,  and  she  begins  the 
usual  dance  by  moving  her  body  in  tinie  with  ihe  niusic,  slowly 
at  first,  and  thcn  more  and  more  spasmodically.  Several  times 
she  almost  falls  again.  This  continues  for  a  timc,  and  when  the 
druinmers,  exliaustcd,  cease  drumming  for  a  few  seconds,  she 
utters  weird  inarticulate  sounds.  Now  she  kneels  and  dances  on 
the  ground  on  her  knees.  She  says  that  the  spirit  desires  red-hot 
coals  {inakü),  and  therefore  some  are  taken  froni  the  hearth  and 
thrown  in  front  of  her.  She  dances  on  thcni  and  takes  them  in 
her  hands,  without  seeming  to  feel  any  paiii.  They  teil  me  that 
she  is  not  injured  by  thein;  and  that  she  does  not  seeni  to  be 
affected  by  them  in  the  least  is  explained  by  her  exalted  condi- 
tion;  besides,  the  skin  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of 
the  hands    is   thickened  by  work. 

Hysterical  and  other  abnormal  mental  states  easily  work  on 
others.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  especially  with  women.  Sud- 
denly  another  woman,  a  young  girl,  Springs  to  her  feet  with  pierc- 
ing  shrieks  and  begins  to  dance  wildly;  she  snatches  up  a  Icnife 
and  Swings  it  about  during  the  dance.  She  also  has  her  eyes 
shut,  and  moves  hither  and  thither  like  a  sieep-walker,  swinging 
her  knife,  which  several  times  comes  dangerously  near  m\'  face. 
At  last  both  dancers  sink  exhausted  to  the  ground,  and  water  is 
pourcd  on  their  heads,   to  bring  them  back  to  consciousness. 

When  ihe  one  possessed  has  recovered  a  little,  the  question- 
ing  begins.  She  is  asked  what  s{)irit  she  has  in  her  body  and 
what  it  desires.  To  compel  the  possessing  sj)irit  to  teil  its  name 
is  ahvays  the  first  condition  for  success  in  driving  it  away.  The 
questions  have  to  be  repeated  many  times  before  she  answers. 
At  last  she  says  it  is  a  Masai  spirit,  w  ho  desires  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  and  a  club.  And,  although  she  is  (luite  exhausted,  she  says 
that  the  s[)irit  wants  more  dancing,  which  seems  to  surprise 
everybody. 

Now  Kavuva,  the  medicine-woman,  gets  up.  Neither  she  nor 
any  of  the  other  old  women  have  taken  part  in  the  dancing  up 
tili  now.  She  throws  a  little  maize  and  some  beans  on  the  ground 
as  an   oltering   to   the  sj)irits,   and   smears  the   throats  and  necks  of 
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those  present  with  fat  ^.  Then  the  dancing  re-commences,  wildly 
as  before.  The  old  women  have  bound  cow-  and  zebra-tails  round 
their  wrists  (fig.  58).  These  are  nearly  ahvays  used  in  such  dances 
by  the  old  women,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  magic-reUgious  signi- 
ficance.  Tails  are  also  used  by  most  medicine-men  as  plugs  for 
their  divinatory  calabashes. 

The  drunis  are  beaten  furiously,  and  the  violent  movements 
of  the  arms  cause  the  bells  to  rattle  with  a  hissing  sound.  The 
dance  goes  on  again  until  the  afflicted  person  again  sinks  to  the 
ground.  The  spirit  is  now  diiven  out,  and  the  patient  is  smeared 
with  fat  and  kiutu,  a  sort  of  woodflour  taken  from  the  hole  of  a 
certain  sort  of  woodpecker  {^goniakonn),  the  smell  of  which  is 
considered  refreshing.  Then  the  woman  goes  away  to  sleep,  and 
the  next  day  she  works  in  the  fields  as  usual,  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

H.  Junod  in  his  excellent  and  exceptionally  complete  mono- 
graph  on  the  Batonga  describes  a  kind  of  possession  that  shows 
essentially  the  same  Symptoms  and  is  treated  in  the  same  wa}-  as 
the  psych ical  phenomenon  we  come  across  among  the  Akamba  -.  The 
possessing  spirits  in  this  case  are,  however,  less  often  ancestral, 
but  are  usually  those  of  the  Zulu  and  Ba-Ndjao  tribes.  With 
song,  music  and  noise  they  try  to  make  the  spirit  reveal  his 
name,  »after  which  it  will  be  duly  overcome».  —  »The  patient  was 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  calico  during  the  drum  Performances» 
(p.  443)-  —  »In  the  ciisis  of  madness  the  patient  sometimes  throws 
himself  into  the  fire  and  feels  no  hurt.»  —  »The  spirit  will  claim 
some  satisfaction :  a  piece  of  calico  of  such  and  such  a  colour.  > 
Finally  the  possessed  one  sings  »generally  in  Zuki,  and  it  is  asserted 
that,  even  if  the  patient  does  not  know  this  language,  he  will 
be  able  to  use  it  in  his  conversation,  by  a  kind  of  miracle  of 
tongues!»   (p.  445). 

C.  Kiesu.  Time  after  time  remarkable  psychical  disturbanc- 
es  of  a  religious  character  pass  like  epidemics  over  the  Kamba 
country,  only  to  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  Such  a  dis- 
turbance  was  the  kusu,  which  raged  some  years  ago  —  according  to 

^  The  religious  significance  of  smearing  with  fat  has  already  been 
emphasized. 

"  The  life  of  a  South  African  tribe,  vol.  II,  p.  435  ff.,  and 
Bulletin   de  la  Society   Neuchäteloise   de   Geographie  X,   p.    388. 
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Hobley  in  1906'.  It  is  said  to  have  orioinatcd  in  Mukaa  (UIu), 
where  a  medicine-nian  said  that  he  had  becn  commanded  by  the 
spirits  to  teach  the  people  a  new  (rehgious)  dance.  It  spread  froni 
there  Hke  wild-fire  over  the  whole  of  Uki,  and  even  east  of  the  river 
Athi.  The  Symptoms  consisted  in  going  into  conviilsions  at  the  sight 
of  a  luir()[)ean  or  even  a  pitli  hehiiet  or  a  red  fez,  such  as  is 
usually  worn  by  the  nativc  Mohammedan.  The  afflicted  one  feil 
to  the  ground,  writhing  as  if  sufTeriiig  from  violent  cranip,  nioan- 
ing  and  groaning.  The  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alachakos 
tried  to  avoid  the  attacks  —  when  they  saw  a  European  in  the 
distance  —  by  wrapping  thcir  blankets  over  their  faces  tili  he  had 
gone  b}'.  The  person  attacked  was  also  said  to  have  an  irresistible 
desire  to  shake  hands  with  anyone  he  met,  a  form  of  greeting 
not  natural  to  the  Akamba.  Many  natives  assert  that  greeting  by 
shaking  hands,  which  is  now  fairly  general,  originated  to  a  large 
extent  from  ihis  period,  although  the  example  of  Europeans 
has  of  course  helped  a  great  deal.  These  were  the  most  striking 
features  of  knesu,  which  word,  however,  really  means  a  dance.  The 
dancers  carried  knives  in  their  hands,  and  when  the  fits  came 
upon  ihem,  the\-  cut  themselves  with  the  knives,  »without  blecd- 
in^».  Similarly  they  are  said  to  have  carried  firebrands  in  their 
hands  without  being  injured. 

C.  W.  Neligan  describes  a  case  of  what  he  calls  '!>kijcsu  cere- 
mony»,  which  he  witnessed  in  East  Ukamba  in  1908^.  The  person 
in  quesiion  was  a  woman,  and  the  fit,  which  lasted  from  three 
to  five  hours,  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  his  pith  helmet.  The 
following  day  the  woman  had  entirely  rccovered  and  took  no 
notice  at  all  of  the  helmet. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  kiesu  is  not  quite  clcar.  Säuber- 
lich •'  connects  it  w  iih  kisu  'knife'  (Kisunheli),  and  the  dancers 
certainly  do  carry  knives.  Others  think  it  is  derived  from  the 
word  »Jesus»,  a  theory  which  I  find  rather  probable.  I  have  been 
able  to  write  down  a  record  of  part  of  a  song  which  is  sung 
during  these  dances,  and  in  it  they  mention  vwana  jesu  ('The 
Lord  Jesus)  and  also  iß,gai  (God)  »who  comes  to  earth  to  purify 
niankind».   It   seems  very  possible  to  me,  thereforc,  that  the  kicsu 

^  Hobley,   Akamba  p.    10. 

-   Man    19 II    (with   three   photographs). 

•'   Mentioned   to   the  autlior  orall}'. 
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arose  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  The 
Akamba  themselves  say  that  the  spirits  which,  according  to  them, 
gave  rise  to  kiesu,  came  from  Ulaya  (Europe).  It  seems  that  only 
those  who-believe  in  them  are  attacked.  The  missionaries  say  that 
the  natives  who  attended  Services  at  the  missionary  Station  escaped. 
At  the  end  of  191  i,a  certain  mental  unrest  arose  in  Kihingu 
(the  district  south  of  Machakos),  and  the  Commissioner  in  Machakos, 
who  beUeved  that  the  movement  was  directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, had  the  leaders  —  some  medicine-men  and  older  women 
—  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Government  Station.  I  liave  for- 
gotten  what  the  affair  was  all  about,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
only  a  case  of  one  of  these  periodical  psychical  anomalies.  How- 
ever,  the  over-excited  minds  soon  calmed  down  in  prison,  and 
when   the   leaders  were  removed,   the  whole  thing  died   away. 


Madmen  (cf.  next  chap.).  In  all  times  and  among  all  races,  mental 
maladies,  even  epileptic  and  convulsive  attacks,  have  been  ascribed 
to  spirits  or  demons,  who  have  entered  into  the  person  afifected^ . 
Mental  disease,  madness,  is  called  ndqka,  and  is  considered  to  be 
caused  by  spirits,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  madmen  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  temporarily  possessed.  A  young  man  called  Kitalu, 
at  Machakos,  who  was  at  times  deranged,  was  said  to  have  his 
uncle's  spirit  in  his  body.  Once  when  I  saw  him  in  a  fit,  the 
Upper  part  of  his  body  twitched  spasmodically,  and  he  wanted 
to  Start  up  incessantly.  His  speech  was  very  confused.  One  day 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mission  Station,  where  he  had  previously 
worked  in  the  garden,  and  said  he  was  the  owner  of  the  whole 
property.  I  have  seen  several  mad  people  in  Ukamba;  some  have 
been  so  violent  at  times  that  they  have  had  to  be  tied  down.  No 
form  of  worship  of  mad  persons  exists. 

Prayers  and  sacrifices  to  trees.  It  is  not  unusual  for  pray- 
ers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  a  tree,  but  it  always  seems 
to  be  done  at  the  command  of  a  medicine-man,  and  according  to 
his  directions.  Before  we  consider  the  significance  of  these  pro- 
•ceedings,  I  will  first  give  the  material  collected. 

^  Cf.  R.  Andree,  Ethnographische  Parallelen  und  Vergleiche,  Neue 
Folge,   p.    I    ff. 
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Some  one  goes,  for  instance,  to  the  medicine-nian,  to  ask  for 
advice  about  a  disease.  He  is  directed  to  dig  up  some  sort  of 
roots  with  certaiti  ceremonial  observances.  A  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Kibwezi,  who  wanted  a  eure  for  liis  sick  son,  was 
tokl  to  draw  four  lines  on  the  ground  with  his  fingers,  in  front  of 
the  tree  indicated,  and  tlicn  to  say:  »Tree!  I  have  a  sick  person 
at  home.  nmndti  mih)  (the  medicine-man)  has  tokl  me  to  come  to 
you  to  get  medicine.  I  pray  you  for  hpa^^gona»  ^  After  that 
he  was  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  boil  them  in  the  gruel  {usn)  the 
invaUd  was  to  drink.  Another  person  had  to  smear  ashes  with 
three  fingers  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  that  was  pointed  out  to 
him.  Another  rather  usual  method  is,  before  digging,  to  tlirow 
tt'2-w^J-secd  (Eleusine)  against  the  tree,  three  times  from  one  side 
and  four  times  from  the  otlier.  Once  I  had  tlie  opportunity  of 
observing  a  man  wlio,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  indicated 
tree,  drove  an  awi  into  its  trunk.  at  the  same  time  directing  his 
prayer  to  the  tree  ".  He  then  goes  home,  to  return  next  morning, 
when  he  smears  the  trunk  with  fat.  Then  he  digs  up  the  roots. 
In  this  case  they  are  only  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  pieces  of 
them  being  bound  to  the  sufiferer's  arms  and  legs;  thus  tlieir  use 
is  pureh"  magical. 

W'e  liave  already  seen  how,  during  the  great  nza'iko,  prayers 
are  chrected  to  a  wild  fig-tree  (p.    56). 

Brutzer  cites  some  very  similar  examples  of  sacrifices  and 
prayers  being  ofifered  to  trees.  Since  his  work  is  rather  difificult 
of  access  and  no  one  eise  seems  to  have  made  any  observations 
as  to  these  remarkable  and  interesting  customs,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  him,  thus  assembling  all  the  material  in  one  place: 
»Den  munchi  nnnvc  \=  imid\  fragt  man  um  rat,  und  dieser  giebt 
das    betreffende  heilkräftiije  oder  schützende  kraut  oder  bäum   an. 


'  tnpa'ggoua  means  sometimes  ».sacrifice»,  sometimes  »magic 
medicine». 

-  What  the  object  of  driving  in  the  awl  is,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  -seems  to  me  that  hcre  we  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  West 
African  negro  who  knocks  a  nail  into  his  fetish.  I  will  therefore,  for 
the  present,  suggest  the  foUowing  explanation:  the  supplicant  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  tree  (the  spirit  of  the  tree)  by  driving  in  the  nail. 
That  the  tree  mav  not,  however,  be  angry  at  the  pain  he  causes  it, 
he  Stands  with  his  back  to  it,  to  give  it  the  idea  that  he  has  nothing 
to   do  with  the   proceeding. 

Arch.Or.   I.indblom  16 
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Man  begiebt  sich  zu  demselben  mit  getreidekörnern  [cf.  above 
Eleusine].  Sechsmal  hintereinander  bewirft  man  den  bäum  mit 
einzelnen  körnern.  Beim  siebenten  mal  wirft  man  den  ganzen 
Vorrat  auf  den  bäum,  gräbt  dann  die  pflanze  aus  und  bereitet  das 
pulver.  Also  ein  opfer  an  den  bäum.  —  Oder  man  begiebt  sich 
zum  bäum  mit  einem  feuerbrand  und  wasser.  Dass  wasser  stellt 
man  zu  boden.  Geht  sechsmal  mit  geschlossenen  äugen  um  den 
bäum.  Beim  siebenten  mal  stellt  man  sich  unter  den  bäum,  schaut 
nach  osten  und  spricht  mit  geschlossenen  äugen:  Baum,  ich 
komme,  dich  um  eine  gnade  zu  bitten.  Ich  habe  einen  kran- 
ken und  weiss  nicht,  was  ihn  krank  gemacht  hat.  Er  hat  mit 
keinem  menschen  etwas  vorgehabt.  Ich  komme,  dich  um  eine 
gäbe  zu  bitten.  Ich  komme  hierher  zu  dir,  bäum,  dass  ich  ihn 
damit  behandle,   auf  dass  er  genese»  ^. 

Thus  we  find  that  sacrifices  and  prayers  may  be  ofFered  to 
trees  just  as  to  individual  beings.  I  have  not,  however,  managed  to 
obtain  any  clear  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  The  natives 
only  emphatically  deny  that  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  It  is  very  possible  that  here  we 
have  a  manifestation  of  animism  to  deal  with  —  an  instance  of 
the  worship  of  trees  reseinbling  that  which  Krapf  has  already  ob- 
served  among  the  neighbours  of  the  Akamba  in  the  south-east, 
the  Wanyika,  who,  according  to  him,  believe  that  every  tree  has 
its  »spirit»,  and  in  particular  ofifer  sacrifices  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree -. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  the  tree  is  thought  of  as  the 
body  of  the  tree-spirit,  or  rather  as  its  dwelling,  a  thing  about 
which  the  native  himself  perhaps  has  no  clear  ideas-^.  My  pre- 
vious  assertion  that  the  Akamba  do  not  believe  in  nature-spirits 
of  any  kind,  hardly  conflicts  with  this  conception,  since  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  question  of  such  spirits  here,  but  rather  of  the 
vegetative  vitality  of  the  tree  —  it  is  tempting  to  say  its  »soul», 
in  accordance  with  primitive  animism,  but  I  avoid  this  word,  since 
the  natives  with  whom  I  discussed  the  point,  denied  that  plants 
have  souls. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  evident  from  the  above  quotation 
is    that  there  is  a  streng  magical  feature  in  this  worship  of  trees> 

^  Brutzer,   Der  Geisterglaube,   p.  12. 

^  Krapf,   Travels,   Researches,   p.    198. 

^   Cf.   Frazer,   The   Golden   ßough    i:  2,   p.  44  ff. 
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which  is  not  surpiibing,  since  religion  and  niagic  go  band  in  band 
during  the  early  stages,  and  no  sbarp  boundary  Une  can  be  drawn 
between  tbem.  W'e  find  tbus  tbat  tbe  roots  are  not  curative  in 
tlieiiiselves,  but  only  become  so  wben  ibe  tree  is  treatcd  in  ibc 
metbod  prescribed  by  tbe  medicine-man  ^ 


6.     The  conception  of  Mulungii  (Ngai). 

Tbe  niost  puzzUng  question  tbat  the  study  of  tbe  reUgion  of 
tbe  Bantu  j^resents,  is  wbetber  they  bave  any  bebef  in  a  Sup- 
reme  God. 

Tbe  cxpression  mulwggii  appears  in  fornis  A\bicb  dö  not  vary 
vcry  nuicb  {niim^^u,  vium^gii,  &c),  more  espccially  in  tbe  eastern 
Hanta  cbalccts.  According  to  Le  Roy,  tbe  naine  is  to  be  found 
in  at  Icast  sonie  40  diaiects,  and  tbis  figure  is  certainly  a  mini- 
nuim.  From  tbe  most  nortberly  Bantu  peoples,  such  as  tbe  Akamba, 
it  is  met  witb  in  most  places  down  as  far  as  tbe  tracts  soutb  of 
Mozanibique,  and  furtber  in  tbe  scnitberly  parts  of  tbe  west  coast. 
Even  in  tbe  beart  of  tbe  continent  it  is  found,  as  for  example 
among  tbe  Warundi,  nortb  of  Tanganyika.  I  am  uncertain  as  to 
tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word.  I.e  Roy,  witbout  producing  proofs  for 
liis  assertion,  translates  it  as,  »Cebii  d'en  baut,  Cekii  du  ciel»- 
(cf.   below  p.    246). 

Among  tbe  Akamba,  Mukmgu  is  a  conception  wbicb,  both 
as  regards  meaning  and  name,  corresponds  to  wbat  is  known 
from  so  many  other  Bantu  peoples,  viz.  a  divinity  tbat  seems 
almost  impersonal,  since  tbere  are  no  conceptions  —  or  very 
vague  ones   —  of  its  being  and  cbai"acteristics  •'.     In  spite  of  tbis, 


'  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  suitable  to  include  the  wholc 
of  this   description   in  the   following  chapter  on  the  magic  of  the  Akamba. 

-   Le  Ro}',   La  Religion   des  primitifs,   p.    176   ff. 

•^  The  lack  of  concreteness  in  the  Akamba's  conception  of  niiiliiiii^ir 
as  a  person,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that,  in  certain  contexts,  the 
Word  appears  in  the  plural,  but  then  it  is  formed  according  to  the 
second  class  of  substantives  (prefix  mi-),  which  enibraces  objects 
without  independent  individual  life,  such  as  trees  and  parts  of  the 
body.  Then  it  generally  nieans  'luck,  good  fortune,  chance'  :  iiiultt^^n 
intisa'o  'good  luck',  in.  iiiiifiit/cii  bad  luck'.  Tliere  is,  besides,  another 
word     mitlii>igi(    in     Kikamba,    which   means    pipc,   tube',   thus   primarily 
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it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  Akamba,  any  more  than  any 
othcr  Baiitu  peoples,  conceive  Mulungu  as  a  sort  of  impersonal 
power;  that  would  be  to  ascribe  to  them  too  great  a  power  of 
abstract  conception.  They  look  upon  him  as  the  creator  of  all 
things,  and  therefore  call  him  also  vminbi  'the  one  who  fashions, 
the  creator'  (from  ui/iba  'to  fashion',  most  usually  employed  in  the 
meaning  of  »to  fashion  earthenware  vessels»)^  More  seldom  is 
found  mwatzua'ggi,  'the  cleaver'  (from  atzva^ga  'to  cleave  into 
pieces'),  since  he  originally  formed  all  living  beings,  »as  one  hews 
out  a  stool  or  some  other  object  with  an  axe».  He  is  above 
hoth  aimti  and  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

Mulungu  is  not  worshipped  at  all  (or  at  least  extremely 
seldom)  by  offering  of  sacrifices,  nor  in  any  other  way.  He 
dwells  in  the  skies  at  an  indefinite  distance,  is  held  to  be  well- 
disposed  towards  human  beings,  but  beyond  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  »Mulungu  does  us  no  evil;  so  wherefore  should 
we  sacrifice  to  him?»  say  the  Akamba  characteristically.  This 
motive  for  not  worshipping  is  found  among  many  of  the  Bantu 
peoples,  who,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  are  undeniably 
somewhat  cold  and  practical"-. 

At  most  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  then  on  some  special 
occasion,  that  they  pray  to  Mulungu.  Thus  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
I  once  heard  the  following  prayer:  -»jnwnbi,  thou  who  hast  created 


.a  piece  of  bamboo  or  some  other  hollow  stalk.  It  is  not,  however, 
altogether  impossible  that  originally,  in  »Primitive  Bantu»,  the  two 
words  denoted  the  same  idea.  For  in  the  Zulu  stories  we  are  told 
that  Umkulunkulu,  whom  we  probably  have  to  conceive  as  identical 
with  nnihi^gu,  came  out  of  nihlanga,  which  seems  sometimes  to  mean 
'origin,  primitive  race',  sometimes,  which  is  interesting  to  us  in  this 
■connection,  'reed'.  The  word  is  thought  to  have  meant  originally  a  stem 
■with  numerous  shoots.  See  further  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir,  p.  loo  and 
W.  Schneider,   Die  Religion  der  Afrikanischen  Naturvölker,   p.   64. 

^   Le   Roy  p.    174   cites  identical  examples  from   elsewhere. 

-  Cf.  Gutmann,  Die  Gottesidee  der  Wadschagga  am  Kilimandjaro, 
p.  128:  »Trotz  aller  ihren  äusserungen  über  Gott  ist  es  aber  nun 
tatsache,  dass  die  Verehrung  Gottes  nur  eine  geringe  oder  gar  keine 
rolle  spielt.  Nicht  nur  weil  er  trotz  aller  einzelzüge  ihnen  ein  fremdes 
fernes  wesen  bleibt,  während  die  ahnen  ihnen  vertraut  und  nahe  sind, 
sondern  auch  weil  für  gewöhnlich  von  Gott  ihnen  keinerlei  not  und 
itrübsal   droht». 
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all  human  beings,  tliou  hast  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  us  by 
bringiiig'  us  this  child!»^ 

This  prayer  is  reniarkable,  inasmucli  as  it  is  not  a  request, 
but  a  thanksgiving,  something  which  hardly  occurs  among  prayers 
to  the  spirits.  Above  all,  when  the  life-giving  rains  do  not  come, 
pra\ers  are  offered  up  all  over  the  world,  especially  in  Africa. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  upon  the  rains  that  the  welfare  of  tlie 
agricultural  negroes  entirely  depends.  Yet  these  pra\-ers  are  really 
addressed  to  the  aunu,  even  though  ihc}-  sometimes  seem  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Mulungu-Ngai.  The}-  are  generali}-  offered  by  the  old 
nien  and  wonien  when  sacrifices  are  niade  at  the  ilxzmbo,  the  places 
where  ofterings  are  niade  to  the  aimu.  Such  a  prayer  for  rain,  which 
I  heard,  was  offered  to  Ngai  ".  In  our  description  of  the  second 
ii'a^ko,  we  saw  that  the  leader  of  the  ceremonies  poured  out  a 
little  oil  as  an  offering  to  Mulungu,  at  the  same  time  sending  up 
j:)rayers  that  the  novices  might  turn  out  well.  For  the  rest,  no 
pra}-ers  are  offered  unless  there  is  a  special  reason.  »One  does 
not  pray  ina)ia*  (i.  e.  for  nothing,  without  reason),  said  an  old  man  to 
the  author'\ 

A  very  interesting  question,  but  one  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible  to  answer,  is  that  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  con- 
ception  of  a  God  among  the  Akamba.  The  view  has  often 
been  advanced  that  the  conception  of  Mulungu,  among  the  Bantu 
peo[)les  in  general,  has  developed  from  the  worship  of  ancestral' 
spirits,  the  original  ancestor  of  a  whole  people  having  been  finaily 
exalted  to  a  divinity.  All  the  champions  of  this  idea  employ  the 
same  method  of  proof;  one  may  be  cited  here: 

-Dass  nun  diese  gottesidee  der  Bantu,  die  jetzt  allerdings  be- 
ziehungslos neben  dem  seelenkult  steht,  dies  einst  nicht  tat,  son- 
dern dass  sie  aus  demselben  entsprungen  ist  und  also  aus  ihm  zu 
erklären  sein  wird,  lässt  sich  zur  höchsten  Wahrscheinlichkeit  er- 
heben. Es  sprechen  dafür  zunächst  sprachliche  momente.  Die 
genuine  bezcichnung  gottcs    im   Bantu  scheint  in   dem   kaflerischen 


*  Kikaniba :  iinnnbi,  iila  wiinihda  aiit/ii  oiu'Ij,  iiutn'iki^  na'sa  atiie- 
ted  kaita. 

'  UM<^1>  ^l(^  letaj  mbtia  na'kacte  aiidti,  niw  toka  kuvova  vibiia:  »Ngai, 
thou  who  .  .  ?  .  .  the  rain  and  bringest  it  to  men,  we  have  come  to 
thee   to   pray   for  rain». 

^  For  examples  of   Baiilu   prayers,   .see  Le   Roy  p.    297    ff. 
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Unkulunkulu  erhalten  zu  sein.  Es  ist  dies  wort  das  mit  dem 
präfix  7m-  versehene  und  dadurch  substantivierte  adjektiv  ktilti, 
gross,  alt'.  Die  Verdoppelung  ist  Steigerung  des  begriffs.  Unkul- 
unkulu ist  also  wohl  soviel  wie  der  'uralte',  der  'urahn'.  Dies 
adjektiv  hat  sich  nebst  dem  dazu  gehörigen  verbum  in  fast 
allen  Bantuidiomen  erhalten.  Dasselbe  wort  Unkulunkulu  ist  in 
■der  gottesbezeichnung  z.  b.  der  Suahili,  Wakamba  und  Wapokomo 
■erhalten:  Muungu,  Mulungu  und  Muungo.  Demnach  wird  es  nicht 
zu  kühn  sein,  den  gott  der  Bantu  als  den  geist  des  urahnen  zu 
bezeichnen,  so  zwar  dass  der  Zusammenhang  desselben  mit  den  von 
ihm  abstammenden  anderen  geistern  dem  bewusstsein  verloren 
gegangen  ist,  und  er  dadurch  eine  singulare  Stellung  erlangt  hat. 
So  erklärt  sich  auch  der  durchaus  schattenhafte  charakter  des 
Bantugottesgedankens.  Das  ist  die  gottesidee  der  Bantu.  Eine 
veranlassung,  ihn  durch  opfer  zu  verehren,  besteht  für  den  ein- 
zelnen nicht,  er  steht  zu  fern,  um  ihm  schaden  zu  wollen;  er  denkt 
sich  ihn   als  gut»  ^. 

The  same  idea  is  championed  by  Keane,  who  relies  on  such 
authorities  as  Bleek,   Dufif  MacDonald,   and  Bentley-. 

I  will  not,  from  my  own  experience,  give  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  idea,  as  far  as  the  Bantu 
tribes  in  general  are  concerned.  Several  circumstances,  however, 
seem  to  indicate  the  incorrectness  of  tracing  the  inubi^gu  concep- 
tion  back  to  the  spirit  cult: 

I.  Generally,  though  not  always,  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  mubi^gu  and  ainm.  »Wenn  die  geister  so  gut  wären  wie 
Mulungu,  dann  stände  es  gut  mit  uns»,  said  one  man  to  a  mis- 
sionary^. 

II.  According  to  tradition,  nmluggu  created  the  first  men, 
thus  also  the  original  ancestor,  for  which  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
he    can    be    given   such  a  powerful    »nomen  agens»   as   »Creator». 

^  Raum,  Über  angebliche  Götzen  am  Kilimandjaro,  Globus  1904, 
p.  102. 

"^  Keane,  Ancestor  worship,  in  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
vol.   I,   p.    194. 

^  Kanig,  Dornige  Pfade  eines  jungen  Missionars  in  Ukamba,  p. 
17.  —  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  assertions  of  missionaries  and  Moham- 
medan  natives  could  have  given  rise  to  this  distinction.  At  most,  con- 
tact  with  them  may  have  helped,  in  individual  cases,  to  render  more 
distinct  and  personified  the   conception   of  inii/ii^gti. 
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III.  Mulungu,  »The  Maker»,  existed  before  death  came  into 
the  World  (cf.   below,   mylh  II,   p.   253). 

IV.  Mulungu  is  thouglit  lo  dwell  in  the  sky  »among  the 
clouds»    {iiiaiiini),   while  the  annn  dwell   in   the  earth  or  upon   it. 

This  dift'erence  bctween  Mulungu  and  the  spirits,  which  I  have 
here  tried  to  indicate,  is  also  made  —  and  on  similar  grounds  — 
b\-  B.  Gutmann  in  the  case  of  the  Wadjagga,  a  people  niuch 
resembling  the  Akamba  in  many  respects^.  Gutmann  suggests  that, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  the  Wadjagga  have  taken  their  conception 
of  God  from  the  Masai,  although  they  have  not  adopted  the  Masai 
name  for  God,  Ugah  <^i'  ^^  Hollis  writes,  Eng-ai.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Akamba  have  done  this  in  some  parts,  chiefly  in  the  west, 
that  is  to  say  just  in  the  parts  bordering  on  the  Masai  steppes. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  here  they  make  a  sharper  distinction 
between  9uiilii^gu-yga^  and  an/ni  than  in  East  Ukamba.  Since, 
however,  in  spite  of  Merker's  assertion,  the  Ngai  of  the  Masai 
(see  also  below)  seems  to  be  almost  as  indefinite  a  divinity  as 
the  Mulungu  of  the  Bantu  peo[)les,  the  loan  cannot  in  any  apprec- 
iable  degree  have  affected  the  Akamba's  old  conception  of  Mu- 
lungu. Even  the  Akikuyu,  who  have  in  many  respects  been  con- 
siderabi}'  more  influenced  by  the  Masai  than  have  the  Akamba, 
have  adopted  the  word  "ggaK  I  scarcely  think  that  they  make 
any  general  use  of  the  word  Mulungu^. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  then,  that  (as  I  think  I  have  shown)  there 
really  exists  a  dift'erence  between  viuh'ggu  and  a/Jiin,  the  expres- 
sions  are  very  often  used  indiscriminately :  iiiulu^igti-ugoi  is  used 
in  the  samc  sense  as  aiinu,  and  the  locative  form  vmhiyiguni  in 
the  sense  of  »of  the  spirit-world,  among  the  spirits»^.  The  Aki- 
ku\-u  say  inakai  (the  collecti\'e  form  of  Ugai),  which  must  be  un- 


'    Gutmann.   Die   Gottesidee   der  Wadschagga,   p.    131. 

»  Dichten   und  Denken  der  Dschagga-neger,   p.    183. 

-  Routledge  has  only  Ngai.  Cayzac,  La  religion  des  Kikuyu,  p.  31 1, 
writes  as  a  heading :  »Dien  (Ngai  et  Molungu,  indistinctenienl)»,  but  in 
his  presentation  employs  only  »dieu».  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Rout- 
ledge and  Cayzac  both  say  that  the  Akikuyu  usually  offer  sacrifices 
(and   pray)  to  God. 

'  It  is  probably  this  that  has  misled  S.  Watt,  in  his  vocabulary, 
into  translating  miiliii^irti  by  »spirit  of  evil».  On  the  whole,  Watt's 
wiirk   betravs   a   certain    innoranoe   of   Kikaniba. 
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derstood  as  synon}-mous  with  'ggoma,  their  usual  word  for  the  spirits^. 
The  same  indifference  with  regard  to  the  dififerentiation  of  ideas 
is  met  with  among  other  Bantu  peoples".  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  native  is  conscious  that  he  has  committed  a  lapsus.  Many 
a  time  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  miilnugii,  meaning  aimu\  but 
when  they  have  seen  my  astonishment,  they  liave  corrected  theni- 
selves  and  einployed  the  latter  expression. 

A  connection  in  which,  in  West  Ukamba,  Ngai  (not  Mulungu) 
seems  exclusively  to  be  used,  is  in  speaking  of  rain,  which  is 
Said  to  be  sent  by  Ngai  (but  also  by  mumbi  'the  creator').  And 
when,  sometimes,  for  certain  reasons  the  rain  may  not  be  men- 
tioned  by  its  ordinary  name,  vibua,  they  call  it  Ngai,  if  they  have 
to  speak  of  it  (cf.  Chap.  XIV.  5).  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
Akamba's  Ngai  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  Ngai  of  the 
Masai,  as  this  divinity  is  conceived  by  most  investigators  (who 
do  not  adopt  Merker's  well-knovvn  theory),  namely  as  a  vague 
sky-god  or  as  heaven  itself. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  study  we  have  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  the  Masai's  Ngai,  but  since  the  word  at  least,  and  with  it 
also  part  of  its  signification,  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Akamba, 
I  will  recall  the  fact  that  some  investigators  have  compared  Ngai 
with  the  Melanesians'  mana,  the  Dacotah  Indians'  wakan,  &c,  and 
with  conceptions  of  »power»  and  »the  powers  >  in  nature-"*.  This 
comparison  of  yi^ai  with  mana  seems  to  be  traceable  to  the  oft-cited 
assertion  made  by  J.  Thompson:  »Their  conception  of  the  Deity 
seems  marvellously  vague.  I  was  Ngai.  My  lamp  was  Ngai»"'. 
In  a  word,  everything  new  and  inexplicable  to  the  Masai,  was 
'ggai.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Thompson  misunderstood 
them*".     The    present    author    has    not    been    sufficiently    in    con- 


^  McGregor,   English-Kikuyu   Vocabulary. 

^  »The  word  mulungu  is  also  used  to  denote  the  spirit  world  in 
general,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  aggregate  of  the  spirits  of  all 
the  dead» :  Hetherwick,  Some  animistic  beliefs  among  the  Yaos  ot 
Brit.   Centr.   Africa,  p.   94. 

■^  See,   for  example,   Crawley,   The   tree   of  life,   pp.   51,    234. 

^  Thompson,   Through  Masailand,   p.    445. 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hollis,  the  well-known  expert  on  the 
Masai  language  and  on  the  Masai  living  on  English  territory,  whom  I 
met  in  Nairobi  in  1910.  See  also  Marret,  The  Threshold  of  Religion, 
p.    XVIII. 
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tact  witli  tlic  Masai,  nor  lias  hc  a  sufficicnt  acciuaintancc  wilh 
their  lan<;ua<4e,  to  be  able  to  form  a  relial^lc  ai)i)reciati()n  of  tlie 
conception  of  Ngai;  but  as  far  as  the  Akaniba's  Ug^l  is  concerncd, 
I  have  never  lieard  the  word  used  with  a  similar  meaninq;,  expres- 
sint; a  propert}-,  either  alone  or  preceded  Ijy  a  particle.  My  olj- 
servations  lead  nie  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  unclear- 
ness,  Mulun<4u-X<4ai  is  at  most  »a  relativel}'  Snprenie  ßeini;-,  to 
iise  Andrew  Lano's  expression.  Hovv,  fnrther,  the  natives  repre- 
sent  this  Bein^  to  their  own  niinds  is  another  cjuestion,  ^\hich  it 
woiild  certainl}-  be  difticult  to  answer.  To  anah'se  the  idea  philo- 
sophicall}'  and  make  distinctions  is  beyond  their  capacity.  At  most, 
a  few  realise  that  I\Iulun,<4u  is  the  Absolute  (as  \ve  use  the  word), 
who  is  su{)erior  to  all  natural  and  supernatural  powers.  What  \\e 
must  remember  is  onl\-  that  we  must  not  base  a  comparison 
between   their  idea  ot   a  (lod   and  our  own  on  our  own  conceptions. 

W'e  now  come  to  those  who  entertain  t^reat  doubts  about  the 
Hantu  [)eo[)les'  belief  in  a  Supreme  I^eing,  and  instead  attach  to 
Mulun^u  and  similar  conceptions  the  idea  of  a  nature-relij^ion,  ani- 
inism,  and  so  forth.  For  a  refutation  of  these  ideas  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Le  Ro\',  whose  general  Präsen- 
tation in  the  main  tallies  with  ni}-  own  observations  within  my 
limited  sphere  of  investigation.  The  facts  set  forth  b}-  this  author, 
of  which  the  most  imi)ortant  are  Statements  of  natives  belonging 
to  different  tribes,  seem  to  afford  clear  proof  of  the  natives'  belief 
in   a  ]:)ers()nal  God  \ 

And  )-et  Le  Ro}-  seenis  to  have  taken  rather  a  one-sided 
view'  of  his  task  and  to  have  attached  most  importance  to  the 
material  which  supported  his  theory.  But  just  as  we  can  bring 
together  sufficient  facts  to  afford  a  conception  of  a  ])ersonal  being 
—  as  hc  has  done  —  so  can  we  assemble  other  facts  which  sug- 
gest  a  vague  and  somewhat  impersonal  INIulungu.  His  significance 
varies    even   within   the  same  tribe'-.     This  contradiction,  which  is 


^    Le  Roy  ibid.   p.    1 70   ff. 

-  The  Jao  of  Brit.  Central  Afric-a  secni  to  provide  a  strikingiy 
good  example  of  Ulis:  »The  untaught  Jao  refuses  to  assign  to  the  word 
Mulungu  any  idea  of  being  or  personality.  It  is  to  him  more  a  quality 
or  faculty  of  the  human  nature,  whose  signification  he  has  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  spirit  world.  Yet  the  Jao  approaches  closely 
to    the    idea    of     personality    and    a    personal  being  when   he  speaks  of 
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so  inexplicable  for  us,  assuredly  does  not  exist  for  the  negro ; 
he  does  not  make  the  same  distinction  as  we  do  between  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal.  The  investigator  who  has  best 
understood  the  inner  essence  of  the  Mulungu-type  and  paid  due 
attention  to  all  the  variations  and  changes  in  the  conception,  is 
without  doubt  N.  Söderblom.  After  having  passed  under  consider- 
ation  original  monotheism,  the  nature-hypothesis,  and  the  ancestor- 
hypothesis,  he  sets  up  his  own  theory  of  »the  producer/^  (Swed. 
'frambringaren'): 

>'The  connection  between  the  power-matter  and  the  creator  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  in  both  cases,  a  cause  is  sought  for  what  other- 
wise  cannot  be  explained.  For  us  the  distinction  is  as  clear  as 
possible  between  a  sort  of  impersonal  power,  material,  electricity, 
and  a  personal  fashioner,  producer,  a  supernatural  creator  or  father. 

Mulungu,  wakanda,  manitu,  orenda,  is  now  a  mysterious  some- 

thing  in  beings  and  things,  now  certain  objects,  now  spirits, 
now  a  creative  being.  If  the  primitive  conception  vacillates  be- 
tween conceptions  that  (for  us  but  not  for  them)  appear  as 
mutually  excluding  alternatives,  and  if  that  which  is  common  to 
and  constant  in  the  expressions  employed,  is  that  these  expres- 
sions  designate  the  cause  of  that  which  is  to  be  explained  —  then 
no  very  intimate  contact  with  Christianity  or  Islam  is  necessary 
for  the   »power»   to  become  a  personal  creator»  ^ 

»The  more  I  have  occupied  myself  \\'ith  these  beings  belonging 
to  primitive  faith  that  resemble  animals  or  men,  the  stronger 
has  my  conviction  become  that  these  beings  which  formerly,  and 
even  to-day,  are  advanced  as  a  proof  of  an  original  monotheism, 
and  which  have  later  been  arrayed  among  nature-gods  or  ances- 
tors,  could  not  be  squeezed  into  any  of  our  existing  categories. 
They  form  a  category  by  themselves.  Their  peculiarity  must  be 
respected  —  to  keep  them  distinct  from  other  conceptions  the  are 
concerned  with  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  essence, 
I  would  suggest  the  name   »producers»   (urheber)»". 

The    natives'    dim    conception  of  Mulungu  and  Ngai  is  appar- 


what  Mulungu  is  doing  and  has  done.  It  is  M.  who  made  the  world 
and  man  and  animals».  See  further  S  Hartlands  article  »Bantu»  in 
Encycl.   of  Religion  and  Elhics. 

'    N.   Söderblom,   Gudstrons   uppkomst,    p.    89. 

-  Söderblom  loc.   cit.   p.    175. 
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cntly  insufficient  to  eiiablc  theni  to  form  any  idca  of  thc  appear- 
ancc  of  this  bcing.  This  niay  bc  the  rcason  why  no  rcprescnta- 
tion  of  Mulungu  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  been  found.  On  the 
whole,  Ornaments  or  sculpturcs  in  human  sliape,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance,  the  West  African  fetish  images,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  rare  among  East  African  tribcs.  I  found,  howevcr,  in  Ukamba 
a  figure  that  a  medicine  man  had  cut  out  on  his  calabash  and 
which  he  claimcd  to  represent  Ngai.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
calabash,  so  I  had  to  be  satisficd  with  drawing  thc  figure.  In 
fig-  59^  is  Ngai's  eye,  b  is  his  penis,  »the  sourcc  of  all  life»,  r  is 
his  three  legs.  Around  the  neck  of  thc  calabash  anothcr  figure 
was    cut    out,    a  circle  with  strokcs  on   thc  insidc.     It  represented 


'■'S-    5y-      -^   iiic<liciru-   inan's   represenlation   of   Ngai    and    Mulunj^u. 

Mulungu,  »who  livcs  in  the  sea».  The  man  thus  sccmcd  to  con- 
ceive  Ngai  and  Mulungu  as  iwo  difierent  persons.  My  attcmpt 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  his  conception   was,  however,   in   xain. 

I  communicate  this  with  the  utmost  reservation.  I  look  upon 
the  casc  as  an  isolated  incident,  a  manifestation  of  a  producti\e 
biain.  I  also  learned  that  the  man  had  livcd  for  a  tinic  at  thc 
coast,  wlicrc  he  had  occasion  to  conic  into  contact  with  diffcrent 
races  and  tribes. 


Finall\-,  a  considerable  number  of  customs  connected  with 
religion  have  been  described  in  dilferent  places  in  the  chapters  of 
this  work,  but  I  have  not  considered  it  expedient  to  take  them 
out  of  their  natural  coiitcxts.  The  influence  of  religious  conceptions 
u[)on  social  life  in  all  its  spheres  is,  of  course,  ver}"  strong  among 
all   peoples  living  in   a  State  of  nature. 
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7.     Myths  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world. 

If  one  passes  in  review  the  numerous  collections  of  folklore 
of  the  different  Bantu  peoples,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  theif  great  lack  of  any  feeUng  that  causes  and  motives  must 
be  found,  at  their  great  lack  of  any  feeling  that  the  origin  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  existence  needs  explanation.  Thus 
the  Akamba  and  many  other  tribes  are  without  any  myths  about 
the  origin  of  Heaven  and  earth.  Only  about  the  creation  of  men 
and  about  death  have  they  any  original  myths.  The  cause  of  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  manism 
in  the  religious  sphere. 

I  here  append,  in  all  briefness,  the  two  existing  myths  as  to- 
the  origin  of  things. 

I.  The  Creation.  Of  the  first  men,  one  pair,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  came  out  of  a  termite  hole  {tmipurnbini).  Another  pair, 
likewise  a  man  and  his  wife  (the  ancestors  of  mba-ainiii),  were 
thrown  down  by  Mulungu  from  the  clouds  {inatum),  bringing  with 
them  a  cow,  a  goat,  and  a  sheep.  They  feil  down  on  the  rock 
Nsaue,  south-east  of  Kilungu,  and  there  built  a  village.  Both 
pairs  had  children,  who  mari^ied  among  themselves  and  formed 
new  families.  From  some  of  their  descendants  came  the  Kamba 
clans;  others  gave  origin  to  the  Masai,  the  Akikuyu,  &c. 

On  Nsaue  are  seen  some  marks  in  the  rock,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  foot-prints  of  the  first  men  and  their  cattle;  there  are 
also  the  marks  of  the  stool  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  assumption  that  there  were  originally  two  pairs  has  prob- 
abh'  arisen  from  the  Institution  of  exogamy. 

The  Jao  tribe  round  Nyassa  has  a  similar  origin-myth:  »Man- 
kind  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Kapirimtiya,  a  hill  or,  as  some 
say,  an  island  in  a  lake,  far  to  the  west  of  Nyassa.  Here  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  a  rock  covered  with  marks  like  the  foot- 
prints  of  men  and  animals,  and  that,  when  men  were  first  created,. 
the  island  was  a  piece  of  soft  mud,  and  Mulungu  sent  them 
across  it,  so  as  to  leave  their  footmarks  there,  before  they  were 
dispersed  over  the  world.  One  native  account  says  that  'they 
came  from  Heaven  and  feil  down  upon  the  earth':  another  that 
they    came  out  of  a  hole  in   the  rock,  which  was  afterwards  closed 
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by  'tlie  people  of  Mulungu",   and   is  now   in  a  descrt  place  towards 
the  north»  ^ 

II.  The  Coming  of  c!eath  to  mankind.  Deatli  as  somethinL; 
inexi^licable  is  by  difterent  pco[)lcs  attributed   to   the   Creator. 

When  Mulungu  created  man,  he  resolved  to  endow  hini  uiih 
immortality.  The  chameleon  was  known  to  hini  as  a  ccrtainK' 
slt)w  but  very  reliable  being,  for  which  rcason  he  chose  liini  to 
■convey  the  important  mcssage  to  the  childrcn  of  men.  The 
chameleon  set  otT,  took  tlie  matter  Hglith',  and  sto|)[)etl  now  and 
then  to  catch  flies.  At  length.  however,  he  came  to  the  human 
beings,  and  began:  »I  have  been  commissioned  to,  I  have  been 
commissioned  to  .  .  .».  He  could  get  no  further.  For  some  reason  or 
•other,  Mulungu  however  had  changed  his  mind  and  decided  that  man 
should  die,  like  the  roots  of  the  al(je».  The  swift-flying  weaver  bird 
was  sent  out  with  the  new  mcssage,  and  he  arrivcd  just  as  the 
chameleon  stood  Stammering.  The  bird  conveyed  his  message 
([uickly  antl  concisely,  and  since  that  day  mankind  has  been 
mortal. 

This  myth  is  wide-sprcad  in  Africa,  even  outside  the  Bantu 
grou[).  Generally  the  chameleon  is  the  messenger,  as  in  the  above 
myth,  wliile  the  second  messenger  is  not  ahvays  the  same ;  some- 
times  it  is  the  lizard,  sometimes  the  goat,  and  so  on.  Thcre  are, 
lurthermore,  a  great  number  of  variations  of  the  niMh;  even  in 
the  same  place  the  tale  is  told  differently  by  different  narrators". 

Fresh  and  smooth  wounds  are  treated  by  pressing  the  edges 
of  the  wounds  against  each  other  and  then  on  both  sides  narrow 
acacia  thorns  are  stuck  through  the  edges.  The  thorns  are  placed 
in  pairs,  crossing  each  other.  Then  the  wiiole  thing  is  fastened 
with  cords.  This  method  of  procedure,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has,  of  course,  a  rcsemblance  to  the  newest  methods  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  wounds,  is  probably  the  same  as  is  practised  by  the 
Akamba's  ncighboors,  the  Masai". 


'    Werner,   The  Natives  of  British   Central  Africa,   p.    70. 
-   Cf.   B.   Struck,   Das  Chamäleon   in   der  afrikanischen  Mythologie, 
p.    174,    and  T.   v.    Held,    Märchen    und   Sagen   der  Afrikanischen  Neger. 
'   Given   in   detail  by   M.   Merker,   Die   Masai,   p.    190. 


Chapter  XIV.     Medicine  men  and  magicians. 

I.    General  characteristics  of  the  medicine  man. 

The  medicine  man  is  called  mundu  inud  (plu.  and),  which 
means  »wise  man»,  if  mud  is  identical  with  the  root  -ui  'wise, 
shrewd'  {-ugi  in  the  Kikuyu  language),  from  which  we  have  the 
noun  zvui  'shrewdness'.  We  must  not  confuse  niundii  mud  with 
nmndu  mzvoi  'bewitcher,  dealer  in  black  magic'  {zvoi  'witchcraft'), 
which  is  discussed  below. 

It  is  not  everyone  that  can  be  a  medicine  man,  as  a  rule 
only  those  who  have  shown  themselves  predestined  to  this  posi- 
tion  from  birth  are  eHgible.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  ihe  child 
should  be  born  with  what  one  might  call  appendages,  which  consti- 
tute  an  indication  from  the  ancestral  spirits  that  he  is  to  be  a  medi- 
cine man.  Thus  some  have  been  born  with  a  little  peg  in  their  hands 
and  in  the  case  of  another  new-born  child  there  were  found  in  the 
afterbirth  five  small  stones,  such  as  the  medicine  man  uses  in  his 
calabashes  for  divination.  These  objects  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
child's  mother,  who  buries  them  or  carefully  hides  them  in  some 
other  way  tili  her  son  is  grown  up,  when  they  are  handed  over 
to  him. 

Even  while  he  is  growing  up  the  boy  begins  to  appear 
dififerent  from  other  children.  He  gets  on  well  by  himself  and 
very  soon  has  dreams  and  revelations,  by  means  of  which  he  gets 
into  communication  with  the  supernatural  world.  Thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  his  development  is  the  well-known  one  that  is  general  for 
the  shaman  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  w^orld.  It  may  also  happen, 
however,  that  a  child  who  is  born  without  any  remarkable  con- 
comitants  begins  later  on  to  develop  visions  and  a  desire  for  soli- 
tude,  and  in  this  way  gradually  to  show  tendencies  to  develop 
into  a  medicine  man.  As  far  as  one  can  see,  the  development 
seems    to    take    place    without    any  guidance  from  older  medicine 
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men,  not  infrcquently  concealed  froni  Outsiders,  simply  and  solcly 
by  communication  with  the  aimu.  It  is  chiefly  from  thcm  that  all 
knowledge  comes.  In  dreams  thcy  gi\e  the  would-be-shaman,  as 
well  as  the  finished  medicine  man,  instructions  about  healing  herbs 
and  other  objects  which  he  needs  for  his  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  fcels  compelled  to  get  up  from  his  bed  aiul,  like 
a  sleepwalker,  neithcr  fcaring  nor  thinking  of  the  wild  aniinals,  to 
rush  out  into  the  woods  to  look  for  a  certain  plant,  about  which. 
he  has  received  instructions  in  his  dream.  One  evcning  the  author 
came  across  a  case  of  this  kind,  an  eldcrly  man,  who  camc  run- 
ning  along  and  whom  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  to  stop.  He 
had  just  recevied  instructions  from  the  spirits  about  a  certain 
object  —  I  could  never  get  to  know  what  —  and  he  had  to 
fetch  it  at  once. 

Brutzer  describes  the  development  of  the  medicine  man  in  a 
similar  wa}'.  According  to  him  the  young  adept  is  consccrated 
for  his  work  by  his  fathcr  with  a  special  ceremony.  As  his  ]:)aper 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  at,  I  quote  from  him. 

»Solche  persönlichkeiten  sind  von  geburt  an  zu  diesem  amt 
gekennzeichnet.  Sie  sagen:  wer  mit  roten  beeren^  mbuu  genannt, 
in  der  hand  geboren  wird,  ist  zum  mundu  muwe  bestimmt.  Auf 
das  geschlecht  kommt  es  nicht  an.  Die  mutter  nimmt  die  beeren 
und  hebt  sie  in  einer  länglichen  kürbisflasche  auf.  Das  kind  wächst 
heran.  Vom  14.  jähr  an"  findet  das  kind  beim  erwachen  in  den 
geschlossenen  bänden  wiederum  die  mbubecrcn.  Die  mutter  be- 
wahrt die  beeren  in  jener  kürbisflasche  auf.  Diese  hat  ihren  platz 
in  einem  bastkorb.  Ist  der  söhn  etwa  20  jähre  alt,  so  erscheint 
ihm  im  träume  ein  mensch,  der  ihm  eine  pflanze  in  die  hand 
gicbt,  indem  er  sagt:  Nimm,  das  ist  eine  pflanze,  menschen  zu 
heilen.  Diese  pflanze  heilt  diese  krankheit,  jene  andere  heilt  eine 
solche  krankheit'.  \\x  hiirt  die  worte,  fasst  die  pflanze  fest,  und 
beim  erwachen  findet  er  sie  in  seinen  bänden.  Er  giebt  sie  der 
mutter,  und  diese  tut  sie  in  den  bastsack.  So  geht  es  einige  zeit 
weiter.  Darauf  wird  ihm  \<)n  den  ainui  ein  eregnis,  das  eintreften 
soll,  mitgeteilt.  Am  morgen  sagt  er  es  den  leuten,  die  dann 
durch   das  eintreffen   das  vorhergesagten  darauf  aufmerksam  werden, 


'   Probably   the   red   seeds  of  Aberis   precatorius  (Kik.   k}<iiili). 
-   It   is   certain   that   tlie   time   cannot  be   determined   so   exactiv. 
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dass  dieser  mensch  etwas  besonderes  sein  muss.  Sie  fragen  den 
vater,  ob  sein  söhn  etwa  ein  niundu  niuwe  wäre.  Der  vater  be- 
stätigt es  und  sagt,  er  wolle  den  söhn  nun  in  sein  amt  einführen, 
indem  er  den  geist  anbetet.  Nun  wird  met  gebraut.  Man  tut 
Loofafrucht  indas  gebraute,  um  den  met  berauschend  zu  machend 
Man  schlachtet  eine  ziege,  die  gross  und  fett  ist.  Blut  und  met 
werden  zu  boden  gegossen  zur  Verehrung  des  Ngai.  Darauf  berei- 
tet man  viel  speise.  Die  leute  des  geschlechtes  versammeln  sich 
zum  mahl.  Man  isst  und  ist  fröhlich.  Der  vater  betet  zum  Ngai 
und  segnet  die  medizinen  und  sagt  zum  söhn:  'Jetzt  ist  es  genug. 
Heile  und  wahrsage'.  Damit  übergiebt  er  dem  söhn  die  kürbis- 
flasche  mit  den  roten  mbubeeren,  aus  denen  wahrsagend  er  den 
leuten    rat    erteilt,    und  den  bastkorb  mit  den  medikamenten.»  .  .  . 

From  this  alone  we  see  that  the  Iwo  most  important  func- 
tions  of  the  imindii  mud  are  to  eure  illnesses  and  to  teil  fortunes. 
When  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  ihese  things,  he  is  ready 
to  appear  in  public.  Sometimes,  however,  the  new  medicine  man 
seenis  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognition.  He  is  received 
Avith  suspicion,  sometimes  with  scorn,  and  is  declared  by  many  to 
be  an  impostor  pure  and  simple.  It  is  related  of  more  than  one 
eminent  old  imindu  niud  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
had  to  overcome  difficulties  such  as  these. 

The  Position  of  a  medicine  man  is  not  generally  hereditary, 
but  it  appears  to  be  easy  for  several  members  of  the  same  family 
to  become  medicine  men.  Thus  I  know  of  several  cases  in  which 
a  son  succeeded  his  father  in  this  office,  if  we  can  call  it  so  when 
these  people  are  not  really  officials  and  have  no  official  position. 
In  Kikumbuliu  I  met  a  miindu  mud  whose  deceased  father  had 
been  a  famous  medicine  man;  his  brother,  also  deceased,  had 
held  the  same  position,  and  his  son,  quite  a  young  boy,  had  been 
born  with  a  peg  in  his  band  (cf.  above)  and  had  already  begun 
to  have  visions. 

The  hereditary  character  of  the  position  of  medicine  man, 
instances  of  which  are  found  among  many  tribes  (among  others 
the  Shamans  of  the  tribes  in  Siberia)  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to 
the    fact    that    the    Stimulation  of  the  nervous  System,  to  which  a 


^  This   fruit  (of  the   Kigelia  africana)  is  always  used  by  the  Akamba 
for  fermenting  beer.      See  Beermaking. 
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medicine  man  is  continually  exposed,  is  inherited  b}'  one  of  bis 
children  and  so  makes  him   disposed  to  the  profession'. 

There  are  also  fcmale  medicine  »men»,  but  they  are  more 
rare.  Near  Muutha  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  Ukaniba  I  be- 
came  acquainted  with  onc  of  thcse,  Lunda  by  name,  a  stalwart 
person,  with  a  greater  reputation  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  district. 

Externally  the  Akamba  medicine  men  have  no  special  mark 
of  identification,  and  so  it  is  impossible  without  some  trouble  to 
see  if  onc  is  dealing  with  onc  of  them.  In  everday  Üfe  as  well  as 
on  special  occasions  they  occupy,  however,  in  many  respects  a 
special  position,  and  I  collect  here  some  cases  to  illustratc  this 
which  have  come  within  my  own  experience: 

i)  If  one  is  in  the  Company  of  a  mundu  mtid,  it  is  considered 
disrespectful  to  go  in   front  of  him  on   a  path. 

2)  When  the  medicine  man  wants  to  build  a  hut  for  himself, 
everyone  in  the  district  helps  him.  Before  the  work  is  started, 
the  kilu)?ii  is  danced  by  the  female  members  of  the  nsama,  and 
the  young  people  perform  their  dances,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  dancing  does  not  take  place  at  the  building  of  an  ordinary 
hut.  Further  details  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  »Housebuilding». 

3)  When  a  inumhi  mud  is  buried,  the  old  men  dance  (at  least 
in  Eastern  Ukamba)  alone  at  the  place,  the  only  occasion,  as  far 
as  I  know,  on  which  they  dance  by  themselves  and  in  corpore. 
They  then  hold  a  carousal.  As  is  the  custom  at  the  death  of 
important  people,  a  big  goat  and  some  food  is  sacrificed  at  the 
grave,  and  in  a  prayer  to  Mulungu  (the  aimti)  they  wish  the  de- 
ceased   happiness  in  the  place   »whither  hc  has  gone». 

4)  The  position  of  the  medicine  man  in  relation  to  the 
ancestral  cult  is  of  special  interest.  As  is  evident  from  the 
preccding  chapter,  he  is,  together  with  the  old  men  and  the  old 
women,  the  guardian  of  this  cult,  and  he  teils  the  aiittma  when  it 
is  time  to  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  and  gives  directions  for  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  the  rites.  Curiously  enough,  he  may  not  take  any 
activc  j)art  himself  in  the  sacrifice,  but  has,  with  regard  to  it,  the 
same  subordinate  position  as  the  youngcr  people  and  children  (cf. 
pp.   220,   222).    This  fact,  of  which  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  cx- 


1    Cf.    further  M.    Barth,   Die   Medizin   der  Naturvölker,   p.   5g. 
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planation,  is  contrary  to  his  great  prestige  in  other  things.  As  an 
Illustration  of  this  I  quote  a  Statement  of  an  old  man,  with  whom 
I  was  arguing  about  the  chiefs  of  the  Djagga  tribe.  He  said: 
»We  Akamba  have  no  chiefs  and  are  not  used  to  them.  But  if 
any  of  us  may  be  compared  with  them,  it  would  be  the  miitidu  mud.-» 
5)  Finally  a  medicine  man  may  not  touch  a  corpse.  In  this 
respect  as  well  he  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  women  and 
children. 

*  * 

The  medicine  man  is  consulted  on  all  the  more  or  less  per- 
plexing  occasions  of  life.  Here  we  shall  describe  the  different 
important  branches  of  his  activity.  The  two  most  important  of 
these,  divination  and  the  curing  of  illnesses,  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  account  of  his  development. 

2.     Divination. 

The  main  part  of  each  medicine  man's  practice  consists  of 
kuausm-ing,  i.  e.,  with  the  help  of  the  atmu  to  predict  things,  to 
State  also  whether  a  project  will  succeed  ot  not,  find  out  the 
cause  of  a  thing,  etc.  ^  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  remedy  for  un- 
requited  love,  and  is  consulted  in  love-affairs  especially,  for  illness 
or  death  among  men  and  cattle,  before  entering  upon  a  long 
journey;  pregnant  women  wish  to  know  if  the  foetus  is  getting 
on  well,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl;  he  gives  remedies  for 
sterility.  To  put  it  briefly  he  is  consulted  on  all  life's  perplexing 
circumstances  and  all  its  questions. 

Kicausxa-'ing  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  way.  The 
medicine  man  spreads  a  leopard-  or  a  goatskin  on  the  ground. 
He  then  takes  the  musical  Instrument,  by  means  of  which  he 
gets  into  communication  with  the  spirits.  It  consists  of  an  or- 
dinary  bow  which  has,  however,  a  string  of  wire.  Between  this 
and  the  bow  there  is  placed  a  sounding-board  consisting  of  a 
calabash-shell  with  its  outside  edge  against  the  string.  The  in- 
strument    may    be   said   to    be  regulated,  inasmuch  as  a  notch  on 


^  The  verb  kuausta  is  also  used  about  a  person  who  consults  a 
medicine  man  and  then  it  signifies  »cause  to  predict,  teil  fortunes>.  The 
form  (ending  in  -ia)  is   clearly  a  causative. 
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the  calabash  shows  the  point  against  which  the  string  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  give  the  desired  note,  when  it  is  Struck  with  a 
little  peg.  The  medicine  man  then  strikes  alternately  on  the  two 
parts  of  the  string  with  the  stick.  This  is  always  made  out  of 
the  wood  of  the  Uttle  bush  called  mulmla-mlna  (Malvacea;,  cf.  p. 
52).  The  instrumcnt  (fig.  61),  which  gives  a  not  unpleasant  sound, 
is  used  exckisively  by  the  medicine  men. 

After  the  medicine  man  has  played  in  this  way  for  a  Httle 
whiie,  he  takes  the  divinatory  calabash  {kUrti),  containing  seeds, 
small  stones  and  other  odd  things  {inbii).  After  shaking  the  cala- 
bash he  pours  out  a  part  of  its  Contents  on  this  skin,  saying 
something  like:  »Calabash,  teil  me  carefully».  From  the  number 
of  the  objects  which  have  fallen  out  he  draws  his  conclusions,  at 
the  same  time  questioning  the  applicant  for  help.  Unfortunately  I 
could  never  understand  his  method,  but  as  a  rule  an  even  number 
is  a  good  omcn,  an  odd  one  bad.  At  least  one  individual  gathered 
the  objects  into  small  heaps,  five  in  each,  and  then  drew  his  con- 
clusions. According  to  Brutzer  the  niundu  miid  among  the  Akamba 
in  the  hinterland  of  Mombasa,  coUects  the  inbii,  into  heaps  of  three 
and  five  and  gives  his  opinion  from  what  are  over^.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  nibn  have  a  certain  signi- 
ficance,  just  as,  for  instance,  certain  divinatory  bones  among  the 
Akikuyu  and  the  Batonga,  of  which  H.  Junod  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  admirably  accurate  Interpretation ".  A  Statement  of 
Hobley  (Akamba,  p.  99)  points  to  this.  The  music  and  the  shak- 
ing of  the  calabash  go  on  until  certainty  is  arrived  at.  As  a 
conclusion  the  medicine  man  likes  to  spit  on  his  calabash,  so  as 
to  give  Support  and  success  to  his  Statements.  When  handing 
over  medicine  to  a  patient  he  also  usually  spits,  so  as  to  give 
greater  power  to  the  medicine.  A  certain  viinidu  inuJ  spat  three 
timcs  in  his  calabash,  explaining  to  mc  that  by  that  means  he 
»could    see     things    more     clearly»-'.      Another     man,     before     he 

^  Brutzer,   Begegnungen   mit   Akamba,    \i.    10. 

-   Routledge   p.   268  ;  Junod   II,   p.    495    ff. 

^  Circumcision  shows  an  additional  example  —  which,  by  an  over- 
sight,  has  not  been  given  in  its  proper  place  in  Chap.  III  —  of  the 
beneficial  effect  that  is  ascribed  to  spitting.  When  the  circumcision  is 
accomi^lished  and  the  children  are  aboiit  to  return  again  to  their  homes, 
tlie  circumcisor  (mwatki)  spits  over  the  crowd  as  a  blessing  so  that 
the   pain   of  the   wound   shall   be   less  severe. 
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began  to  kuausxa,  poured  out  a  little  beer  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  skin  as  an  offering  to  the  aimu. 

The  method  of  kuausia-ing  here  described  is  the  most  usual, 
but  the  details  vary,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  medicine 
man  has  his  own  particular  method. 

A  divinatory  calabash  of  this  kind  must  never  be  entirely 
emptied,  or  it  will  have  an  evil  influenae  on  its  owner's  powers 
of  divination.  The  seeds  that  are  usually  found  in  the  cala- 
bashes,   are  the  big  black  ones  of  the  wild  banana  and  the  beauti- 


Fig.   60.     Ki/ansm-ing.     The   medicineman   is   pouring  out  his 
pebbles   on   a  piece   of  leopard  skin. 


ful  red  ones  (with  a  black  spot)  of  the  kfOu^i  tree  (Aberis  preca- 
torius),  and  others^.  In  the  case  of  a  man  near  Machakos  I  also 
savv  some  pieces  of  glass  and  porcelain.  All  these  objects  are 
coilected  by  their  owner  according  to  the  Instructions  of  the 
spirits;  but  in  each  calabash  there  are  some  mdn  of  special  pot- 
ency  which  the  spirits  themselves  have  brought  to  the  medicine 
man  during  the  night  while  he  is  asleep. 

1  The  Aberis  seeds  are  not  infrequently  used  in  African  magic.  In 
South  Africa  they  are  well  known  as  »lucky  beans».  Junod  says  that 
they  are  very  much  used  in  Thonga  magic.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a 
South  African  Tribe  II,   p.    292. 
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The  fact  that  a  leopard  skin  is  uscd  to  pour  thcse  mbn  on  is 
explained  by  the  Impression  of  strength  which  the  leopard  gives. 
Claws  and  also  whiskers  of  leopards  are  generally  used  in  the 
practice  of  magic.  When  buying  leopard  skins  from  natives  I 
often  found  those  parts  of  the  skins  removed.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  into  powder  and  eaten  in  order  to  transfer  something 
of  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  leopard  to  the  eating  person 
(sympathetic  magic).  The  use  of  the  goatskin  can  scarcely  be 
explained  in  the  same  way,  but  \ve  know  that  the  goat  is  closely 
connected  with  the  spirits.    It  is  the  most  usual  sacrifice  to  them. 

The  remuneration  for  a  consultation  is  usually  only  4  pcsa 
(6  Cents),  formerly  two  arrows,  or  it  was  given  in  natura.  But 
then  comes  the  fce  for  >the  medicine»  which  the  imindu  mud  pre- 
scribes  and  as  a  rule  makes  and  sclls  himscif.  This  may  cost  a 
goat  or  cven  more,  and  it  is  by  mcans  of  this  that  the  medicine 
man  makes  his  living. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  dient  does  not  teil  the  medicine 
man  what  he  wants  to  know,  but  thinks  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  latter,  and  a  proof  of  his  competency,  to  say  himself  what  the  visit 
is  about.  The  doctor  then  soon  gets  his  bearings  by  a  few  questions, 
w  hich  are  usually  reasonably  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  can  give 
a  proof  of  a  skill  in  cross-examination  of  which  an  astute  judge 
need  not  bc  ashamed.  If  he  is  widc  of  the  mark,  he  is  scarcely 
disconcerted,  nor  does  it  seem  to  shake  the  dient  s  faith  in  hisskill. 

The  Akamba  State  that  the  power  of  the  niundu  mtid  to 
predict  future  events  has  more  than  once  protected  them  from 
surprise  attacks  of  the  Masai.  As  we  shall  see  from  what  follows 
he  also  uses  this  power  of  his  to  take  measures  against  impending 
outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  he  seems 
to  gain,  however,  less  by  the  use  of  his  divinatory  calabash  than 
by  intercoursc  with  the  spirits  in  his  sleep  (in   dreams). 

Of  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  kna7isia-\x\g  the  Akamba  teil 
a  Story,  rather  an  unimportant  one,  but  possibly  with  some  details 
of  interest: 

>A  man  who  had  gonc  out  into  the  desert  to  hunt  hcard  a 
sound:  ka^a,  ka'<a  (an  onomatopoetic  reproduction  of  the  rattling 
of  a  divinatory  calabash).  He  went  to  look  what  it  was  and  no- 
ticed  a  little  man  (in  the  storics  the  spirits  appcar  as  very  small 
people),     sliaking  out  small   stoncs  and  seeds   from    a   calabash    on 
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a  leopard  skin.  He  asked  him:  'What  are  you  doing?'  The  little 
man  answered:  'I  am  just  kuansia-mg  .  —  'What  isthat?'  —  'Well, 
I  am  able  to  say  fine  words  to  you  as  to  how  you  can  become 
rieh.'  —  'Then  I  should  like  to  kuausm.'  —  'Then  give  me  two  arrovvs' 
(the  fee).  He  gave  him  two  arrows.  And  the  little  man  shook  his 
stones  out  and  said:  'You  will  be  rieh  from  hunting'.  And  he 
hunted,  killed  elephants,  and  sold  the  tusks  for  many  eattle.  When 
he  eame  home  he  was  asked  what  had  happened,  and  he  told 
them.  'Let  us  go  and  kuausui,  said  the  others.  And  they  went, 
found  the  little  man,  and  said  to  him:  'We  want  to  kuausia  .  — 
'Give  me  two  arrows  1'  They  did  so.  He  said:  'You  shall  beeome  rieh 
by  Walking'.  And  when  they  went  to  huntthey  found  dead  elephants.» 

The  first  man  had  such  a  good  proof  of  the  little  man's 
power  that  others  beeame  eager  to  seek  him  out.  It  is  exaetly 
the  same,  of  eourse,  in  real  life.  The  medieine  man  whose 
divination  appears  to  eome  true  gets  a  big  practiee. 

To  mana,  i.  e.  without  any  reason  to  touch  a  medieine  man's 
divinatory  apparatus  or  the  other  objeets  whieh  are  eonnected 
with  his  magie  power,  is  dangerous,  naturally  beeause  of  the  great 
powers  that  are  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  objeets.  One  may  be- 
eome ill  or  die  altogether.  I  remember  a  young  man  who  happened 
to  toueh  a  medieine  man's  medieine  bag.  When,  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  he  went  to  a  danee,  none  of  the  girls  daneed 
with  him.  The  eause  of  this  misfortune  was,  as  he  immediately 
realised,  that  he  had  touched  the  medieine  bag. 

A  medieine  man  will  never  seil  his  apparatus  or  dispose  of 
it  in  any  other  way.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  proeure  a  medieine 
bag  with  its  aecessories,  the  owner  usually  states  as  a  reason 
for  his  refusal  that  he  himself  or  his  family  would  ineur  some 
misfortune  if  he  gave  it  up. 

When  a  mundu  mud  dies,  the  medieine  bag  and  similar  ar- 
tieles  are  left  undisturbed  tili  the  next  new  moon;  then  they  are 
taken  out  and  eaeh  objeet  smeared  with  eow-fat,  after  whieh  they 
are  again  put  in  their  places.  They  remain  there  until  the  de- 
eeased  reveals  himself  to  someone  in  a  dream  and  makes  known 
his  wishes  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  these,  the  most 
important  of  his  effeets.  He  often  gives  direetions  for  a  eertain 
person  to  take  eharge  of  his  apparatus. 
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As  an  appendix  to  illustrate  and  complete  this  sketch  of  tlie 
medicine  man  aniong  the  Akamba  I  will  describe  certain  medicine 
men,  partly  those  with  vvhom  I  myself  have  come  into  contact, 
partly  others,  whom  the  natives  have  told  me  about. 

I.  To  the  author's  camp  at  Machakos  there  came  a  vinndti 
mu<>  from  the  Kitui  district,  who  was  just  on  a  tour  through  Ulu. 
His  method  of  kt<ausxa-mg  was  very  simple,  inasmuch  as  he  onl\- 
asked  questions  and  did  not  use  the  usual  divinator}-  calabash. 
When  I  wondered  what  was  the  cause  of  this,  he  answered  that 
that  method  was  »bad»  for  him  and  that  his  »Ngai»  (i.  e.  a  spirit) 
had  taught  him  another.  I  let  him  teil  my  fortunc  and  his  Sta- 
tements included,  among  other  things:  »You  own  two  villages  at 
home  in  Ulaya^.  You  have  a  wife  there,  she  is  well  and  }-ou 
will  soon  get  letters  with  good  news.  In  your  body  there  dwells 
the  spirit  of  a  deceased  relation».  In  the  man's  medicine  bag, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  hunting  leopard,  there  were  only  six  to 
eight  small  medicine  calabashes,  i  — 1.5  dm.  long.  The  small 
quantity  which  one  of  these  can  hold  is,  howevcr,  sufficient  for  a 
great  number  of  patients,  when  one  considers  that  each  one  gets 
only  quite  a  small  pinch.  In  the  bag  there  was,  among  other  things: 

a)  a  calabash  containing  ijscpOu,  a  kind  of  black  powder  re- 
sembling  soot,  very  commonly  used  and  prepared  from  certain 
plants.  Protects  against  lions  amongst  other  things.  In  case  of  need 
a  pinch  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  blown  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  beast,  who  then  goes  off. 

b)  a  calabash  with  powder  resembling  pepper.  A  pinch  of  this, 
laid  on  the  tongue,  protects  one  against  infidelity  on  the  part  of 
one's  wife  or  wives. 

c)  a  calabash  with  powder  from  the  roots  of  the  rnzvat-lree. 
The  forehead,  cheeks  and  chin  are  rubbed  with  this  powder,  which 
procures  friendship  among  men   and  favour  among  women. 

d)  a  calabash  with  white  powder,  which  gives  great  fertility 
to  women. 

As  is  obvious,  only  magic  remedies.  On  the  other  hand,  there- 
was  nothing  against  real  illnesses.  With  a  good  knowledge  of 
human  nature  the  medicine  man  takes  care,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bc  provided  with  remedies  that  are  thought  capable  of  procuring 
what    is    most  desirable  in  the  lifc  of  the  native.     It  is  thus  with 


'   The  Suaheli  name   for  Europe. 
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these  things  that  he  earns  most.  The  man  in  question,  for  instance, 
gained  in  one  week  six  goats  and  tvvelve  rupees  in  ready  money, 
an  income  which  was  not  considered  specially  big  of  its  kind> 
though  representing  several  months  of  work  for  a  native  labourer. 
And  yet  most  medicine  men  seem  not  to  be  particularly  wealthy  ^. 
2.  When  I  was  once  stopping  at  a  village  a  few  hours  north 
of  Kibwezi,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  medicine  man  working. 
A  woman  in  the  district  had  for  a  long  time  been  ill,  and  as 
she  did  not  get  better  her  husband  brought  her  to  this  niundu 
mud.  After  a  brief  examination  he  explained  that  the  woman  was 
possessed  by  a  spirit  and  undertook  to  try  to  expel  it,  of  course 
for  a  reasonable  fee.  He  told  her  to  he  down  on  the  ground,  covered 
her  with  bags  of  bast,  and  ordered  her  to  sleep.  After  having 
Struck  on  his  musical  bow  by  way  of  introduction  and  so  got  into 
communication  with  the  aimu,  he  blew  hard  into  her  ears,  armpits 
and  back  part  of  the  knee-joints  ".  He  also  placed  a  row  of  the 
prickly  branches  of  an  acacia  on  the  sacks  which  covered  her  body, 
and  round  this  some  of  the  spherical  yellow  fruit  of  the  Solanum 
(fig.  61).  He  then  took  a  stick  with  a  long  lash  —  the  Akamba  do  not 
use  whips  {munaöu),  except  as  toys  for  children  —  and  ran  several 
times  round  the  village  cracking  the  whip  the  whole  time^.  The 
spectators  seemed  to  consider  this  specially  remarkable.  When  he 
came  back  he  trod  all  the  Solanum  fruits  to  pieces,  one  after  the 
other.  He  then  took  the  whip  again  and  went  several  times  round 
the  woman  cracking  it,    then  changed  it  for  the  musical  bow  and, 


1  Among  the  Zulus  clever  medicine  men,  often  real  phycisians, 
are  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through  the  country  from  place  to  place, 
often  staying  away  from  home  for  months.  As  rieh  people,  owners 
to  large  herds  of  cattle,  they  then  return  to  their  villages.  M.  Barth, 
Die   Medizin   der  Naturvölker,   p.   59. 

^  I  cannot  remember  anything  which  supports  the  view  that  the 
Akamba  regard  the  breath  as  possessing  magic  power,  but  this  'method 
of  procedure  makes  one  think  of  a  Statement  of  K.  Th.  Preuss,  w^ho 
speaks  of  »die  direkte  abwehr  von  krankheit  und  tod  durch  den  leben 
gebenden,  gewissermassen  desinfizierenden  hauch».  Der  Ursprung  der 
Religion  und  Kunst,   Globus   86,   p.    375. 

^  Hobley,  however,  describes  an  old  elephant-hunter  named  Sulu 
—  I  know  the  man  —  who  had  a  sort  of  whip.  »Before  going  hunt- 
ing  it  is  customary  to  crack  the  whip  seven  times,  and  it  is  believed 
to  bring  good  luck.»  Hobley,  Kamba  protective  magic.  Man  19 12^ 
p.   4.    Cf.   also  below  p.   274. 
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striking  on  this,  continued  his  circular  motion.  He  now  placed  at 
the  woman's  head  a  clay  pitcher  turned  upside  down  and,  laying 
a  rope  around  her,  fastened  it  to  the  pitcher  (to  isolate  her  from 
all  evil  influenccsr).  Sitting  on  tlie  pitcher  he  again  Struck  on  his 
bow  for  a  little  while.  He  thcn  brought  a  littlc  calabash  with 
magic  powder  {inupceä),  which  hc  laid  in  small  heaps  on  the  pat- 
ient's  body  and  immediately  aftcrvvards  blcw  away,  one  heap  after 
the  other,    which  happened    in    such    a   way   that    he   kept   running. 


Fig.    Ol.      Medicine   man   curing  a  possessed   women 
(mentioned  p.   264). 


and  began  alternately  at  the  woman's  head  and  feet.  He  now  sat 
once  more  on  the  pitcher,  Struck  a  few  blows  on  his  bow,  and 
then  bent  down  and  sucked  on  the  patient's  forehead  (pretending 
to  suck  something  outr).  Another  careful  sucking  took  place 
at  the  little  toes  of  the  sick  woman. 

The  trcatnient  described  above  lasted  Ibr  quite  a  long  time, 
but  the  patient  kept  perfectly  still  the  whole  time.  Her  husband 
seemed  to  think,  however,  that  it  was  lasting  rather  long,  for 
he  Game  uji  to  mc  and  asked  in  a  whisper  my  opinion  of  the 
efifectiveness  of  the  medicine   man  s  method.   As  I   was  in  a  hurry 
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I  asked  the  latter,  who  was  vvorking  very  hard,  if  it  would  soon 
be  finished.  But  he  explained  that  it  was  a  specially  difticult 
case  and  that  there  was  still  a  great   deal  to  do,  and  so  I  went  off. 

3.  During  my  stay  near  Kibwezi  I  had  as  an  inseparable  com- 
panion  a  young  mundu  imid  named  Mbindya.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  man,  but  in  the  beginning  our  mutual  acquain- 
tance  was  due  to  sheer  calculation.  Mbindya  was  my  neighbour 
and  I  gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  medicine  man  at 
all  times  of  the  day  for  a  long  period,  so  as  to  see  to  what 
extent  his  work  could  be  put  down  to  conscious  deception.  On 
his  side  he  regarded  my  Company  as  propitious,  as  at  our  first 
meeting  he  had  happened  to  find  a  rare  plant  {imi6ia  wandtY, 
which  he  had  wanted  for  a  long  time  but  had  sought  for  in  vain. 
Besides,  the  fact  that  he  was  intimate  with  a  white  man  helped  to 
increase  his  reputation.  Their  position  as  medicine  men  and  their 
power  to  control  secret  powers  were  characteristics  of  Mbindya's 
family,  and  he  himself  had  developed  into  a  medicine  man  in 
the  way    which  is  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

During  the  time  we  were  together  I  studied  my  friend  care- 
fully,  and  was  present  when  people  came  to  ask  him  for  advice, 
etc.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  must  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  medicine  men  themselves  believe  in  their  vocation  and 
their  power  by  saying  that  he  gave  one  the  Impression  of  being 
firmly  convinced  on  these  points.  But  he  was,  of  course,  still 
young,  30  at  the  most.  The  only  deceptions  that  he  was  consci- 
ously  guilty  of,  were  such  small  conjuring  tricks  as  are  instanced 
below,  and  these  he  frankly  confessed  to  me  to  be  of  this  charac- 
ter,  adding  that  they  were  performed  only  to  strengthen  the 
people's  faith  in  his  power.  Besides,  prophecies  sometimes,  of 
course,  come  true,  and  also  a  sick  person  often  recovers  after 
being  treated  according  to  a  more  or  less  magical  prescription, 
and  such  things  help  to  strengthen  the  faith  both  of  the  medicine 
man  himself  and  of  others.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  always 
Single  individuals  who  certainly  look  with  scepticism  on  the  medicine 
man's  Operations  —  there  have  of  course  been  doubters  at  all 
times    and    among    all  people  —  but  in   most  cases  these  people 


^  A    Short    red  plant  without  leaves,   with  a  long  tap-root.   It  giv^es 
one  the  Impression   of  a  round  mass  like   a  mushroom. 
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are  anxious  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  for  it  might  be 
unpleasant  to  incur  a  medicine  man's  odium.  Hildebrandt  teils 
of  a  »Chief»  Milu  in  Kitui,  who  said  to  H.  that  »er  hielte  nichts 
von  ihren  hokuspokus,  könne  aber  nicht  offen  gegen  sie  auf- 
treten »^ 

As  evidence  of  how  easily  the  natives  believe  in  their  me- 
dicine men's  Statements  and  find  valid  explanations  when  they  do 
not  come  true,  the  following  incident  may  be  inserted.  In  January 
191 2,  when  Mr.  A.  Champion,  A.  D.  C.  of  Kitui,  and  myself 
were  on  an  expedition  to  investigate  the  course  of  the  River 
Nthua  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  were  about  to  leave  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Ukamba  at  Muutha  and  proceed  farther  east- 
ward  out  into  the  desert,  we  had  a  visit  from  the  above-mentioned 
medicine-woman  Lunda.  She  asked  to  kuatisia  for  us  and  our 
journey,  and  stated  that  the  day  after  we  found  »rcmains  of  ani- 
mals»  we  should  kill  »something  big».  Lunda's  prophecy  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  our  people  and  had  at  least  the  useful  effect 
of  making  them  enter  on  the  march  out  into  the  unknown  with 
glad  confidence.  All  »remains  of  animals»  which  we  passed  du- 
ring  the  next  few  days,  they  looked  upon  as  those  to  which  Lunda 
had  referred.  Thus  some  hours  after  we  left  Muutha  our  nativc 
hunters  found  a  heap  of  excrcment  with  a  long  intestinal  worm 
in  it.  They  immediately  thought  that  this  had  to  do  with  the 
prophecy,  and  the  two  hunters  each  eat  half  the  worm  and  offered 
a  little  snuff  beneath  the  tree,  where  they  found  it.  The  fact  that 
we  shot  nothing  on  the  following  day  could  not  disturb  their  con- 
fidence; the  medicine  man  had  only  meant  something  eise.  They 
argued  in  the  same  way  about  another  object  which  wc  came 
across.  The  fact  that  we  Europeans  joked  a  little  about  this 
had  no  effect.  And  when  we  found  the  thigh-bone  of  a  giraffe 
and  the  same  evening  shot  onc,  the  hunters  were  immediately 
sure  that  it  was  this  to  which  Lunda  referred  to  from  the  first. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  be  a  prophet  when  one  is  supported  by  such 
faith. 

Many  medicine  men  are  accustomed  to  perform  many  small 
tricks,  pure  conjuring  tricks,  which  —  as  the  above-mentioned 
Mbindya   explicitly  declared    —   are  dcsigned  to  awe  their  clicnts 


1   Hl  Idebrand,   Die   Wakamba,   p.    388. 
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as  evidence  of  their  power  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
populace  for  »signs  and  wonders».  Thus  I  saw  M.  practise,  among 
other  tricks,  the  foUowing:  Appearing  naked,  he  placed  a  Httle  bean 
on  his  head  and  stuck  others  behind  his  ears  and  in  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  his  armpits  and  the  angles  of  his  eibows.  He  then 
shook  himself  so  that  all  the  beans  feil  to  the  ground,  counted 
them  and  showed  that  the  number  was  the  same  as  before.  Then, 
in   addition,  he  took  a  bean  from  each  eye. 

Another  innocent  trick  consisted  in  M.  taking  a  peg,  laying 
it  with  one  end  on  a  level  vvith  the  top  of  his  little  finger  and 
the  other  end  reaching  to  the  forearm,  where  a  mark  was  made. 
He  then  took  the  peg  away,  waved  it  in  the  air  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  and  put  it  back  again  in  the  same  place,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  a  little  shorter  than  the  measured  length.  This  was 
repeated  and  the  pin  appeared  to  be  still  shorter.  The  secret  con- 
sists  in   a  power  to  contract  and  expand  the  hand. 

Some  examples  to  illustrate  the  Akamba's  idea  of  the  power 
of  their  medicine  men  to  perform  wonderful  things  are  given  here: 

Old  Ngunu  near  Machakos  —  a  man  of  great  reputation,  who 
was  consulted  by  people  from  a  long  distance  from  the  Kitui 
district  —  was  especially  noted  for  his  love-powders,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  said  to  be  able  even  to  allure  wild  birds  to  him- 
self and  to  make  them  perch  on  his  knee  when  he  sat  outside 
his  hut. 

NthengG  (the  bück),  a  medicine  man  at  Kibwezi  who  died 
before  my  time,  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  »Stretch  his  blanket 
out  in  the  air  and  then  sit  on  it,  floating  in  the  air».  He  is  also 
said  to  have  roasted  meat  by  hanging  a  crock  with  meat  in  it 
on  the  ceiling  of  his  hut.  He  then  put  »medicine»  in  the  fire 
on  the  hearth,  after  which  the  flames,  without  injuring  the  walls, 
climbed  up  them  and  enveloped  the  jar  tili  the   meat  was  roasted. 

Another  person  near  Kibwezi  whom  I  came  across  was  said 
to  be  able  to  transform  a  stick  into  a  snake,  and  yet  another 
asserted  that  he  could  cut  a  goat's  head  off  and  make  it  come  to 
life  again.  When  I  promised  them  a  high  reward  for  a  proof  of 
their  powers,  they  could  only  produce  foolish  evasions. 

Tricks  as  the  above-mentioned  are  called  in  Kikamba  hama, 
which  is  best  translated  as    »miracles »  performed  by  magic  means. 
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3.     The  medicine  man  as  a  healer  (of  illnesses). 

Illnesses  arc  sent  by  thc  spirits,  when  thcy  for  any  reason 
are  angry  with  the  living,  or  they  are  caused  by  black  niagic  on 
they  part  of  some  evil-disposed  person,  or  finally  they  may  be  real 
illnesses,  contracted  in  a  natural  way.  This  last  cause,  however. 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  least  usual.  To  get  to  know  whicli 
of  these  three  is  the  cause  of  the  illncss  onc  goes  to  thc  medicine 
man,  who  ascertains  the  cause  by  divination.  If  the  illncss  has 
been  sent  by  the  spirits  because  they  are  displeased  with  their 
surviving  relations  and  consider  themselves  neglected  by  them, 
the  medicine  man  often  prcscribes  no  other  remedy  exccpt  ordering 
that  an  offering  should  be  brought  and  kütani,  the  spirit-dance, 
should  be  danced. 

To  eure  an  illncss  is  called  kivota  in  Kikamba.  It  does  not, 
by  any  means,  form  part  of  every  medicine  man's  practicc.  Just 
as  there  are  some  medicine  men  who  arc  exclusively  occupied  with 
kuausm-xw^,  so  there  are  others  who  do  nothing  but  eure  illnesses. 
A  viundu  imid  who  gives  himself  exclusively  to  this  and  does  not 
use  divinatory  calabashes  is  called  an  Unna.  The  individual  me- 
dicine man  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  treat  many  different  kinds 
of  illncss;  he  appears  rather  to  be  what  onc  might  call  a  special- 
ist. This  may  pcrhaps  explain  the  great  number  of  medicine  men. 
For  different  illnesses  onc  must  consult  dificrent  people.  It  is 
Said  that  thc  inundii  viu>)  cannot  eure  his  own  children  nor  can 
a  man  skilled  in  'gondui  do  this. 

The  wcll-known  method  of  a  medicine  man  prctcnding  to 
take  from  a  patient's  body  thc  objects  which  havc  caused  the 
illncss,  I  hav^c  never  seen  practised,  in  Ukamba  (cf  however  the 
sucking  of  the  sick  woman's  forchead  and  toes  described  above). 
Vet  it  seems  to  be  practised,  according  to  the  Statement  of  the 
missionary  Säuberlich,  who  informcd  mc  that,  among  other  cases, 
he  once  saw  a  vinndu  viu.^  take  out  a  tooth,  after  which  the  patient 
immediately  declared  that  he  was  better  1. 

Madness    in  discussed  on  p.   240.     I  wish  to  add  here  that  a 

'  The  Kikuyu  medicine  man  sucks  different  objects  out  of  thc 
sick  jjcr.son's  stomach,  e.  g.  glass  beads,  gra.><s,  leaves  and  other  rub- 
bish,  put  there  by  some  enemy.  j.  Cayzac.  Witchcraft  in  Kikuyu. 
-Man    1912,   p.    127. 
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medicine  man  declared  that  he  could  eure  madness  in  this  way: 
He  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  the  aftlicted  person  was 
placed,  and  then  covered  the  hole  up  and  lit  a  fire  above  it.  The 
next  morning  the  patient  would  be  well.  The  author  saw  a  man 
treated  in  this  manner  and  he  seemed  normal  after  the  treatment. 
To  eure  madness  the  medieine  men  also  use  a  deeoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ereeper  muGolo  (Sapindaeeae),  whieh  is  given  to  the 
siek  person  to  drink  and  with  which  he  is  washed. 

Ouite  a  usual  way  to  eure  an  illness  is  for  the  siek  person 
to  sit  on  the  ground  and  the  inundii  mud  then  sticks  pegs  in  the 
ground  all  round  him  and  fastens  them  with  a  eord.  In  this  way 
all  evil  influenees  are  shut  out. 

The  terms  muti  and  tnupcea.  We  have  already  often 
mentioned  »medicine»,  and  it  is  neeessary  to  explain  a  little 
more  clearly  what  the  natives  mean  by  this.  In  Kikamba  there  are 
two  expressions  for  it,  muti  and  mupcBa,  whieh  seem  to  imply 
a  real  distinction.  The  first  expression  is  more  our  sense  of  the 
Word  'medicine,  physic',  and  is  eertainly  identical  with  muth  'tree, 
bush,  herb'.  Most  of  the  native  remedies  are,  of  eourse,  prepared 
from  vegetable  substances.  These  remedies,  real  or  imaginary,  will 
be  discussed  separately  later  on,  as  they  are  not  known  merely 
to  the  medicine  men,  nor  are  they  —  at  least  to  any  extent  — -  used 
in  magic.  They  may  thus  be  used  by  anyone.  The  nmpcBa,  on  the 
other  band,  is  a  medieine  of  a  more  or  less  magie  charaeter.  Now 
there  are  eertainly  a  great  many  laymen  who  know  that  a  certain 
plant  may  be  used  as  inupcEa  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  one  is 
therefore  tempted  to  ask  why  they  go  to  the  medicine  man,  when 
they  themselves  possess  this  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  they  know 
for  what  purpose  a  certain  mufiCBa  is  used,  but  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  The  result  is  that  only  those  wo  know  »the  key», 
so  to  speak,  to  a  niupcea,  its  kipiao,  as  the  Akamba  call  it^,  can 
use  it.  An  instanee  may  be  given  to  illustrate  this.  The  tniiQui  wa 
ndt,  a  plant  of  somewhat  rare  occurenee  in  the  Kibwezi  distriet,  is 
■>nup(ea  for  sterility  in  women.  The  patient  is  washed  for  some 
days  with  a  deeoction  of  this,  which  is  also  rubbed  on  her  head. 
When  next  she  menstruates,  she  has  eoitus  with  her  husband  and 
can    then    have  children.     This  medieine,  however,  has  no  certain 

^   <  piaa  'perform  the  rites  which  give  power  to  a  miipcea  . 
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eftect  before  its  kifiifHo  is  used,  and  this  is  only  knovvn  to  the 
medicine  man.  It  consists  of  the  latter  placing  a  portion  of  food 
round  the  plant  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  aimu,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  medicine  should  have  the  desired 
efifect.  On  p.  241  \ve  have  described  the  process  of  digging  roots 
for  medicine  and  this  is  just  a  case  of  a  kipiao.  The  roots  alone 
have  not  sufficient  efficacy. 

4.    The  medicine  man  as  a  practiser  of  public   magic  (for 
the  good  of  the  whole  Community). 

The  removing  of  epidemics.  When  severe  epidemics  attack 
people  or  cattle  (e.  g.  rinderpest)  the  Akaniba  go  to  the  jnundu  viu» 
with  their  difficulty.  In  Machakos  it  has  been  the  practice  on  such 
occasions  for  the  medicine  men  to  order  the  atiama  to  pretend  to 
drive  the  young  people  out  to  the  steppe,  where  they  then  per- 
formed  dances  (their  usual  ones,  but  in  this  case  with  a  religious- 
magic  purpose).  Towards  the  evening  a  goat  was  taken  there  and 
killed,  and  the  young  people  were  smeared  with  ^ondai,  in  the  usual 
manner.  Then  they  have  to  run  home  to  the  villages,  thus  re- 
turning  in  the  same  way  as  they  came  out.  The  idea  is  that  the 
illness  has  been  driven  out  from  theni  and  left  behind  on  the 
steppe.  The  goat  has  possibly  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  scape- 
goat,  for  if  it  were  only  to  be  used  in  and  for  the  preparation  of 
'gondui,  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  kill  it  at  home. 
There  are  several  examples  of  the  goat  being  used  as  a  scape- 
goat  among  the  Bantu  tribes,  e.  g.  in  South  Africa  (according  to 
D.  Kidd)  and  in   UgandaV 

It  often  happens  that  the  medicine  man  can  prevent  infectious, 
epidemic  diseases,  as  in  his  dreams  he  gcts  Information  from  the 
aimu  that  such  diseases  are  Coming,  diseases  such  as  nnvimti 
(rinderpest,  or,  when  it  afifects  human  beings,  a  tumour-like  dis- 
ease)  or  kiapi.  I  was  told  of  a  medicine  man  in  Machakos,  called 
Mbiti,  who  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people  Coming  car- 
rying  sacks  of  bast,  filled  with  the  blood  of  cattle  infected  with 
kiafn,  a  sign  that  this  disease  was  approaching.  The  dreani  came 
from  the  aimu,  wlio  at  the  same  time  gave  the  man  instructions 
as    to    how    the    disease  might  be  prevented,   a'nd  because  of  this 

^   Ashe,   Two   Kings  of  Uganda,   p.    320. 
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they  proceeded  to  act  in   the  following  way,  when  he  bad  informed 
the  eiders  of  the  danger  which  threatened: 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  nzama  gathered  together 
at  the  medicine  man's  hut,  and  the  young  people  came  and  danced 
there.  In  a  crock  a  'gondut  was  mixed,  consisting  of  water,  sugar- 
cane,  flour  from  the  Penicillaria  {mwcp)  as  well  as  miiw,  the  Con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  from  a  goat  and  also  »plants,  brought  from 
the  wilderness».  The  mixture  was  distributed  by  an  old  man  and 
woman  and  given  to  those  present  to  drink.  Next  morning  came 
the  others,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  nzama,  and  the  children. 
They  were  made  to  drink  of  a  similar  mixture,  but  with  other 
ingredients.  The  former  ot  these  two  drinks  was  considered  the 
more  potent,  as  the  atmma  possess  greater  magic  power  than  ordi- 
nary  people.  Besides,  the  medicine  man  is  in  closer  relation  to 
the  old  people,  with  whom  he  often  co-operates,  and  who  give 
him  assistance  on  several  occasions,  such  as  the  building  of  his 
hut.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  that  the  youths  and 
girls  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing  purification 
ceremony,  are  almost  placed  on  a  level  wich  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  people  in  the  Community.  This  may  depend  on  a 
kind  of  influence  of  opposites:  just  because  the  young  do  not 
possess  any  magic  power,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  those  who  possess  this  power  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  actual  distribution  af  the  'gondw  beverage  proceeds  as 
foUows.  The  pitcher  is  placed  right  in  front  of  two  adjacent  ba- 
nana  trees  which  are  connected  by  a  garland  fastened  round  them 
at  about  a  man's  height.  This  garland,  which  is  made  of  the 
plant  musoha  (Ipomoea),  is  also  bound  round  the  neck  of  the  pit- 
cher. Those  who  are  present  are  made  to  take  their  places  one 
by  one  between  the  two  trees,  turn  towards  the  pitcher,  and,  after 
drinking,  they  have  to  move  off  to  the  right,  between  the  pitcher 
and  the  banana  tree  on  the  right.  Sometimes  three  banana  plants 
are  used,  in  which  case  those  who  are  to  drink  stand  between  two 
and  turn  their  back  to  the  third. 

Next  day,  the  third,  a  goat  of  the  colour  that  the  aimu  has  indi- 
cated  is  brought  to  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  out  on  the  steppe, 
where  all  the  people  have  assembled  and  where  the  young  people 
perform  dances.    Some  'oondiu,  in    which  mtitq    —  one  of  the  most 
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frequently  used  uondm  plants  —  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  jirepared 
from  the  goat,  and  the  assembled  people  are  sprinkled  with  it. 
The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  eaten  as  at  an  ordinary  sacrificial  mea!. 
A  part  of  it  is  probabK'  also  sacrificed  to  the  spirits.  Then  they 
all  return  honie  running.  The  disease  - —  or  in  this  case  the  danger 
of  the  epidemic  falling  upon  them  —  has  been  left  behind  on  the 
steppe. 

The  above-described  method  of  driving  away  an  epidemic 
{kwinduha  uioau)  is  called  ^sruka^,  a  word  which  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  ^siuko  'ford  over  a  stream'-. 
The  banana  plants  fastened  together  form  quite  obviousK' 
a  passage,  a  door,  thus  giving  us  a  new  example  of  the  well- 
knovvn  conception  of  the  entrance  or  the  door  as  a  boundary 
between  the  outer  world  with  its  many  dangers  and  a  region  free 
from  these  dangers,  and  then  as  a  means  of  changing  from 
one  condition  to  another.  In  the  special  case  we  have  described 
the  people  were  both  purified  with  'gondui  and  then  went  through 
the  door,  leaving  all  the  evil  influence  behind  them.  This  should 
of  itself  be  sufficiently  effective,  and  the  third  day's  procedure  is 
probably  an  addition  from  an  originally  independent  purification 
ceremony.  Its  resemblance  to  the  above-described  method  is 
in  favour  of  this.  In  191 1  near  Engelani  (Ngilani),  north  of  Ma- 
chakos,  I  saw  a  door  of  this  sort  consisting  of  two  banana  trees. 
About  a  dozen  people,  I  was  told,  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  mwhmu  (a  tumour-like  disease),  and  the  population  of  the 
district  were  in  great  distress.  Then  one  evening  a  man  met  an 
one-legged  spirit  on  a  path,  who  said  to  him:  »Go  to  Mbiti  (the 
medicine  man)  and  teil  him  to  take  jnuw  from  a  black  goat  and 
purify  the  people». 

I  have  noted  from  East  Ukamba  two  purification  ceremonies 
of  this  type,  one  of  which  is  in  the  main  identical  with  the  forego- 
ing.  The  door  is  composed  in  this  case  of  two  trees  or  posts 
drivcn  into  the  ground,  between  which  the  plant  musolla  (Ipomoea) 
is  fastened.     A   goat  is  killcd  and  iiondin  prepared   from  it.     Each 


'  The  word  is  translated  by  Hofman  (Wörterbuch)  as  «der  bogen 
durch  den  der  iniindu  niiu  die  leute  schlüpfen  lässt,  wenn  er  sie  gegen 
krankheiten   feit». 

■  The  only  verb  suika  that  I  know  means  'to  waken  from  an  ap- 
jjareiitly   dead   condition,    waken  from   death'.     Cf.   also  sioka   'to   return  . 

ArchOr.   I.indhlom  18 
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person  drinks  and  then  goes  through  the  door  and  then,  by  means 
of  branches  of  vintq,  is  sprinkled  vvith  ^^ondm  on  the  forehead, 
breast  and  back.  The  medicine  man  then  cracks  with  a  whip, 
{)n2inaOu),  upon  which  all  present,  without  looking  back,  have  to 
run  a  good  part  of  the  way  from  the  villages.  On  their  return 
they  get  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  dead  goat,  which 
they  fasten  round  the  right  instep  with  fibres  of  kio'ggzva  (Sanse- 
viera  sp.)-  The  seventh  day  afterwards  they  go  away  from  the  villages 
and  throw  the  piece  of  skin  away,  saying:  »Possessor  of  mzuimu, 
take  it  (the  disease),  here  it  is»  (mzvcend  mwtmu,  osa  nusu).  The 
procedure  is  called  mwitaito  <  kwUana  'to  eure  each  other'. 

In  Kitui  I  heard  an  account  of  another  kind  of  inwitano  that 
was  in  vogue  there.  The  medicine  man  ordered  everyone  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  to  deposit  on  a  path  some  red  glass  beads 
{smma  ndiind)  and  a  little  red  earth  (inbii)  as  an  ofifering  to  Mwi- 
tualali,  an  one-legged  spirit  who  dwells  on  the  mountain  ot  Mutitu, 
about  30  kilometres  north-east  of  the  Kitui  government  Station.  This 
spirit,  say  the  Akamba,  was  an  old  man,  who  lived  very  long  ago. 
On  the  mountain  there  is  to  be  found  a  pond  in  which  he  lives, 
but  which  I  could  not  find  when  I  climbed  up  there.  In  the  pond 
there  is  also  said  to  be  a  gigantic  serpent,  which  sometimes  sets 
the  water  in  motion  and  rises  up  in  it.  I  could  never  find  out 
what  was  the  relation  of  the  spirit  and  the  serpent  to  each  other. 
As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  of  the  type  that 
is  called  mukii'gga-inbua,  one  of  the  monsters  of  the  populär  Imagi- 
nation, a  serpent  of  supernatural  proportions,  which  devours  hu- 
man beings  and  cattle.  It  is  said  to  appear  in  the  Tana  River, 
the  lakes  Naiwasha  and  Nakuru  and  some  other  places.  Some 
years  ago  an  Englishman  is  said  to  have  seriously  sought  for  this 
mysterious  serpent,  which  is  said  to  be  so  long  that  it  »Stretches 
over  mountains  and  Valleys».  I  immediately  suspected  that  this 
was  a  case  of  some  old  conception  of  the  rainbow,  and  this  is 
suggested  by  the  word  xibua  'rain'.  The  Akamba,  however,  call 
the  rainbow  utapz.  My  surmise  was  confirmed  when  later  on, 
during  my  study  of  the  Tharaka  language,  I  learnt  that  the  rain- 
bow there  is  called  just  mukn^ga-mbiij-a.  The  Akikuyu  call  it  by 
the  same  name  and  also  believe  that  it  is  a  big  serpent,  a  con- 
ception which,  in  addition,  is  met  with  among  different  peoples 
here    and    there  in   the  world.     Another  kind  of  gigantic  serpent, 
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which  in  the  same  way  devours  people,  is  said  to  dvvell  in  a  big 
grass  basket  in  a  hole  on  the  bottom  of  the  Httle  river  Manza  just  west 
of  Machakos.  The  natives  teil  of  a  Suaheli  who  passed  by  there  at 
nighttime  and  was  drawn  down  into  tlic  depths,  but  succccded  in 
escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  tongue  and   an   eye. 

5.    The  connection  of  the  medicine  man  with  agriculture. 

Rainmaking. 

The  principal  industr}-  of  the  Akamba  is  agriculture,  and  the 
women,  who  have  the  management  of  this  as  their  lot,  iike  to 
consult  the  vmndii  mit,)  concerning  the  time  for  sovving,  reaping, 
etc.  Sowing  depends  of  course  on  the  arrival  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  as  tlie  rain  is  oftcn  late  and  sometimes  falls  cntirely  to  ar- 
rive,  the  women  are  naturally  very  anxious  to  get  to  know  through 
the  medicine  man  when  the  fertilizing  rain  may  be  ex[)ected  and 
liow  they  must  act  so  as  not  to  hinder  or  retard  its  arrival.  His 
Instructions  with  regard  to  this  have  to  be  carefully  followed,  a 
breach  of  them  might  cause  the  complete  non-appearance  of  the 
rain.  Sometimes,  on  his  own  initiative,  he  interferes  in  the 
women's  cultivation  of  the  ficlds.  Thus,  during  my  stay  in  Ma- 
chakos, a  vmndu  niiu  forbade  the  women  to  drive  the  birds  away 
from  the  fields,  sa)üng  that  he  would  do  it  himself  by  a  special 
means.  The  medicine  man  appears  also,  with  regard  to  agri- 
culture, as  a  practiser  of  public  magic  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
communit}^,  just  as  we  have  seen  him  doing  the  same  thing,  when 
it  was  a  question  of  preventing  impending  epidemics. 

At  the  occurence  of  a  drought  which  threatens  the  hnrvest 
the  women  gather  together,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  chap.  XI.  6, 
when  they  thought  the  crop  in  danger.  Bcating  their  drums 
{kipismbo)  they  march  from  village  to  village,  and  each  woman. 
who  has  land,  must  join  them.  No  one  dares  to  stay  away,  and 
those  who  do  not  come  out  quickly  enough  are  loaded  with  in- 
sulting  epithets  ^Oq'tt  sn  na  ^^ij^olano,  the  wives  have  a  meeting', 
the  Akamba  say  ^  When  the  band  lias  grown  to  an  imposing 
number,  they  direct  their  course  to  the  medicine  man  to  htar  his 
opinion    about    the    drought.     All    the  young  people  and  also  the 


^    ^golano:   cf.    knlan>a    to   heap    up,    assemble'. 
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atuima  prefer  to  keep  away  vvhen  the  women  come  forward.  In 
191 1  I  chanced  to  meet  a  band  of  women  who  were  on  their  way 
in  this  fashion  to  the  above  mentioned  Ngunu.  They  were  uttering 
shrill  cries  (?z,  n,  ui,  tn)  and  singing  songs  the  subject  matter  of 
which  was  sexual.  A  part  of  these  which  I  succeeded  afterwards  in 
taking  down,  is  as  follows: 

ea,  e!  ea,  eeh! 

tauma  kwasa  we  come  from  afar 

kumandea  kino  mun\o  to  find  salt  for  the  kino'^, 

kana  kia  kiukm.  penis  erigetur. 

21,  u  uh.  uhl 

The  meaning  of  this  is:  we  come  to  get  rain,  so  that  we  can 
get  food  for  our  husbands,  who  cannot  accompHsh  their  sexual 
duties,  if  they  are  weak  from  hunger. 

Having  arrived  at  Ngunu's  village  the  women  danced  the 
küunn  and  spent  the  night  there.  No  sexual  intercouise  with  the 
medicine  man,  however,  enters  into  the  programme;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  clearly  considered  injurious  to  the  purpose  in  view,  for 
it  is  said  that  on  a  previous  occasion  of  the  same  kind  Ngunu 
could  not  master  his  passions  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
only  two  out  of  about  20  children  that  he  had  are  still  living. 
During  the  night  the  medicine  man  placed  himself  in  communica- 
tion  with  the  spirits  and  received  Instructions  from  them  as  to 
w'hat  should  be  done  against  the  drought. 

The  dances  were  continued  the  next  day,  and  then  they 
young  people  as  well  coUected  at  Ngunu's  village  and  performed 
their  dances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  role  of  the  medicine  man  as  a  rain- 
■maker  is  in  no  way  prominent  among  the  Akamba,  and  one  can 
scarcely  say  he  exists  in  comparison,  for  instance,  with  the  rain- 
makers  in  South  Africa.  The  author  has  neither  seen  or  heard 
any  mention  of  a  medicine  man  using  sympathetic  magic  to  pro- 
duce  rain.  His  task  in  this  case  seems  principally  to  be  that  of 
finding  a  way  to  propitiate  the  spirits,  as  it  is  they  who,  from 
malevolence  or  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  have  survived  them, 
prevent  the  rain  from  Coming. 

A    certain    amount    of  rain   magic  of  a  more  private  kind  is, 


^  The  female  pudenda. 
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however,  carried  on.  Some  at  least  of  thc  invertcd  jars,  wiiich 
arc  Seen  here  and  therc  in  the  fields,  are  thus  meant  to  cause 
rain,  while  on  thc  other  band  otbers  are  merely  to  frighten  the 
porcupines,  vvhich  are  to  be  rcckoned  among  the  most  dangcrous 
enemies  of  thc  crops.  Otherwise  rain  magic,  both  general  and 
private,  is  of  a  purely  negative  character  and  consists  in  the 
avoidance  of  certain  acts  during  thc  time  of  rain  or  whcn  the 
rain  is  expected.  It  is  thus  forbidden  of  old  to  boil  in  a  crock 
in  the  fields,  and  the  boys  who  protect  the  ripcning  crop  from 
birds  and  other  parasites  bake  their  sweet  potatocs,  or  whatever 
they  have  with  them  for  food,  in  moulds  of  clay  or  other  similar 
things.  If  anyone  ofifends  against  this  injunction  and  it  comes  to 
thc  atuniids  knowledge,  ^ondm  is  prcpared  and  the  field  sprinkled 
u  ith  it.  Its  ovvner  has  to  supply  the  goat  necessary  for  the  puri- 
fication.  This  old  custom  is  still  observed  in  Ulu,  but  has  fallen  into 
disusc  in  East  Ukamba,  at  least  in  thc  Ikutha  district,  wherc  the  very 
frcquent  droughts  werc  explained  to  me  as  being  a  punishment  from 
Mulungu  (viz.  the  ainiii),  bccause  the  fathers  of  the  Akamba  living 
therc  had  ncglected  the  old  precepts.  This  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  thc  difference  between  the  more  abundant  irrigation  and 
the  more  even  rain  fall  of  the  western  tract  of  land  and  East 
Ukamba's  paucity  of  running  water  and  its  more  fitfuUy  occurring 
rainy  seasons. 

In  Kikumbuliu  during  the  rainy  scason  they  do  not  boil  salt- 
petrc,  from  which  salt  is  prcpared  and  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  snuff.  We  have  seen  in  Chap.  XI  that  an  oath  with  kij)iiu 
may  not  be  taken  during  this  scason.  A  further  somewhat  Gurions 
Observation  is  that,  because  of  the  rain,  a  man  may  never  beat  his 
wife  in  the  fields,  when  they  are  sovvn.  Finally  on  p.  223  examples 
have  bccn  given  to  show  how  thc  natives  consider  that  all  un- 
usual  cvents  have  an  injurious  influence  on  thc  rain.  Thus  the 
great  famine  of  1898 — 99  was  gcncrally  considcrcd  by  the  natives 
of  East  Africa  to  be  due  to  thc  building  of  thc  Uganda  railway, 
and,  when  the  work  on  the  railway  approached  Kisumu  on  Lake 
\'ictoria  and  thc  rain  happencd  not  to  come  even  there,  they 
werc  still  further  strengthened  in  their  bclief.  This  idea,  however, 
was  perhaps  due  less  to  the  unusual  incident  per  se  than  to  the 
rails,    the   »rope  of  iron»   laid  over  the  land.     As  Hildebrandt  has 
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already  pointed  out  ^,  no  Instruments  of  iron  have,  from  olden 
times,  been  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  although  al- 
ready by  his  time  a  few  iron  picks  had  come  into  use,  even  to- 
day  one  can  see  Kamba  vvomen,  even  in  the  villages  just  outside 
the  two  government  stations,  using  the  primitive  stake  for  digg- 
ing.  When,  some  years  ago,  in  Kitui,  a  supply  of  iron  picks 
were  ordered  so  that  they  might  be  given  out  gratis  among  the 
natives,  they  remained  for  the  most  part  it  the  Station.  The  na- 
live  would  not  accept  them.  That  in  many  cases  iron  is  surroun- 
ded  by  a  taboo  is  a  fact  that  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
and  is  wide-spread  and  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
metal  in  question  is  considered  as  an  object  that  has  a  special 
power,  which  may  have  a  strong,  and  often  fatal,  influence  on 
the  things  or  persons  that  come  into  contact  with  it.  For  talis- 
mans  to  produce  or  prevent  rain  see  p.   288. 


6.     Magicians. 

It  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  recali  the  vital  role  which  magic 
plays  in  the  life  of  primitive  people.  That  this  is  the  case  also 
among  the  Akamba  may  be  concluded  already  from  what  has 
preceded.  It  has  been  shown  how,  even  in  the  simplest  accident 
which  may  happen  to  him  the  native  may  suspect  the  influence 
the  an  enemy  or  a  rival,  trying  to  injure  him  by  means  of  zcok 
The  Word  may  be  conveniently  rendered  by  »witchcraft,  magic», 
this  conception  being  then  taken  in  both  good  and  bad,  protective 
and  injurious  senses  (white  and  black  magic).  The  concrete  means 
is  also  called  woi.  When  young  persons  suddenly  die,  this  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  wot  of  some  enemy.  In  such  an  unimportant 
case  as  that  of  the  goats  going  astray  and  running  off  when  the}' 
are  grazing,  one  may  go  to  the  medicine  man  to  kuausha,  to  find 
out  if  it  was  an  accident  or  brought  about  by  some  enemy;  and 
if,  for  instance,  some  one  happens  to  fall  from  the  tree  and  hurt 
himself  when  occupied  in  hanging  up  beehives,  it  is  certainly  due 
to  100%.  We  can  easily  understand  that  this  is  thought  to  be  the 
case  when  something  more  unusual  happens.  It  is  thus  considered 
very  suspicious  and  due  to  ivoi  on  the  part  of  some  enemy,  ifone 

^  Die   Wakamba,   p.   372. 
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happens  to  be  hit  by  excrement  from  a  fl>'ing  hauk  or  crow. 
The  author  heard  of  a  person  to  uhom  an  accident  of  this  kiiul 
happened'  and  who  at  once  destroyed  everything  he  was  wearing 
at  the  time  and  was  also  purified  vvith  'gondiu.  How  afraid  they 
aie  of  Coming  upon  icoi  everyvvherc  is  shown,  among  other  things, 
by  the  fact  that  when  guests  are  entertained,  the  host  first  tastes 
what  is  ofifered  so  as  to  show  that  it  does  not  contain  poison  or 
any  magic  power.     This  is  the  case   especially  with  beer. 

Destructive  icoi,  black  magic,  is  punished  with  death  —  we 
liave  often  seen  it  done  by  lynching,  kiuol)  —  if  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  Community.  The  mundu  muj  never  meddles  with  this,  he  is 
only  a  »white»  magician;  those  who  practise  it  are  called  inzvoi 
{the  same  root  as  in  wo'i)^.  We  have  seen  that,  in  general,  one 
can  only  become  a  medicine  man  by  being  born  vvith  a  dispo- 
sition  towards  it,  while  it  is  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
vnvoi  to  become  one  oneself-. 

The  Akamba  in  Ulu  look  upon  the  people  in  the  Kitui  district 
as  more  powerful  in  magic  than  themselves,  and  those  in  Kitui 
who  want  to  become  really  proficient  in  black  magic  go  up  to  the 
Athaka  (Atharaka)  and  the  Ambele  (Ambere)  in  the  north.  It  was 
my  Intention  to  visit  the  former  people,  but  my  carriers  refused 
to  accompany  me.  »W'e  are  not  afraid  of  the  Athakas'  spear  and 
sword»,  they  said,  »but  they  will  destroy  us  with  their  magic». 
It  is  recognized  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  primitive  people  to 
mistrust    strangers    and    to    ascribe    magic    power     to  them.     The 

^  Research  into  the  literature  would  certainly  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover  this  word  with  the  same  meaning  in  a  great  number  of  Bantu 
•dialects,  at  least  among  the  East  and  South  dialects.  I  have  noted  mrogi 
in  the  Kikuyu  language  and  in  Kisukuma  (south  of  Lake  Victoria), 
moloi  among  the  Bechuana  and  Bavenda,  tnuuibi  in  Kimatumbi  (Kilwa 
district.  German  East  Africa),  tiyaii-'i  in  Kimakonde  (Lindi  distr.,  G.  E.  \.) 
and  uoyi  (pl.  baloyi)  among  the  Batonga  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
The  verb  loga  in  Kisuaheli  and  other  dialects  means  'to  bewitch'. 
Meinhof,  Grundriss  einer  Lautlehre  der  Bantusprachen,  p.  173,  gives 
a   similar  verbal    root   for    »Primitive   Bantu». 

-  Hobley  e.xpresses  the  difference  between  a  minidit  mio  and  a 
miiiidii  nra'Of  in  a  somewhat  obscure  way  (Akamba  p.  53):  »A  medicine 
man  is  called  Muoiin  (in  Kikamba  no  word  ends  in  a  consonantj  or 
Muoii  .  .  .  The  Muoiin  is  a  person  who  deals  in  black  art  .  .  .  A  miitnUi 
»tue  is  a  more  harmless  person,  he  deals  in  what  we  may  call  white 
magic  ...  - 
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Akamba  also  go  westwards,  to  the  Akikuyu,  and  when  forme rly 
the  trade  Caravans  came  to  Mombasa,  they  took  the  opportunity 
of  Consulting  the  magicians  at  the  coast.  All  this  is  done,  how- 
ever,  chiefly  to  obtain  protection  and  advantages  for  themselves  > 
those  vvho  wish  to  practise  black  magic  themselves  are  in  the 
minority. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  how  this  black  magic  is 
practised. 

A  thief  can  obtain  from  a  niwo\  a  magic  substance  which 
will  make  the  dwellers  in  the  village,  in  which  he  intends  to  steal 
at  night,  sleep  so  deeply  that  they  do  not  waken  after  he  lias 
stretched  out  his  magic  kipitm  towards  the  village.  This  method 
has  also  been  employed  by  the  Akamba  in  nocturnal  plundering 
expeditions  against  the  Masai  and  Akikuyu,  and  thus  as  a  general 
magic  recognized  and  practised  by  the  Community.  Further  Krapf 
relates  how  the  Akamba  with  whom  in  1849  ^e  journeyed  up 
from  the  coast  put  mup<za  in  the  camp-fires  to  make  themselves 
invisible  to  their  enemies.  And  a  young  man  who  visits  his 
sweetheart  at  night-time  in  her  mother's  hut,  before  he  dares  to 
steal  in,  usually  also  produces  deep  sleep  among  those  inside  by 
means  of  magic  medicine.  This  is  done  by  opening  the  door  a 
little  and  pushing  the  medicine  into  the  fire  with  a  long  stick. 

Those  whose  cattle  are  sick  and  who  wish  to  damage  their 
enemies'  flocks  take  the  blood  of  a  diseased  animal  and  with  it 
smear  the  entrance  to  the  others'  cattle-kraals  or  pour  the  blood 
on  the  path  leading  to  them.  This  method  may  be  called  a  kind 
of  contagious  magic,  though  the  effect,  if  there  is  any,  is  very 
likely  due  to  pure  infection. 

To  get  rid  of  a  real  or  supposed  enemy,  when  one  visits  a 
beer  party  in  his  Company  at  some  other  person's  hut,  it  is  ne- 
cessary,  when  a  suitable  occasion  presents  itself,  to  put  the  magic 
medicine  rapidly  into  his  beer  and  stir  it  once,  uttering  silent  curses. 
A  thing  that  I  have  not  myself  heard  of,  but  which  Hoffman^ 
relates,  is  that  one  can  injure  a  person  by  undertaking  some  mani- 
pulations  with  his  footsteps,  which  is,  as  is  known,  a  widespread 
belief,  not  only  among  so-called  primitive  peoples.  They  smear  a 
thorn  with  zoof  and  put  it  in  the  man's  tracks. 


1   J.   Hoffmann.   Geburt,   Heirat   und  Tod,   p.   20. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  word  kipaggona  means,  first 
'sacrifice'  (see  p.  218)  secondly  'magic  medicine'^  (see  p.  241).  ki/'i- 
andea  tmindii  kipa^gona,  lit.  'to  plant  kipaggona  for  someone',  is 
the  Standing  phrase  for  the  prevalent  method  of  depositing  magic 
medicine  for  an  enemy,  for  instance  on  the  path  to  his  hut  or  at 
its  entrance.  When  lie  treads  on  the  »medicine»,  he  will  soon  die 
or  at  least  become  ill. 

A  kipaggqna  must  be  used  exactly  as  the  medicine  man  or 
magician  j)rescibes.  A  depature  from  these  instructions,  even  if 
involuntary,  makes  the  ki:pa)igqna  inetfectual,  ic  is  then  »broken«, 
as  it  is  Said  {kuttäa  kirpiaggona  <  ktitiäa  'to  break').  I  remember 
a  case  when  two  persons  were  ordered  by  a  medicine  man  to 
proceed  in  a  certain  way.  While  they  were  doing  their  best  to- 
carry  out  his  instructions,  a  third  person  came  to  the  place,  and 
so  the  kipaggona  »was  broken».  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such' 
circumstances,  the  witch  doctor  can  easily  find  an  excuse  if  his 
instructions  do  not  bring  about  any  result.  His  dient  could  not 
have  foUowed  them  sufficiently  carefully. 

But  hpa'ogona  is  not  always  assigned  to  »black  magic  >. 
kuOandea  mwUm  ktp)aggona,  for  instance,  means  to  make  use 
of  love  medicine  for  a  girl,  for  whom  a  man  has  an  unrequited 
afifection,  so  as  to  arouse  her  love  in  return   but  not  to  injure  her. 

There  are  people  who,  merely  by  stretching  out  their  index 
finger  towards  an  objectionable  person,  can  cause  his  death.  This 
power  may  even  be  possessed  involuntarily  (from  birth?)  by  people 
who  never  use  black  magic;  and  to  avoid  mishaps,  they  keep  their 
hands  closed,  when  they  want  to  point  something  out  (kwolotä), 
and  point  with  the  knuckle  of  the  index  finger. 

In  former  times,  it  is  said,  there  were  men  skilled  in  ^vo>^ 
who  could  kill  an  enemy  merely  by  a  look.  A  simple  means  of 
causing  an  injury,  which  can  be  used  by  anyone,  is  to  place  magic 
medicine  in  the  opcn  hand  and  blow  it  in  the  direction  of  an 
enemy,    who  is  injured   by  it,  even  if  he  is  a  long  distance  away. 

Some  persons  skilled  in  black  magic  have  also  the  power  of 
transforming    themselves    into    wild    animals    —    an    idea    that  we 

1  These  two  different  meanings  of  ktpjaggqna  are  really  not  so 
unlike  each  other.  A  closer  study  of  the  sacrifice  shows  us  numerous 
cases  of  a  magical  character  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  magic  rites- 
may  pass  over  into  sacrificial   actions. 
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ifind  among  many  African  peoples  —  and  in  this  form  are  able 
to  carry  out  their  ghastly  intentions  with  impunity.  In  Kikumbuliu 
I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  dragged  away  from  his  village  during 
the  night  by  a  Hon,  which  was  nothing  but  one  of  his  enemies. 
The  expert  in  magic  turns  himself  into  a  lion  by  daubing  his  face 
with  a  certain  kind  of  mufjcsa  and  by  eating  a  small  portion  of  the 
powdered  skin  and  claws  of  a  Hon.  The  people  in  KikumbuHu 
seem  to  occupy  themselves  a  good  deal  with  black  magic,  a  part 
of  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Giriama  tribe.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  an  expert  in  zvox  can  take  the  Hfe  of  an  enemy  he 
fears  by  giving  certain  instructions  to  one  of  his  cocks.  The  cock 
:flies  to  the  hut  of  the  man  indicated,  perches  on  the  roof  and 
•crows.  When  the  man  comes  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  the 
cock  moves,  by  raeans  of  the  w<?J-power  of  his  master,  into  his 
body  (!).  The  man  dies,  unless  they  can  discover  what  is  the 
■matter  with  him. 

In  KikumbuHu  I  was  also  told  of  a  little  mystic  figure  Hke  a 
man  which  »the  whites  make  out  of  clay».  By  means  of  ivoi  this 
■can  be  set  in  motion  and  sent  into  the  body  of  an  enemy's  wife 
when  she  is  pregnant,  thus  causing  a  miscarriage.  The  thing  is 
caHed  kmimva  (i.  e.  miscarriage).  It  is  possible  that  this  idea 
originales  from  natives  who  have  seen  European  children  playing 
with  doHs. 

The  weU-known  beHef  that  hair  and  nails  are  an  essential 
part  of  a  human  being  and  therefore  can  be  used  in  black  magic 
is  also  found  among  the  Akamba.  They  are  consequently  very 
■careful  not  to  leave  hair  or  nails  that  have  been  cut  lying  about 
but  bury  them  or  hide  them  in  some  other  way.  And  even  if  the 
'hair  is  not  picked  up  by  a  human  being  directly,  it  may  be  taken 
by  a  bird,  and  then  one  does  not  know  whcre  it  will  finish  up. 
Swallows  especially  and  the  little  red-hooded  bird  called  vibihmbth 
are  said  to  look  for  human  hair  etc.  to  help  build  their  nests  with. 
This  is  probably  why  the  swallow  and  her  nest  are  sometimes 
used  in  black  magic.  For  a  similar  reason  practisers  of  this  magic 
make  use  of  the  hyena's  excrement,  which  may  contain  something 
that  proceeds  from  a  human  being,  because  the  hyena  »devours 
everything  that  comes  in  his  way». 

One  seldom  or  never  sees  human  excrement  in  Ukamba,  at 
least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages.    It  was  only  afterwards 
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that  I  remembered  this,  and  so  I  must  content  niyself  with  throwing 
out  a  Suggestion  that  such  clcanliness,  which  is  also  found  among 
a  great  nuniber  of  other  primiti\'e  peoj^les,  has  the  same  basis 
as  the  careful  renioxal  of  hair  and  pieces  of  nails,  namely  the  fear 
•of  black  magic. 

\Ve  have  now  given  an  idea,  though  a  sUght  one,  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  all  the  dangers  which  are  threatened  by 
the  practiser  of  black  magic.  To  protect  himself  the  native  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  use  other  magic.  Thus  one  can  get  from  the 
mtindu  mud,  and  even  from  a  mwoi,  a  kind  of  universal  remed)', 
a  powder  which  protects  one  against  almost  all  kinds  of  evils, 
•against  the  designs  of  enemies,  against  wild  animals  during  jour- 
neys,  etc.  Small  cuts  are  made  in  the  patient's  skin  and  the 
powder  is  inserted  in  these.  The  author  happened  to  see  a  mwoi 
treat  a  person  in  the  following  way:  he  made  a  cut  at  the  ends 
of  his  nails  (the  outermost  parts  of  the  body)  and  then  a  Scratch 
along  his  arms,  over  the  Shoulders,  and  up  to  the  forehead, 
sprinkling  inupcea  in  the  cuts.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  man 
with  a  cut  in  his  forehead,  treated  with  inuj)cca.  They  generally 
inspire  respect,  and  people  will  not  willingly  fall  out  with  one  who 
is  protected  in  this  way.  This  instilled  magic  power  does  not 
onl)-  passively  protect  its  owner,  but  the  protection  may  extend 
even  as  far  as  to  injure  a  person  who  wishes  to  injure  him. 
Another  and  more  usual  active  effect  of  such  medicine  is  for  it 
to  obtain  fa\'our  with  women. 

At  Nzaui  in  the  Kiiungu  district  there  was  (in  191 1)  a  man 
called  Mutune  wa  Taula,  A\ho  was,  at  least  in  Ulu,  widely  known 
for  his  makio,  a  drink  which  protected  the  person  who  drank  it 
against  the  magic  described  above  under  the  name  of  pointing 
out  {kivolotä)  and  kuOanda  ktpa^^^Qna.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
person  who  has  drunk  makio  may  not,  without  danger  to  himself, 
use  these  two  kinds  of  zuoi  against  others.  People  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes  came  to  Mutune  to  buy  jnakio,  and  for  a  rupee  they 
got  a  little  to  drink.  M.  is  said  to  have  learnt  this  art  from  a 
Mukamba  from   Kilimandjaro. 

\\  lien  the  micndu  viud  is  treating  a  person  upon  whom  a 
spell    has    been    cast    b\'  mcans  of  zcot  he  keeps  his  arms  folded 
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during  the  process;  this  is  called  kuÖelama  inoko  in  the  professional 
language. 

Those  who  go  to  law  to  get  an  action  decided  are  anxious 
to  try  to  further  their  cause  by  means  of  magic.  I  remember  an 
old  man  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  had  medicine  beneath  his 
nails  and  stufifed  into  the  ends  of  his  forked  staff^  In  addition, 
when  he  thought  he  was  unobserved,  he  blew  inu])(za  in  the  di- 
rection  of  his  adversary. 

Just  as  thieves  facilitate  their  work  by  means  of  magic,  so 
magic  is  used  as  a  protection  against  robbery.  Over  the  door  of 
the  hut  is  »planted»  a  kvpaugona,  which  has  the  efifect  of  preven - 
ting  the  thief  from  finding  the  way  out  again  or,  if  he  escapes 
successfully,  of  making  his  fingers  stick  fast,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Stolen  object,  and  so  he  is  easily  detected.  This  k'hf)a'ggona  con- 
sists  usually  of  a  hörn  filled  with  inujxza  and  is  thus  of  the  type 
of  h^itui.  One  often  sees  in  addition  protective  objects  of  all  kinds 
above  the  door  of  a  hut.  A  goat-bell,  which  I  once  saw,  was 
Said  to  protect  the  people  of  the  house  from  dying  of  illness.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  eggshells,  fixed  on  a  peg,  stuck  in  above 
the  door.  They  are  the  shells  after  newly-hatched  chickens.  The 
poultry  has  its  sleeping-place  within  the  huts.  If  these  pegs  were 
thrown  away,  the  chickens  might  die.  The  mental  process  of  the 
native  here  is  unknown  to  me,  but  he  might  possibly  reason  as 
foUows;  The  egg  has  hitherto  been  a  safe  dwelling-place  for  the 
chicken.  Now  when  he  leaves  it  this  security  raay  be  retained 
by  putting  the  remains  of  the  old  dwelling-place  above  the  en- 
trance  to  the  new  one. 

Cattle,  the  Akamba's  most  precious  possession,  are  of  course 
also  protected  in  various  way  by  magic  means,  and,  as  one  would 
expect,  this  is  applied  by  preference  to  the  entrance  of  the  cattle 
kraals.  Beasts  of  prey,  lions  and  leopards,  are  specially  feared. 
The  protection  against  these  often  consists  of  an  inverted  jar  con 
taining  ifiujxsa. 

I  saw  a  mundii  niud  make  the  following  arrangement  to  keep 
out  disease  from  a  cattle  kraal.    On  each  side  of  the  entrance  he 


^  The  Masai  put  magic  medicine  beneath  the  nail  of  the  index 
finger  and  point  to  an  enemy,  muttering  curses.  Merker,  Die  Masai 
(ed.    1904),   p.    152. 
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fixed  a  pole  down  and  into  boles  in  the  poles  he  stufifed  medicine. 
In  the  ground  betvveen  the  poles  were  buried  certain  roots. 

W'e  can  also  easily  understand  that  they  tty  to  protect  the 
crops  in  the  field  by  nieans  of  magic.  In  a  jar  which  stood  in 
a  field  I  found  the  following  objects:  the  hörn  of  an  antelope, 
filled  with  pieces  of  wood  and  soot;  another  hörn,  containing  bits 
of  an  old  bast  sack  {kwndo);  the  bone  of  a  bird,  presumably  a 
hen's;  seeds  of  vnvff'  (Penicillaria  spicata);  a  sea-shell  and  tuo 
sniall  bamboo  tubes. 

As  a  protection  against  stealing  on  a  field  of  sugar-cane,  its 
proprietor  takes  seven  spikes  of  a  porcupine  {inu'ggu,  pl.  imu'gfi;u) 
and  bores  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  sugar-cane  with  each  of  thein, 
saying  something  like:  »May  he  who  eats  this  have  his  teeth 
destroyed!»  Then  each  spikc  is  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
place  where  the  sun  sets  (no  doubt  a  symbolic  action)^  It  is 
Said  that  if  a  person  eats  sugar-cane  from  a  field  protected  in  this 
way  his  teeth  soon  fall  out.  One  might  call  this  contagious  magic 
of  the  second  degree.  For  the  Akamba,  like  the  Akikuyu",  be- 
lieve  that  it  is  dangerous  to  pick  the  teeth  or  touch  them  in  any 
other  way  with  the  spikes  of  the  porcupine. 

On  journeys,  especially  when  formerly  the  trade  Caravans 
went  down  to  they  coast,  they  obtained  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  lurking  Masai  and  Galla  by  blowing  magic  powder  {uza'^hi)  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy's  country  and  by  placing  the  powder 
in  the  camp-fires  so  as  to  make  them  invisible.  In  the  same  way 
there  was  a  remedy  to  protect  oneself  against  rain  during  the 
journe)'. 

7.     Amulets  {hfnüii,  »dniigu). 

W'e  have  already  touched  upon  purely  personal  protective 
and  lucky  objects,  real  amulets,  but  we  shall  now  examine  this 
group  a  little  more  closely.  They  are  called  k}f)/iu  or  »jh^^gii'^, 
and  the  difi'erence  between  these  two  varieties  seems  to  be  very 
vague.    One  might  possibly  say  that  a  hlntm  has  a  greater  magic 

^   Cf.   a  mothers   curse   upon    her  .'^on,    p.    183. 

-   Roulledge,    The   Akikuyu,   p.    33. 

^  Probably  derived  from  (hgga  'to  shut,  shut  out',  here  with  the 
meaning  of  shutting  out  evil  influence.s.  Mf>ingu  is  also  the  name  for 
annilet   among   the    W'apare   at   Kilimandjaro. 
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power  and  might  be  called  a  talisman,  while  a  nibi'ggu  acts  rather 
more  passively  ^  This  ktjutui,  the  purely  individual  means  of 
protection,  which  is  not  dangerous  to  others,  must  on  no  account 
be  confused  with  the  formidable  k>pitui  used  at  trials,  peace 
ceremonies,  etc.  (p.  165  ff.)-  The  amulets  are  made  and  sold 
by  the  medicine  man^. 

These  amulets  differ  very  much  in  appearance.  Many  of  them, 
however,  Uke  the  ki^ttiu  with  which  an  oath  is  taken,  consist  of 
a  Httle  hörn  (of  the  Thomson  gazelle,  the  dwarf  antelope  or  other 
smaller  species  of  antelope).  The  shape  of  the  hörn  in  also  imi- 
tated  in  wood,  mostly  ebony.  Another  type  is  made  out  of  small 
Square  pads  of  imported  cotton  cloth,  containing  powder,  and 
these  seem  to  be  always  called  mbi^gu. 

I  might  mention  the  foUowing  amulets  from  my  ethnographi- 
cal  collection  from  the  Kamba  tribe,  now  in  the  ethnographical 
department  of  the  Swedish   State  Museum: 

i)  Three  mh)igu  fastened  with  an  iron  chain.  The  little 
bamboo  tube  contains  a  powder  which  arouses  love  in  women. 
The  top  of  a  hörn  bound  with  copper  wire  contains  medicine  for 
protection  against  enemies  and  wild  animals  during  journeys.  Kitui 
(Swed.   State  Museum,  Ethnogr.  coli,  inventary   12.   7.   289). 

2)  kipttut,  bound  with  copper  wire  and  adorned  with  chains 
at  the  top.  It  is  fiUed  with  love  medicine  and  has  been  worn  by 
a  young  man  at  a  dance.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  ornament. 
Machakos  (Inv.    12.  7.   290). 

3)  kipitui,  bound  with  iron  wire.  A  protection  against  illness. 
Is,    like    the  foregoing,   also  an  ornament.   Kitui  (Inv.    12.   7.   291). 

4)  V^bi'ggn,  made  out  of  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  The  valley 
of  the  Nthua  river  (Inv.   72.   7.   292). 

5)  V^bi)igu  of  ebony,  carved  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  hörn. 
Makes  the  owner  rieh  in  cattle.   The  Nthua  valley  (Inv.  12.  7.  294). 

6)  inbt'ggu  of  wood,  carved  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  hörn. 
Kitui  (Inv.    12.  7.   295). 


^  It  is  customary  to  make  a  distinction  between  talismans  worn 
for  good  luck,  and  amulets  which  are  präventive.  The  difference  is, 
however,  often  hard  to  maintain.  See  A.  G.  Haddon,  Magic  and 
Fetichism,   p.    29. 

^  Some  prices  are  given  by  Hobley,  Kamba  Protective  Magic, 
Man    19 12,   p.    5. 
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7)  mht'^gu.  »The  medicine»  is  simply  tightly  uound  round  and 
fastened  with  twine  made  of  hast.      Ikutlia  (Inv.    12.  7.   296). 

8)  nibiugu.  A  cloven  tooth  (crocodile?)  in  which  the  medicine 
is  stuffed.     Kitui  (Inv.    12.   7.   297). 

9)  Two  amulets,  a  large  kipitm  of  antelope  hörn  and  a 
Mh>)igti,  which  also  consists  of  the  top  of  a  hörn.  The  latter 
protects  against  poisoning.     Kitui  (Inv.    12.   7.   306). 

The  fangs  of  the  lion  and  leopard  are  also  found  as  amulets, 
a  usage  which  is  well-known   in  many  African  tribes. 

An  amulet  is  often  quite  a  decorative  article,  vvound  round 
with  its  mctal  wire  and  adorned  with  china  beads  or  red  Aberis- 
seeds,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  hörn,  are  fixed  in  the  dark 
stick}-  mass  (beeswax,  gum,  etc),  with  which  the  horns  are  fiUed. 
In  this  way  the  amulet  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  object  of 
adornment.  It  is  usually  worn  hanging  round  the  neck  or  is 
fixed  on   the  upper  arm  or  round  the  wrist. 

Amulets  can  be  obtained  for  every  possible  object,  for  in- 
stance  for  success  in  love  and  hunting,  for  protection  against  ma- 
gic  (tcw)  and  illness,  against  enemies  and  wild  animals,  etc.  An 
old  man  who  is  wooing  a  young  girl,  who  he  suspects  does  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  tries  to  improve  his  Posi- 
tion by  means  of  an  amulet.  A  man  who  has  a  bad  arm  fastens 
a  mb'i'^gu  around  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  better  again  more  quickly. 
Several  dift'erent  qualities  are  often  united  in  one  and  the  same 
amulet.  The  chiefs  and  headmen  appointed  by  the  governmeiit 
frequently  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  other  natives,  especially  if  the\' 
are  zealous  in  their  work,  and  so  they  usc  amulets  as  a  protection 
against  poisoning,  and  against  the  placing  of  k>l)a^gqna  in  their 
way,  etc. 

A  kipitu  for  protection  against  lions  consists  not  infrequently 
of  a  round  stone;  the  reason  for  this  is  unknown  to  me.  It  is 
stretched  out  towards  an  approaching  lion  and  one  says:  »Go 
\()ur  way!»  These  methods  of  protection  against  lions  are  con- 
sidered  to  be  speciall)'  effective,  which  is  not  sur})rising,  as  it 
it  very  seldom  ha[)pcns  that  a  lion  attacks  human  beings  without 
first  being  attacked  by  them.  As  has  been  already  indicated, 
those  who  travel  tlirough  the  doscrt  also  takc  with  them  amulets- 
as  a  protection  against  enemies,  especially  against  the  roving  plun- 
^    dering    Masai.     So    the    traveller    Stretches  out  his  l'hjufiu   »in  the 
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direction  of  the  country  of  the  Masai».  There  are  also  kt'pttiu  to 
point  with  against  a  ihreatening  rain  cloud,  so  that  one  should  not 
get  wetthrough  on  the  journey  and  conversely  to  produce  rain 
{kulafha  mbuä).  Stretching  out  a  kifnüi  in  this  way  in  a  certain 
direction  for  a  certain   purpose  is  called  kuOuta  im  ktfntm. 

Amulets  are  sometimes  even  placed  on  cattle  as  a  protection 
against  wild  animals.  I  have  on  a  fevv  occasions  seen  these,  in 
the  form  of  a  hörn  or  a  medicine  bag,  hanging  round  the  neck 
of  cattle. 

One  can  rarely  see  in  Ukamba  proper  on  one  and  the  same 
individual  as  many  amulets  as  there  are  on  a  Kamba  from  Yimba  within 
Mombasa,  described  by  Brutzer  who  adds  that  the  Akamba  are 
accustomed  to  hang  a  great  number  of  amulets  on  themselves^: 
»My  informant,  who  certainly  belonged  to  those  who  were  enlight- 
ened,  wore  on  the  brass  spiral  round  his  neck  a  talisman  wound 
round  with  metal  wire.  This  was  to  protect  him  against  sorcery 
in  general.  Round  his  wrist  there  was  a  bracelet  in  which  simi- 
larly  a  talisman  was  wrapped.  This  allowed  him  to  see  if  there 
happened  to  be  any  poison  in  the  beer  which  was  offered  to  him. 
If  the  hand  trembles  while  raising  the  cup  to  the  mouth,  it  is 
a  sign  that  there  is  poison  in  it.  On  the  bracelet  also  hung 
two  small  pieces  of  wood  on  a  short  cord.  These  were  to  protect 
himself  against  snakebites.  Beneath  the  cloth  round  his  loins  hung 
a  talisman  wrapped  in  pieces  of  cloth  and  tightJy  fastened  with 
string.     This  was  to  bring  its  wearer  riches». 

Amulets  and  other  objects  with  magic  power  are  not  inherited, 
but,  on  the  death  of  their  owner,  go  out  of  use,  as  no  one  eise 
can  really  understand  their  use.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to 
accompany  the  dead  man  to  the  grave,  sometimes  they  are  left 
behind  in  his  hut  or  are  thrown  right  away. 


8.     Conceptions  about  the  magic  power  in  names. 

A  trait  common  to  all  primitive  people  seems  to  be  an  un- 
willingness  to  give  their  names  to  strangers,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  sorcery.  To  them  a  name  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
one    who  bears  it  or  even  quite  identical  with  him,   and  if  an  ill- 


^  Brutzer,   Die   Geisterglaube,   p.    ii. 
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disposed  person  knows  m}-  nanie  and  nientions  it  hc  can  get 
power  over  me  and  so  injure  me,  by  black  magic  among  other 
\\a\'s.  Among  the  Akamba  a  non-niagic  motive  is  also  present. 
For  it  is  —  or  at  least  it  was  in  earlier  times,  when  the  blood- 
feud  was  stringently  carried  out  —  often  a  very  wise  precaution 
not  to  mention  one's  name,  in  this  case  the  family  name,  i.  e.  the 
father's  name,  and  still  less  the  clan  name,  when  one  was  staying 
in   a  Strange  place. 

An  enemy  who  is  to  be  attacked  should  not  be  mentioned 
by  his  tribal  name  when  one  comes  in  proximity  to  hini,  no 
doubt  to  avoid  the  risk  of  arousing  his  attention.  On  such  occa- 
sions  the  Masai  are  called  alalit  'those  who  look  for  wild  honey' 
(from  the  verb  knlala  'to  look  for  wild  honey').  A  non-magic 
motive  for  avoiding  the  mention  of  enemies  by  their  names  seems, 
however,  to  be  present  here  as  well,  for  the  spies,  when  they  come 
in  with  an  account  of  the  enemy,  refer  to  them  by  some  peri- 
phrasis,  lest  the  young  and  inexperienced  warriors  should,  in  their 
desire  for  battle,  commit  some  rash  acts,  which  they  might  possibly 
do,  if  they  got  to  know  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 

The  influence  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  primitive 
people,  can  be  gained  over  the  bearer  of  a  name  by  uttering 
that  name,  is  also  effective  not  only  in  the  case  of  people,  but 
with  animals  too,  nay,  even  for  non-personal  things  (according  to 
primitive  ideas  animals  are  often  persons),  objects  of  practically  all 
kinds.  We  may  be  allowed  to  quote  an  illustrative  example  from 
the  Gajos  in  Sumatra  described  by  K.  Th.  Freuss:  >  So  dürfen 
die  blättern  in  der  wohnung  des  daran  erkrankten  bei  den  Gajo 
nicht  mit  namen  genannt  und  keine  Wörter  gebraucht  werden,  die 
hasslich,  faulend,  stinkend  bedeuten,  augenscheinlich  in  dem  sinne 
unseres  ebenfalls  hier  als  beispiel  anzuziehenden  Sprichwortes: 
Wenn  man  vom   wolf  s[)richt,  ist  er  da»\ 

To  return  to  the  Akamba,  I  have  come  across  tiie  foUowing 
illustrations  of  their  fear  of  uttering  on  certain  occasions  the  name 
of  an   animal  or  an  inanimate  object. 

The  most  profitable  game  is  the  clephant,  and  so  hunters 
are,    quite    naturall}-,    very    much    afraid   of  disturbing  this  animal 


'    K.   'I'h.   P  reu  SS,   Der  Ursprung  der  Religion   und   Kunst.    Globus 
1905-   P.   395- 
ArchOr.  Lindblom  19 
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needlessly  and  are  on  their  guard,  especially  as  the  elephant  is 
considered  to  be  an  extraordinarily  wise  creature.  When  they 
catch  sight  of  the  great  pachyderniata,  they  thus  inention  them 
in  many  different  ways:  nde  -ggu  'old  poles'  (referring  to  the  tusks); 
or,  as  I  heard  in  Kikumbuliu,  mbonda  malia  or  ivata  —  the  meaning 
of  both  these  expressions  is  unknown  to  me.  They  are  also  fond 
of  calUng  them  stones  (waOm),  so  that  for  instance  the  one  of 
the  hunting  party  who  first  catches  sight  of  an  elephant,  says: 
»Yonder  is  a  stone».  This  is  to  be  interpreted  as  magic  based 
on  likeness:  a  stone  does  not  move  from  its  place  and  the  native 
wishes  that  the  elephant,  like  a  stone,  would  remain  motionless 
in  his  place,  so  that   he  might  have  on  opportunity    to  shoot  him. 

Of  the  same  reason  the  hippopotamus  {^gii)  is  by  hunters 
called   'ggwcsh. 

If  it  begins  to  rain  when  they  are  out  on  a  martial  expe- 
dition  or  hunting,  they  avoid  speaking  of  rain,  saying  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  »it  rains»:  »Ngai  has  come»  (cf.  p.  248).  Other- 
wise  the  cessation  of  the  rain  would  be  postponed.  The  natives 
are  very  sensitive  to  rain  and,  in  addition,  a  lengthy  downpour  is 
deleterious  to  the  bowstrings. 

Those  who  go  to  look  for  honey  in  the  desert  or  to  cut  the 
honeycombs  from  the  beehives  hanging  there  do  not  mention 
the  Word  ula  (honey),  but  call  their  honey  jar  {kiptsmbd),  for  in- 
stance, kinapt  to  get  more  honey. 

And  an  additional  example.  The  incessant  circling  of  a  vul- 
ture  in  the  air  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  the  proximity  of  some 
carcass  or  dying  animal.  The  native  hunters,  on  catching  sight  of 
the  bird,  are  inspired  with  sure  hopes  of  an  easily-caught  prey, 
at  best  an  elephant  or  at  least  a  welcome  addition  to  their  food 
supplies  (the  Akamba  do  not  mind  eating  animals  that  have  died 
from  natural  causes,  if  this  has  only  recently  happened).  For  this 
reason  they  must  not  say  that  »there  is  meat  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood»  or  anything  like  that,  but  they  use  some  peri- 
phrasis  instead,  such  as  mapa^go  'dry  leaves',  here  probably  in 
the  sense  of  »rubbish»,  something  worthless.  In  this  one  might 
see  a  kind  of  effect  of  contrast:  by  giving  a  trivial  name  to  an  ob- 
ject  which  has  not  been  seen,  one  tries  to  raise  the  value  of  the  object. 

The  method  depicted  here  of  giving  a  person  or  thing  another 
name  is  called  kiuilea  in  Kikamba. 
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9.     Omens. 

Primitive  peo[)le  readily  find  a  special  import  in  practically 
every  accidental  circuinstance  which  occurs,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  a  mass  of  omens  of  constant  and  universally  recognized 
signification.  An  omen,  presage  is  called  in  the  Kamba  language 
iiiiifxiNa,  w  ith  the  addition  mtiscvo,  if  it  is  considered  good,  and 
in?ij))jku,  if  it  is  bad.  The  Akamba  get  their  most  important 
omens   from  the  animal   world. 

a.     Omens  taken   from  bodily  action. 

By  kww  they  seem  to  mean  (nervous)  twitchings  of  the  joints 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  \  If  one  feels  an  itching  in  tlie 
lower  eyeHd  {kwio  km  incepo).  it  means  that  one  is  going  to 
»er}'  or  see  blood».  This  may  just  as  well  be  a  good  omen, 
meaning  that  one  is  going  to  get  good  booty  diiring  an  approach- 
ing  hunt  or  that  one  is  to  be  invited  to  eat  meat  at  a  friend's. 
kwt^o  kia  7/ioko,  twitching  in  both  arms,  means  that  one  shall  get 
a  present.  Twitching  in  the  left  arm  {khow  ha  kzvqko  kzva  aka 
in  the  women's  arm',  i.  e.  the  left)  means  that  one  is  going  to  be 
compelled  to  give  something  away.  A  similar  Sensation  in  the 
head,  kio{o  km  nkmm'a  (lit.  'to  be  beaten')  signifies  that  one  is  to 
be  beaten  or  to  be  tired  out  by  carrying  a  heavy  bürden. 

To  sneeze  {kzvajninzva')  is  also  considered  as  an  omen,  although 
usually  of  slight  import.  When  a  sick  person  sneezes  repeatedh^ 
it  is  a  sign  that  he  will  soon  be  well.  To  many  medicine  men 
a  boy's  sneezing  carly  in  the  morning  is  a  good  omen,  meaning 
that  he  will  have  many  consultations  that  da\'.  To  another  me- 
dicine man,  on  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  a  bad  augury,  while 
a  girls  sneezing  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  welcome  sign  to  him. 

My  additional  Information  about  thcir  ideas  concerning  sneez- 
ing may  conveniently  be  mentioned   here.     A  person  who  sneezes 


^  According  to  K.  Th.  Preuss  ethnological  literature  contains,  or 
at  least  contained  before  1909,  only  the  very  scantiest  material 
about  this  kiiid  of  presage.  Because  of  this  P.  requests  investigators 
who  arc  going  out  to  pay  attention  to  this  lacuna.  The  data  he  found 
himself  are  collected  in  his  article  »Die  Vorbedeutung  des  Zuckens  der 
Gliedmassen  in   der  Völkerkunde»,   Globus    1909,   \).    245. 

-   =   to   be  blessed?   (cf.   kivapima   'to  bless). 
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says  kula,  often  with  the  addition:  kula  imvana  wa  "ggania  — 
^■'kula,  son  of  so-and  so»,  mentioning  his  father's  name.  I  do  not 
know  what  kula  really  means,  but  the  expression  is  said  to  indic- 
ate  happiness  or  well-being.  Presumably  it  has  a  meaning  similar 
to  our  »Prosit!»  One  of  my  acquaintainces  of  the  ktpumÖJ  clan 
used  ahvays  to  say,  when  be  sneezed:  ma}pa  ma  viöa-k^ptnnbJ  the 
enemies  of  the  clan  kilmmbd  . 

A  person  who  gives  a  baby  an  ornament  or  other  small  ob- 
ject  to  play  with  will  not  take  this  back,  if  the  child  happens  to 
sneeze  while  he  is  holding  the  object.  If  one  took  it,  the  action 
would  be  highly  disapproved  of  by  those  present. 

b.     People  whom  one  meets  looked  upon  as  omens. 

When  one  is  out  on  important  business  or  has  started  a  jour- 
ney,  it  is  a  bad  omen  to  meet  a  solitary  man  or  woman,  and  also 
three  or  more  in  Company,  if  their  number  is  odd  ^  Many  people 
turn  back  again  and  postpone  their  project  after  such  a  encounter. 
On  the  other  band,  if  those  one  meets  are  an  even  number,  two, 
four  etc.,  it  is  of  no  significance.  These  rules  vary,  however,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

c.     Animals  as  bearers  of  omens. 

A  great  many  animals  play  an  important  part  in  the  Akam- 
bas  life  as  tokens  of  coming  events,  usually  misfortunes.  Thus 
if  the  jackal's  yell  is  heard  several  nights  in  succession,  a  mis- 
fortune  is  considered  to  be  at  band:  similarly  if  a  cock  crows  in 
the  evening.  If  a  frog  jumps  up  towards  you,  you  will,  according 
tho  the  saying  of  the  old  people,  soon  get  ill  or  die.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  frog  goes  into  a  hut,  which  among 
the  Zulus  means  a  death-.  But  if  the  black  biting  ants  come 
several  times  into  a  hut,  the  Akamba  say  that  one  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  hut  will  die.  The  hedgehog  {hfia^Jgaiti),  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  good  fortune  with  it,  if  it  enters  a  hut.  The  nzai  is  a  very 
common,    non-stinging,    brown    night-insect,    the    size    of    a  wasp. 


1  The  Masai  also  believe  that  if,  on  a  journey,  one  meets  a  soli- 
tary person  on  the  road,  the  journey  will  be  fruitless.  Hollis,  The 
Masai,   p.   324. 

2  Kidd,   The   essential  Kafir,   p.    273. 
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which  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the  travcller,  because  it  continiially 
circles  round  the  lamp,  falls  into  the  food  as  one  is  eating,  etc. 
If  it  falls  into  the  camp-fire  of  a  hunting  party,  it  is  a  sign  that 
one  of  the  Company  will  be  killed  by  some  aninial;  this  is  also 
the  case  if  one  hears  them  up  among  the  tops  of  the  trees  round 
the  camp.  In  such  a  case  the  hunters  usually  turn  back  home  as 
soon  as  day  dawns. 

If  the  domestic  animals  do  something  unusual,  it  is  taken  as 
a  bad  omen.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  sheep  or  cow,  etc.  rises  up 
on  its  hind-legs  to  bite  off  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the  animal  is 
immediately  killed.  Goats,  on  the  other  hand,  often  do  this,  and 
so  their  behaviour  is  not  taken  as  an  omen,  as  it  is  natural  to 
them,  or,  as  the  natives  say;  »This  is  their  work»  '.  It  is  also 
lo(jked  upon  as  an  evil  omen  if,  when  the  cattle  are  grazing,  a 
bull  horns  and  runs  home  to  the  village  without  any  obvious 
reason.  The  animal  may  then  be  killed  by  anyone  without  the 
ovvner's  permission   being  asked. 

As  might  be  expected,  various  other  kinds  of  birds  are  though 
cv)  be  the  bearers  of  omens.  The  owl  is  a  bird  of  ill-omen  in 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  if  it  is  heard  several  nights  in 
succession  it  denotes  death.  Now  and  then  one  sees  old  crocks 
hanging  in  the  trees  at  the  villages:  they  are  put  there  to  frighten 
the  owls  away.  The  inost  important  and  best  known  of  all 
prophecying  animals  is  also  a  bird,  the  ^gomakotni ",  a  red-headed 
species  of  woodpecker,  to  which  the  natives  listened,  especially 
in  former  times,  before  marching  out  on  plundering  expeditions.^ 
It  is  considered  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  according  to  the 
side  on  which  one  hears  his  pecking.  The  Interpretation  varies  to 
some  extent  in  dififcrent  parts  of  Ukamba;  the  following  detailed 
account    is    from    Kikumbuliu,    the  soulh-east  part  of  the  countr}-. 

^  The  above  undeniably  logical  argunieiit  does  nut  scem,  however, 
to  be  used  by  all  Bantu  peoples.  It  is  said  of  the  Bechuana:  »If  a 
goat  climbs  the  roof  of  a  hut,  it  is  speared  at  oiice,  because  it  would 
bewitch  the  owner  if  it  were  not  put  to  death.»  J.  Maokenzie,  Ten 
years   North   of  the   Orange   River,    p.    392. 

■   <  komakoma   'to  rap,  knock'. 

■'  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  birrd's  cry  and  rapjjng  alone 
have  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  bird  of  omen,  or  whether  the  red 
feathers  of  the  head  have  also  contributed  to  this.  For  the  significance 
of   red   feathers  see  N.   Hanimarstedt   in   Fatburcn    1909,   p.    201. 
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If  the  bird  is  heard  straight  in  front,  one  will  »see  blood», 
i.  e.  get  scratched  in  the  thickets,  be  gored  by  a  rhinoceros 
or  wounded  in  fighting,  etc.;  which  of  these  tings  is  niost 
probable  depends  on  the  object  of  the  expedition  or  the  en- 
vironment  one  is  in  or  is  going  to  be  in.  To  hear  the  bird  in 
front  in  an  oblique  direction  and  high  up  is  also  a  bad  sign, 
whereas  if  it  is  low  in  the  same  direction  it  only  means  that  the 
listener  will  return  without  having  efifected  his  object.  The  left 
side  is,  on  the  other  band,  the  good  side  (in  other  districts  the 
bad  one),  and  if  the  bird  is  heard  on  that  side,  one  has  prospects 
of  accuring  women,  cattle  and  other  wealth.  Finally,  ifitis  heard 
from  behind,  it  denotes  that  the  listener  will  carr}-  a  bürden,  so 
that  if  he  is  going  out  hunting  he  will  brobably  shoot  something, 
if  he  is  about  to  cut  the  honeycombs  from  the  beehives,  he  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  a  good  result,  and  similarly  with  those  who  are 
going  to  steal  cattle,  etc. 

This  woodpecker  is  looked  upon  as  a  messenger  from  the 
ancestral  spirits;  it  is  not  killed,  and  its  flesh  may  not  be  eaten 
by  men.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  women,  probably 
because  as  a  ruie  they  do  not  know  of  this  bird,  as  the}'  seldom 
have  cause  to  go  out  into  the  desert,  where  the  bird  principally 
stays.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Machakos,  where  trees 
are  very  rare  and  the  bird  is  concequently  not  found,  only  a  very 
few  people  seem  to  know  of  it.  The  Akamba  who  live  there 
also  carried  out  most  of  their  campaigns  on  the  steppe,  where 
they  probably  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  it.^ 

The  natives  State  that  even  certain  animals,  such  as  the 
giraffe,  wild  boar,  etc.  are  so  shrewd  that  they  listen  to  and 
understand  the  'ggomakomi s>  call. 

The  different  directions  in  which  the  woodpecker  is  heard 
have  their  special  appellations: 

from  in   front  is  called  tiasia,  from  behind  'ggti'gguo; 

high  up  on  the  right  is  called  tna,  low  down  on  the  right  Ozvüpi 

wa  aiüHD  'the  men's  Ozvqpt  ; 
high    up   on  the  left  is  called  zi<qviu,   low  down  on  the  left   ikvQfu 
wa  aka  'the  women's  Qzvq])i . 

^  The  Masai,  however,  have  the  species  of  woodpecker  they  call  iilo 
(Mesopicus  spodocephalus)  as  a  bird  of  omen.  If  heard  on  the  right  or 
behind,   it  is   good,   if  on  the   left,   bad.     Hollis,   The  Masai,  pp.    323  ff. 
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As  an  instance  of  how  much  importance  the\-  sometimes  attach 
lo  tliis  bird  of  omen  Brutzer  relates  how  a  party  who  had  en- 
tered upon  a  long  journey  returned  after  four  daj's  becausc  on 
the  second  da\'  tliey  heard  tlie  birds  call^ 

10.    Different  substances  (^ondw)  used  at  ceremonial 
purifications. 

At  different  places  in  the  foregoing  work  \ve  ha\c  come  across 
thc  Word  »om/iii,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  nieans,  in  the  first 
place,  a  purifier,  used  for  religious  or  magic  purposcs  to  clean 
people,  cattle,  ficlds,  huts,  articles  of  clothing,  in  a  word,  objects 
of  evcr\'  conceivable  kind.  Its  principal  ingredients  consist  of  parts 
of  plants  and  ccrtain  intestines  of  animals,  usually  of  the  goat. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  death  (p.  108),  such  a  ceremonial 
purification  is  obligatory,  sometimes  it  is  a  more  occasional  pre- 
caution. 

In  its  restricted  mcaning  the  conception  of  ^ondiii  contains 
nothing  religious,  nor  is  it  used  for  purification,  but  is  a  more 
or  less  purely  magic  aid.  For  instance,  there  is  vonäin  which,  if 
eaten  by  a  cow,  causes  her  to  breed  only  fcmale  calves  and  so 
incrcase  considerably  in  value.  Different  kinds  of  ytoTidm  are  used 
princi[)ally  in  connection  with  cattle.  We  shall  return  to  this  in 
describing  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Akamba. 

The  ordinary  medicine  man  seldom  meddles  with  yondui^ 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  itima  (p.  269).  Generally  the  'gondiit 
cxpert  is  an  experienced  elderly  man,  who  has  got  his  know- 
ledge  and  power  from  the  spirits.  Old  Malata  wa  Kyambi  in  the 
Machakos  district  was  a  real  specialist  in  ^07idm.  He  knew  of  a 
grcat  number  of  purifying  plants  and  had  planted  them  at  his  hut, 
others  in  his  field  and  others  in  the  surrounding  thickets  Thus 
the  plants  were  specially  cultivated  for  medical  or  at  least  ritual 
usc.  In  addition  he  had  collected  a  large  supply  of  dried  roots, 
which  he  stored  up  in  different  places  here  and  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hut,  for  instance  in  a  heap  of  leaves,  a  hole 
in  thc  earth,  etc.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  that  it  was  not 
good»  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  pro- 
bably    that    the    objects    were  supposed  to  have  more  power  if  a 

^  Brutzer,   Der  Geisterglaube,  p.    11. 
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little  mysticism  was  attached  to  theiii.  Malaba  was  an  ttwia,  but 
not  a  medicine  man. 

Of  the  many  different  kinds  of  'gondm  we  shall,  first  of  all, 
mention  a  common  one  which  is  used  to  purify  both  human 
beings  and  cattle.  The  parts  of  plants  which  are  contained  in  it 
are  the  roots  of  midiiuhti  or  kioyigwa  (Sanseviera  sp.)  and  those 
of  mukunda  inbu%^  or  mülald.  This  kind  o{  ^ondm  is,  among  other 
purposes,  used  to  sprinkle  one  who,  after  a  rather  long  absence,  returns 
home,  as  it  is  considered  injurious  to  him  if  any  of  those  who  have 
stayed  at  home  have  had  sexual  intercourse  during  his  absence.  All 
those  who  took  part  in  the  trade  Caravans  which  used  to  go  down 
to  the  coast  and  those  who  went  on  campaigns  out  into  the  Masai 
steppes  were  treated  in  this  way  on  their  arrival  at  home.  The 
purification  ceremony  was  carried  out  as  follows  (cf.  p.  108):  The 
roots  of  the  plants  mentioned  were  crushed  and  put  in  a  calabash 
shell  with  water",  a  part  of  which  is  given  to  a  goat  to  drink. 
The  goat  is  killed  and  certain  of  its  intestines  {hjnliko)  are  placed 
in  the  mixture,  with  which  afterwards  the  person  who  has  come 
home  is  sprinkled,  and  in  which  he  has  to  tread  with  his  feet. 
In  a  similar  way  they  sprinkle  his  bed  and  all  the  inside  of  the 
hut,  the  entrance  to  it  and  the  open  places  outside.  Before  this 
is  done  he  may  not  eat  any  food  in  his  house;  he  even  likes  to 
purify  the  food  before  he  begins  to  eat. 

According  to  information  which  unfortunately  I  have  been 
unable  to  confirm,  those  who  are  at  home  must  also  be  purified 
in  this  way,  so  that  they  may  be  exempt  from  the  danger  which 
they  believe  surrounds  them  on  account  of  the  sexual  intercourse 
they  have  had  during  his  absence. 

A  similar  "gondia  is  used  to  sprinkle  on  the  crop  which  is 
springing  up  in  the  field  (cf.  below  and  the  chapter  on  »Agricul- 
ture»).  By  some  it  is  also  used  in  house-building,  when  it  is 
poured  in  the  holes  in  which  the  rods,  which  form  the  frame  of 
the  hut,  are  set  down. 

Some  other  gondm  plants  are  ^ondm  ta  akaOi  ('of  the  Masai'), 
muiulwd,  kqia,  ndata  ki^umbu,  wcea  and  ita'ta.  The  last  is  espe- 
cially  used  to  purify  women  and  cattle. 

^  <  ktinda  'to   drink'   and   mbtti   'goat'. 

^  In  the  Kitui  district  no  calabash  shell  or  other  household  article 
is   used,   but  the  mixture   is  placed  on   leaves   of  the  k^ii^gu  plant. 
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An  animal  which  has  very  niany  and  difl'erent  uses  in  the 
preparation  of  ^^ondni  is  the  rock  Hyrax,  k>»oH.>  or  kikila,  as  it  is 
called  when  youno.  The  Contents  of  its  stomach  are  considered 
as  a  specially  powerful  means  of  purification.  The  regulations  for 
the  capture  and  treatment  of  this  animal  are  very  detailed  and 
must  be  carefully  folloued  if  the  ^omim  is  to  have  any  effect.  First 
a  Httle  food  of  different  kinds  (maize,  beans,  seed  of  Eleusine, 
etc.),  the  products  of  the  field,  must  be  placed,  as  an  offering  to 
Mulungu,  among  the  rocks  which  the  animal  frequents.  A  Hj'rax 
may  not  be  shot  with  arrows  but  must  be  taken  in  a  snare.  At 
Kibwezi  Instructions  werc  in  force  to  the  effect  that  to  catch  the 
animal  it  should  on  no  account  be  called  kiuotu),  but  only  kiktla 
or  tlondui  'sheep'  (cf.  p.  290).  The  animal  is  then  brought  to  a 
sacrificial  place  {ijxeinbo),  whcre  the  eiders  kill  it  by  cutting  oft' 
its  hcad.  The  Contents  of  its  stomach  are  mixed  with  blood  from 
the  animal  in  a  calabash  shell,  and  the  ^oncüa  is  ready.  For  the 
sprinkling  —  and  usually  also  at  the  sprinkling  of  other  kinds  of 
^ondm  —  branches  of  jniitn  (Verticillatai-sp.,  with  a  strong  aroniatic 
odour)  are  uscd. 

This  ^ondm  has  its  most  important  usc  in  conncction  with 
agriculture.  If  the  crop  is  bad,  thcy  turn  to  the  medicine  man 
as  usual  in  their  difficulty,  and  he  rcadily  indicatcs  to  them  that 
the  fields  should  be  sprinkled  with  it.  It  should  preferably  be 
mixed  in  water  from  the  first  rain,  thus  a  sort  of  homeopathic 
magic.  It  is  easy  then  to  sec  that  it  also  happens  that  this  uondm 
is  used  to  produce  rain. 

Besides  croi)S  the  cattle  are  also  sprinkled,  if  thcy  do  not 
seem  to  be  prospering,  with  -gondni  of  the  Hyrax.  It  is  also  uscd 
for  human  beings:  barren  womcn  and  those  who  are  suffering  from 
the  illness  called  l)a^)u  (see  below)  are  smeared  with  it  and  it  is 
given  to  drink  to  those  suffering  from  gcneral  weakncss  and  ex- 
ccssivc  thinness  {uiiioßu). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  means  of  purification  is  differ- 
ent from  those  described  before  inasmuch  as  everything  connected 
with  it  is  nianagcd  and  prescribcd  by  the  medicine  man,  while 
yondm  in  gcneral,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  administered  by 
special  people.  Although  the  lattcr  do  not  occupy  themselves 
with  black  magic,  they  inspire  respect  and  are  as  a  rule  {)aicl 
punctually    for    their  troublc,  as  it  is  bclieved   that  thcy  have  the 
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power  to  be  avenged  on  the  patient  by  letting  an  illness  loose  on 
them,  for  instance  to  make  them  gradually  waste  away  {umosti). 
This  is  Said  to  happen  by  a  certain  treatment  of  the  material  used 
for  the  'gondiu,  some  part  of  which  is  always  left  in  their  bags. 

The  skin  of  the  rock  Hyrax  is  considered  very  good  to  use 
for  pouting  out  the  pebbles  on  in  divination.  Some  of  the  Akamba 
will  Linder  no  circumstances  eat  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  while 
others  on  the  other  hand  have  no  scruples  against  this^.  Hilde- 
brand^,  who  in  addition  mentions  that  the  Akamba  do  not  kill  the 
Hyrax,  says  that  the  droppings  of  the  animal  are  used  as  an 
astringent  in  circumcision. 

The  intestines  of  poultry  and  the  excrement  of  the  python 
are  also  occasionally  used  in  the  preparation  of  yondia. 

II.     The  illnesses />a^>M  and  makwa. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  Chap.  VII  paOti  is  a  kind  of 
illness  which  may  attack  a  person  who  does  not  observe  certain 
Instructions  about  purification,  especially  those  which  must  be 
carried  out  after  a  death  (p.  108).  The  Symptoms  of  the  illness 
are  general  weakness,  a  gradual  wasting  away  and  especially  a 
very  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  which  is  not  seldom  in  glaring  contrast 
to  the  sick  person's  voracious  appetite.  If  he  is  not  purified  in 
time,  the  illness  causes  his  death.  All  the  people  who  I  was 
told  had  paGn  had  a  worn  appearance  and  looked  apathic  and 
depressed^.    To  pine  away  slowl}^  in  this  way  is  called  kiilmuiua^ . 

The  two  most  usual  cases  of  ^a6u  in  connection  with  deaths, 
before  a  village  is  purified  after  a  death,   are: 

I.  A  relation  who  is  away  and  comes  on  a  visit  to  a  village 
where  a  death  takes  place  and  eats  food  there  contracts  the  ill- 
ness (cf.  p.    109). 

^  The  Hyrax  belongs  to  the  anhnals  which,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  Jews  could  not  eat.  The  prohibition  of  the  Abysinians  and 
Mohammedans  from  eating  the  animal  perhaps  originates  from  this. 
Brehm's  Tierleben  III,  p.  592.  A.  E.  Brehm,  Vierzehn  Tage  in 
Mensa,   Globus    1863,   p.    297. 

-   Die   Wakamba,   p.   382. 

^  f)a{)ti  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  be  equivalent  with  the  Suaheli 
Word  thambi    sin'. 

^  Not  to  be   confused  with  kiipamiia   'to   rest,   repose'. 
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2.  If  a  girl  from  such  a  villa^e  has  sexual  relations  shc  gets 
pa'hi.  If  she  has  a  child  it  will  be  very  thin  and  miserable  and 
»often  have  something  like  goat's  liair  on  its  back».  If  aftcr  that 
she  has  a  wooer,  her  former  lover  has  to  pa)^  a  goat  for  the 
preparation  of  the  purificatory  i>oridm  for  her. 

There  are  several  other  forms  of  pa'ht: 

ün  p.  105  WC  have  seen  that  only  the  atumta  may  touch  a 
•corpse,  whilc  contact  with  a  dcad  body  brings  Im^'m  to  other 
people.  By  eating  his  totem  animal  or  marrying  a  girl  of  his  own 
clan  a   man   can  also  catch   this  illness. 

From  paOu,  as  from  all  other  kinds  of  »ceremonial  unclean- 
liness»,  one  is  purified  by  '»ondm.  Every  expert  in  ^oyidm  cannot, 
however,  eure  pa<>u,  but  for  this  purpose  specialists  are  required. 
Such  a  specialist  is  called  ))iiiiiim\a  iva  Jikn,  and  is  the  same  per- 
son  wlio  in  cases  of  death  says  what  must  be  done  to  prevent 
furtlier  deaths  and  to  avoid  paOn.  It  is  said  that  to  be  successful 
in  his  work,  he  himself  ought  to  have  lost  some  near  relative  by 
death.     A  woman  may  also  be  a  inutunna  wa  ukn. 

I  shall  now  describe  in  detail  a  purification  cercmony  of  this 
kind  that  I  w  itnessed  near  Kibwezi. 

The  headman  Makiti  had  two  wives  and  one  of  them  gave 
birth  to  a  child  which  died.  Through  not  troubling  about  the 
Instructions  concerning  ritual  coitus  on  the  death  of  a  child  (see 
\>.  106)  he  causcd  his  other  wife,  with  whom  he  was  living  at 
\ariance,  to  hnxe  Jnr'iu.  At  length,  however,  he  decided  to  have  her 
l)uritied,  and  the  ceremony  was  carried  out  by  an  eider  who  was 
expert  in  ^oridni  outside  M:s  village  on  the  path  which  led  to  it. 
The  sick  woman  was  placed  on  the  paih  —  to  stand  se[)arate 
from  the  man  —  not  in  actual  contact  with  it,  but  on  a  few  large 
leaves  on  which  were  also  placed  a  couple  of  branches  of  a  yiondui 
tree.  Opposite  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  path,  M.  took  up 
his  Position,  and  bchind  him  the  other  wife  who  was  also  regar- 
ded  as  being  guilty  of  causing  the  illness.  Another  man  brought 
foruard  a  goat,  which  he  ripi)ed  up  ali\c,  and  took  out  the  littlc 
stomach,  kifiiliho,  the  Contents  of  which  he  placed  in  a  cala- 
bash  vessel,  containing  pieces  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  wiiich 
the  ^ondia  man  had  previously  arrangcd.  The  poor  goat  lived 
several  minutes.  Generally  the  goat  is  killcd  first,  but  in  this 
casc    if    it    had  becn   fir.st  killed,   it   would   not   have  givcn   enough 
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power  (ßiniä),  explained  the  inutuima.  During  this  time  the  latter 
had  picked  out  a  small  piece  of  wood  and,  after  laying  ihe  sick 
wife's  hands  on  M:s  Shoulders,  he  told  him  to  address  her  some- 
what  as  follows:  »I  am  sorry  to  have  done  wrong  to  you,  and  just 
as  this  piece  of  wood  is  now  thrown  away,  so  I  throvv  away  all  my 
ill-will  towards  you».  Then  the  piece  was  given  to  the  woman  and 
she,  on  her  side,  declared  that  she  threw  away  all  ill-will  towards 
her  husband,  whereupon  she  threw  the  piece  of  wood  away.  In 
the  same  way  some  further  special  causes  of  contention  were 
treated,  and  for  each  matter  which  was  settled  a  bit  of  wood  was 
thrown  away.  Now  the  old  man  took  some  of  the  prepared 
^ondm  and  stufifed  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  sick  woman  and  even 
succeeded  with  some  difificulty  in  getting  some  into  the  mouth  of 
her  child,  which  she  carried  on  her  back.  She  had  to  spit  it  out 
immediately,  but  the  old  man  was  very  careful  to  see  that  she 
spat  it  out  between  her  feet.  Makiti  and  his  other  wife  had  their 
faces  smeared  with  ^ondm.  The  ceremony  was  over.  and  the  sick 
woman  ought  now  to  get  better  soon. 

In  the  Kikuyu  language  ])aQ7i  is  called  ^ahu^,  and  Routledge 
gives  no  less  than  29  examples  of  this  »ceremonial  uncleanness». 
He  gives  no  Information,  however,  about  the  Symptoms  and  efifect 
of  pahn.  The  purification  ceremonies  he  describes  resemble  very 
much  those  of  the  Akamba;  the  purificatory  substance  is  also 
called  ngondjt.  Hobley^  has  collected  no  less  than  62  different 
cases  of  thaJm  from  the  Akikuyu,  several  of  which  I  recognize  from 
the  Akamba.  No  doubt  a  closer  investigation  among  the  latter 
would  give  a  considerable  number  from  them  too.  The  two  tribes, 
being  in  many  ways  so  nearly  related,  seem  especially  to  have 
almost  quite  the  same  conception  about  this  kind  of  sickness. 

l>a*m  plays  an  immense  role  in  the  life  of  these  people.  Every 
day,  almost  every  moment,  the  native  runs  the  risk  of  getting  into 
conflict  with  some  rule,  the  breaking  of  which  will  attract  him  fta^'ni. 

Omission  of  the  above-mentioned  purification  rites  after  a 
death  may  also  sometimes  bring  about  a  ceremonial  uncleanness 
and    with    it    an    illness    which  is  more  severe  than  ^0%,  namely 

^  0"  does  not  exist  in  Kikuyu,  but  h  corresponds  here  to  Ki- 
kamba   i}. 

"  Kikuyu  Customs  and  Belief.  Thahu  and  its  connection  with 
Circumcision  Rites.      Journ.   Anthr.   Inst.    1910,   p.    428   ff. 
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inalr<.^'a.  The  author  cannot  with  an}-  certaint)-  .sa\-  that  hc  has 
Seen  an\one  suffering  tVoni  tliis,  but  tlie  first  sN-niptoms  are  said 
to  consist  of  pains  in  thc  extremities,  especially  in  the  joints  of 
the  knees  and  elbows  (rheumatism  of  the  joints?);  the  person  who 
is  attacked  b}-  it  has  in  addition  »hoarse  hawkings».  The  hmbs 
soon  begin  to  swell  and  sores  graduaH\-  break  out  on  thc  bod\-. 
The  German  niissionaries  in  Mukingo,  East  Akaniba,  who  knew 
of  this  iUness,  considered  it  a  kind  of  s}-phiHs,  but  the  natives 
themselves,  w  ho  also  know  of  s)'phihs,  but  onl\-  under  its  SuahcH 
nanic,  den)-  tliis  ^  They  say  that  malwa  has  not,  hke  S}-philis, 
conie  froni  the  coast,  but  existed  in  the  countr\'  since  oklen  times 
and  also  appears  among  thc  neighbouring  tribes. 

ificjk'n'a  is  a  niuch  niorc  rare  coniplaint  than  jia<iii,  so  tliat 
those  who  know  how  to  eure  it  arc  also  few  in  niuiiber.  These 
people  are  called  mutinma  7i.'a  inakzca.  The  first  qualifications 
necessary  for  this  position  is  that  one  should  have  lost  several 
of  one's  nearest  relations  by  illness  (no  matter  of  what  kind?  or  un- 
der circumstances  that  may  cause  paOur).  There  is  no  age  limit. 
Even  a  \-oung  man,  jjrovided  he  is  intelligent,  possesses  the  quali- 
fication  to  be  a  viuiunna  wa  ma\iva,  if  he  has  lost  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sister.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  According 
to  Mr.  K.  Dundas,  D.  C  of  Machakos,  who  was  good  enough  to 
write  and  inform  mc  of  his  enquiries  about  niakz^a,  »an  ordinär}- 
woman  cannot  become  makwa,  onl}-  a  medicine  woman». 

A  man  visited  b}'  death  in  this  wa}'  A\anders  long  distances 
seeking  eminent  '^ondm  experts  to  learn  from.  He  has  to  learn 
about  the  dififerent  plants,  where  the}-  grow,  what  parts  of  them 
are  to  be  uscd  and  in  what  wa}-  the}-  are  used.  He  thus  deve- 
lops  slowl}-  into  a  connoisseur  of  a  mass  of  plants  and  their  uses. 
An  almost  neccssar}-  condition  for  obtaining  real  succcss  seems 
to  be,  in  addition,  that  hc  observes  great  or  almost  complete 
sexual  continence. 

I  shall  cjuote  the  following  from  I\Tr.  Dundas's  paper  wliich 
agrees  completel}-  with  my  own  results: 

»There  are  no  special  Initiation  ceremonies,  neithcr  are  there 
any  special  fces.     There  is  no  connection   whatever  with  the   -atu- 

'  llofmanii  (witli  a  rcservation)  reiiders  innki<'n  by  loprosy  (»aus- 
sät/?:). For  my  own  part  I  luivc  not  heard  of  any  cases  of  leprosy 
in   these  districts. 
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mia  ma  nzama»  or  the  »atumia  ma  ithembo^>,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  for  a  person  to  belong  to  either  of  these  grades  in  order  to 
become  an   »ukiiu»   or  a   »makwa». 

It  is  to  be  noted  too  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  natives  of 
tiiis  district  [Machakos]  at  any  rate  there  is  no  mystery  or  secrecy 
attached  to  these  things.  In  short  the  »makwa»  and  »ukuu»  are 
not  grades,  but  positions  attained  to  gradually  by  successful  prac- 
tice,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  successful  medical  practioner 
may  finally  develop  into  a  Harley  street  specialist.  The  »atumia 
ma  makwa»  and  the  »atumia  ma  ukuu»  are  not  in  any  way  to 
be  confused  with  the  medicine  men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in 
direct  touch  and  communication  with  the  »aimu».  A  person  may 
be  a  »makwa»  or  an  »ukuu»  only,  or  he  may  be  both;  of  the 
two  the  »ukuu»  is  considered  the  more  important;  on  the  other 
band  it  is  said  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  become  a  successful 
»makwa».  Kesungu,  the  great  Kilungu  »ukuu»,  combines  both 
functions  and  is  also  now  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  medicine 
man;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  now  credited  with 
becoming  possessed  with  an  »aimu».  He  was  taught  both  »makwa» 
and   »ukuu»   by  a  woman  called  Siomuteti». 

To  this  Statement  of  Mr.  Dundas  I  will  only  add  that  the 
medicine  man  does  not  know  how  to  eure  pa6u  or  makwa,  and 
further  that  in  actual  practice  the  viutiuma  zva  uku  is  a  more 
important  person  than  the  mutnmia  zva  malrcva,  because  the  cases 
of  makwa  are  more  rare. 

While  ])a*hi  is  due  to  a  psychical  disturbance  in  the  patient 
the  illness  called  makzva  appears  to  be  somewhat  mysticaP.  The 
consequences  of  his  crime  against  the  ritual  prescriptions  leave 
him  no  peace,  but  are  continually  present  in  his  consciousness,  and 


1  The  Symptoms  scarcely  point  to  it,  or  eise  one  would  be  very 
much  inclined  to  suggest  consumption  as  an  explanation.  Junod  (The 
Life  of  a  South  African  tribe  11,  p.  433)  shows  how  this  sickness 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  among  the  Thonga  and  has  been  of 
great  importance  in  their  ritual.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
widespread  it  is  in  Africa  and  the  ideas  that  the  natives  have  about  it. 
It  is  certain  that  it  existed  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
I  do  not  know  what  consumption  is  called  in  Kikamba,  but  if  Watt  s 
Vocabulary,  which  is  usually  very  unreliable,  is  correct  about  this,  the 
Akamba  have  a  name  for  consumption,  namely  nlolomi.  This  Substan- 
tive   is    not    known    to  Hofmann  (Wörterbuch),   who  has,   however,   the 
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the  psychical  depression  w  hieb  results  brings  with  it  a  pliysical  one 
also,  wbich  may  end  witli  the  complete  extinction  of  life.  This 
great  influence  of  Suggestion  is  well  known  by  numerous  examples 
from  primitive  peo[)le,  whose  physical  eciuilibrium,  while  it  cannot 
be  called  nervous,  is  very  unstablc.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the 
Australian  native  who  after  discovering  that  his  sick  wife  had  lain 
on  his  rüg  died  within  a  fortnight'. 


12.     Snake=charmers. 

Somc  medicine  men  njay  be  called  real  snake-tamers,  inasmuch 
as  they  capture  and  work  with  snakes.  The  taniing  of  snakes  in 
itself  seems  to  have  no  other  practical  importance  than  to  give 
people  greater  respect  for  the  skill  and  magic  power  of  the  per- 
son  concerned,  although  we  shall  soon  sec  that  these  snake-tamers 
are  also  occupied  in  curing  snake-bites,  and  as  they  themselves 
are  immune  from  snake  poisoning,  it  is  thought  that  they  can 
give  üthers  immunity  against  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  comes 
ultimately  from  the  aunu,  who  may,  however,  bestow  it  upon  a 
person,   no  matter  whether  he  is  a  medicine  man   or  not. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  snake-charmers  was  the  now 
deceased  magic  doctor  Kimia  in  Ikutha,  who  was  said  to  have 
learnt  the  art  among  the  Wagiriama.  He  had  many  snakes  whicli 
he  kept  in  calabashes  in  his  hut.  Before  he  released  the  animals, 
he  eat  a  kind  of  powder.  He  called  them  to  him  by  whistling, 
took  them  with  his  hands  and  let  them  coil  round  his  body.  To 
show  his  power  over  them  he  used,  among  other  things,  to  |Hit 
the  snakes  head  into  his  mouth.  When  on  such  an  occasion  he 
was  bitten,  he  naturally  thought  that  it  was  due  to  some  enemy's 
witchcraft  and  went  to  a  medicine  man  to  be  treated.  The  latter 
buried  Kimia  in  the  earth,  took  him  up  again,  and  buried  a  living 
sheep  instead.  Then  he  gave  him  instructions  not  to  go  on  the 
roads    on    his    way    home    but  to  travel  cross-country,  and  on  his 


verb  kitlolonta,  which  he  translatcs  only  with  to  be  ill'.  It  probably, 
however,  refers  to  some  special  sort  of  sickness,  for  the  iisual  expres- 
sion   for    »to   be   ill»    is   kitq. 

^  W.    E.    Armit,    Customs    of    the   Australian   Aborigines.      Journ. 
Anthr.   Inst.    1880,   p.    459. 
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arrival  he  must  enter  by  a  specially  arranged  opening,  not  by  the 
ordinary  entrance.  Not  to  use  this  on  certain  occasions  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,   a  very  common  direction  of  the  magicians. 

According  to  Information  given  to  me  by  Hofmann,  the  mis- 
sionary  in  Ikutha,  Kimia  once  let  a  few  snakes  loose  in  the  mission 
Station  so  as  to  show  his  power.  They  took  refuge  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  no  one  could  get  hold  of  them  or  drive  them  away 
tili  K.   himself  \\as  pleased  to  do  so. 

A  snake  doctor  can  give  another  person  his  power  to  handle 
snakes  and  his  immunity  against  their  poison.  On  the  body  of 
the  person  who  wants  to  receive  this  ömia  ('power')  he  makes  small 
incisions  here  and  there,  even  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  into 
these  incisions  he  rubs  a  powder  which  is  prepared  from  a  poi- 
sonous  tree\  but  also  contains  fat  and  parts  of  snakes.  It  must 
be  poison,  because  the  snakes  have  poison.  Apart  from  this  fact, 
its  preparation  is  a  secret.  A  bamboo  tube  with  powder  of  this 
kind  is  in  my  coUection.  How  this  poison  —  if  it  really  is  poi- 
son —  can  be  mixed  with  the  blood  without  injury,  is  also  the 
snake-doctor's  secret.  The  patients  whole  body  is  now  filled  with 
f>i_nia,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  blood  and  saliva.  He  has  now 
become  a  snake-tamer  and  can  kill  a  reptile  simply  by  spitting 
on  him.  The  snake  is  then  said  to  have  convulsiva  twitches  and 
to  die  soon  with  wild  twistings,  It  is  thought  that  even  ordinary 
saliva  will  hurt  a  snake  —  similarly  with  a  mole  —  and  arrows 
smeared  with  it  kill  these  animals.  vvhile  the  usual  poison  used 
for  arrows  is  said  to  have  no  eftect  on  them. 

These  snake  doctors  treat  snake-bite  as  well.  Besides  care- 
fuUy  sucking  the  poison  out,  they  use  as  medicine  their  own  blood 
and  saliva,  which  is  of  course  considered  to  contain  poison.  It  is 
done  by  cutting  themselves  on  the  wrist  and  letting  the  person 
who  has  been  bitten  suck  up  the  oozing  drops  of  blood,  besides 
which  they  rub  their  saliva  on  the  bitten  place  and  finally  spit 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who  has  to  swallow  the  saliva. 

By  means  of  the  procedure  here  described  one  is  protected 
against  snake-bites  and  can  without  danger  catch  a  snake,  but 
real  power  over  reptiles  is  not  acquired  before  one  has  eaten  some 
of  the  powder  or  been  smeared  with  it. 

^  This  is  not  Acocanthera  Schimperi  (Kikamba  JiiuÖat),  which  in 
these   districts   is   used   for  making  poison  for  arrows. 
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There  are  no  professional  snakc-tamers  in  Ukamba,  but  during 
the  latter  period  of  my  stay  in  thc  countr)'  (191 2)  I  canie  across 
several  young  men  who  had  small  snakes  and  took  theni  with  them 
when  they  strollcd  about  (fig.  62).  One  of  thcse  young  men  came 
to  nie  one  da}-  with  iwo  pguluhu,  a  common  small  snake,  which 
the  Akamba  say  is  poisonous,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
say    this    about    most    snakes.     He  put  their  heads  in   his  mouth, 


Fig.    62.      Young   man   playing  with   a  snake. 


iet  them  coil  round  his  neck,  etc.  They  showed  thc  usnal  inert- 
ness  of  tamc  snakes,  but  one  of  them  tried  continually  to  get 
away,  when  their  owncr  put  them  down  on  the  ground.  He  said 
that  he  had  given  them  »medicinc»  and  showed  me  two  kinds  of 
powder,  one  black  and  one  white. 

My  tcntboy  Kivuvu  was  also  one  of  these  snakcmcn.  During 
one  of  our  cxpcditions  we  camc  across  a  littlc  black  snake,  accor- 
ding  to  the  boy's  Statement  a  young  cobra,  which  dartcd  into  thc 
thick  grass.  Kivuvu  wanted  to  show  off  by  catching  it,  and 
Started    by    going    round  the  tussock  ihrcc  times   »to  prevent  the 
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snake  escaping».  He  then  went  into  the  thick  grass  looking  for 
the  reptile,  and  when  he  caught  sight  of  it,  grasped  it  swiftly  by 
the  neck.  Then  he  asked  nie  to  make  a  little  cut  in  his  wrist, 
he  himself  cut  the  snake  a  little  on  the  neck  and  dropped  a 
little  of  his  own  blood  into  the  snake's  twisted  »so  that  the 
aniinal  should  know  him  and  not  go  away:>.  In  addition 
he  put  a  white  powder  on  the  wound  and  then  twisted  the  snake 
round  his  neck  where  it  lay  quite  still.  One  might  possibly  ima- 
gine,  though  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  by  means  of  mixing 
the  blood  Kivuvu  considered  that  he  had  entered  into  a  sort  of 
bloodbrotherhood  with  the  snake.  He  did  not,  however,  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  reptile,  for  he  gave  it  to  me  when  we 
came  home, 

13.     The  magic  significance  of  numbers. 

Before  we  leave  the  question  of  magic,  I  wish,  both  as  a 
survey  and  for  the  use  of  special  investigators  of  the  subject,  to 
collect  briefly  the  scattered  Information  contained  in  this  work 
about  the  part  certain  numbers  seem  to  play  for  the  Akamba.  By 
numbers  are  meant  partly  the  concrete  number  of  persons  or  things, 
partly  the  number  of  times  certain  rites  and  similar  actions  are 
carried  out. 

There  are  number  of  good,  quite  indifferent,  and  bad  Import, 
especially  the  latter.  As  we  have  already  seen,  odd  numbers  are 
generally  considered  disastrous  or  at  least  unlucky,  and  the  lang- 
uage  has  a  special  expression  for  them  (f/nvg).  Odd  numbers  are 
of  course  considered  as  inauspicious  omens,  while  even  numbers 
do  not  play  any  part  at  all  as  omens.  Another  thing  that  helps  to 
illustrate  the  conception  of  odd  numbers  is  the  meat  meals  during 
the  third  nza'kko  (p.  63)  and  the  feasts  of  the  nzaina  and  hstika 
(p.  144  ff.).  When  paying  the  fees  for  these  and  in  order  to  attain 
a  higher  rank  in  them  the  natives  are  usually  careful  to  see  that 
the  goats  that  are  given  in  payment  do  not  make  an  odd  number; 
this  is  especially  the  case  for  the  nza'hko  meals.  The  malignant 
cattle  disease  ndahi  is  believed  always  to  carry  off  an  odd  number 
of  animals. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  quite  a  contrary  State  of  affairs 
at  a  medicine  man's  divination,  as  the  pebbles  that  fall  out  of  his 
calabash    are    a    good    omen    if  they  are  odd  and  vice  versa  (cf. 
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howcver  the  numbcr  7  immediatcly  bclow).  To  our  more  lo<^ical 
niiiids  this  is  an  inconsistency,  but  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  in- 
consistencies  are  not  so  rare  in   primitive  waj-s  of  thinking. 

The  idea  that  thc  number  7  has  a  special  importance  is,  of 
coiirse,  very  \vides[tread,  practically  ovcr  the  wholc  vvorld'.  Among 
the  Akaniba  also  it  is  thc  niost  prominent  of  all  the  mimbtrs. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  ovcr  large  parts  of  Käst  Africa  as  well, 
and  one  ma\'  with  grcat  probability  account  for  this  from  scmitic 
and  mohammedan  influence  (the  Arabs  and  throiigh  them  the  W'a- 
suahclis,  who  have  gone  as  traders  from  the  East  coast  into  the 
intcrior  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years).  7\mong  the  Akamba 
scven  is  found  both  as  a  good  and  evil  number;  in  most  cases, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  bad. 

The  foUowing  are  some  cases  in  which  the  ninnber  is  quite 
clearly  considered  to  be  inauspicious: 

When  a  native  consults  the  medicine  man  on  some  matter 
to  have  his  fortime  told,  and  the  latter  shakes  seven  pebbles  out  of 
his  (livination  gourd.  Similarly  in  the  method  of  procedure  described 
on  p.  285  of  protecting  one's  sugarcanes  against  thieves  by  putting 
seven  porcupine  quills  in  the  stalks;  also  in  not  allowing  cattle  to 
be  watched  longer  than  six  days  in  succession  by  the  same  shep- 
herd.  We  also  remember  that,  in  taking  an  oath  on  the  k'hpitm, 
7  stones  are  placed  by  the  side  of  it;  on  these  Stands  the  man 
who  swears  and  they  probably  help  to  a  certain  extent  to  make 
the  breaking  of  the  oath  baneful. 

The  number  7  is  thus  an  important  factor  in  tlu;  Akamba's 
oaths  and  also  in  incantations  and  magic  in  gencral.  Hrutzer  de- 
scribes  a  »niuma»  or  »kisitu»  that  stood  at  thc  edgc  of  a  fiele!  to 
protcct  it  against  thieves.  In  its  complicatcd  composition  there 
was,  among  other  things  seven  fruits  of  a  Solanum  species  (no 
(li)ul)t  the  ^gondu  fruits)  and  a  white  shcll  with  seven  small  spots. 
And  hc  adds  something  that  is  not  clear:  The  effect  of  such  a 
miiDia  dcpends  on  the  number  of  its  parts,  according  as  it  con- 
sists  of7X3,   7x5   or  J  "xy  parts  ^>  -. 

According  to  Brutzer  the  Akamba  call  seven  »the  bad  luck 
number»,    which    agrees    with  the  Akikuyu's  conception  of  it  (cf 

^  F.  V.  Andriaii,  Die  Siebenzahl  im  (Geistesleben  der  Völker. 
Mitteil,    der   Aiithrop.    (ics.    in    Wien    1901,   p.    •2-2-^. 

'^   E.    Brutzer,    Der   (leisterglaube   t)ci    den    Kamha,    p.    13. 
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p.  58).  Yet  it  is  often  used  by  the  Akamba  in  cases  when  it  is 
ditificult  to  find  anything  inauspicious  about  it,  but  rather  the 
other  way  about.  The  rites  and  dances  during  the  second  nsatko 
feast,  during  which  it  can  scarcely  be  the  idea  to  härm  those 
who  take  part,  last  seven  days  (p.  47).  And  during  the  same 
Initiation  a  fig-tree  is  stabbed  with  a  nail  that  has  been  smeared 
with  fat  in  seven  places  (p.  56).  At  prayers  and  sacrifices,  i.  e. 
when  the  natives  wish  something  good  for  themselves,  the  number 
also  appears,  as  when  they  throw  seed  against  a  tree  seven  times 
(or,  as  in  another  case,  3+4)  during  prayers  for  a  sick  person 
(pp.  241  ff.))  or  when  at  mealtimes  they  offer  14  {j+j)  bits  of 
meat  to  the  spirits  (p.  218).  Hobley  gives  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  number  which  he  expressly  says  is  meant  to  bring  »good 
luck,  namely  a  whip,  used  for  magic  purpose,  that  was  cracked 
seven    times    to  bring  good  luck  to  elephant  hunters  (cf.  p.   264). 

One  might  expect  that  the  numbers  3  and  4  should  be  clos- 
ely  connected  with  7,  and  that  is  certainly  the  case.  When  an 
oath  is  taken  on  the  k'hpttia  this  is  placed  on  three  stones  (p.  168) 
and  the  one  who  svvears  usually  strikes  it  three  times  with  the 
mukulzva  twig.  The  number  here  seems  thus  to  help  in  bringing 
about  a  baneful  effect  on  one  who  breaks  the  oath.  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  opposite.  When  the  medicine 
man  —  other  persons  do  this  as  well  —  spits  over  someone  or 
something  with  the  Intention  of  blessing  or  bringing  luck,  they 
usually  do  so  three  times. 

The  number  3,  and  also  4,  occurs  remarkably  often  in  driv- 
ing  out  the  foreign  spirits  we  read  of  under  the  name  kisulia 
p.  229).  The  -^ofidiu  then  used,  in  which  there  were  three  heni 
feathers,  was  brought  three  times  to  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
possessed  woman,  before  it  was  given  her  to  drink.  During  three 
days  they  danced  and  on  the  fourth  the  woman  was  washed  with 
'gondiu.  Finally,  as  a  protection  for  the  future,  three  amulets  were 
hung  on  each  side  of  her  body. 

Among    the  rites  connected  with  the  building  of  a  hut  there 
is   included  the  cooking  of  some  food  when   the  work  is  done.    If  | 
the    food  cooked  is  porridge,  four  small  pieces  are  thrown  on  the 
floor  for  the  spirits. 

The  number  4  is  also  met  with  on  other  occasions.  Four 
men    carry    the   mbusm   in  the  second  Initiation  (p.    50);   four  men 
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buikl  thc  luit  in  the  thirtl  one  (p.  62),  and  four  elclcrs  watch  at  a 
man's  deathbed. 

I  cannot  remember  anythinjr  special  about  the  number  2,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  also  has  a  certain  importance.  The 
stones  placed  at  the  side  of  the  kijntm  are  sometimes,  according 
to  Hobley,  only  two  in  nuniber.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the}'  are  eleven  (7  +  4). 

Whether  any  s\-mbolism  of  niimbers  is  found  in  the  Akamba's 
decorations,  I  do  not  know,  inquiries  about  this  having  given  no 
result.  G.  Backman  M.  D.,  in  his  review  of  the  three  first  part 
of  this  work  ^  (whicli  are  much  more  complete  in  the  present 
monograph,  calls  attention,  however,  to  the  figures  reproduced  by 
me  from  the  viusai  sticks  in  the  second  uzaiko:  »thc  sun  has  9 
beams,  the  moon  (neu)  is  surrounded  by  9  stars,  the  chain  has 
9  side-links,  the  millipede  has  27  (=  3x9)  feet,  the  chair  has  3 
legs.  And  in  the  picture  on  p.  54,  which  is  also  taken  from  one 
and  the  same  musai  stick,  the  open  place  (fig.  l)  has  2x4roads, 
the  tortoise  (fig.  2)  has  4  legs,  the  star  (fig.  6)  has  4  beams,  the 
Star  (fig.  7)  has  2x4  beams,  the  thail  of  the  cow  has  4  tufts  of 
hair.  Tliis  repetition  of  definite  number  or  multiples  of  thcm,  in 
thc  one  case  3,  in  the  other  4,  shows  with  pretty  great  probability 
that  thcre  are  real  and  serious  intentions  behind  the  pictographic 
riddles  of  the  musai  sticks.  .  .»- 

This  indication  of  Dr.  Backman  has  led  me  to  investigate  25  of 
these  figures,  which  give  respectively  the  following  numbers  of 
carvings  (the  numbers  divided  by  a  +  sign  give  the  distribution 
on  two  sides  of  the  object:  12+13,  ^or  instance,  means  the  legs 
on  each  side  of  a  millipedc's  body): 

3,  4,  4  +  4,  4+5,  5  (twice),  5  +  3,  5  +  5,  5+6,  5  +  7  (twicc), 
5  +  9,  6  (three  times),  6  +  6,   7,   7  +  3,   J  +  J,  7  +  ^S,   8,  9,    12+13. 

As  will  be  seen  both  2  and  3  are  found  in  their  multiples 
and  also  5  alone,  but  110  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  about 
the  symboHsm  of  the  numbers,  as  all  possible  combinations  01 
numbers  are  j)resent. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  resumc  of  the  significancc  of  numbers 
among    the    Akamba    I  ma}'  add  that  the\'  will  nc\er  count   their 

^   Printed   as   an   hiaugural   Di.ssertation.   Uppsala    1916. 
-   G.    Backman,   review   of   G.    Lindblom,   The  Akamba  in  British 
East   Africa  (Parts  I — HI),   Ymer    1916,   p.   361. 
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cattle.  When  they  are  driven  into  the  craal  of  an  evening,  the 
natives  certainly  look  carefully  to  see  that  no  animal  is  missing, 
but  they  do  not  count  them.  Similarly  thcy  do  not  like  to  State 
the  number  of  their  children  (p.  88).  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  that  they  are  afraid  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
spirits,  who  are  always  envious.  The  same  fear  of  counting  people 
and  valuable  possessions  is  found  among  other  Bantu  peofiles  and 
is  perhaps  common  to  great  numbers  of  people  at  a  low  level  of 
culture,  but  it  seems  to  be  specially  prevalent  among  the  Hami- 
tic  and  Semitic  peoples  (not  at  least  those  in  Africa,  such  as  the 
Masai),  and  from  these  probably  has,  with  so  many  other  things, 
spread  to  the  negroes  ^ 


^  See   M.   Schmidt,   Zahl  and  Zählen  in  Afrika,  Miiteil.  d.  Anthrop. 
Ges.    in   Wien    1915,   p.    196. 


Chapter  XV.     Medicine. 

To  every  people,  no  matter  liow  low  their  stage  of  culture  is, 
we  must  ascribe  a  certain  knowledge  of  remedies  and  niedicines  for 
illnesses,  a  knowledge  gained  empirically  and  based  on  the  expe- 
rience  of  generations.  But  it  is  usually  very  difhcult  to  say  where 
this  actual  knowledge  begins  or  ends,  for  the  real  remedies  in 
question  are  usually  accompanied,  as  we  know,  by  ceremonies  or 
rites,  which  give  the  whole  procedure  a  more  or  less  magic  cha- 
racter.  And  in  many  cases  the  magic  element  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  essential  thing.  We  have,  however,  discussed  the 
magic  weft  in  the  Akamba's  medicine  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  in  this  one  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  ourselves  to 
concrete  things. 

As  the  author  does  not  possess  special  medical  knowledge 
and  the  principal  portions  of  what  follows  have  to  be  based  on 
the  natives'  own  inexact  descriptions,  it  is  certain  that  the  ac- 
count  will  contain  various  incorrect  expressions.  To  a  professional 
man,  however,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  starting-point  for 
further  and  more  scientific  investigations  into  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  possessed  by  the  Akamba  and  their  neighbours.  The 
material  I  have  collccted  is  as  follows. 

I.     Illnesses  (Operations,  wounds). 

A  brokcn  bonc  can  be  quite  elTectively  treated.  The  injurcd 
limb  is  bound  with  a  s[)lint  made  of  4  to  6  pieces  of  wood  fast- 
ened  togethcr  with  leather  bands,  the  broken  parts  having  first 
been  Iwisted  into  their  proper  position.  To  keep  the  paticnt  ab- 
solutely  still,  they  use  the  radical  mcthod  of  placing  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  luit  and  thcn  placing  pegs  round  his  outstretched  leg. 
This  is  then  fastened  to  these  pegs  and  the  patient,  who  cannot 
move  novv,  is  not  released  tili  the  fracture  is  cured. 
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An  interesting  Operation  is  the  removal  of  the  uvula  {ka- 
limdY  when  this  is  swollen.  A  pair  of  long  giraffe-hairs  are  pla- 
ced  round  the  uvula,  which  by  means  of  these  is  drawn  for- 
ward  and  then  cut  off  with  a  knife.  A  cloth  is  then  bound  in 
front  of  the  mouth  »to  hinder  the  cold».  For  about  five  days 
the  patient  has  to  be  on  a  special  diet  and  may  then  only  eat 
hard  and  dry  food,  such  as  roasted  maize  and  other  baked  food, 
especially  hard-baked  bananas.  Ginger  (called  tangazvisi,  its  Sua- 
heli name),  which  is  bought  from  the  Indian  traders,  is  also  eaten. 
This  complaint  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  coast.  A  similar 
Operation  is  very  often  carried  out  by  the  Galla,  who  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  respiratory  organs  tear  of 
the  uvula  with  a  with  thread  '■^. 

A  usage  about  which  I  have  very  incomplete  notes  and  which 
is  therefore  recorded  with  great  reserve  is  as  follows:  when  a  child 
is  from  one  to  two  years  old,  in  the  case  of  stronger  children 
perhaps  earlier,  some  of  his  teeth  are  taken  out,  the  motive  being 
to  prevent  by  this  means  the  pain  which  accompanies  the  cutting 
of  teeth.  The  Operation  is  performed  with  a  needle  and  is  carried 
out  by  an  old  man  with  special  experience  of  such  things.  Of 
course  these  teeth  are  afterwards  replaced  by  the  growth  of  the 
layer  of  teeth  below  them.  According  to  the  Akamba  the  Aki- 
kuyu  do  the  same  thing,  but  I  have  not  found  any  mention  of 
it  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  written  about  this  tribe. 

An  arrow,  especially  one  with  barbs,  which  is  fixed  in  a 
fleshy  part  of  the  body,  is,  when  it  is  possibly  to  do  so,  taken 
out  by  knocking  it  through  to  the  other  side. 

Fresh  and  smooth  wounds  are  treated  as  follows:  The  edges 
of  the  wounds  are  pressed  against  each  other,  after  which  thin  aca- 
cia  thorns  are  stuck  through  the  edges  on  both  sides.  The  thorns 
are  placed  in  pairs,  across  each  other.  Then  the  whole  thing  is 
tied  round  wäth  cord.  The  raethod  of  procedure,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  shows  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  newest  methods 
of  treating  wounds,  is  probably  the  same  as  is  practised  by  the 
Akambas'  neighbours,   the  Masai^. 

A  remedy  for  wounds  made  with   poisoned  arrows  is  in  many 

"^   Diminutive   of  ivimd   'tongue'. 

^  Paulitschke,   Ethnographie  Nordost-Afrikas  I,   p.    184. 

^   Given   in   detail  by   M.   Merker,   Die   Masai,   p.    190. 
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cases  a  powerful  sucking-out,  wliicli  is  precedcd  by  binding  tightly 
above  and  below  the  wounded  place,  if  it  is  so  situated  that  a 
binding  of  this  sort  is  possible.  In  addition  they  also  usualh'  rub 
the  blood  of  a  ncwly-killed  sheep  on  the  wound  and  place  parts 
of  the  intestines  of  the  sheep  on  it.  The  wounded  man  is  given 
urine  of  uonicn  to  drink.  We  shall  say  something  more  about 
the  Akamba's  poison   for  arrovvs  later. 

An  account  of  the  treatment  of  snake-bitc  has  airead)'  bcen 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  niay  be  added  here  that  for 
a  pytlion  bitc  the  dricd  excrement  of  the  animal  is  eaten;  it  is 
Said  to  be  like  a  greyish  kind  of  stone. 

The  occasional  practicc  of  opening  a  corpsc,  to  try  to  esta- 
blish  the  cause  of  dcatii  (see  p.  157),  might  possibly  be  considercd 
as  a  primitive  stage  of  pathological  anatomy. 


The  most  usual  remedy  for  headache  is  to  fasten  a  cord  or 
a  wire  tightly  round  the  head^  Primitive  people  are  very  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  a  circular  pressure  to  alleviate  pain.  For 
plants  as  remedies   for  headache  see  below   (p.   314). 

One  often  sees  a  native,  wrapped  in  his  blankel:,  lying  on. 
the  ground  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  thcreby  inducing 
Perspiration.  This  is  a  prevalent  method  in  Africa  of  curing  fever 
{ndetanjä).  Malaria  is  common  in  ccrtain  parts  of  Ukamba,  espe- 
cially  in  the  lower  and  hotter  districts  in  the  east,  from  Mumoni 
to  Kibwezi,  although  the  attacks  of  fever  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
mild  charactcr.  The  thin  and  somcwhat  worn  appearancc  which 
so  many  of  the  nativcs  have  is  no  doubt  due,  to  a  grcat  extent, 
to  malaria.     The  medicine  for  fever  will  be  discussed  p.   319. 

It  is  considered  bad  for  sick  people  to  drink  cold  water.  As, 
however,  they  are  often  very  thirsty,  they  are  given  a  sort  of 
gruel  made  of  fresli  milk  or  water  and  millet  flour.  It  is  drunk 
warm,  considered  verj'  rcfreshing,  and  can  be  takcn  during  any 
illncss. 


'  A  wire  around  the  head  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pure  ornament. 
I  have  Seen  no  evidence  to  support  the  statement  of  a  German  tra- 
veller  vvho  says  tliat  the  wire  used  in  this  way  severely  deforms  the 
skull  and  causes  an  elevation  of  the  vertex.  A.  Kaiser,  Die  wirt- 
schaftl.    Entwickelung   der   Ugandabahn-länder,    Globus    1907,    p.    53. 
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2.     Medicines. 

a.     Exte  mal  injuries. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  medicines  are  taken  from  the 
plant  World,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  and  the  word  for 
'plant,  iree',  muh,  also  means  'medicine'.  I  give  here,  beneath 
the  different  illnesses  for  which  they  are  used,  the  medicinal  plants 
I  got  to  know  among  the  Akamba^.  The  coUection,  which,  when 
nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  comes  from  Machakos  and  the 
places  dosest  to  it,  should  be  pretty  complete  for  this  district. 

For  fresh  wounds:  The  milky  sap  of  the  plant  ^lumbii  (Calo- 
tropis  procera)  is  rubbed  on  the  wound  (Ikutha).  A  yellow  liehen 
{zvcemea  wa  itulä)  is  crushed  and  placed  on  the  wound,  which  is 
then  covered  with  leaves  and  bandaged.  Or  the  wound  is  washed 
with  the  Juice  of  ihe  roots  and  leaves  of  kw,  crushed  together 
with  sweet  potatoes. 

For  burns:  The  brown  »floss»  from  the  spadices  on  the 
'hka'gga  (Typha  sp.)  is  placed  on  the  wound.  The  leaves  of 
musu  (Cajanus  indicus)  are  chewed  and  the  saliva  is  placed  on  the 
wound  (cf  further  p.  124).  Small  children  especially  often  get 
burned,  as  they  easily  fall  in  the  fire  when  running  around  in 
the  hut. 

For  a  sore  in  the  mouth  the  leaves  of  the  imitata  (Spilan- 
thus)  are  chewed. 

For  tumours  {mwimbu):  In  boils  and  tumours  a  hole  is  cut 
and  the  powdered  leaves  or  roots  of  vmtula  wa  atan^  (Jasminum) 
are  sprinkled  in  the  wound  (Muutha,  Fast  Ukamba). 

For  other  swellings  roots  of  kaßila  wimbu  (cf.  tJtzvirnbti 
'tumour')  are  chewed  and  placed  as  a  poultice  on  the  swol- 
len    place.      Or    eise    leaves    of   the    tree    imitanda-mbq    are    taken 


^  My  ethno-botanical  material  from  Ukamba,  some  hundreds  of 
pressed  plants,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  botanical  department  of 
the  Swedish  State  Museum.  They  are  not  yet  defined,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
the  scientific  names  of  the  plants  here.  The  names  inserted  have  been 
kindly  given  by  Prof.  N.  G.  Lagerheim  and  Dr.  H.  Dahlstedt.  Of  about 
40  medicinal  plants  I  have  also  gathered  and  dried  a  sufficient  quantity 
or  a  chemical  analysis,   w^hich  has,   however,   not  yet  taken  place. 
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and  put  in  a  cloth  ba<^  which  is  placed  near  the  fire.  When  it  is 
well  warmcd,  the  bag  is  placed  on  the  swelling  (cf.  our  treat- 
ment  with  poultice).  The  long  lianlike  roots  of  rnukamn,  a  small 
tree,  are  crushcd  into  a  powder,  which,  mixed  with  fat  or  water, 
is  rubbed  on  the  swollen  place.  For  swcllings  on  the  arms  or  legs 
they  also  use  the  sap  found  in  the  bark  and  inside  the  little  tree 
"hlazva  or  imilaiva  (Corchoras).  The  bark  is  crushed  and  the  sap 
{ilicndä)  rubbed  on  the  swelling. 

For  wounds  and  tumours  they  often  use,  at  least  in  Kitui, 
certain   powdered   niinerals  and   also  excrement  of  poultry. 

For  hip-disease  {}-kiki)  an  incision  is  made  in  ihe  hip  and 
in  the  wound  is  strewn  a  powder  made  of  an  ostrich-leg^  and 
roots  of  mukaiva  and  leaves  of  niutula.  The  sanie  powder  is 
also  mixed  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  patient  to  drink.  They 
also  use  leaves  and  roots  of  the  little  tree  inuka^gaka  (Legumi- 
nosae  sp.). 

Women  who  have  pain  in  their  nipples  {jiondö)  drink  a 
decoction  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  banana  (Musa  Li- 
vingstonia). 

For  itching  they  use  k^iSi,  a  tall  Rumex,  which  grows  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  sap  in  its  thick  roots  is  placed  in  water, 
which   is  rubbed   on   the   itching  place. 

For  »pain  in  the  ear»  (in  most  cases  probably  due  to  in- 
flammation  in  the  outer  acoustic  duct)  they  use  the  sap  in  the 
stalk  of  the  Imva  kia  ndud,  an  epiphytic  orchid  (Kibwezi). 

For  eye-affection  s  (without  closer  analysis)  they  use  seve- 
ral  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  bush  inunapa  are  crushcd  and  put 
on  the  afifected  eye. 

In  the  same  way  are  used  the  leaves  of  the  fern  ul>iu  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  luta  (with  big  lipshaped  flowers),  the  sap 
of  which  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  Finally  the  little  tree  ktöastu^gu 
is  Said  to  have  a  great  power  in  stopping  pain  in  the  eyes.  Its 
branches  are  put  in  water  overnight  and  the  following  day  they 
are  used  as  tubes  to  blow  their  sap  into  the  affectcd  eye. 

To  stopp  pain  in  the  eye  they  use  the  sap  in  the  big 
potato-like  tubers  of  the  roots  of  the   plant. 


^   Perhap.s   sympathetic   magic?      The   o.strich   has   particularly  strong 
legs. 
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b.     Internal  diseases. 

For  headache:  From  the  leaves  of  the  bush  muQea  (Com- 
bretuni)  a  powder  is  prepared  with  which  the  forehead  is  rubbed. 
The  Wasuaheli,  who  call  the  bush  inkomango,  rub  the  same 
powder  on  wounds. 

For  heart-disease  I  have  obtained  only  one  remedy:  a  decoc- 
tion   of  the  roots  of  the  spiny  imäumbu  bush  is  drunk  by  the  invalid. 

For  illness  in  the  liver  {itcema)  the  juice  of  the  aloe  is  drunk. 
It  is  said  to  cause  vomiting.  Another  method  is  to  lick  the  arrow 
poison. 

For  illness  in  the  »spieen»  {luasniwggii)  they  drink  a  decoc- 
tion  of  the  herb  kia  mata,  in  Kibwezi  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  the  bush  kttii'ü,gu.  They  also  use  the  roots  of  the  herb  mu- 
Jjdkispd.  It  also  appears  that  they  make  an  incision  in  the  spieen, 
and   then   strew  powder  of  the  first-named   plant  in   the  wound. 

The  reniedies  for  stomach  affections  seem  most  numerous 
of  all,  but  in  many  cases  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  character 
of  the  illness  precisely  described.  For  diarrhoea  {zvitao),  however, 
they  use:  kw  (Verticillatae),  the  sap  of  the  fleshy  leaf  of  which  is 
mixed  with  water  and  drunk;  musoka,  the  sap  of  the  leaf  of 
which  is  used  in  the  same  way  (Kitui);  and  viiuiansou,  the  roots 
of  which  are  made  into  a  decoction  and  drunk.  Bananas  are  also 
eaten   for  diarrhoea. 

For  constipation:  the  bark  of  the  itula  is  crushed  and  added 
to  water,  which  is  then  drunk;  a  decoction  of  the  herb  kalahu  is 
drunk  (when   its  leaves  are  chewed  the  saliva  is  coloured   red). 

A  person  who  has  eaten  too  much  chews  the  leaves  of  the 
spiny  iniijmnzi  bush. 

Stomach-ache:  The  natives  often  have  peculiar  expressions 
for  stomach-ache  and  other  ailments  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
»something  is  eating  me  inside»  or  »I  have  a  snake  in  my  sto- 
mach». This  way  of  speaking  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
black  magic,  nor  do  the  Akamba  believe,  contrary  to  numerous 
other  tribes,  in  any  sort  of  spirit,  which  is  incarnated  in  the  form 
of  an  animal  and  enters  human  bodies^  But  according  to  an  old 
belief    each    person    is    created  witli  a  snake  in  his  stomach,  and 

^  Various  proofs  of  this  conception  are  given  by  M.  Bartels  in 
Die   Medizin   der  Naturvölker,   p.    21. 
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when  one  belches  it  is  that  which  gives  the  sound  witliin  one. 
It  is  possible  that  tape-worms  have  given  rise  to  tliis  idea.  The 
Statement  that  I  also  had  froni  tlic  natives  to  the  effect  that  when 
drinking  water  they  somethncs  get  a  sort  of  worm  in  the  stomach. 
which  can  grow  considerably  afterwards,  seems  improbable.  A 
decociion  of  the  roots  of  ^Juea  utuka  (Amaranthacca^)  is  drunk 
for  »snake  in  the  stomach»,  so  that  it  should  die.  In  Muutha 
(East  Ukamba)  they  chew  the  leaves  of  the  bush  kasi'hi  {isi'hi). 
which  have  a  bitter  taste,  something  like  horse-radish. 

For  »a  sore  in  the  stomach^  they  drink  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  uiutata  (Spilanthus  —  cf.    »mouth-sore»,  abovc). 

Finally  the  following  plants  are  used  for  >  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach»  withoLit  more  precise  definition: 

a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  bush  mutiila  zca  aumJ  (]as- 
minuni)  is  drunk  and  also  rubbed  outside  the  abdomen;  a  decoction 
ot  the  leaves  of  hhnna  viata  vinmii,  of  the  herb  inulaOutia  or  of 
the  little  bush  vnvqina  is  also  drunk.  The  last-mentioned  is  also 
mixed  with  leaves  of  kndu  and  DiuOapa  (Composita:). 

For  fever  {ndetccmä)  I  have  found  comparatively  few  rcme- 
dies:  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  little  trce  viiikiniiei  is  kept 
in  a  cool  place  and  drunk  early  in  the  morning;  it  is  said  to 
produce    vomiting. 

The  Clusters  of  flowers  of  the  tall  plant  tiuiiigawiu  (H}-ptis) 
arc  treated  and  uscd  in  the  same  way;  likewise  a  decoction  of 
the  roots  of  the  mul)a]igamia  bush.  In  Muutha  they  also  used 
the  roots  of  the  viukuimitJ.  This  medicine,  which  is  said  to  cause 
vomiting,  is  too  strong  for  children.  Finally  they  are  also  accust- 
omed  in  cases  of  fever  to  rub  the  body  with  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  little  trce  vnipci  (Legum.inosa^). 

For  a  cough  {iikoaY  many  plants  are  used:  they  smell  the 
flowers  of  inunictu  or  viiilania,  chew  the  bark  of  the  little  inu^hvini 
bush,  the  vanilla-scented  root.s  of  inu'hikiilwa  or  roots  of  the  herb 
tmckcenm  (Leguminosa:). 


^  Ilofmann  has  in  his  diclionary  itkoa  Zi.>a  uibita,  which  he  trans- 
lates  by  'asthma'.  I  do  not  try  to  explain  the  etymology  of  the  Kaniba 
names  of  sickne.sses,  but  very  probably  they  express  scimethintj;  cliarac- 
teri.stic  for  an  illness,  the  .symptoms  which  are  most  striking  to  the 
natives. 
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Whooping-cough,  according  to  the  Statement  of  Herr  Säu- 
berlich, missionary  in  Mulango,  is  a  not  infrequent  illness  among 
children.  In  Ikutha  it  is  said  that  as  a  remedy  for  it  they  shave 
the  crown  of  the  child's  head,  whcreas  in  other  cases,  as  we  have 
Seen,   they  prefer  to  let  the  hair  grow  during  illness. 

For  a  cold  the  leaves  of  mukandu  (Verticillatae)  are  stuffed 
in   the  nostrils. 

For  hoarseness  they  chew  the  roots  of  the  creeper  mußolo 
(Sapindacese)  or  those  of  kaGila  tvimbu. 

For  shortness  of  breath  (asthma?)  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  inutanda-nib(2  is  drunk. 

For  catarrh  of  the  throat  the  roots  of  iwa  laka  (Clema- 
tis  sp.)  are  chewed.  A  remedy  obtained  from  the  animal  world 
is  mbzvejna,  the  nest  (chrysalis?)  of  a  certain  insect  (built  of  slime). 
These  are  powdered  and  mixed  in  water  and  the  patient  has  to 
drink  this. 

For  obstruction  in  the  nose  the  root  of  the  muii  inuku  tree 
is  burnt.  The  patient,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  in- 
hales  the  smoke  through  his  nose. 

Finally  there  are  a  large  nuniber  of  plants,  of  vvhich  I  have 
found  no  more  precise  indication  of  their  use  than  that  it  was 
for  »pain  in  the  ehest».  The  roots  of  kilia  mbiti  (Jatropha  sp.), 
which  is  considered  so  poisonous  that  many  people  will  not  even 
touch  the  plant  with  their  hands,  are  powdered  and  mixed  in  the 
gruel  which  the  patients  drinks;  it  is  also  mixed  with  the  pow- 
dered roots  of  unvokm  (Plumbago),  or  these  are  chewed  by  them- 
selves.  The  roots  of  kxiia  (Hypericum  sp.)  are  also  chewed  (Ki- 
tui),  similarly  those  of  the  little  inukaian  tree.  The  baik  of  the 
kisevicsi  tree  is  chewed.  Of  the  bark  of  the  itiLasi  tree  is  made 
a  decoction  which  is  drunk,  similarly  with  the  leaves  of  imitula 
{ndulu)  and  a  hot  decoction  of  the  leaves  (with  a  burning  taste) 
of  ■iöoOotivd  (Capparis);  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  pepper- 
plant  {jnupuljt);  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  wtisua,  a  low,  spiny 
Asparagus.  In  Muutha  they  eat  the  powdered  roots  of  the  mwala- 
ndapd  tree,  added  to  water  or  food. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Kamba  remedies  for  sexual  diseases. 
They  seem  happily  to  be  rare,  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  Kamba  lan- 
guage  has  no  expression  for  them  (cf.  the  preceding  chapter  on 
maliivä).     Syphilis    occurs,  however,  in   East  Ukamba,  and   during 
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my  stay  at  the  mission  Station  at  Mulango  the  natives  often  came 
thcre  to  seek   a  eure   for  it. 

For  methods  of  abortion,  which  is  now  and  ihcn  i)ractised  by 
young  girls,   see  p.   3<S. 

To  remedy  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  wonicii  who  are  suckling 
their  cliildren  tlic\'  use  especially  j)lants  wiih  a  niilky  saj),  some 
at  Icast  of  which  are  certainly  of  an  exclusively  magic  appHcation, 
an  instance  of  the  old  saying  »Hke  eures  like».  Thus  they  use 
the  niilky  sap  of  the  plants  hnosm  ndce^g^,  ki^cendia  ndrs'ggd  (As- 
elepias)  and  viuQiva  ina  {jtiia  'milk').  A  deeoetion  of  kamiveha 
(Croton?)  is  drunk  hör.  In  addition  they  use  the  long  root-stoek, 
similar  to  horse-radish,  of  the  plant  nnvilia  (Aselepias).  As  \ve 
shall  sce  later,  the  same  or  similar  j:)lants  are  used  for  seareity  of 
milk  in   cows    and  goats. 

An  illness,  the  eharaeter  of  which  I  could  not  understanci,  but 
which  is  Said  to  be  very  severe  and  eontagious  and  often  eauses 
rapid  death,  is  kujpi.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  rushes  out  of  the 
nose,  mouth  and  even  the  ears  of  the  patient.  Aecording  to  the 
Statement  of  some  people  the  illness  is  due  to  the  heart  {^gO} 
and  the  kidneys  {inbid),  aecording  to  others  it  fcels  like  a  »fire 
in  the  stomach».  It  is  stated  that  it  ean  be  cured.  For  it  they 
drink  a  deeoetion  of  the  leaves  of  hCnji  or  of  roots  of  viiähnda- 
'hndi  or  kthuna  (Aloe  sp.).  They  also  drink  for  this  illness  the 
blood   of  poultry  and  sheep  or  shecp's  urine. 


So  far  we  have  abstained  from  putting  the  qucstion:  who 
are  the  doetors  among  the  Akamba?  To  a  great  extent,  of 
course,  it  is  the  medicine  men,  who  besides  their  magie  reme- 
dics  al-o  use  real  eures.  I^ut  the  art  of  healing  is  not  a  mono- 
poly  of  the  medicine  men,  for  besides  them  there  is  another  class 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  doetors,  although  even  their  know- 
ledge  is,  of  course,  mixed  with  magic  and  superstition.  To  this 
class  belong  those  persons  who  have  no  kind  of  offieial  position, 
but  who  have  Icarnt  to  know  and  to  use  a  quantity  of  medieinal 
plants.  Just  as  in  the  preeeding  chaptcr  we  Icarnt  of  spceialists 
in  methods  of  purification  so  these  men  are  easily  speeialists  in 
one  or  other  of  some  few  illnesscs.  Such  a  pcrson  was,  to  take 
an  example,   Mbonge  at  Machakos,  a  middle-aged  man.    Ilis  special 
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ne  was  stomach  ailments,  for  vvhich  he  used  partly  powdered 
parts  of  plants,  partly  whole  roots,  which  the  sick  people  had  to 
chew.  One  of  bis  medicines  consisted  of  povvder  made  of  the 
plants  vnvnncsm  nmfticti  and  mnCmaOtn. 


About  plants  in  magic  and  medicine  see  Chap.  XVI:  i  (botany). 
An  account  of  the  remedies  and  medicines  for  diseases  among 
cattle  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Akamba's  domestic 
animals. 


Chap.  X\  I.     Natural  history. 
I.     Botany, 

If  WC  consider  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  usc  of 
plants  in  magic  and  medicine,  \ve  have  to  acknovvledge  that  the 
Akaniba  have  names  for  and  use  a  great  nuniber  of  plants,  and 
consequently  vve  can  say  with  justice  that  they  possess  a  certain 
botanical  knovvledge,  based  on  the  Observation  of  surrounding 
nature  possessed  by  a  primitive  people,  which,  even  though  sonie- 
tinies  led  astray  by  superstition,  is  on  the  whole  extraordinarily 
quick.  We  shall  deal  later  with  the  nuiiicrous  plants  that  are 
used  in  practica!  life. 

Although  the  Akamba  thus  know  a  great  quantity  of  plants, 
yet  they  are  not  infrequently  uncertain  about  their  names  and 
they  dispute  betwcen  cach  other  about  these.  To  some  extent 
this  uncertainty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  plant  somctimes 
has  more  than  one  namc  or  is  callcd  diffcrently  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  countr)'. 

In  my  linguistic  material  I  shall  discuss  the  meanings  of  the 
plant-names.  They  usually  indicatc  some  characteristic  of  the 
plant,  or  are  based  on  its  use,  e.   g. 

tjxea  tituhi  that  which  shines  at  night',  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Amarantacere  family;  its  white  fiowers  are  visiblc  in  the  dark. 

kaHila  ^vinilm  {iJila  'to  shut',  itnvibii  'swelling').  The  roots, 
when   chewcd   and  laid  on   a  swelling,  stop  it. 

The  natives  distinguish  to  a  certain  extent  familics  and  spec- 
ies,  so  that  plants  that  evcn  botanically  ignorant  lüuropeans  would 
pcrhaj)s  not  rccognizc  as  spccies  of  the  samc  family  are  givcn 
the  same  (family)  name,  e.  g. : 

kucda,   Loranthus  sp.  with  yellow  flowers. 

hceöa  k%la  inutiinD  'the  red  knc'ia,   Loranthus  with  red  flowcr. 

hluma,  Aloe,  küuma  kila  kia  zvico  'the  aloc  of  the  piain'  is  a 
smaller  species,  growing  out  on   the  steppe. 

ArchOr.  Lindblom  21 
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The  part  played  by  plants  in   niagic. 

We  have  seen  at  various  places  in  the  preceding  work  tliat 
the  vegetable  kingdom  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Kamba 
people's  rites  and  magic.  In  many  cases  the  explanation  of  this 
seems  fairly  obvious  and  is  to  be  sought  in,  among  other  things, 
the  striking  appearance  of  a  certain  plant.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  wild  fig-tree  with  its  imposing  size  and  its 
magnificent  green  foliage;  in  addition  it  also  contains  milky  sap. 
Other  plants  with  a  copious  milky  sap  are  favourite  remedies 
for  scarcity  of  milk  in  women  and  cattle  (homeopathic  magic). 
Occasionally  the  thing  that  determines  the  use  of  a  plant  is  some 
small,  quite  unimportant  detail,  such  as  the  black  pupil-like  spot 
on  the  Euphrasia,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  belief 
that  these  plants  are  good  for  the  eyes.  Or  eise  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  appearance  ef  the  plant,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Loranthus  species  mentioned  below,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  when  they  grow  on  a  tree  quite 
different  in  appearence  from  themselves. 

For  these  or  similar  reasons,  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
universal,  the  Akamba  have  chosen  the  plants  they  use  in  their 
magic.  Unfortunately  I  have  to  content  myself  with  giving  the 
following  plants  without  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  used. 

mu6o/o  (Sapindaceai).  The  medicine  men  prepare  from  its 
leaves  a  decoction  which  they  give  to  possessed  people  as  a 
drink  or  with  which  they  wash  them. 

mtitceQd  (Sapindaceae).  A  person  who  has  caught  an  illness 
through  black  magic  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  takes  a  handful  of 
Eleusine  seeds  and  throws  them  three  times  against  this  tree  (cf. 
p.  241).  The  roots  of  the  same  plant  are  made  into  a  powder  with 
which  the  sick  person's  hands  and  head  are  smeared.  If  a  man 
loves  a  girl  who  prefers  another,  he  takes  a  little  bit  of  ifiutieöo- 
wood  and  carries  it  to  a  worker  in  magic,  who  treats  the  piece 
of  wood  with  medicine.  It  is  then  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
favoured   rival's  hut,  who  will  then  soon  cease  to  care  for  the  girl. 

zvama  seems  to  be  a  Cactus  species,  0.5 — i  dm.  long,  with 
star-shaped,  brown,  malodorous  flowers.  Together  with  other  plants 
it  is   used  in  black  magic  to  bewitch  people. 
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rmihnlambia  or  viuhtamhla  (Malvaceaj).  As  we  have  alrcady 
Seen,  this  plant  is  used  to  make  the  stick  vvith  which  the  medicine 
man's  music-bow  is  Struck,  and  also  for  the  niiniature  arrows  used 
by  the  novices  during  the  second  circunicision.  When  the  cattle 
will  not  eat,  »but  stand  with  their  heads  in  the  air»  (are  consti- 
pated?),   the  animals'   beilies  are  Struck   with  i>iuluila))ib\a-\.\\'\'g;~,. 

mukickva  (Acalypha).  Twigs  of  this  little  tree  or  bush  are  used, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  strike  the  hlntm  vvith  when  an  oath  is 
taken  on  this,  and  also  in  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned 
miniature  arro\\s. 

mtiiha  loa  n(5i  (mentioned  on  p.  266).  If  several  babies  die 
in  a  family,  the  parents  naturally  go  to  the  medicine  man  to  find 
out  the  reason.  He  perhaps  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  father  of 
the  child  and  gives  him  a  decoction  of  this  plant  to  drink.  In 
the  case  of  one  person  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  medicine 
man  shaved  off  all  the  hair  round  the  private  parts  and  then 
washed  his  penis  with  this  decoction,  declaring  that  »now  the 
child  would  not  die».  If  cattle  have  miscarriages  {knOunä),  they 
too  are  given  this   »medicine»   to  drink. 

ki'ioOqtzi'D  (Capparis).  During  protracted  rain  twigs  of  this  bush 
are  jnit  in  the  fire  to  make  the  rain  stop. 

ktl>au,ga  imvcBo,  a  creeper  (Leguminosa^).  The  red  seeds 
with  black  spots  are  often  used  by  the  medicine  men  for  making 
amulets,  etc. 

kiOilu.  A  species  of  the  same  genus  as  the  preceding  plant, 
and  used  in   the  same  way. 

uJ)u1io  is  a  plant  with  a  little,  light-blue  Corona.  A  man  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  girl's  love  smears  the  plant  with  magic  medi- 
cine {inupcsä)  and  then  Stretches  it  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
girl's  village,  probably  uttering  some  sort  of  incantation. 

'^gu^RU.  the  large,  button-shaped,  darkly  veined  secds  of  the 
mukwggu  tree,  are  worn  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  or  rather  medicine,  for 
pain  in  the  back.  It  is  enough  if  a  single  seed  is  threaded  on  a 
string,  which  is  fastened  round  the  waist. 

kl<sOa  (Loranthus)  is  used  by  the  medicine  mcn  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  love-medicine,  especially  in  the  magic  rcmedies  they 
prepare  for  the  young  men  when  they  are  about  Ui  ask  for  a 
girl  in  marriage.  Parasites  and  such  things,  plants  growing  on 
other  trecs,   are  vcry   much  sought   aftcr  by  the  medicine  mcn. 
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mzvai  is  a  tree  from  the  roots  of  which  is  prepared  a  pow- 
der  which  procures  favour  from  women. 

inunm  (Umbelliferae).  One  ought  to  avoid  using  this  bush 
for  fuel,  as  its  smoke  is  considered  injurious  to  the  eyes.  »The 
wonian  who  comes  home  with  iimnni  wood  gets  beaten  by  her 
husband»,  I  was  told.  The  smoke  is  also  said  to  make  mens' 
testes  swell  and  to  cause  abortion  in  pregnant  goats  (small  cattle 
are  kept  in  the  hut  during  the  night). 

imikan.  A  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  two-lobed  folioles.  Its 
wood  may  not  be  used  for  fires,  for  if  the  smoke  gets  into  peop- 
le's  eyes,  they  quarrel.  Hunting  parties,  especially,  avoid  using 
this  wood   for  their  camp-fires.     Muutha,  Eastern  Ukamba. 

kiOcn^  a  small  thorny  tree  with  very  small  white  flowers,  If 
it  is  used  as  fuel  and  the  smoke  gets  into  the  eyes,  they  become 
diseased.      Muutha. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants  are  used  in  purification 
ceremonies,  and  we  add  the  following  'gondui-YAdints  to  the  list 
already  given  (p.   296): 

niu^iju  (Leguminosae).  A  bush  from  which  in  Kikumbuliu 
'gondm  is  made  for  sprinkling  a  newly-married  wife,  when  she 
enters  her  husband's  home   for  the  first  time. 

vtnkcE'ggcBsia  (Commelynaceae),  a  plant  which  puts  out  its  yellow 
flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  A  person  who  has  eaten 
»bad  food»,  for  instance  in  a  village  before  it  has  been  purified  after 
a  death,   rinses  his  or  her  mouth  with  'gondm  made  from  this  plant. 

mu^umba,  a  low  bush  with  white  flowers. 

kinosm,  »the  plant  that  makes  (people)  fat»^.  A  person  sufl"- 
ering  from  excessive  thinness  {uniosii)  and  general  debiüty  is 
smeared  with  'gondiu  made  from  the  roots  of  this  plant. 

lua  nibiimbu  (Phytolaceae).  Is  considered  exceedingly  pois- 
onous  and  is  used  by  girls  to  procure  abortion  (p.  38).  Some- 
times  a  native  secretly  gives  twigs  of  it  to  his  enemy's  cattle. 
According  to  the  natives  it  is  only  necessary  for  an  animal  to 
eat  a  single  leaf  of  it  to  die.  Perhaps  this  is  a  case  of  pure 
poisoning,  but  it  is  usually  combined  with  magic  Clements  as  well, 
so  that  it  may  be  more  certain  in  its  effect. 


^  kmtosi,   causat.   form  <  ktiuoa   'to   become   fat' 
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2.     Zoology. 

As  is  to  bc  expected  of  a  people  wlio,  cvcn  if  tliey  cannot 
be  called  a  hunting  people  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  are  yet 
occupicd  a  great  deal  in  hunting,  ihc  Akamba  show  that  thcy 
have  a  quick  sense  of  Observation  for  animal  life  and  a  good 
acquaintancc  with  the  habits  of  animals,  especially  in  the  case  of 
such  as  can  be  huntcd.  But  even  quite  insignificant  animals,  such 
as  small  insects,  from  which,  at  least  as  far  as  one  can  see,  they 
get  neither  good  nor  härm,  come  within  the  scope  of  their  Ob- 
servation, and  they  have  pondered  over  and  tricd  to  explain  this 
and  that,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  a  certain  insect,  often  a  little 
detail  only  perceived  with  difficulty.  Their  stories  and  riddles 
show  this  especially.  It  is  true  that  these  explanations  of  causes 
are  really  most  often  only  humorous,  but  this  does  not,  of  course, 
take  away  from  their  character  of  being  the  result  of  a  good  po- 
wer of  Observation. 

I  shall  publish  my  collcction  of  animal  names,  like  that  of 
plant  names,  in  conncction  with  the  result  of  my  linguistic  in- 
vestigations.  I  may  just  briefly  mention  here  that  niany  names 
of  wild  animals  denote  some  characteristic,  at  least  according  to 
the  natives'  opinion,  of  the  animal.  Examples  of  this  are  given 
bclow;  thus  we  have  the  names  of  the  gerenuk  (Lithocranius),  the 
little  rat  kaihva  ni  nha  and  the  snake  kuenda  ndceio.  Other  names 
are  purely  onomatopoetic,  as  j»ö/  'donkey',  kaman  'kind  of  wild 
cat',  win  'sheep'  (a  vvord  sometimes  used  by  women;  otherwise 
'sheep'    is   'hlondm),   kikwad    'francolin'   (its  cry  is  kzvarre,  kivarre). 

Some  indications  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  w'hich  families 
and  species  are  distinguished. 

All  fishes,  as  far  as  1  know,  have  the  same  name  {}kuiu), 
which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Akamba  do  not  catch 
fish,  as  thcy  do  not  eat  it.  The  country  is  also  poor  in  rivers 
with   fish  in  them. 

Ikitterflies  are  all  called  kivibalutzva,  whatever  kind  they  may 
be.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  natives  distinguish  between  hairy  and 
smooth   caterpillars  {lavm  and  kiniu  respectively). 

A  great  many  beetles  are  all  called  k^^olondo,  but  there 
are  also  some  with  special  names. 

On   the  other  hand   one   may  also  say  that  to  a  certain  extent 
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there  are  names  for  different  species.  A  dove  is  called  i6tn.  ißm 
Iß  ki'ggulu  is  a  small  turtledove.  %Qia^  m  mbaiki  is  a  larger  species 
of  turtledove  ('the  '^()ii\  of.  the  Rhicinus  seeds'),  which  is  also  called 
la  }igtiku  (black  biting  ants)  or  %6iii  l^  '^^gomoa  (the  'hOin  of  the 
fruits  of  the  mukunioa  tree).  These  names  are  clearly  from  the  prin- 
cipal  food  of  the  bird.  Other  doves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distingu- 
ished  by  their  cry,   such  as  the  little  ndumbu  (its  cry  is  tu,  tii). 

I  have  noted  seven  different  kinds  of  lizards  with  different 
names,  five  kinds  of  locusts  and  in  addition  a  special  name 
{mbandi)    for    locusts   in  the  hopper  stage,  and  five  kinds  of  ants. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Akambas'  ideas  about 
various  kinds  of  animals,  in  which,  however,  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult  to  separate  that  which  deserves  the  name  of  »zoology»,  and 
so  I  have  included  a  certain  number  of  superstitious  conceptions 
in   this  description. 

The  lion,  the  Akamba  think,  does  not  eat  liver,  but  always 
leaves  it  untouched,  when  it  has  killed  an  animal.  Most  old  debili- 
tated  lions  end  their  life  by  being  killed  and  eaten  by  hyenas, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  decrepit  lion,  when  they  are  in 
a  party  of  several. 

The  hyena  is  a  hermaphrodite,  an  idea  that  Hollis  found 
among  the  Nilotic  Nandi  east  of  Lake  Victoria^.  The  great  famine 
in  East  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  decade  of  1890,  when  the  nat- 
ives  died  in  great  numbers,  was  a  golden  age  for  the  hyenas, 
and  they  were  at  that  time  especially  numerous  and  bold.  Thus 
by  means  of  throwing  a  corpse  they  were  able  to  bring  down 
a  person  who  had  tried  to  save  himself  by  climbing  up  a  tree 
several  metres  above  the  ground  (!).  The  Akamba  detest  the 
hyena  more  than  other  animals,  probably  because  it  eats  their 
dead  bodies,  and  many  cannot  be  made  to  touch  a  dead  hyena, 
so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  get 
them  to  skin  one.  Other  East  African  tribes,  such  as  the  Nandi, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  a  certain  respect  for  the  hyena,  and 
among  the  Masai  it  is  considered  as  a  sign  from  the  Ngai  that  a 
dead  person  has  been  good,  if  his  body,  when  placed  out,  is 
eaten    the    very    first    night   by  the  hyenas".     The  Wanyika  even 

^  A.   E.   Hollis,    The    Nandi,     their  Language   and   Folklore,    p.    7. 
-  Merker,   Die  Masai,   p.    201. 
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liave  a  veritable  hycna  worshij).  In  the  Akambas'  folklore  the 
hyena  plays  an  important  part,  appearing  in  it  as  the  personifica- 
tion  of  foolishness.  Its  voracity  is  also  ridiculed  and  often  ca- 
ricatured. 

The  h^ala-'gala  or  ktkou)  is  a  large  beast  of  prey,  »something 
between  a  Hon  and  a  leopard».  No  one  I  have  met  seems  to 
havc  any  more  exact  idea  about  the  animal. 

A  more  mystcrious  animal  is  ^fig-ikzva,  which  is  said  to  bc 
»spotted  like  a  leopard»  and  to  have  »a  tail  and  a  hcad  like  a 
jackal,  although  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  latter».  It  lives  among 
reeds  and  thickets  along  the  rivers  and  is  only  dangerous  to  wo- 
men,  as  it  sometimes  steals  into  the  villages  and  kills  some  of 
them  in  order  to  have  coitus  with  them  and  to  suck  the  victim's 
blood.  After  this  is  done  its  strews  sand  in  the  women's  mouth 
and  genitals.    Goats  are  also  said  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  two  lastnamed  animals  give  me  an  opportunity  to  add 
that  there  is  much  to  indicatc  that  there  are  mammals  still  un- 
known,  and  even  considerably  large  ones,  in  East  Africa.  Mr 
Ilobley  has  collectcd  a  number  of  Statements  of  trustvvorthy  per- 
sons  conccrning  such  animals,  and  some  of  these  stories  are  exceed- 
ingly  interesting,  as,  among  other  things,  they  include  such  sen- 
sational  possibilities  as  the  existence  of  a  new  anthropoid  ape  in 
the  bush  along  the  Tana  River  and  a  kind  of  great  lake  animal 
in   Lake  Victoria  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it^. 

It  is  thought  that  the  elephant  cannot  die  a  natural  death,  a 
belief  that  has  quite  certainly  arisen  from  the  length  of  its  life 
as  shown  by  practical  experience.  It  is  also  one  of  the  wisest  of 
all  animals.  When  an  elephant  has  been  stung  by  bees,  it  returns 
at  night  to  be  avenged,  pulls  down  the  beehive  and  buries  it  in 
the  earth.  Many  native  elephant  hunters,  who  have  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  porcupinc  hole  or  some  other  cavity  in  the  ground, 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  pursuing  elephant  having 
seized  with  his  trunk  a  long  stick  and  tried  to  kill  the  hunter 
by  thrusting  it  into  tiie  hole,  then  filling  the  latter  with  earth. 

The  elephant  often  appears  in  stories,  but  here,  curioush" 
enough,  it  does  not  maintain  its  reputation  for  wisdom  but  is 
often  beaten  by  small  and  weak  opponents.     This  is  perhaps  due 

^  C.  V.  Hoblev,  On  .some  unidcntified  beasts.  The  lournal  of 
the  East  Africa  and   Uganda  Natural  History  Society,   vol.   III,   p.    48. 
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to  the  tendency  of  the  natives  to  let  the  weaker  parties  in  the 
Story  generally  come  off  with  the  victory,  usually  by  means  of 
trickery  and  shrewdness. 

The  geremik  (Lithocranius)  is  called  kawila  inia  by  the 
Akamba,  which  means  'the  Uttle  giraffe  that  eats  the  fruit  of  the 
mwq  tree'  (the  mwa  is  a  species  of  acacia^).  When  it  is  followed 
by  beasts  of  prey  it  is  said  to  climb  up  into  a  bush  or  a  tree  to 
escape  its  pursuers,  a  behef  that  is  naturally  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  gerenuk  sometimes  sets  up  on  its  hind  legs  in  order 
to  get  at  high  berries  or  leaves. 

Baboons  are  cordially  hated  by  the  natives  because  of  the 
härm  they  do  in  the  fields.  These  monkeys  are  so  alert  and 
cunning  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  surprise  them,  and  the  kiUing 
of  a  baboon  is  therefore  a  happy  event  for  the  negro.  In  one 
case  they  have  to  be  careful  not  to  shoot  them,  however  favour- 
able  an  opportunity  may  present  itself,  and  that  is  when  they  are 
out  hunting.  For  a  person  who  shoots  a  baboon  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  shooting  any  other  animal  that 
day.  Elephants  hunters  like  the  Akamba  especially  are  naturally 
disposed  not  to  spoil  their  luck  in  hunting,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  big  game.  Professor  E.  Lönnberg  made  the  same  observations 
during  his  Hast  African  expedition." 

The  natives  State  that  on  occasion  the  baboons  carry  of  ba- 
bies.  When  the  women  work  in  the  fields,  they  usually  put  their 
babies  aside  under  a  shady  tree  so  as  to  be  more  free.  Various 
children  are  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  baboons  under  such 
circumstances  and  have  disappeared  for  ever.  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  grow  up  among  the  monkeys,  live  their  lives  and  propa- 
gate  among  them.  I  have  not  come  across  among  the  Akamba  the 
rather  obvious  and  frequently  encountered  idea  (found,  for  instance, 
among  the  VVadjagga)  that  the  baboons  are  human  beings  that 
have  grown  wild  and  degenerated. 

There    are  several  sorts^of  hares  in  these  parts,  but  the  nat- 


^  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  gerenuks  in  »the  bush»  west  of 
Tana,  which  involuntarily  made  one  think  of  giraffes.  Cf.  E.  Lönnberg, 
Mammals  collected  by  the  Swedish  Zoological  Expedition  to  British  East 
Africa     191 1.      Sv.   Vet.-Akad.   Handl.    48:  5,    Stockhohn    1912,   p.   172. 

^  E.  Lönnberg,  Nägra  exempel  frän  Ost-Afrika  pä  övertro  rö- 
rande   djur.      Fataburen    191 1,   p.    245. 
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ives  call  them  all  by  a  common  namc.  The  Akamba  sri\'  ihat  when 
the  cattlc  are  out  grazing  the  hares  often  come  up  qiiictl)'  and 
steal  the  cows'  milk  away;  i.  e.  suck  them,  an  idea  that  is  found 
among  various  other  African  tribes.  All  over  the  world  the  hare 
is  an  important  animal  in  bclief  and  practicc  and  the  negroes  con- 
sidcr  him  to  be  the  most  cunning  of  all  animals.  In  the  animal 
fables  of  the  Bantu  peoples  he  is  most  frequently  the  principal 
character,  corresponding  to  the  jackal  among  the  Hottentots,  or, 
to  take  an  cxani[)le  ncarer  home,  Reinekc  Fuchs  in  the  German 
animal  stories,  Reynard  the  Fox  with  the  Fnglish.  As  has  already 
bccn  mentioned,  the  hycna  is  opposed  to  the  liare  in  the  animal 
stories  as  the  representative  of  folly,  and  it  is  outrageously  cheated 
by  the  hare  into  committing  a  muhitude  of  follies.  Why  the  hare 
should  be  considered  as  so  specially  intelligent,  seems  inexplicable 
to  me.  The  well-known  and  novv  deceased  Bishop  Steere  of  Zan- 
zibar  questioned  his  Wasuaheli  friends  about  this,  and  obtained 
the  answer:  »Just  look  at  the  hare:  his  mouth  is  continually 
moving,   as  if  he  had  something  to  say  about  everything»^ 

When  Walking  along  the  paths  in  the  Kamba  country,  one 
cannot  avoid  seeing  every  now  and  then  a  little  rat  dart  a  good 
bit  in  front  of  one  on  the  road.  The  rat  is  called  by  the  natives 
kaihva  m  nha,  literally  'the  little  one  that  is  sent  back  by  the 
road'.  For  it  is  said  that  this  creature  never  crosses  a  road;  if 
it  were  to  do  so,   it  would   certainly  die. 

Certain  birds  of  prey  —  I  have  forgotten  which  —  are  said 
to  be  vcry  keen  on  ostrich  eggs.  But  as  they  are  often  unable 
to  peck  a  hole  in  them  with  liieir  bills,  they  take  stones  in  their 
claws    and  let  them  drop  down  on   the  eggs,  thus  Cracking  them. 

Some  more  birds  that  are  the  subjccts  of  superstition  may  be 
mentioned  hcre.  Many  of  the  Akamba  will  not  kill  the  iltam,  a 
big  liornbill,  black  with  white  on  the  wings  and  a  red  hanging 
[)iecc  of  flesh  beneath  its  bcak.  In  Taveta  at  the  foot  of  Kili- 
niandjaro  I  have  seen  this  bird  Walking  fearlessly  on  the  ground 
in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  human  beings,  as  the  Wataweta 
universally  considcr  it  disastrous  to  kill  it.  Thcrc  is  no  doubt 
that  this  security  is  due  to  the  birds  peculiar  cry,  a  soft,  hollow 
hm,  hin.     The  Akamba  call  him  ^htvn    he  who  }'ells'. 

^    E.   Steere,    Suaheli   Tale.s,    London    1891    (Prcface). 
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"ggurid,  the  shadow  stork  (Scopus  umbretta)  is  a  brown  bird 
of  medium  size,  which  builds  an  enormous  nest  in  trees.  It  is 
not  killed,  they  will  not  even  dare  to  climb  up  the  tree  where  it 
has  built.  If  one  does  so,  one  gets  the  illness  called  inusals, 
which  consists  of  sores  breaking  out  on  the  body,  round  the  mouth, 
on  the  feet,  etc.  Another  bird  that  is  not  killed  is  the  ndicsi,  the  ox- 
pecker  (Buphaga),  which  takes  ticks  from  the  cattle  and  is  considered 
to  be  very  useful.  When  the  cattle  go  astray,  one  hears  its  cry, 
ijwi,  tjivi,  and  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  this.  The  Akamba 
often  put  milk  and  fat  out  for  these  birds,  and  if  they  succeed 
in  catching  any  in  their  nests,  they  give  them  food,  and  fasten 
a  red  ribbon  round  their  legs  and  then  let  them  go.  The  bird 
is  said  to  bring  wealth,  if  it  is  well  treated ;  on  the  other  hand 
anyone  who  kills  it  becomes  a  poor  man. 

Many  of  the  Akamba  believe  that  the  python  (?/g)  breeds  all 
reptiles.  When  they  are  very  small  all  the  young  ones  look  the 
same,  and  their  mother  keeps  them  in  the  same  place.  When  they 
have  grown  a  little,  she  stcals  away  and  then  creeps  along  un- 
perceived  and  Starts  buzzing.  Most  of  the  young  ones  are  then 
afraid  and  run  away,  a  few,  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  are  braver 
and  remain.  These  few  then  grew  up  into  pythons,  while  the 
rest  have  to  be  content  to  be  smaller  snakes,   lizards,  etc. 

The  sxomeliiha  is  a  snake  that  is  often  met  with  near  Kamba 
villages.  It  is  also  called  hcsndq^  ndceto  'he  who  likes  words', 
because  it  is  said  to  creep  along  to  the  huts  to  listen  to  what 
people  are  saying,  a  belief  that  has  presumably  arisen  ffom  the 
fact  that  this  snake  is  usually  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  huts. 
It    is    said    to  be  harmless;  if  it  bites  anyone,  it  is  due  to  magic. 

A  very  big  snake,  said  to  be  bigger  than  the  python,  is  the 
laijm.  I  have  not  obtained  any  description  of  its  appearance;  it 
is  possibly  quite  a  mythical  animal.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  only  a  case  of  an  unusually  big  python,  especially  as 
the  estimate  of  a  snake's  length  is,  of  course,  always  exaggerated. 

Another  common  smaller  species  of  snake  is  the  'gguluku, 
0.5  metre  long,  with  dark  and  grey  stripes  running  along  the  back, 
a  narrow  rusty  brown  stripe  on  one  side  and  a  yellowish-white 
belly.  It  is  said  to  gather  together  small  stones  or  the  yellow 
globular  fruit  (»gondni)  of  a  previously-mentioned  Solanum  species 
{k^kondm)  and  then  watch  over  these  treasure  suspiciously.   He  who 
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finds  thcni  and  succceds  in  gettincr  posscssion  of  thcni  will  be  a 
rieh  man.  This  is,  howevcr,  a  risky  undertakin«^,  as  tlie  snake- 
owner  will  untiringl}-  pursue  the  thief  to  kill  him,  :  though  he  go 
as  far  as  Monibasa»  ^. 

This  refers,  presumably,  to  the  snake's  eggs,  although  it 
seems  improbable  that  sueh  a  small  specics  of  snake  should  have 
such  large  eggs.  The  eminent  authority  on  the  W'adjagga,  the 
missionary  Gutmann,  relates  exactly  the  same  conccption  among 
them,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  python  that  is  referred  to,  which  seems 
a  good  deal  more  probable.  B.  says:  Wie  ein  spielendes  kind 
sammelt  sie  (the  python)  die  gelben  pflaumengrossen  fruchte  eines 
nachtschattengewächses.  Das  sind  ihre  kühe,  die  sie  eifersüchtig 
bewacht.  Gelingt  es  aber  in  einem  unbewachten  augenblick  eine 
der  fruchte  zu  stehlen,  so  wird  man  ein  besitzcr  grosser  herdcn 
•werden».  B.  then  adds  very  rightly  that  this  is  a  false  conccp- 
tion of  the  correctly  observed  fact  that  the  python  hatches  its  eggs 
by  means  of  the  warmth  of  its  own  body  and  at  the  approach 
of  a  human  being  is  terrified  for  the  safety  of  its  progeny-. 

The  kijn  is  a  dark  grey  blindworm,  25 — 30  cm.  long,  in  which, 
as  in  all  TyP^^^ps  species,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  head  and  tail.  The  Akamba  think  that  the  snake  has 
two  heads.  Gutmann  states  the  same  about  the  Wadjagga,  adding 
that  this  belicf  appears  to  be  sprcad  over  the  wholc  of  East  Africa''. 
According  to  Brehm  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
of  India,  and  also  many  European  colonists  in  these  places,  believe 
that  the  snake  really  has  two  heads^. 

The  chameleon  is  believed  to  creep  on  to  guinea-hens  and 
othcr  birds  and  thrust  its  long  tongue  round  the  bird's  neck.  No 
matter  how  it  runs  or  flies,  the  chameleon  holds  fast,  until  the 
bird  dies  of  hunger.  He  then  waits  near  by  until  flies  come  and 
Worms  arc  formcd.  These  are  what  he  wants  and  so  he  kills  the 
bird.  The  chameleon  is  shunned  and  hated  among  most  of  the 
Bantu    peoples,    and  they  kill   him  by  putting  snuff  in   his  mouth. 


^  Paulitschkc  (Kthnographie  Xordostafrikas  II,  p.  27)  mentinns 
a  similar  belief  from  the  Somalis. 

-   B.    Gutmann,   Dichten  und  Denken   der  Dschagga-neger,   p.   39. 

•'  B.  Gutmann,  Die  P'abehvesen  in  den  Märchen  der  Wadschagga. 
(ilobus    1907,   ]).    243. 

*  Brehm,    Tierleben  (19 13)   5,   p.    263. 
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The  reason  for  this  cruel  treatment  is  the  previously  described^ 
well-known  and  widespread  niyth  about  the  origin  of  death  among 
the  children  of  men  (p.   253). 

As  fish  are  considered  to  be  closely  related  to  snakes,  the 
Akamba,  like  so  many  other  Bantu  peoples,  do  not  eat  fish.  I 
remember  very  vividly  a  day  vvhen  for  once  in  a  way  I  had 
succeeded  in  catching  some  small  fish.  I  and  one  of  my  servants, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  worked  for  Europeans  and  in  this  way 
become  accustomed  to  eat  fish,  were  just  about  to  have  a  proper 
meal,  when  the  man's  wife  came  to  see  him.  She  had  a  good  hour's 
walk  to  my  camp,  and  had  not  seen  her  husband  for  over  a  week. 
When  she  saw  what  he  had  in  front  of  him  she  was  so  indignant 
that    she   at  once  turned  back  without  as  much  as  aword   to  him. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Akamba  do  not  eat  fish, 
because  fish  »are  related  to  snakes».  They  do  not  care  to  eat 
porcupines  or  tortoises  either.  As  is  to  be  expected  of  a  hunting 
people,  the  Akamba  eat,  apart  from  these,  almost  all  wild  ani- 
mals,  contrary  to  their  neighbours  in  the  west  and  south-west, 
the  Akikuyu  and  Masai,  who  only  in  extreme  need  can  be  made 
to  eat  game.  A  person  who  does  so  is  considered  inferior.  I 
remember  a  march  out  in  »the  bush»,  miles  from  the  nearest 
native  village.  The  provisions  we  had  taken  with  us  were  nearly 
finished,  and  we  had  to  maintain  ourselves  principally  by  hunting. 
Among  the  bearers  there  was  also  a  Kikuyu,  who  for  as  long  as 
possible  avoided  eating  the  game  that  was  shot  and  consequently 
went  half  hungry  for  several  days.  At  last  he  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  but,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  far  away 
from  his  own  country,  away  from  all  honour  and  honesty,  he  eat 
heartily  of  an  Oryx  antelope  that  had  been  shot. 

Various  animals,  according  to  the  Akambas'  opinion,  have 
the  efifect  on  arrow  poison  that  if  one  shoots  one  of  them,  the 
poison  loses  all  effect  on  other  kinds  of  animals.  As  animals  in 
this  category  I  have  noted  Coke's  hartebeest,  the  duiker  (Cepha- 
lophus),  the  mole  and  the  barn-door  fowl. 

Hunters  have  in  addition  a  great  many  things  to  observe, 
especially  regarding  big  game,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  etc.^ 


^  See    the   account  of   »the  magic  power  of  names»    on  p.   258. 
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As  soon  as  an  elephant  is  killcd  the  oldest  and  most  experien- 
ced  hunter  runs  forward  and  with  his  knife  cuts  off  the  end  of 
the  trunk,  which  he  runs  off  witli  and  hides  in  the  bushes,  so 
that  the  youngest  members  of  the  hunting  party,  who  are  on  their 
first  elephant  hunt,  shall  not  se  it.  I  have  myself  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  verifying  this.  A  similar  practice  seems  to  be  common 
—  or  has  been  common  —  among  many  Bantu  tribes,  such  as 
the  Wakami  and  the  Amaxosa,  both  of  which  bury  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  when  they  are  out  hunting  ^  The  real  motive  of 
this  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is  quite  clearly  connected  with 
the  rcmarkablc  qualities  of  the  trunk  —  the  elephant's  hand,  as 
the  Wadjagga  call  it  —  as  a  prehensile  organ.  When  a  fcmale 
elephant  was  shot  it  was  an  old  custom  to  cut  off  its  dugs  and 
hide  thcm.  It  is  said  that  they  resemble  the  breasts  of  a  woman; 
this  is  said  to  be  specially  the  case  if  the  female  elephants  has 
suckling  young  ones.  Many  people  had  such  an  aversion  to  the 
sight  of  the  dugs  that  they  would  not  partake  of  the  animal  if 
thc\'  had  seen   them. 

Finally  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  ideas  about  animals 
that  have  been  described  earlier  on  in  the  chapter  on  totemism, 
religion  and  magic 


Kay,   Travels   and  Researches  in   Caffraria,   p.    138. 


Chap.  XVII.     Cosmology. 
I.    Meteorology. 

Hail  {maOm  'stones')  is  considered  to  be  a  favourable  sign, 
denoting  a  good  harvest.  According  to  Hobley  (Akamba,  p.  54), 
on  the  other  band,  »it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  shortness  of  rainfall». 
Clouds  {ntaiji)  and  fog  {mnnibi)  are  smoke  from  the  fire  of 
the  Creator  {mnmbi,  p.  244).  According  to  another  view  it  is  the 
smoke  from  the  huts  of  mankind.  »Cannot  everyone  see  how  the 
smoke  rises  up  in  the  air  in  still  weather?»  To  what  extent  the 
natives  themselves  believe  in  this  and  other  explanations  I  must 
leave  unsaid.  In  many  cases  one  might  compare  them  with,  for 
instance,  our  talk  of  »the  man  in  the  moon».  At  the  sight  of  a 
cloudless  sky  they  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  say  jokingly  that 
»the  newly-married  wife  had  swept  well»,  a  way  of  speaking  that 
is  based  on  the  custom  (see  p.  ']6)  of  a  newly-married  young  wife 
getting  up  early  on  the  first  morning  in  her  new  home  and  sweep- 
ing  the  hut. 

The  rainbow  {uiajn),  lightning  {utisz)^  and  thunder 
{kitandahln  or,  when  distant,  kUundumii)  are  considered  to  have 
no  special  meaning.  nundu  zva  mbua,  »these  phenomena  are  con- 
nected with  rain»,  they  say.  When  the  thunder  rumbles  at  a 
distance  they  sometimes  say:  »X:s  father  is  beating  a  skin»,  a 
humorous  comparison  with  a  man  preparing  a  goatskin  so  as  to 
make  it  into  a  dress  for  his  wife.  The  rain  is  sent  by  Ngai 
{muinbi),  who  leads  it  out  through  a  mutan,  a  dug-out  Channel 
such  as  the  Akamba  use  for  the  Irrigation  of  the  fields.  When 
Ngai  stops  this  up,  the  dry  season  {pqnu)  comes.  In  joking  speech 
I  have  heard  the  rain  called  inwqna  inm  zva  mnmbi  'the  sister 
of  the  fog' ". 


^   <   iisa  =    I.   to  bccome  visible   (of  the   moon),    2.   to  lighten. 
"  The     conception    of  the   rainbow  is   given  in   chap,  XIV,   p.   274. 
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Those  persons  I  asked  did  not  know  of  any  case,  or  were 
not  aware  how  people  would  act  if  anyone  were  Struck  by  liglit- 
ning.  They  were  sceptical  with  retard  to  Hobley's  Statement 
(Akainba,  p.  55)  that  »if  anyone  is  killed  by  lightning  no  one  will 
touch  or  niove  the  body;  the  people  say  the  person  is  killed  by 
God.  If  anyone  does  touch  a  person  killed  by  lightning  he  or 
she  will  also  be  Struck». 

2.    Astronomy. 

The  Stars  are  called  ndata,  which  also  (if  it  is  really  the 
same  word)  means  a  stave,  stick,  often  of  the  club-like  type  that 
the  young  nien  are  accustomed  to  carry  in  their  hands  when  they 
stroU  about.  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor  in  his  Giryania  Vocabulary  gives 
ndata  'a  Walking  stick'  as  a  Giriania  name  for  the  evening  and 
morning  star,  while   »star»   in  general  is  called  nyenyezi^. 

The  Akamba  call  the  evening  star  'gganiandi  (probably  a 
causative  of  kcrna  to  beconie  visible'  and  udt  'earth').  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  morning  star,  but, 
according  to  Ilobley,  it  is  called  kithioi.  It  is  thus  certain  that 
the  Akamba,  like  other  Bantu  pcoples,  do  not  know  that  these 
two  are  one  and  the  same  planet. 

Comets  are  also  called  ndata.  They  are  omens  of  misfor- 
tunes,  war,  famine,  rinderpest  and  other  diseases.  An  expression  I 
have  noted,  ndata  m  hsipd  'the  star  with  the  tail',  doubtlessly 
refers  to  somc  comet".  The  natives  teil  of  a  comet,  ndata  la  wa 
the  star  of  famine',  that  ap[)earcd  about  25  years  ago  (1888.'). 
This  is  probably  identical  with  the  one  Merker  talks  of,  namely 
a  clcarly  shining  comet  in  the  eighties  which  was  soon  followed 
by  severe  epidemics  among  the  cattle,  rinderpest  and  lung  diseases^. 

Falls  of  aerolites  (also  shooting  stars.^)  are  omens  of  disease 
and  epidemics.  A  place  in  wliich  it  is  supposcd  that  parts  of  a 
meteor  have  fallen  down  is  sprinkled  by  the  atnmia  with  \iondm 
from    a    goat    that  is  taken  to  the  place  and  killed  there.     In   the 


^  See  A.  Werner,  Note  on  Bantu  Star-Names,  Man  19 12,  p.  195. 
W.  gives  and  discusses  the  names  of  the  stars  among  .»^ome  tribes  in 
South   and  East  Africa. 

"  The  Bathonga  call  a  comet  »the  star  with  the  tail»  [tiyeleti  ya 
iikila).      Junod,   The   Life   of  a  South   African    Tribe   II,    p.    287. 

•'  M.   Mcrkcr,   Die   Masai,   p.    206. 
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northern  part  of  Ulu  the  purifying  fluid  is  also  sprinkled  in  rivers,  so 
that  people  should  not  be  afifected  injuriously  when  they  drink  the  water. 

Earthquakes  appear  to  be  rare  in  these  parts,  and  I  have 
not  heard  any  mention  of  such  things  in  Ukamba  or  got  any  name 
for  them.  Hobley  calls  them  Engai  (Ngai)  and  S.  Watt  in  his 
Vocabulary  of  the  Kikamba  Language  —  apparently  a  constructed 
vocabulary  to  a  great  extent  —  »the  trembHng  of  the  earth» 
(utetcenio  wa  ndi)  ^. 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  mention  in  parenthesis  the  only  in- 
formation  T  gathered  about  the  Akamba's  »geology»,  namely  about 
the  mountain  crystal  that  is  sometimes  found  among  the  quartz.  They 
call  it  viaOia  ina  ndata  'stones  froni  the  stars',  and  believe  that 
it  has  fallen  down  from  heaven.  The  Akamba  told  the  German 
missionary  Gerhold  that  mica,  which  is  fond  in  abundance  here  and 
there,  is   »pieces  of  God's  clothing  and  falls  down  with  the  thunder»^. 

Sun  (snia)  and  moon  {nizvcsi).  According  to  legends  the  sun 
and  the  moon  were  originally  brothers,  and  the  moon  was  the 
more  important  of  the  two  and  shone  more  brightly.  But  because 
of  disobedience  and  a  consequent  curse  of  its  parents  it  had  to 
give  up  its  Position  and  with  it  its  more  brilliant  light  to  its 
younger  brother.  The  detailed  account  of  how  this  took  place  will 
be  given  by  me  in  a  special  work  on  the  Akambas'  folklore. 
The  same  story  is  found  as  far  west  as  among  the  Pangwe  people 
in  the  Cameroons^. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  {sxua  xapoa)  they  say  jokingly  that 
it  is  going  home  to  the  village  to  eat  supper. 

Eclipse  {sx?m  iß'poid  muj>cenhd)^.  They  remember  an  eclipse, 
apparently  from  the  end  of  the  nineties,    when    a   voice  was  heard 


^  According  to  Mr  Hofmann,  however,  earthquakes  are  not  un- 
common  in  conjunction  with  subterranean  noise.  He  experienced  one 
of  these  (Evangelisch-Lutherisches  Missionsblatt,  p.  195)  on  Boxing  Day, 
1897,  when  the  natives  said:  »It  is  Chumbe»  (a  spirit  hill  south-west 
of  Kibwezi).  In  »Geburt,  Heirat  und  Tod»  (p.  24)  he  also  says  that 
when  such  subterranean  rumbling  took  place  the  Akamba  used  to  say : 
»Now  the   dead   are   allowed  to   go  in  to   God». 

^  H.   Ger  hold,   Wandertage  in  Nordost-Ukamba,   p.    11. 

"   L.   Frobenius,   Der  Ursprung  der  Afrikanischen  Kulturen. 

^  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  Hobley  (p.  55)  calls  an  eclipse 
Mumbi.  Probably  he  had  been  told  by  the  natives  that  it  was  the 
work  of  vinmbi   (the   Creator). 
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t(j  call  from  the  sk}*:  »Leave  your  huts  and  gather  touethcr  with 
all  the  cattle  at  the  ponu  !■>>  Every  father  of  a  fainil\'  thcn  killed  a  goat 
and  sprinkled  his  household  and  his  cattle  with  ]iondm.  After  this 
eclipse  came  smallpox  {\i()2{^u).  rindcrpest,  the  fornicriy  mentioned 
tumour-like  epidemic  mxuimu  (-  rinderpestr),  which  attacked  wild 
aiiimals  such  as  buffaloes  and  hartebecsts,  and  a  disease  not 
known  to  nie  called  loaia. 

While  the  moon  is  »in  the  dcscrt»,  i.  e.  during  the  two  (thrce) 
days  the  moon  is  invisible,  it  is  no  use  going  out  hunting,  as 
one  cannot  then  succeed  in  killing  any  game.  A  man  called 
Kasong'a  at  Machakos  was  born  during  this  period  and  some 
people  say  that  because  of  this  he  is  successful  in  hunting  during 
this  time,  while  others,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  this  exception 
t(j  the   usual  rule. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon's  fine  sickle  in  the 
west  they  say  that  the  moon  is  »visible  to  the  horns  of  the  cattle». 
This  exprcssion  is  somcwhat  obscurc,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  in- 
correct  to  connect  it  with  the  old  worship  of  the  moon.  In  W^cstern 
Asia  and  Europe  people  sacrificcd  cattle  to  the  moon  in  former 
times.  Cattle  were  thought  to  be  a  rcpresentation  of  the  moon 
because  of  thcir  horns  ^. 

A  lunar  halo  is  called  kiOtno,  which  really  means  »threshing 
place >,  the  hard,  dry  ground  wherc  the  women  thrcsh  millet  (<  6ua 
'to  beat,  thresh'). 

At  Kibwezi  they  spoke  of  the  moon's  sex  and  apparently  of 
various  moons,  namely  a  male  one  (called  ndatnöa  'male')  and  a 
female  one  {inuha  'woman'),  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  this  way  of  speaking.  A  male  moon 
was  Said,  howevcr,  not  to  give  rain  -.     On   a  calabash  shell  that  I 

^  E.  Hahn,  Von  der  Hacke  zum  Pflug,  p.  61.  E.  Hahn,  De- 
meter  und   Baubo,    p.    23   ff. 

*  This  distinction  between  a  male  aiul  female  moon  reminds  one 
rathcr  naturally  of  the  moon  goddess  of  Babylonian  mythology,  Istar, 
who  had  by  her  side  the  male  moon-god  Sin.  Just  as  Istar  alone  was 
the  Symbol  of  fertility,  so,  according  to  the  Akamba's  belief,  the  male 
moon  cannot  bring  the  life-giving  rain.  The  connection  of  the  moon 
with  cattle  by  the  Akamba  also  makes  us  think  of  the  Babylonians.  It 
is  too  risky  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  interestinc;  analogies, 
but  they  are  worth  pointing  out  in  case  anyone  should  fccl  disposed 
to  investigate  the   matter  further. 

Arch.Or.  Lindblom  22 
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obtained  from  a  medicine  man,  who  used  it  for  beer-drinking,  these 
two  moons  are  carved  (fig.  63).  According  to  the  medicine  man's 
Statement  the  straight  stroke  (a)  represents  the  path  of  the  moon, 
the  three  points  along  it  (b)  are  stars;  c  is  the  moon  in  an 
eadier  phase,  d  is  the  füll  moon  and  e  a  big  star  (the  evening 
Star?). 


Fig.    63.      Natural  size. 

3.    Determination  of  time. 

By  day  the  time  is  determined  with  great  care  and  accuracy 
from  the  position  of  the  sun.  During  the  night  they  listen  espe- 
cially  to  the  cry  of  the  cricket  (^^zh),  and  when  it  grows  silent 
they  know  that  the  morning  is  near.  Those  who  are  going  on 
a  journey  then  get  up. 

^ta  imoaka  is  a  Crinum  sp.  with  splendid  red  flowers.  The 
name,  which  means  »he  who  calls  on  the  year  (the  rainy  season)», 
has  been  given  to  the  plant  because,  when  its  flowers  develop, 
they  know  that  the  dry  season  is  Coming  to  its  end  and  that  the 
longed-for  rain  is  near. 

There  is  a  method  of  using  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  differ- 
ent  periods  of  the  year  to  calculate  the  arrival  of  the  rainy  season 
and  the  seasons  in  general.  By  drawdng  directing  lines  over 
isolated  trees  or  some  similar  objects  from  a  place  with  a  some- 
what  open  view,  for  instance  a  level  piece  of  ground  on  a  farm, 
one  finds  roughly  the  place  for  the  sun's  farthest  advance  in 
the  north,  and  similarly  the  point  to  which  it  goes  in  the  south. 
A  number  of  intermediate  points  are  also  fixed,  especially  the 
place  where  the  sun  is  when  the  rainy  season  normally  begins. 
Such  a  place  of  Observation  is  called  kisicBsw  km  snia  'the  place 
where  one  often  looks  at  the  sun'\ 

When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a  point  of  time  for  some- 
thing  that  happened  in  rather  distant  past  time,  remarkable  events 
serve    as    a   help    to  the  memory  and  as  a  point  of  departure  for 


^   <   ktis\cesia,   an   iterative   form   of  ktistsia   'to  look'. 
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calculating  tirne.  Such  events  are,  above  all,  the  famines  that  time  and 
again  have  visited  East  Africa  on  account  of  continual  drought. 
In  Ikutha  I  have  noted  from  native  tradition  a  number  of  such 
famines,  each  of  w  hich  has  its  special  name,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  fix  the  tinies  üben  thcy  occurred. 

wa  m  inalakzv.y  (Kisuaheli  maharagzce,  beans  of  Phaseolus 
vulgaris,  which  is  otheruise  callcd  by  the  Akamba  mbqso):  a 
famin e  in  East  Ukamba  1908 — 09,  during  which  the  chief  food 
consisted  of  these  beans,  which  were  got  from  the  bcttcr  watered 
Ulu  and  also  from  the  Kikuyu  country. 

wa  ra  muOu^Jga  'the  famine  of  the  ricc',  the  great  and  long 
famine  of  1898 — 99,  which  visited  a  large  part  of  East  Africa. 
Therc  was  little  to  eat  except  the  rice  which  was  distributed  by 
the  missionaries  and  the  government.  It  is  also  called  roia  yt 
'ggali  'the  famine  of  the  waggon',  because  of  the  building  of  the 
Uganda  railway,  which  was  considercd  to  be  -the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  rain. 

loa  la  ndaia  'the  famine  of  the  star':  this  famine,  which 
has  been  mentioned  beforc,  probably  occurred  in  1888  at  the  same 
time  as  a  comet  appeared. 

loa  la  'ggcBtcslß  (<  kcuta  or  kcetcela  "to  blced  cattle'):  the 
year  is  unknown.  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  food  the 
cattle  were  bled. 

loa  la  '^goGo  (<  qQa  'to  bind'):  ycar  uncertain.  Many  people 
vvent  to  remote  districts  to  look  for  food,  but  when  thcy  returned 
with  their  burdens,  it  is  said  that  they  were  attacked  and  bound 
in  their  weak  State,  and  then   the  food  was  taken  away  from  them. 

loa  la  kiasa:  ycar  uncertain.  An  exccptionally  long  pcriod 
of  drought  during  which  rain  clouds  rcpeatedly  accumuiatcd  only 
to  disappear  again. 

wa  nrlu^igi  (<  lu^gila  to  incrcasc'):  year  uncertain.  First 
there  was  a  smaller  famine,  during  which  they  eat  up  all  accessible 
supplies  in  the  expectation  of  having  the  next  harvest.  Instead 
of  this  there  came  a  still  more  severe  and  lasting  famine. 

loa  la  itq  'the  famine  of  the  python',  probably  about  the 
year  1850,  as  scveral  men  of  bctwcen  40  and  50  said  that  their 
fathers  were  children  at  the  time.  Pythons  were  said  to  be  un- 
usually  numerous  and  came  up  to  the  villages,  so  that  the  people 
Said  that  thcy  were  the  cause  of  the   famine. 
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loa   \a    kuQikila    mbua    (see    p.     ii),    the  great  famine  in  the  | 
thirties. 

4-    Seasons  and  months. 

The  year  is  called  mwaka,  which  really,  however,  means  only  1 
»raintime»,  of  which  there  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  two  in  the  year. 
The  great  rains  (March — June),  usually  expected  at  the  end  of  March 
but  often  delayed,  are  called  mbua  >a  uiva.  The  smaller  rainy 
season  (Nov. — Dec.)  is  called  nibtia  \andoa.  July — August  is  a 
dry  season,  not  hot  but  cool  and  cloudy.  Thick,  heavy  fogs 
Cover  the  Valleys  in  the  mornings  or  hover  round  the  heights; 
the  sun  is  hidden  by  clouds.  This  time  is  called  nundu.  The 
really  hot  time,  i^ano,  begins  later,  in   September. 

The  days  of  the  week  have  no  name  among  the  Akamba 
nor  among  the  Akikuyu,  though  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Wadjagga.  »Month»  and  »moon»  have  the  same  ap- 
pellation,  miv(Z\.  So  also  among  the  Akikuyu  and  the  Wadjagga 
{nnveri  and  tnweri  respectively).  Of  the  dififerent  names  for  the 
months  and  their  sequence  —  I  have  taken  notes  about  them  from 
Machakos  in  the  west  and  from  Muutha  in  the  east  —  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  a  quite  clear  idea.  It  looks  as  if  the  use  of 
the  names  of  the  months  was  dying  out.  As  far  as  their  signi- 
ficance    is    concerned  a  great  many  of  them  are  merely  numbers. 

The  names  of  the  months  in  Muutha  are: 
i)  pdndaüi     (6),  said  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

2)  miüonza     (7) 

3)  nvmui        (8) 

4)  kcenda        (9) 

5)  iktiim       (10) 

6)  mu6m    'the    hot  one'   (October).     The    rain  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

7)  /ca/a  (=  nnva).     The  fields  are  dug  and  sown. 

8)  wimq  (<  nna  'to  dig').    The  fields   are   cleared   from  weeds. 

9)  mzuanza 

10)  No  special  name  (=  o'ggonono  in  Machakos?). 

11)  »  »  »       (=  %ua  katano  •*  >         ?). 

The  names  of  the  months  in  Machakos  are  the  same  as  in 
Muutha,  though  the  order  is  dififerent.  Here  they  apparently  begin 
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the  year  with  vru'q.  the  month  when  work  on  the  fields  begins, 
so  that  they  shall  have  time  to  get  them  ready  before  the  arrival 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  year  is  thiis  made  to  begin  with  the 
moment  that  introduces  the  agricultural  period  which  is  so  im- 
portant  for  the  people's  existence.  At  least  in  Ulu  they  always 
begin  to  reckon  the  months  with  mivn: 
i)  inwa.    During  mzva  the  fields  are  dug. 

2)  Wima  (<ima  ('to  dig').   During  zaima  the  fields  are  gotdefini- 
tely    ready  and  sown  before  the  arrival  of  the  rain. 

3)  nman   or  viivanza 

4)  wa  katnno  (the   5"') 

5)  »    pandaio  (the  6'^) 

6)  >     mivonza  (the  7"^) 

7)  »     nrnnui  (the  8"^) 

8)  xva  kcsnda  (the  g^^) 

9)  »     ikjimt  (the    10''') 

10)  >  mu^hu  ('the  hot  one').  During  mu^hu  they  begin  to  clear 
the  fields  {kuku[)a).  All  dry  remains  of  growth  are  collected 
in  heaps  and  burned.  Fires  are  seen  everywhere,  a  fine  sight 
after  dark.  The  women  are  busily  employed  and  go  to  work 
early   in  the  niorning.    Men  also  take  part  in  the  work. 

11)  o)}gonono,  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  place.     It  is  said  to 

be  a   »bad  month».    Without  being  actually  ill,  one  never  feels 
quite  well  during  it. 

In  this  way  the  month  which  is  called  the  fifth  {wa  katqno) 
is  the  fourth  in  order.  This  inconsistency  disappears  if  one  thinks  of 
the  year  beginning  with  mufhu,  during  which  commences  the  work 
on  the  fields,  of  which  the  work  during  mzvn  is  only  a  continuation. 
The  primitive  starting-point  for  reckoning  the  months  has  perhaps 
been  continually  pushed  forward,  as  B.  Gutmann  has  shown  was 
the  case  ainong  the  \Vadjagga\  the  character  of  whose  year  he 
holds  to  bc  a  pure  lunar  year,  the  beginning  of  which  is  continu- 
ally getting  later.  In  this  way,  just  as  in  the  Arabic  reckoning 
of  time,  the  samc  month  gradually  comes  to  fall  in  difierent 
seasons. 

Finally    a    third    vcrsion     givcs    the    following    names  of  the 


^  B.     CJutmann,     Die    Zeitrechnung  bei   den    Wadschagga,   Globus 
1908,   p.   238. 
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months :  nnvq  or  kalq,  wtinci,  inwiu,  tuha,  zvi)igonono^  pqnu  7ua  mb(B 
'the  first  dry  reason'),  tva  ■>mwnsa,  zua  mania,  %va  %kumt,  muöxu. 
We  have  only  got  eleven  months.  The  Akikuyu  have  I2 
and  the  Wadjagga  I2  (or  13).  The  names  of  the  months  in  Ki- 
djagga  are  also  to  a  great  extent  ordinal  numbers,  while  the  Ki- 
kuyu  names,  given  by  Dundas,  show  no  similarity  to  the  Kamba 
names  ^. 


^  K,   R.   Dundas,   Kikuyu  Calendar,   Man    1909,   p.    37. 


Chapter  X\  III.  Geographica!  ideas  and  conceptions 
of  other  peoples. 

\Vc  ha\e  already  seen  in  Chapter  I  that  the  Akamba,  through 
their  trade  and  hunting  expeditions,  have  obtained  a  b\'  no  mcans 
inconsiderable  kno\vlcd<4e  of  large  parts  of  English  and  (jcrnian 
East  Africa  and  the  peoples  that  live  there.  To  the  dctails  al- 
read}'  given  about  the  extent  of  these  excursions  we  may  add 
here  that  in  1895,  up  at  Kenia,  Dr.  G.  Kolb  came  across  a  band 
of  Akamba  with  slaves,  and  the  latter  told  him  that  they  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  Akamba  from  their  homes  in  Marsabit, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Rudolph'.  But  even  if,  theoretically, 
such  knowledge  was  disseminated  by  the  accounts  of  thosc  vvho 
returncd  home,  these  could,  of  course,  only  reach  a  sniall  number 
of  the  people,  and  women  and  children  especially,  who  ahvays 
.sta\-ed  at  home,  must  formerly  have  had  the  same'slight  know- 
ledge of  geography  that  they  now  show,  vvhile  the  men,  on  the 
other  band,  in  many  cases  had  a  wider  knowledge  at  the  time  when 
the  »pax  Brittanica»  did  not  hinder  their  expeditions.  Nowadays, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  young  Kamba  men,  who  work  in  the 
Service  of  Europeans,  go  to  districts  far  from  their  homes,  to 
Lake  Victoria  and  other  places. 

Of  the  Europeans  {asti-ggii)  they  know  that  they  comc  »over 
the  sea»  to  Mombasa  and  then  farther.  Many  people  in  remotc 
districts,  especially  women,  believe,  however,  that  the  coast-land 
is  tiie  ICuropeans'  countr}-  and  Kisuaheli  their  language.  Many 
c\cn  tliink  that  the  white  men  have  comc  from  their  land  by 
a  kind  of  tunnel  through  the  earth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  na- 
tives  do  not  sa\'  »white»  people,  but  »red»,  and  they  compare 
the  colour  of  our  skins,  which  they  think  unbeautiful,  to  that  of 
raw  meat.     Many  tribes  (Akamba,   Akiku\u,  Masai,  etc.)  say  that 


'  S.    Kolb,   Von   Mombasa   durrh   Ukambani   zum   Kenia,   p.    225. 
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they  have  old  prophecies  about  the  Coming  of  the  Europeans, 
that  they  should  come  with  »a  giant  snake  over  the  country» 
(the  railway). 

The  Akamba  are  fairly  proficient  at  languages,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  tolerably  at  home  in  Kisuaheli  as  well  as  in 
Kikuyu  and  the  Masai  language  {k}-ka6i),  and  in  the  neighbouring 
languages  in  general. 

Most  peoples,  and  not  only  primitive  ones,  have  probably 
once  believed  in  the  existence  of  more  or  less  monstrous  beings 
inhabiting  the  parts  of  the  world  that  He  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  ovvn  geographical  knowledge.  In  this  way  some  of  the 
Akamba  believe  that  people  with  tails  live  far  to  the  north  and 
north-east,  beyond  the  countries  of  the  Galla  peoples  and  the  Somali. 
Accounts  of  people  with  tails,  who  usually  appear  as  cannibals, 
are  found  in  my  collection  of  Kamba  folklore.  Formerly,  when, 
in  spite  of  often  extensive  trade  expeditions,  their  knowledge  of 
geographical  regions  was  in  certain  respects  more  limited  than 
now,  such  beings  were  supposed  to  live  considerably  nearer,  but 
as  their  geographical  knowledge  increased,  the  boundaries  were 
removed  farther  and  farther  away.  As  far  as  this  special  belief 
in  people  with  tails  is  concerned,  it  rests,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  ^  real  basis,  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  tail-like  Aap 
that  is  worn  by  many  African  tribes.  To  mention  a  single  example, 
the  married  Kavirondo  women  wear  behind  them  a  tuft  consisting 
of  black  cord. 

Points  of  the  compass. 

With  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass  east  and  west  are  given 
according  to  the  sun,  as  is  to  be  expected.  The  east  is  thus  called 
{m)umüo  zva  snia  'the  sun's  exit'  (<  utmla  'to  come  into').  The 
west  is  called  upivilo  (or  ndw^lo)  zva  stua  {puna  =  r).  North  and 
south  have  no  special  names  but  are  given  by  geographical  names 
or  names  of  tribes  dwelling  in  these  directions,  e.  g.  kihn>a  (Mount 
Kenia). 

The  Akamba  believe  that  the  sky  {ifj/,  plur.  mafu  'cloud') 
touches  the  earth  somewhere;  this  place  is  called  htmlm  km  >fu 
and  corresponds  no  doubt  to  our  >horizon>.  kitiulia  means  'end, 
finish'  (in  the  concrete  signification)  and  appears,  for  instance,  in 
the  expression  kitialm  kui  nma  'the  bottom  ofthepit'.    Formerly, 
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when  thc  Masai  still  occupied  and  ruicd  the  steppe  at  Machakos 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ibetini  ränge  of  hüls,  the  Akamba  did  not 
know  the  country  west  of  this  so  well,  and  it  is  said  that  people 
at  that  time  sometimes  went  over  to  Mua,  a  ränge  of  hüls  a  fevv 
English  milcs  to  the  west,  because  they  belicved  that  from  thcre 
they  could  see  »the  end  of  the  heaven».  But  when  they  came 
there,  they  saw  that  it  was  ahvays  fartiier  away.  »You  asto^gu 
(Europeans),  who  know  so  nuich  niore  than  we  Akamba,  have 
you  found  it?>  they  asked  me.  I  tricd  to  cxplain  to  thcni  that 
thc  sky  has  no  end  and  that  it  nowhere  touches  the  earth,  but 
they  would  not  believe  this. 

They  think  that  complete  darkness  prevails  high  up  in  tlie  air. 

Travelling. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Akamba,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  East  Africa,  have  roamed 
far  and  wide,  partly  as  hunters,  partly  as  traders,  principally  in 
ivory.  Because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  peoples 
in  the  interior  many  of  them  were  in  former  times  guidcs  or 
practically  leaders  of  the  trade  Caravans  Coming  up  from  the  coast. 
C.  Pickering,  to  quote  an  cxample,  mentions  a  trading  party  to 
the  Djagga  country,  »commandcd  by  a  Makamba  man,  who  had 
often  conducted  similar  expeditions,  and  who  knew  all  the  languages 
on  the  route»  ^. 

On  their  journeys  {knilo)  they  take  with  them  weapons,  in 
their  quivers  they  put  the  apparatus  for  making  fire,  and  hanging 
on  their  belts  they  have  sandals,  wiiich  they  do  not  use  at  home 
on  ordinary  occasions.  They  are  taken  with  them  not  only  to 
protect  the  feet  against  thorns  and  the  roughnesses  of  the  road. 
but  just  as  much  —  and  especially  during  the  hot  season  —  as  a 
protection  against  the  heat,  which  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  it 
can  be  feit  through  the  soles  of  thick  marching  boots.  Food, 
such  as  grucl,  maize  and  bcans,  is  taken  in  calabashes,  which 
are  hung  over  the  Shoulders  with  Icather  Straps.  The}'  are  often 
beautifully  polished  with  fat  and  the  straps  are  adorned  with  beads. 

Obstaclcs  on  the  way  in  the  form  of  dccp  rivers  are  sur- 
mounted    by    a    good  swimmer  going  over  tirst  with   a  long  rope, 

^   The    Races   of   Man,    p.    200. 
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which  he  fastens  to  a  tree.  Then  the  others  manage  to  get  across 
by  holding  to  the  rope.  When  it  is  necessary  to  drive  cattle 
over  a  river,  they  Stretch  a  rope  out  in  the  same  way  and  some 
men  take  up  their  positions  along  it.  The  cattle  are  driven  into 
the  water  a  little  way  above  the  rope.  If  the  animals  are  driven 
towards  it  by  the  stream,  they  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore  by 
the  blows  of  the  men  at  the  rope.  If  the  stream  is  shallow  and 
narrow  and  not  rapid,  those  who  cannot  swim  get  across  simply 
by  Walking  on  the  bottom.  When  it  is  necessary  they  come  up 
to  the  surface  and  take  a  breath  of  air^. 

The  art  of  swimming,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  adding, 
is  very  widespread  among  the  Akamba,  a  fact  which  inspires 
respect,  when  one  considers  that  great  parts  of  their  country  are 
poor  in  water.  They  usually,  like  the  Akikuyu,  swim  on  their 
sides  and  tread  water  when  they  wish  to  rest. 

Long  journeys  were  dangerous  undertakings,  especially  in 
older  times,  and  so  they  tried  in  all  conceivable  ways  to  protect 
themselves  against  dangers,  disasters  and  fatigue.  First  of  all 
they  had,  of  course,  to  consult  the  medicine  man  so  as  to  find 
out  if  the  journey  was  being  undertaken  under  favourable  auspices. 
In  addition  there  were  during  the  whole  journey  a  great  many 
observances  of  a  more  or  less  ritual  character.  Similar  measures 
or  precautions  are  practised  practically  over  the  whole  globe  during 
journeys. 

When  decamping  to  continue  their  march  each  morning  dur- 
ing a  journey,  the  leader  takes  a  firebrand  from  the  hearth,  goes 
a.  few  Steps  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  and  throws  the  brand  out  on  the  path,  ex- 
pressing  a  hope  that  no  evil  might  happen  during  the  day's  march: 
»May  we  not  meet  lions,  rhinoceros  or  Masai  nor  any  other  evil 
beasts!»  This  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prayer  to  the  spirits, 
but  it  is  possibly  some  sort  of  incantation.  Another  prominent 
person  then  takes  grass  and  throws  it  in  the  campfire,  uttering 
a  similar  wish.  The  signification  of  the  grass  and  the  fire  in  this 
connection  is  unknown  to  me. 


^  The  natives  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Kenia  can  even  pass  rapid 
streams  in  this  way  when  they  on  the  head  carry  a  load  which  makes 
them  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water.  A.  Arckell-Hardwick, 
An  Ivory  Trader  in  North  Kenia,   p.   356. 
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I  have  already  dcscribed  (p.  218)  how  during  journeys  tliey 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  eminent  caravan  leaders. 

Beginners  at  big  gamc  hunting  and  indeed  those  who  take 
part  for  the  first  tinie  in  a  niilitar)-  campaign  have  to  submit  to 
certain  observances.  Something  similar  applics  to  thosc  who  arc 
out  on  their  first  long  journc}'.  The  Akamba  secni  even  to  have 
a  special  word  {pnupo)  for  those  who  are  niaking  thcir  first  long 
journey.  Before  such  a  person  niay  drink  from  a  streani  on  the 
way,  someone  first  dips  the  point  of  his  bow  in  the  water  and 
lets  the  novice  suck  it.  Otherwise  some  mishap  might  befall  him 
during  the  journey.  Hobley  says  further  that  on  journeys  in 
i'ormer  times,  before  they  could  ch'ink  froni  a  rivcr,  thc}-  had  to 
cross  to  the  other  side  and  there  »drop  a  stone».  »This  practice» 
he  adds,  »is  evident!}-  t!ie  surviva!  of  a  ceremon}'  connected  with 
the  propitiation  of  the  river  spirits  >  (for  >'river  spirits  ^  cf.  p.  218). 
I  have  not  obtained  any  confirmation  of  tliis  statement  about  the 
stone.  Certainl)-  it  is  not  unusual  for  people  to  take  stones  with 
them  when  wading  over  a  stream,  but  this  is  probably  only  so  tliat 
tliey  may  use  them  against  crocodiles  that  inay  possib!}-  hc 
present. 

Observances  of  a  sexual  nature  arc  also  connected  witli  the 
undcrtaking  of  long  journeys.  Tlius  it  is  forbidden  for  any  man 
to  have  connection  even  with  his  own  vvife,  if  she  is  with  him 
on  the  journey.  By  doing  this  he  might  cau.se  disasters,  and  the 
object  of  the  journey  may  be  endangered.  Hildebrandt  teils  how 
Kamba  travellers  in  his  time  resisted  most  strictly  the  temptations 
offered  them  in  the  coast  towns,  a  thing  that  had. practica!  Utility, 
too,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  protccted  them  from  catching  vener- 
cal  diseases  and  carrying  them  home.  The  sexual  taboo  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  food  for  the  journey  was  not 
to  be  prepared  b\'  unmarried  girls,  on  account  of  their  connec- 
tions  with  the  young  mcn.  A  long  journey  is  comparable  in  tlüs 
respect  with  another  important  enterprise,  nameh-  a  militar\'  ex- 
pedition  (see  p.  189).  Further,  if  an\'body  from  a  \illage  is  trav- 
elling  and  a  death  occurs  there  during  his  absence,  nobod\-  ma\- 
have  sexual  intercourse   until   the  absent  one  rcturns. 

Just  as  the  rites  connected  with  war  ha\e  disappeared  at  the 
samc  time  as  the  warfarc  and  will  soon  be  quite  forgottcn,  so  those 
just  mentioned    in    connection   with   journc}s  arc  scarcely  j)racti.sed 
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any  longer.  Even  the  conservatism  of  the  African  has  its  limits 
and  his  practical  view  of  things  gets  the  upper  band  of  his  fear  of 
offending  against  hereditary  customs.  I  shall  quote  an  utterance 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  discussed  the  rites  connected  with  journ- 
eys:  »We  no  longer  have  need  for  them.  If  we  go  to  Nairobi 
and  anything  happens  on  the  way,  there  are  white  doctors  there. 
And  if  we  go  to  Kitui,  there  is  a  doctor  (an  Indian  compounder 
at  the  boma).  And  if  we  wish  to  go  to  Kiswani,  we  travel  with- 
out  danger  by  :^the  fire-carriage»  (the  railway),  etc.  Even  if  this 
explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  customs  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  it  undeniably  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth. 


Chapter  XIX.     History  and  historical  traditions. 

It  is  quite  futile  to  try  to  i;ct  any  insight  into  thc  histor)-  of 
the  tribe  through  the  Akamba  themselves.  There  is  an  almost 
entire  lack  of  any  kind  of  tradition,  both  historical  and  legendary.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  sought  in  their 
State  of  Society  vvith  its  stamp  of  deniocracy  and  equality,  which 
has  prevented  the  rise  of  chieftainship  and  made  it  difficult  for 
individuals  of  strong  character  to  attain  to  an\'  important  position, 
so  that  their  nanies  are  preserved  for  posterity.  Nor  do  any  im- 
portant events  in  connection  with  their  neighbours  seeni  to  have  taken 
place;  the  fights  with  the  Masai  and  the  Akikuya  have  certainly 
been  endless,  but  have  consisted  principally  of  plundering  expedi- 
tions  without  any  importance  worth  mentioning.  The  only  man 
from  a  b}gonc  time  whose  name  is  generally  known  in  Ukamba 
is  Kivui  in  Kitui,  whom  we  know  from  Dr.  Krapf's  descriptions 
in  1851  and  who  had  a  great  influence  and  reputation  as  a  niag- 
ician  (cf.  p.  149).  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Kivui,  during  the 
short  time  that  has  passed  since  his  death,  has  become  partly  a 
legendary  figure.  Legends,  especially  about  his  strength,  are 
prevalent  among  the  people:  no  other  man  could  carry  his  vveapons, 
which  were  of  enormous  size  and  weight;  liis  arrows,  for  instance, 
were  almost  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 

If  we  turn  to  the  oldest  historical  sources,  we  find  in  them 
no  information  about  thc  Akamba.  Hcfore  thc  arrival  of  thc 
l'ortuguese  in  East  Africa  we  are  confincd  to  some  Arabic  writcrs, 
who  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  give  us  quite 
important  information  about  it  —  thus  we  have  Edrisi  in  the  12'*^ 
and  Ibn  Batuta  in  thc  14"^  Century  —  but  say  very  little  about 
the  interior.  A  numbcr  of  Statements  in  thc  old  Arabic  sources 
make  it  fairly  probable,  however,  that  thc  Arabian  travellers  had 
a    certain    knowledge  of  the   i)coples  in   thc  interior.      It  is  not  at 
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all  impossible  that  the  term  »moon  people»,  which  some  of  them 
speak  of,   refers,   among  other  peoples,  to  the  Akamba.^ 

The  Portuguese  too  seem  never  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Consequently  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  Information  about 
the  Akamba  in  the  writers  that  have  dealt  with  the  Portuguese 
period  in  East  Africa".  Certainly  about  1523  two  Portuguese  left 
Melindi  with  the  Intention  of  reaching  the  great  lakes  that  were 
reported  to  exist  in  the  interior,  but  after  eleven  days  they  came 
back  in  an  exhausted  condition. 

There  are,  however,  events  that  have  made  a  great  impression 
in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Akamba,  but  of  the  whole  of  East 
Africa.  These  are  the  great  famines.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  people  have  retained  a  whole  series  of  these  in  their  memory, 
given  each  of  them  its  special  name  and  remember  pretty  exactly 
the  times  when  they  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  'thirties.  The 
worst  of  them,  since  Europeans  came  to  the  country,  was  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  'nineties.  In  1899  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
five  rainy  seasons,  i.  e.  they  had  no  harvest  for  live  times  in 
succession.  The  people  tried  to  appease  their  hunger  with  what 
they  could  find,  roots  and  wild  fruit  of  sHght  or  no  nutritive  value^ 
such  as  the  fruit  of  the  baobab,  which  is  common  in  the  east. 
Yet  most  of  them  could  not  manage  to  slaughter  their  horned 
cattle,  but  had  to  die  themselves  before  their  cattle.  In  Ikutha 
Hofmann,  the  missionary,  fed  on  an  average  500  adults  a  day, 
and  every  two  or  three  days  300  children  on  an  average.  This 
feeding  could  not  be  stopped  until  1900.  During  this  time  the 
big  mission  house  in  Mulango  was  bullt,  and  Plerr  Säuberlich  used 
to  say  jokingly  that  it  was  built  of  rice,  because  the  natives  had 
to  work  at  the  building  of  the  Station  in  return  for  the  food  that 
was  given  out. 

During  this  great  famine  there  arose  a  severe  epidemic  of  small- 
pox,  which  in  East  Akamba  came  from  the  south,  from  the  Kib- 


^  Cf.  F.  Storbeck,  Die  Berichte  der  arabischen  Geographen  des 
Mittelalters  über  Ostafrika.  Westasiatische  Studien  (Mitteil,  des  Seminars 
f.   oriental.  Sprachen)    19 14,   p.    130. 

-  J.  Strandes,  Die  Portugiesenzeit  in  Deutsch  und  Englisch  Ost- 
afrika, p.  317.  Guillain,  Documents  sur  l'Histoire,  la  Geographie  et 
le  Commerce  de  l'Afrique  Orientale.  O.  K ersten,  C.  v.  d.  Deckens 
Reisen  in   Ostafrika,   vol.   III. 
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wezi  district.  The  niissionary  Kanig  describes  how  in  Ikutha 
120  people  smitten  with  smallpox  sat  at  one  side  at  the  distribu- 
tion  of  rice.  »Those  whom  hunger  spared  wcre  taken  by  the 
smallpox.  The  sick  people  often  went  iiiad.  W'c  noticed  that 
young  and  tolcrably  streng  pco[)le  were  overcome  by  the  discase 
more  easily  than  the  old  ones  who  were  quite  exhaustcd  froni 
hunger»^    50  %   of  the  tribe  arc  estimated   to  have  died  1898 — 99. 

In  Chap.  I.  I  have  shown  how  the  famuies  broke  up  families 
and  drove  the  people  in  big  crowds  to  scek  food  in  other  places. 
The  natives  told  the  author  how,  at  the  end  of  the  'nineties,  bands 
of  them  went  to  the  bettcr  watered  Kikuyu  country  but  never 
came  back.  Weakcned  as  they  were,  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves,  but  were  killed  in  great  masses  by  the  Akikuyu.  On  one 
occasion  several  hundred  of  thcm  were  drowned  in  a  small  streani. 
This  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Akikuyu  was  certainly  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  their  fear  of  being  infected  by  smallpox,  of  which 
the  starved  wretches  were  füll.  A.  Arckell-Hardwick,  a  trader, 
describes  how  at  the  Thika  River  he  met  a  big  band  of  thesc 
hungry  wretches,  who  were  driven  off  by  his  bearers".  There  are 
not  many  families  in  Ukamba  that  have  not  lost  some  member 
during  the  last  great  famines. 

Many  of  the  Akamba  who  emigrated  to  the  Kikuyu  country 
stayed  there  until  1900,  »selling  thcir  cattle  and  leaving  their 
childrcn  in  payment  of  food,  to  be  aftcrwards  redeemed,  when 
better  days  came  round  »^. 

The  relations  of  the  Akamba  with  their  ncighbours  and  tlicir 
trade  cxpeditions  have  also  becn  touched  upon  in  Chaps.  I  and 
XVIII.  Those  of  the  Arab  and  Suaheli  traders  who  were  allowed 
to  go  through  Ukamba,  being  dej)endcnt  on  the  natives,  tried  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  them  so  that  they  could  get  their  slaves 
and  ivory  safely  to  the  coast.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  them 
from  luring  the  Akamba  into  transactions,  in  which  the  busincss 
capacity  of  the  latter,  w4iich  was  ordinarily  high,  was  blinded  by  their 
desire  for  the  seller's  finery.  The  lattcr  consequently  did  splendid  busi- 
ness.  For  instance,   for  the  Variegatcd  colloii  cloths  that  now   cost 

^    G.    Kanig,    liornige   Pfade,    p.    12. 

-  A.   Arckc  Il-Hardwick,  An  Ivory   Trader  in  North  Kenia,  p.  354. 
•'   H.  K.  Täte,    Notes    of    the    Kikuyu   and    Kamba  Tribe.s   of  British 
East   Africa.      J.  Anliir.  Inst.   1904,    p.    137. 
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a  rupee  each,  they  got  three  goats.  The  article  most  sought  after 
was  the  red  cloth 'w«/^;/;«<^/^  and,  of  course,  copper  or  brass  wire.  The 
merchant  made  a  little  heap  of  different  articles  and  put  on  the 
top  as  a  bait  a  cheap  mirror,  vvhich  they  threw  in  for  nothing.  For 
bigger  purchases  they  even  got  slaves,  cattle  and  stolen  Masai  asses 
in    payment    and    drove  whole  bands  of  these  down  to  the  coast. 

Curiously  enough  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  in 
very  recent  times  that  the  traders  from  the  coast  weie  allowed 
to  enter  Ukamba  more  freely.  Burton  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  the 
time  by  saying  — ^  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  he  has  come 
to  this  conclusion  —  that  before  1857  no  Arab  trader  had  visited 
the  country  ^  The  method  of  trading  in  his  time  he  describes  in 
the  following  manner:  »Trading  parties  from  Ukambani  sold  ivory 
to  the  Wanyika  for  four  times  round  the  tusks  in  beads,  and  these 
middlemen,  often  fleecing  those  more  savage  than  themselves, 
retailed  the  goods  at  high  profit  to  the  Citizens  [of  Mombasa]. 
The  Wakamba  of  the  coast  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  promote 
intercourse  between   Mombasa  and  their  kinsmen  of  the  interior» ". 

The  trading  also  went  on  without  middlemen,  the  Kamba  traders 
meeting  the  Arab  and  Suaheli  caravans  in  the  Duruma  country. 
Hildebrandt  teils  how  the  unity  of  value  was  cattle,  which  was 
valued  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  beads,  metal  wire  etz.  Only 
seldom  were  the  caravans  allowed  to  enter  Ukamba  ^. 

The  slave  trade  carried  on  by  the  Akamba  was  probably, 
however,  comparatively  insignificant.  An  author  who  visited  Zan- 
zibar  in  the  middle  of  the  last  Century  writes  after  hearing  the 
opinions  of  the  natives  there:  »They  [the  Akamba]  do  not  bring 
slaves,  except  a  few,  but  trade  in  ivory i'^.  A  German  traveller  of 
a  recent  date  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  'eighties  they  were  »pretty  dangerous  slave  traders  and 
were    even    suspected  of  cannibalism»,  the  latter  certainly  a  quite 

1   R.   F.   Burton,   Zanzibar,   City,   Island   and   Coast,   II,    p.   67. 

"  The  main  caravan  routes  from  Mombasa  to  the  interior,  especi- 
ally  the  one  to  Lake  Victoria,  did  not  cross  Ukamba  but  went  over 
Taveta  and  the  Masai  steppe.  Vide  T.  Wakefield,  Routes  of  Native 
Caravans  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  Journ.  R. 
Geogr.   Sog.    1870,  p.  303   ff. 

^  Hildebrandt,   Die   Wakamba,   p.    385. 

■*   Ch.    Pickering,   The  Races  of  man,   p.   200. 
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Linfounded  accusation'.  During  my  stay  in  Käst  Ukaniba  in  191 1 
one  could,  however,  still  say  that  slave  trading  took  place  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  I  knew  at  least  one  man,  in  a  good  position, 
who  secretly  sold  women  to  harems  at  the  coast. 

The  war  with  the  Masai  was  occasionalh-  intcrrupted  by 
peacablc  intcrcourse,  during  which  tlie  sons  of  the  steppe  bought 
vegetablcs  and  salt  from  the  Akainba.  The  Akamba  have  appar- 
ently  alvvays  been  on  good  terms  with  the  W'anika  and  combined 
with  them  in  order  to  fight  against  the  Galla,  ativa',  who  seem 
to  have  had  a  firm  footing  in  East  Ukamba  even  in  Krapf's  time. 
The  battles  with  them  were  waged  with  varying  success,  until  at 
last  the  Akamba  drove  them  back  to  the  Tana.  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  adding  here  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  these 
battles  in  Chap.  I  that  Mr.  Säuberlich  told  me  how,  in  spite  of  his 
earnest  dissuasion,  over  400  Akamba  once  went  over  the  Tana  to 
plunder  but  were  so  thoroughly  beatcn  that  only  about  ten  came 
back. 

In  the  'eighties  the  Knglish  began  to  settlc  in  earnest  in  Ukamba 
and  then  met  with  armed  resistance.  They  had,  however,  scar- 
cely  any  serious  difficulties  to  overcome. 

To  this  very  brief  glimpse  into  the  Akamba's  history  I  shall 
add  the  myth  that  the  Akamba  have  about  their  common  origin 
with  the  Akikuyu  and  the  Masai.  It  tries  to  give  an  explanation 
to  the  old  enmity  between  these  tribes  and  is  as  foUows^: 

A  very  long  time  ago  a  woman  gave  birth  to  three  boys, 
who  were  called  Mukavi  (Masai),  Mukikuyu  and  Mukamba.  The 
boys  grew  up,  took  wives  and  eacli  man  built  his  village.  And  they 


^  A.  Kaiser,  Die  Wirtschaftliche  Entwickelung  der  Ugandabahn- 
länder,  Globus    1907,   p.   56. 

^  The  words  ativa,  wativa,  baiwa,  with  otlier  forms  from  appar- 
ently  the  same  root  in  primitive  Bantu,  appear,  as  is  known,  as  the 
names  of  several  peoples,  as  far  as  one  can  see  of  different  origin,  in 
South  and  Central  Africa.  A  comparison  of  them,  together  with  a  very 
interesting  and  plausible  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  name,  has  been 
given  by  Eric  von  Rosen  in  his  large  and  excellent  monograph  on  the 
Batwa  that  live  at  Lake  Bangveolo,  Träskfolket  [the  Swamp  people], 
p.    88   ff.      Cf.   also   above  p.    21. 

^  A  Version  of  this  story  is  given  by  R.  ¥.  Burton,  Zanzibar, 
II,  p.  64,  who  was  told  about  a  keeper  of  cattlc  with  three  sons: 
Mkuafi   [Masai],   the  senior,   Mgalla  and   Mkamba. 
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had  children,  who  had  dififerent  words  (i.  e.  the  three  different  sets 
of  children  each  spoke  its  own  language).  Mukavi  got  milk  and 
blood  (kept  cattle),  while  Mukikuyu  and  Mukamba  got  beans, 
maize,  svveet  potatoes  and  other  food  from  the  fields.  But  they 
also  wanted  cattle  and  vvent  to  Mukavi  and  asked  for  a  cow  for 
each  of  their  children.  Mukavi  refused  to  give  them  any,  saying: 
»You  have  got  other  food,  which  I  have  not  got.  I  have  my 
cattle  and  nothing  eise.     If  you  wish  to  fight,  I  don't  mind». 

Mukikuyu  and  Mukamba  went  away  and  sat  down  to  take 
counsel.  Mukamba  said:  »Let  us  take  our  young  men  and  seize 
the  cattle  by  force».  And  they  gathered  together  their  children, 
went  to  the  Masai's  village  and  after  a  fight  took  a  great  many 
cattle,  which  they  drove  away.  But  in  the  night,  while  the  war- 
riors  were  asleep,  the  Masai  come  and  took  back  most  of  the 
animals.  In  the  morning  the  Akamba  and  the  Akikuyu  came  to 
blows  about  the  remainder,  and  then  each  went  off  in  enmity  to 
his  own  district. 

And  nowadays,  when  an  old  nmtumia  (old  man)  in  Ukamba 
feels  his  end  approaching,  he  says  to  his  sons:  »A  very  long  time 
ago  the  ancestor  of  the  Akamba,  Akikuyu  and  Masai  was  one  and 
the  same  man.  But  our  relationship  and  friendship  died  because 
of  cattle.  When  I  die  now,  take  care  not  to  come  to  blows  be- 
cause of  cattle». 

In  those  parts  of  East  Ukamba  where  the  Akamba  come 
more  into  contact  with  the  Galla  than  the  Masai  one  brother  in 
the    myth    is    called   Mutwa  (Galla)  or  Mukala  instead  of  Mukavi. 


I 


P.  IV. 

ART  AND  GAMES 


Chap.  XX.     Decorative  art. 

Apart  from  thc  southern  parts  and  tho  coast,  which  is  in- 
fluenced  by  a  foreign  culture,  decorative  art  is  vcry  poor  and  un- 
developed,  in  the  whole  of  Käst  Africa  a  State  of  affairs  that  is  prob- 
ably  due  Icss  to  psycholooical  conditions  than  to  the  fact  that  among 
the  East  African  tribes  the  men  have  always  bcen  fully  occupied 
with  feuds  and  looking  aftcr  cattle.  Thc  sanic  thing  applies  to 
the  Akamba,  whose  time  and  interest  has  also  been  very  largely 
claimed  by  hunting.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  however,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  small  amount  of  decorative  art 
they  really  possess. 

The  Akamba  apply  their  ornamental  art  —  this  term,  like 
»Ornament»,  is  takcn  in  a  wide  sense  —  chiefly  to  carving  andpaint- 
ing.  The  calabash,  owing  to  tlie  ease  with  which  it  is  worked, 
its  appearance  and  its  smooth  and  evcn  surface,  is,  of  course, 
the  most  promising  material  for  attempts  at  decoration.  On  cala- 
bashes  one  thus  finds  most  of  the  decorations  as  well  as  the 
greatest  variety  in  motifs.  Painted  decorations,  with  black,  red 
or  white  clay,  which  are  put  chiefly  on  the  dance  drums,  are,  of 
course,  still  easier  to  produce,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  well-liked  as  the  carvings  on  the  calabashes.  We 
shall  thercfore  begin  with  the  calabashes,  and,  if  necessary,  one 
could  limit  oneself  to  these  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  motifs  in 
the  Akamba's  decorative  art. 

The  calabash  decorations  are  carried  out  partly  by  carving 
with  knives,  partly  by  stippling  with  nails  (awls),  the  latter  pro- 
cess  being  slowcr.  Specimens  of  both  methods  are  given  here. 
They  are  afterwards  rubbed  with  ashes.  The  representations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  reproductions  from  natura,  and  are  thus  in  the 
style  of  free  imitative  art. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  ornamental  art  is  niadc, 
as  one   might  expect,  by   the   animal    world,   and   b\-  thc  animals  in 
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it  that  are  most  used  as  ornamental  figures  over  practically  the 
whole  of  the  dark  continent,  namely  serpents,  lizards  and  tortoises. 
This  is  especially  the  case,  as  \ve  knovv,  with  the  lizard,  and 
among  the  Akamba  as  well  this  or  the  serpent  is  found  in  some 
shape  or  form  on  most  calabashes.  The  varying  forms  are,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  lizards  are  concerned,  not  arbitrary;  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reproduce  a  certain  species,  and  they  often  succeed 
in  bringing  out  something  that  is  characteristic  of  the  animal  in 
question.  The  large  and  powerful  lizard  in  fig.  66  (g),  for  in- 
stance,  represents  a  Varanus.  The  big  snake,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  fig.  71,  a  python,  is  not  very  successful,  while  the  flexibility  of 
the  tree-snake's  narrow,  slender  bod}-  (fig.  64  k)  is  well  reproduced. 
The  black  cobra  »that  has  swallowed  a  rat»  (fig.  66,  h)  is  freely 
and  realistically  represented. 

Chameleons  are  also  found  on  two  of  my  Kamba  calabashes, 
in  both  cases,  curiously  enough,  without  heads.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  not  recognizable,  but  resemble  lizards.  The  crocodile  occurs 
sometimes  (fig.  64,  b),  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  because  accord- 
ing  to  K.  Weule  it  is  rare  in  African  decorations.  M.  Heydrich 
does  not  discuss  it  at  all  in  his  work  ^.  When  one  considers  that 
the  lizard  is  perhaps  the  most  populär  animal  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  Africa,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  crocodile,  which 
is,  of  course,  as  easily  drawn  as  a  lizard,  is  used  so  little. 

Mammals  are  reproduced  less  frequently,  and  when  they  occur, 
they  are  alvvays  wild  animals:  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
girafie,  the  zebra  and  the  antelope^  There  are  very  few  reproductions 
of  the  latter  from  East  Africa,  and  so  I  give  here  a  Thomson  gazelle 
(fig.  65,  a)  and  a  couple  of  hartebeests.  The  calabash  decorated 
with  the  latter  (fig.  68)  gives  a  whole  hunting  scene  from  the 
steppe,  which  in  its  realism  reminds  one  of  the  Bushmen's  paint- 
ings.  We  see  a  hunter  on  the  steppe  overgrown  with  acacias 
hunting  two  hartebeests,  one  of  which  has  the  sloping  back 
that  is  peculiar  to  this  species  of  antelope.  Beneath  an  acacia  is 
lying  a  giraße,  which  is  not  badly  drawn  either. 

Domestic  animals  are  almost  completely  absent  from  African 
ornamentation,  and  the  only  things  of  this  sort  I  have  seen  in 
Ukamba  is  the  sheep  in  fig.  66  a. 


^   Afrikanische  Ornamentik,   Intern.   Arch.   f.   Ethnographie    19 14. 
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Fig.    64.      Calahash   bowl,   Ikutha,   East  Ukamba.      Riksmus.   Ethn.  Coli. 
Inv.    12.  7.  52.    ^,'3   nat.   size. 
The    (.'ircle   in   the  middle   is   Kilimandjaro.      The   concentric   circles 
remind   one   of  the   lines  showing  elevation  on  a  map. 
On    the    left  half:    a    zebra    (note   the   hoofs);     b  crocodile ;     c  frog;   d 
a  woman's  stool;   /  the  'ggtdttku  snake;  /  V-.2  rupee; 
k  a  snake  {}kua)    that   lives  in  trees  and   is  said   to 
be  very   poisonous;   /  arrowhead. 
e    rhinoceroses,     the    bigger    one    male,   the  smaller 
one    female    (notice  the   horns);  /  the   jjlaited   divid- 
ing    wall    of    the    wc,    the   back  part  of  the   hat;  g 
axe-head;   /;   blindsnakc   (Tvphlops  sj).);   m   a  human 
being? 


On   the   right   half: 
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Fig.   65.      Calabash  bowl,   East  Ukamba.      Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli. 

Inv.    12.  7.  55.     Ys   n^t.  size. 

a  Thomson  gazelle;    b  the  woman's   tail  (miip/Ja),  studded  with  cowries. 

This  last  ornament  has  obviously   also   given  the  material  for  the  border 

decoration;   c  trog;   d  human  being. 
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Fig.  66.  Calabash  Decorations,  Eastern  Ukamba.  V2  nat.  size. 
n  sheep,  with  a  fat  tail.  This  was  obviously  too  small  to  begin  with; 
b  womans  chair  (shown  by  the  tall  legs);  c  part  of  a  Hill;  d  star 
(seven  points);  e  comet,  probably  seen  in  the  'eiglities  and  connected 
with  a  famine  which  then  j^revailed  (cf.  pp.  335,  339);  /  axe-head; 
g  lizard  iiDaitti  (Varanus  sp.);  Ji  black  spitting  cobra  {kiko)  »that  has 
dcvoured  a  rat»;   i  railwa}'  train. 
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Nor  do  birds  and  fish  play  any  part  vvorth  mentioning  as 
-ornamental  figures  among  the  Akamba,  as  is  also  the  case  among 
niost  negro  peoples.  They  occur,  however,  as  we  see,  occasionally 
(fig.  69,  f— g;   71,  e,  g). 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  need  only  mention  the  milli- 
pede  (fig.  69,  a)  and  the  centipede,  both  of  which  have  alread)' 
been  reproduced  from  the   niusai  sticks  (p.  54,  55). 

Before  we  leave  the  pictures  of  animals  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  small  details  of  interest,  although  they  are  not  pecu- 
liar  to  the  Akamba  nor  even  to  African  ornamental  art  in  general. 


Fig.    67.      Details    from  a  calabash,   East  Ukamba.     ^'o   nat.   size. 
a  snake;   h  its   eyes;   c  frog;  d  tortoise. 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  wherever  animal  pictures 
are  produced  by  an  undeveloped  art,  the  most  familiär  examples 
for  US  being  children's  pictures.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  place 
the  mouth,  the  two  nostrils,  ears  and  eyes  on  an  animal  that  is 
reproduced  entirely  in  profile.  Our  material  shows  several  examples 
of  this.  The  eyes  are  specially  important,  and  so  one  is  not  sur- 
prised  to  come  across  such  a  case  as  the  snake  in  fig.  6'] ,  where 
an  eye  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  as  there  is  not  room 
for  them  on  the  head  itself^ 

Phytomorphic  motifs  are  rare  in  Africa  and  among  the  Akamba. 


^   Other    examples    are  given  by    K.  W  e  u  1  e   in  Die  Eidechse  als 
Ornament  in   Afrika  (Festschrift  an  A.   Bastian),   fig.   23,   27 — 28. 
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I    have    only    seen    them    of   oncc,    in    the    casc    the  acacias  just 
referred  to  (fig.  68). 

Anthropomorphic  decorations  occur  rathcr  infrcquently  in  I^ast 
Africa  and  on  all  my  calabashcs  there  is  —  apart  from  the  hunter 
in  fig.  68  —  only  onc  human  figure,  namely  65,  d.  Fig.  64,  m  ma)- 
also  be  a  human  being,  although  it  is  executed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  fro"   on  the  .same  calabash. 


V'iii.   68.      Hunting  scene  on   the  steppe.      Details   from   a  calabash,   East 
Ukamba.      '/s   nat.   size. 


The  most  common  motifs  after  certain  animals  are  arrow- 
hcads,  the  sun  and  the  moon  (half-moon).  The  former  con.sists  of 
only  one  circle  and  never  has  a  human  face.  Comcts  are  also 
reproduced,  sometimes  in  triangulär  shape  (fig.  66,  e).  As  i.s  shown 
by  the  examples,  the  natives  take,  in  addition,  as  motifs  practi- 
cally  all  po.ssible  objects  from  daily  life,  tools,  household  articles 
etc.  The  portion  of  a  hill  in  fig.  66,  c  seems  to  be  rather  a  uniquc 
motif;   note  also  the  represcntation  of  Kilimandjaro  on  üv.  64. 
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The  Akamba's  ornamentation  of  their  calabashes  —  and 
similarly  their  art  in  general  —  does  not  seem  to  have  attained 
to  any  real  conventionalization  —  and  is  therefore  no  ornamental 
art  in  the  real  sense  of  the  vvord.     One  might,  however,  say  that 


Fig.   69.      Decorations  from  calabashes,   East  ükamba.     -/s  nat.  size. 

a  millipede;   b  crab-like  animal  {s}q-mant^ala)\  c  the  sky,   beneath  it  the 

moon,     above    it    an    arrowhead ;    d   branch  of  tree  with  a  bee-hive ;   e 

rupee;  /  fish.      Cf.  g  fish    »with  arms»    from  a  m«5a>-stick. 


such  decorations  as  the  millipede  and  the  fish  in  fig.  69,  and  still 
more  the  one  that  is  said  to  represent  some  sort  of  crab-like  ani- 
mal are  on  the  vvay  to  being  artistic.  Other  examples  are  shown 
in  fig.  70,  both  motifs  of  which  are  unknown  to  me,  but  of  which 
a  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  lizard  decoration  and  b  from  a  human 
being. 
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ün  the  othcr  band,  as  a  specinien  of  real  and  thorouj^hly 
vvorked  out  conventionalization  —  though  of  the  simplest  kind  — 
\ve  may  take  the  scries  of  triangles  and  segments  of  circles  that 
are  in  common  use  over  the  whole  of  Ukamba  as  borders  or  to 
distinguish  dififcrcnt  fields  on  the  calabashes.  The  triangles  are 
Said  to  bc  arrow  heads.  Both  kinds  of  borders  from  Kamba  cala- 
bashes are  reproduced  by  M.  Heydrich  \  who,  from  a  source  un- 
known  to  mc",  identifies  the  scgment  of  the  circle  with  the  small 
iron  dancing  bells  {kiamba). 

The  figures  carved  with  knives  in  the  bark  of  the  viusai  sticks 
occupy    a    special    position    and  their   peculiarity  is  due  partly  to 


Fic. 


•o.      Conventionalized  (?)    motifs    on    a  narrow   calabash   from  East 
Ukamba.     y2   nat.   size. 
a   lizard;    h   human   being?   c  are   borders. 


their  material  and  tcchnique,  partly  also  to  their  function  as  a 
sort  of  hieroglyphic,  in  the  Interpretation  of  which  the  novices  in 
the  initiation  rites  have  to  undergo  a  sort  of  examination  Whet- 
her    the    motifs    are  fixcd  by  tradition  or  not,  is  unknown  to  me. 


The  paintings  of  the  Akamba  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  few 
words.  With  the  exception  of  the  figures  of  animals,  which  I 
havc    never  seen  used  in  painting,  the  motifs  are  the  same  as  on 

'    M.    Hej'drich,    Afrikanische   Ornamentik,    Taf.  II,  64. 

-  Probably  from  the  coUections  in  the  Leipzig  Nkiseiim,  brought 
home  by  the  German  missionaries  in  Ukamba,  or  from  llildebrandts 
collections  in   the  Berlin   Museum. 


the    dance    drums 
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the    calabashes.       See     also    fig.     72 — 73     and 
fig.   109 — HO. 

No  sculpture  in  wood  or  any  other  kind  of  ornamental  wood- 
carving  is  found.  Stools,  spoons,  snuff-bottles,  etc.  may  show  pure 
and    pleasing    shapes    but    are    without  any  embellishment.     Only 


Fig.    71,      a — b    decorations    on  a  medicine  man's   calabash,   Machakos: 

a    snake,     b  python;    c — g  from   East  Ukamba:    c  tortoise;    d  rolled-up 

leather-strap ;   e  guinea-f owl ;  /  snake;  g  fish.     V2   nat.   size. 


h  c  ^  ^ 


b  c  ^-^  d 

Fig.  72.  Figures  painted  with  red  ochre  on  a  long  dance  drum  {km). 
a  bed;  b  framework  of  a  hut.  The  points  show  the  poles  stuck  in 
the  ground  (cross  section);  c  beehive  with  a  hook  for  hanging  it  up; 
d  fork-shaped  stick,  the  sign  of  an  old  man's  rank;  e  blacksmith's 
tongs,   trying  to   seize   an  ironpin.     V2   nat.   size. 

among  the  accessories  of  the  dance  does  one  find  any  attempt  at 
the  simplest  kind  of  ornamentation  such  as  carved  or  burnt  Hnes. 
Specimens    of   the    most   adorned  dancing  accessories  I  have  seen 
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in  Ukamba  —  both  types  are,  however, 
rare  —  are  reproduced  here  (figs.  74,  75). 
The  first  of  these  is  of  interest  if  we 
remember  that  anthropomorphical  figu- 
res,  especially  wooden  ones,  are  in  gene- 
ral  rare  in  East  Africa.  Thus  I  have 
not  come  across  anything  eise  of  this 
kind  in  these  districts.  The  figure  is 
a  youth,  vvearing  on  his  head  —  in  the 
shape  of  a  metal  bead,  a  —  the  white 
Conus  Shell  that  the  young  men  are 
fond  of  adorning  themselves  with.  At 
the  end  of  his  fingers  there  are  small 
metal  beads,  possibly  representing  rings. 
The  fingers  are  four  in  number;  pri- 
mitive art  usually  shows  a  supreme  con- 
tempt  for  the  real  number  of  fingers 
and  toes.  But  the  number  of  the  latter 
is  correct  in  this  case. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  other 
dancing  accessory  represents,  andl  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  except  that  it 
suggests  a  sort  of  dancing  accessor}' 
or  medicine  man's  stave  that  is  used  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  East  Indian  ar- 
chipelago. 

In  the  department  of  metal work 
we  find  very  little  decorative  art,  and 
this  really  consists  of  the  simple  engrav- 
ings,  in  conventional  designs  (straight 
and  curved  lines,  ovals,  dots,  zigzag  de- 
corations,  etc.)  that  are  found  on  arm- 
lets  and  bracelets  (fig.  84 — 86).  Yet  in 
Fig.  75-  Dancing  accessory  certain  respects  the  Akamba's  decorative 
from  Machakos,  bound  with  ^^^  reaches  its  highest  point  with  the 
copper  and  brass  wjre.   a  me-     ,     ,        ^  ,  .   ,  ,     , 

,,    ,       .        >   ,•  ,•  help  of  metal  material,  namely  by  means 

tai    beads;    0  tin    mountings.  '^  ^  j     j 

V4  nat.  size.    Riksmus.  Ethn.    ofwire.  I  refer  to  the  symmetrical  decor- 
CoU.    Inv.  12.  7.  224.  ations   that    are  sometimes  put   on  the 
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old  inen's  stools  uith  wire,  which  is  drawn  throuijjh  the  wood 
witli  great  skill  and  patience  (fig.  -jG).  Hobley  reproduccs  a  number 
of  such  chairs,  and  also  details  of  tlic  decorations  on  theni  '.  Hut 
he  does  not  inform  us  that  unfortunately  this  art  is  practised 
by  only  cxtremcly  fcw  incHvicUials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know 
for  certaiii  of  only  one  man,  and  he  is  the  \  cry  one  that  made 
tlie    stools     that    are    reproduccd    by    Hobley.     During  the  whole 
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Plg.  76.  Old  man's  chair  with  wire  decorations.  The  oircle  in  the 
centre  is  the  owners  village  with  four  palhs  runnino;  from  it.  Tlie  four 
other  circles  are  moons.    Vs  nat.  size.   Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  hiv.  12.  7.  73. 

of  my  stay  in  Ukamba  I  only  succceded,  in  spite  of  many 
attempts,  in  Coming  across  a  single  stool  of  this  kind,  the  one  in 
fig.  y6.  M.  Heydrich  states  -  —  the  source  of  liis  information  is 
unknown  to  me  —  that  the  Akamba  have  learnrd  to  use  wire  in 
this  way   from  the  coastal  tribcs,  especially  the  \\\agiriama. 

The  china  hcads  that  are  ust  d  for  »loin  clothes»,  Ornaments 
for  the  arm,  etc.,  are  made  in  simple  patterns:  triangles,  rectangles 
and  zigzag  designs. 

1   C.   V.   Hobley,   The   Akamba,   p.    34    ff. 
-   Afrikanisclie   Ornamentik,    p.    62. 
Arch.Or.  Lindblom  24 
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In  passing  1  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  clan  and 
ownership  marks  placed  on  arrow-heads,  cattle  and  beehives  for 
practical  reasons  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  purely 
decorations  (pp.  130  fif.)-  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  /> trade 
marks»  on  the  pots,  which  have  as  yet  no  decorative  purpose,  but 
might  probably  very  easily  give  rise  to  ornamentation. 

Finally  we  must  stop  a  moment  to  discuss  the  motives  for 
the  Akamba's  decorative  art.  There  scarcely  seem  to  be  any 
others  but  purely  assthetic  ones  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  em- 
bellishment  of  the  calabashes,  the  pleasure  of  the  work  for  its 
own  sake.  Possibly  some  medicine  man  puts  magic  signs  on  his 
apparatus.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  all  pure  ornament.  The  figures 
of  animals  have  no  connection  with  totemism;  the  production  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  have  no  magic  or  rt-ligious  import.  Whe- 
ther  it  was  othervvise   at  an  earlier  time,   we  cannot  decide. 


Chap  XXI     Clothing  and  Personal  Ornaments. 

I.     Clothing. 

Evci}thiiig  goes  to  indicate  that  a  fcw  dccades  ago  thc  Akamba 
wore  few  or  no  garments.  In  Krapfs  time  »many  of  the  meii 
were  pcrfcctly  naked,  whilst  others  wore  a  mere  rag  in  imitation 
of  the  fig-leaf  of  a  sculptor,  and  even  the  vvomen  had  a  very 
scanty  covering  belovv  the  waist,  being  otherwise  complctely  naked 
from  hcad  to  foot»  ^  At  most  a  strip  of  cloth  or  something  of 
the  sort  woiind  round  the  hips  seenis  thus  to  have  been  the  usual 
dress  about  1850.  Krapf  adds  hovvever  that  »they  have  clothes, 
but  do  not  usually  dress  themsehes».  He  is  probably  refcrring 
here  to  the  imported  cloths,  American  sheeting  {americano)  and 
blue  cahco  {ßcskd,  KisuaheH  kaniki),  vvhich  they  got  at  the  coast 
in  exchange  for  ivory  and  cattle  for  slaughtering  and  which  in 
Hildebrandt's  time  —  whcn  of  course  tlic  Communications  with  the 
coast  were  less  risky  and  therefore  more  brisk  -  seem  to  have 
been  in  fairly  common  use  in  East  Ukamba  ^.  7"hey  were  vvorn 
in  thc  form  of  a  plaid,  2—3  metre  long,  which  was  thrown  over 
the  Shoulders  and  falling  over  the  ehest  was  fastened  at  the  side. 
They  were  made  waterproof  by  being  rubbed  with  fat  and  red 
ochre.  Many  young  girls  still  wear  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
rubbed  with  ochre,  but  as  a  rule  this  garment  is  replaced  nowadays 
by    the    considerably    warmer   blankets,   imported   principally  from 


'  The  skin  u;arments  for  men  referred  to  by  llobley  (Akamba, 
p  40).  of  diffcrent  sizes  for  the  different  age  classes  (aiumm,  aitdcsh 
and  anakd),  whicli  he  says  have  been  in  use  a  long  time  ago,  seem 
to  be  unknown   to  Krapf  as   they   are   to  the  writer  of  this   book. 

*  In  the  Machakos  district,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  v. 
Höhnel  (Zum  Rudolph-See  und  Stephanie-See,  p.  800)  even  at  the 
end  of  the  'eighties  most  of  the  men  went  completely  naked,  wearing 
onlv   Ornaments. 
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India,  which  are  used  by  both  sexes  aiid  are  carried  vvith  a  certain 
easy  cliarm.  When  an  old  man  comes  striding  solemnly  along, 
draped  in  bis  blanket,  be  reminds  one  of  a  dignified  Roman  in 
bis  toga.  These  blankets  protect  them  against  both  rain  and  cold, 
and  ate  used  as  a  covering  at  night. 

The  married  Kamba  woman's  proper  dress,  which  is  in  general 
use  in  Ulu,  is,  bowever,  the  ua,  a  calf-  er  goat  skin,  which  has 
been  stripped  of  its  hairs  and  rubbed  with  the  usual  ochre  salve, 
and  which  is  fastened  over  one  Shoulder.  The  na  is  made  fi)rthe 
wife  by  her  husband  and  is  a  gift  of  bis.  It  does  not  completely 
Cover  the  breasts,  as  the  Akamba  feel  no  shame  at  ha\ing  them 
uncovered.  The  method  of  making  it  is  to  Stretch  the  skin  out 
to  dry  in  an  apparatus  {kibcno  <  kuQq  'to  scrape  the  hair  of  askin') 
consisting  of  a  frame  made  of  osier  switches,  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened, so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground,  by  three  pegs  fixed  in  the 
ground  on  the  long  side  of  the  skin  and  two  on  each  of  the  .'-bort 
sides.  The  hair  is  scraped  off  with  an  axe.  The  skin  is  then 
placed  against  a  stone  and  rubbed  with  the  hands  and  feet  until 
it  becomes  soft.  It  is  finaily  rubbed  with  fat  and  red  ochre  {)ndti), 
the  primitive  method  of  shamoying  used  in  Africa.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  collector  to  obtain  one  of  these  skin,  as  the  wo- 
men  partly  will  not,  partly  dare  not  give  them  up.  If  they  did, 
their  husbands  would  be  so  angry  ihat  they  would  even  leave 
their  wives. 

Neither  Krapf  nor  Hildebrandt  mentions  these  female  dresses, 
but  they  visited  only  East  Ukamba,  where  even  at  the  pre>ent 
day  they  are  not  tased.  Two  possible  explanations  of  its  origin 
may  be  given.  If  we  remember  that  the  skin  garment  in  Africa 
belongs  to  an  older  stage  of  civilisation  and  is  widespread  in  the 
Southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent  —  used,  among  other 
tribes,  by  the  Akambas'  nearest  neighbours,  the  catile-keeping 
Masai  and  Akikuyu  —  it  is  not  too  bold  to  assume  that  it  is  an 
old  primitive  garment  that  was  discatded  by  the  people  in  the 
east  when  they,  better  off  than  their  relations  west  of  Athi, 
were  able  to  obtain  cloth  from  the  coast.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions,  which  have,  of  course,  a  great  influence  on  dress,  may  also 
have  contributed  to  this,  East  Ukamba  being  lower  and  therefore 
considerably  warmer  than  Ulu.  Further,  in  almost  all  things  Ulu 
is    looked    upon    as   setting  the  fashion   for  the  other  parts  of  the 
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country,  as  hcre  the  old  customs  liave  been  kc[)t 
most  iinahered.  On  the  otlier  liand  it  niny,  how- 
ever,  bc  thouglit  that  ihe  people  of  Ulu  havc 
borrowed  ihc  skin  garment  fioni  their  ncigli- 
bours  because  of  the  colder  climate  and  because 
the  comiDunications  with  ihc  coast  were  poorer. 
It  is,  liowever,  not  long  siiice  this  skin  dress 
was  woin  by  men  as  well  in  ccrtain  places\  as, 
for  instance,  the  Kilungu  distiict.  The  Akamba 
in  Machakos  say  that  this  was  diie.  among  othcr 
things,  to  the  fact  that  the  Kilungu  men,  notorious 
cattle-thieves,  were  better  protectcd  by  this  gar- 
ment against  the  thorny  thickets,  when  they  went 
out  at  night  to  steal   cattle. 

Anotlicr  leather  garnicnt  is  the  woman's  tail 
vtuf)ihi),  a  narrow  bifurcatcd  Strip  of  leather, 
which  is  faslcned  beneath  the  belt  of  bcads  that 
all  w-onien  wear.  It  is  too  narrow  to  be  of  real  use 
to  sit  on  and  is  intcnded  principally  to  Cover  the 
anus,  and  is  tluis  a  manifestation  of  the  ideas  of 
the  tiihe  conccrning  ihe  proprieties.  A  married 
woman's  tail  is  usually  so  long  that  the  ends  trail 
on  the  ground.  It  is  usually  imornamcnted,  while 
the  }'oung  girls'  is  trimmcd  quite  coquettishly 
with  beads  or  small  chains  (fig.  jj).  In  old  times 
all  the  tails  were  without  ornanients  and  the  girls 
wore  instcad,  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  a  sort  of 
tlap  of  metal  beads  (called  fsq'so)  rescmbling  the 
k'H)i(C)igo   mentioned    below . 

This    tail    is  not  found   in   the   whole  of  Ivast 

I  Ti        i         •  1  T       ,  -1    ^'g-  77-      YoiuiE 

Lkamba   cithcr.     In   this  case   we  may  assert  wiih  „• .,.    ,  -i    ■ 

•'  gu  1  s  tau,  (lecorat- 

grcater  ccrtainty  tliat  hcre  an   original  custom  has  ed  with  beads  and 
been    abandoncd,    presumably    on    account  of  the    fine  iron  chains. 
increasing    use    of  cotton  cloth.     In   Kra[)rs  tinic    J^il^^m"'^-   Kthn. 
the    tail    must    still   havc  bccn   in   use,  as  he  says  ^,""-    A  "^t- ^ize. 


that    the    Kamba    women    at    Rabai   in   the  hintcr- 


\\\\.  12.7.  116. 


'     Ihis   was  the  case   in    the   'nineties,   according  to   M.  Scliocllcr, 
Mittcil.    über   meine   Reise   nach    lüiuatorial-Afrika    und  ruanda  II,  p.  30). 
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land  of  Mombasa  vvore  it,  and  these  Akamba  had  emigrated  from 
the  present  Kitui  district.  One  niay  also  see  them  still  worn  by 
young  girls  as  dancing  Ornaments. 

Finally  in  Ulu  a  rectangular  loin-cloth  [kahi^gd)  that  is  worn 
by  girls  is  also  made  out  of  skin.  This  is  decorated  with  beads, 
sometimes  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns  on  the  piece  of  skin, 
sometimes  forming  hanging  strings.  Sometimes  the  whole  rect- 
angle  consists  of  beads,  wiih  a  fringe  of  hanging  metal  chains  at 
the  bottom.     It  is  thus  an  ornament  at  the  same  time. 

Before  we  leave  these  gar- 
ments  of  skin,  it  may  be  added  that 
leather  Straps,  such  as  are  used 
for  carrying  loads,  etc.  are  made 
soft  by  being  drawn  through  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

A  loin  cloth  or  apron  for 
girls,  which  owing  to  its  appear- 
ance,  weight  and  clumsiness  must 
also  be  classed  among  ornaments, 
is  the  kmicE'ggo^  which  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  leather  straps. 
It  is  made  of  imported  thick  brass 
wire,    which    is  flattened  out  and 

Fig.   78.     Girl's    apron,    made    of     "^^^^  '"^«  ^"^^^  cylinders   {nzald) 

brass  cylinders.   ^\%  nat.  size.        that    are  threaded    on    to  leather 

Riksraus.  Ethn.  coli.  Inv.  12.7.119.      Straps.    The  one  reproduced  here 

(fig.  78),  one  of  the  larger  ones, 
consists  of  over  700  of  these  and  weighs  about  4  Vs  pounds.  The 
top  rows  are  not  made  of  brass  but  of  iron. 

To  make  an  »apron»  of  this  sort  is  a  laborious  task;  about 
ten  cylinders  a  day  appears  to  be  the  maximum  rate  of  produc- 
tion.  It  accordingly  commands  a  rather  high  price  or  about  three 
goats.  Because  of  this  it  is  only  the  better  situated  natives  who 
procure  the  garment.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  rarely  seen  except 
on  some  small  girl  and  then  of  course  in  a  small  size.  It  is  probably 
scarcely    made    any  more,    and  will  perhaps  soon  quite  disappear. 

The  usual  loin-cloth  {ndqmi)  that  all  women  wear  is  a  small 
rectangular  double  piece  of  colton  cloth,  rubbed  with  fat  and  red 
clay.     The  men  do  not  wear  any  garment  of  this  sort. 
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1  will  bete  meiUion  an  Observation  made  by  M.  Schoeller 
which  is  unknown  to  me  and  all  other  authors.  As  I  do  not 
understand  hini  clearly,  I  will  quote.  He  says  that  »männer 
und  knaben  das  männliche  glied  unter  dem  lendengürtel,  in 
diesem  fall  unter  einer  schnür  oder  einem  metalldraht  hindurch- 
ziehen und  auf  diese  weise  gewissermassen  die  beschneidung 
ersetzen»'. 

No  headgear  is  worn.  A  number  of  old  men,  however,  wear 
duiing  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun  a  round  scull-cap  of  black  goat-  or  calf-skin,  which  fits  so 
tightly  on  the  head  that  it  is  difficult  to  disiinguish  at  a  distance. 

Sandais  {hatu)  are  used  only  on  journeys  and  even  then  not 
by  everyone.  They  are  of  the  usual  type:  a  leather  sole,  coarsely 
cut  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  fastened  with  straps.  Before  the 
small  stools  came  into  use  the  natives  took  a  piece  of  leather 
called  kiötpd  with  them  on  their  travels  to  sit  on  when  they  rcsied. 

2.     Ornaments. 

The  Akamba  wear  a  great  number  of  Ornaments  {niapa)  of 
various  kinds,  especially  metal  ones,  but  they  never  overload  their 
bodics  with  them  on  ordinary  occasions.  On  account  of  the  com- 
position  and  choice  of  colours  these  Ornaments  are  attractive  even 
to  European  idcas  of  beauty,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the  work 
must  arouse  admiration.  »These  metal  objects»,  says  v.  Höhnel 
in  his  previously  mentioncd  description  of  his  travels,  »shovv  with 
regard  to  work  and  taste  a  skill  that  puts  everything  of  this  sort 
we  liave  formerly  seen  in  Africa  completely  into  the  shade». 
Geiicrally  speaking  everyone  makes  his  own  Ornaments  for  him- 
self,  but  the  young  men,  who  also  use  the  grcatest  number,  are 
spccialists  in  this  department  and  devote  a  great  part  of  their 
tiiiie  to  this  occupation.  A  married  woman  gets  her  Ornaments 
from  her  liusband,  a  girl  from  her  father,  his  friends  or  her  admi- 
rers  among  the  young  men. 

The  metal  Ornaments  of  various  kinds  are  ciiaracteristic,  but 
it  is  especially  trade  wire  that  is  used  in  an  ingenious  and  skilful 
way.      Besides    Ornaments    for    the    different    sexes    ihcre  are  also 

'  M.  Schoeller,  Mitteil,  über  meine  Reise  nach  K(|uat()rial-.\frika 
und   Uganda    1896 — 1897,    II,    p.  314. 
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those  for  different  ages,  and  they  also  vary  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  vvomen  wear  round  the  waist  a  belt  of  beads  {kiqmä), 
which  in  the  case  of  young  girls  may  be  2  dm.  broad  and  res- 
embles  a  sort  of  corset.  The  older  women,  however,  only  wear 
a  few  strings  of  big  blue  ring-shaped  glass  beads  of  ihe  older 
type,  while  the  girls'  broad  belis  consist  of  white  and  red  china 
beads,  which  show  up  beautifully  against  their  dark  skins.  Blue 
and  white  beads  are  also  u-ed  together.  Originally  all  married 
women  wore  blue  beads  {kiUeti)  and  the  girls  red  and  white  ones, 
but  nowadays  many  of  ihe  younger  wives  retain  ihe  behs  of  beads 
they  wore  as  girls. 

Men  do  not  wear  these  belts.  It  is  only  at  the  dances  that 
the  youths  decorate  themselves  with  wire  spirals  {inuhä)  round 
their  waists  and  chesis.  These  spirals  are  twisted  round  a  thick 
iron  wire.  They  are  closed  by  one  end  being  put  into  the  other 
and  twisted  half  a  turn,  so  that  the  two  ends  interlock.  When 
they  are  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  they  are  fixed 
sparsely  at  a  few  fingers'  breadths  interval.  They  are  also  used 
as  neck-rings  (called  ndv^a),  either  alone  or  several  one  above  the 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  coUar.  They  are  also  worn  round  the 
neck  by  women,  who  only  wear  them  round  the  body  in  excep- 
tional  cases. 

A  number  of  women  aho  wear  round  the  waist  a  strip  of 
leather  trimmed  with  cowry  shells  {ßgtitu).  This  seems  to  be  an 
older  decoration  which  is  dying  out.  Cowry  shells  are  not  much 
used  in  Ukamba  nowadays  as  Ornaments;  they  have  been  super- 
seded  by  china  beads  and  trade  wire. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  neck  Ornaments  of  different  kinds. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  metal  spirals  the  old  ringshaped  blue 
glass  beads  are  also  used  as  necklets,  which  are  worn  exclusively 
by  old  women.  A  characteristic  decoration  of  the  young  men 
and  of  girls  too  is  the  imili,  a  neck-ring  of  bast,  tightly  bound 
with  links  of  small  white  china  beads.  This  ornament,  very  taste- 
ful  in  its  simplicity,  is  worn  by  youths  around  the  head  as  well. 
In  East  Ukamba,  where  it  is  called  t^ati^  it  usually  consists  of 
beads  of  difierent  colours.  As  a  rule  variegated  bead  Ornaments  are 
preferred  in  the  east,  while  tiiose  of  one  coiour  are  liked  best  in 
Ulu.     Thus   we    find  in  seneral  use  in  the  east  and  characteristic 
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for  thc  Kitui  dislrict  a  broad  flat  neck  ring  {^galta,  callcd  tsoa  in 
the  vvest)  composcd  of  niany  rows  of  grcen  and  blue  china  beads 
threaded  «n  stcel  vvire,  fastencd  close  to  cach  otlicr  in  the  same 
plane. 

On  these  ncck-rings  there  oftcn  liangs  a  round  flat  picce  of 
the  Shell  of  a  Conus  mollusc  {inHuc),  which  is  much  in  favour  as 
an  Ornament  in  East  Africa.  The  Kaniba  youths  make  theni 
thcni.seKes  froni  the  top  picce  of  a  Conus  spccies  about  0,5  dm. 
long,   wliicli   is  sold   b\'  thc  Iiulian  tradcrs  but  was  formerly  brought 


Fit^,    79.      Clirl  s     c-ollar,     East     Ukaniba.      Irmi     c'haiii>    witli    L'unu^   .--helLs- 
attachcd.    '/i   nat.    size.     Riksmus.    Ethii.    roll.     luv.    12.  7.    125. 

from  tlic  coast.    It  is  also  common   for  tiic  }oung  dandies  to  ucar 
them  at  the  top  of  the  forehead   fastcned  to  thc  hair. 

The  kiOuo  is  used  with  a  succcssful  effect  as  an  ap[>cndage 
to  the  ?.^^///v,  a  decorat ion  for  the  neck  or  collar  for  young  girls^ 
consisting  of  thick  iron  chains  which  partly  covcr  the  Shoulders 
and  fall  down  ovcr  the  breast.  At  the  back  they  are  bordered 
by  thcse  shells,  which  stand  out  beautifull)'  against  the  dark  skin. 
Fig.  79  shows  a  rather  modest  exaniple  of  this  type.  The  East 
Afiican  Company's  old  coppcr  pesas  sometimes  are  fastened  to- 
gether  into  tastcful  chains,   which  are  worn  over  the  Shoulders. 
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Chains  of  dififerent  metals  and  fineness 
are  much  used  as  necklets.  Those  iiiacie  of 
iron   are  cspeciall}'  worn  by  niarricd  women. 

Necklets  are  also  niade  of  nietal  beads 
{ndeko),  which  the  young  men  m.ike  them- 
selves.  They  are  threaded  on  wire.  The 
neck-ring    in    fig.   80  consists  of  ihese. 

The  older  men,  who  do  not  use  niany 
Ornaments,  do  not  ahvays  wear  necklets. 
One  sees  on  them,  however,  onc  or  more 
chains  or  rings  {ukamu)  of  ihick  mctal  wire, 
twisted    round  anolher   piece  of  metal  wire 


Fig.   82.    Breast  ornanient  of  copper.    '3   nat. 
si/.e.    Riksmus.    Kthn.    coli.    Inv.   12.  7.   168. 


Fig.     8  1 .      Neck-ring  of 

copper    wire.     '/*   "^t. 

size.   Riksmus.  Ethn.coll. 

Inv.   12.  7.  165. 

(fig.  81).  Fig.  82  shows  a 
breast  ornament  for  older 
men,  a  very  thick,  spirally 
twisted  copper  wire,  hang- 
ing on  a  neck-chain  of  the 
same  metal.  As  a  rule 
hanging  objccts  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  fixed 
on  the  neck  Ornaments, 
espccially  chains.  In  fig. 
80  we  thus  see  a  brass 
cli.'iin  with  an  ornament  of 
tin,  representing  the  Uten- 
sil used  to  whisk  blood  in 
order  to  separate  the  fib- 
rin.  Fiat  copper  rings 
uiade  of  thick  wire  or  the 
old  copper  pesa  are  com- 
nionly  used  as  hanging 
Ornaments. 

A  special  groiip  of 
necklets  consists  oflhose 
ihat  are  made  by  twisting 
he  narrow  roots  of  the 
kiulu  grass.  These  —  a 
number  of  olher  roots  are 
used  as  well  —  have,  espe 
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cially  when  in  a  fresh  condition,  a  peculiar,  somewhat  suffbcating 
smell,  which  the  natives  like  and  which  stimulates  their  sexual 
desires.  This  necklet  is  cons<  quently  worn  spccially  by  the  young 
men  and  girls,  but  also  by  niarried  women  when  they  sleep  with 
thtir  husbands.  Several  of  them  are  usually  worn  fastened  toyether 
and  they  are  aUo  worn  on  the  head.  The  older  nien  seem  never 
to  use  them.    The  aromatic  hlac  buds  of  musonzona  (Spaeranthus, 

Lippii?)  are  used  for  necklets 
for  children.  Similarly  in  Kitui 
they  wind  the  strongly-smelUng 
muta  plant  (Verticillat?e),  which 
is  also  a  'gondm  plant,  round 
the  neck,  and  when  the  girls 
go  to  dance  they  sometimes 
put  kq,  a  strongly  aromatic 
Mentha-like  species  of  Verti- 
cillat?e,  in  the  chains  they  wear 
on   their  ears. 

K^pna    is    a  necklet  made 
of   the  roots  of  a  rather   large 
grass,    small    round    pieces    of 
which  are  cut  and  threaded  on 
Fig.  83.  Necklet.  made  of  grass  roots.      cords  (fig.  83).      It  is  worn  by 
/4  nat.    size.     Riksmus.   Ethn.   coli.      women  and  sometimes  by  young 

Inv.    12.    7.    131. 

'       ^  men. 

In  the  places  where  Coix  lacrymae  Jobi  grows,  such  as  at  the 
River  Nthua  (ndua),  necklets  are  occa>ionally  made  of  its  seeds 
{^galß),  the  well-known  Job's  tears.  In  former  times,  while  trade 
beads  were  still  rare,  these  seeds  were  said  to  have  been  used  as 
Ornaments.  The  Akamba  thus  use  seeds,  pieces  of  wood  and 
other  vegetable  substances  as  Ornaments  only  to  a  very  sli^ht 
extent,  while  the  Akikuyu,  on  the  other  band,  do  so  very  much. 
The  necklets  Coming  from  Kikuyu,  made  of  small  sticks  of  hard 
dark  wood,  are  called  by  the  Akamba  nda'gga  and  are  occasionally 
met  wiih. 

Round  the  wrists  both  men  and  women  wear  metal  armlets,^ 
which  have  the  common  name  of  kita^ga  (or  hta^ä).  They  are 
made  of  trade  wire,  which  is  either  kept  unaltered  in  thickness  or 
is    melted    into  broader  armlets  as  shown  in   fig.   84 — ^6.     As  we 
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See,  simple  Ornaments  are  often  engraved  ^   Esprcially  in  the  case  of 

the    narrower    kinds    several  are  worn   together,  so  that  a   pari  of 

the  forearm  is  covered.   Tlie  anak.) 

wcar  a  special   kitiii)^a,   a  kind  of 

cuff  of  alternate  copper  and  brass 

rings,    often    coveiing    the    whole 

forearm.    This  ornament,  which  is 

at    most    ahout    ten    years    old,   is     Fiii.  84.  Armlei  of  copi)er.  Nat.  size. 

very  beautiful. 

We  find   on   the  Kamba  women   the  arm  spirals  ol   tliick  wire 
that  are  common   in   Central   Africa,   and   men   too  somctimes  wear 


Fig.  85.    Arnilet  of  biass.  Nat  size.       l'ig.  86.    Arnilet  of  l^rass.    N'at.  size. 


a  Spiral  round  ihe  uppcr  or  lowci  [)art  of  the  arm.  In  the  Machakos 
disirict  many  women  wear  an  ornament  of  this  sort  below  the 
knee    as  we'.l,   a  custom  that  is  not   found   in   the  cast,   and   is  cer- 

^  A  great  number  of  these  decorations  are  oval  in  shape,  with 
pointed  ends,  as  shown  in  flg.  84.  This  type  of  decoration  is  also 
found  among  the  Masai,  the  Somalis  and  the  Galla,  but,  in  spite  of  its 
•~implicity,  does  not  seem  to  occur  among  negro  tribes.  It  is  thereforc 
possible  to  assume  that  the  Akamba  borrowed  this  ornamentation  from 
their  Hamitic  neighboin's  mentioned  above.  Among  the  objccts  — 
about  260  in  number  - —  from  Ukamba  and  adjaccnt  districts  that  were 
brought  home  by  Dr.  G.  Kolb  in  the  'nineties  and  handed  over  by 
him  to  the  Natural  Historical  Court  Museum  in  Vienna  ihere  are  also 
some  arm'ets  of  quite  the  same  type  as  shown  in  fig.  84.  Dr.  W. 
Hein  points  out  that  the  ornamentation  du  thcsc  is  quite  ike  the  ovals 
on  the  armlets  fri»m  the  bronze  agc  in  Europe,  which  is  interesting  to 
note,  even  though  one  cannot  immediately  draw  any  conclusions  from 
this  as  to  the  origin  of  these  jjointed  ovals  of  North  East  Africa.  See 
W.  Hein,  Armringe  von  Eibesdial  in  Niederösterreich  und  von  Ukamba 
in   Afrika.      .Sitzungsber.    d.   Anthrop.  Ges.   in   Wien    1898,   p.    53. 
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tainly  borrowed  from  the  Masni  or  the  Akikuyu.  They  are  said 
lo  have  been  fashionable  in  former  times  on  men  as  well,  and 
one  may  still,  although  rarely,  come  across  some  old  man  wearing 
this  leg  Ornament.  Apart  from  it  not  many  Ornaments  are  worn 
on  legs  or  ankles.  A  chain  or  cord  with  blue  or  white  beads  is, 
however,  usually  worn,  and  at  dances  the  young  men  twist  fine 
chains  round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

As  the  thick  wire  is  bound  tightly  round  the  extremities  and 
is  seldom  taken  off,  it  easily  causes  troublesome  abrasions.  The 
natives  try  to  alleviate  the  pain  arising  from  these  by  putting  soft 
leaves,  etc.  between  the  metal  and  the  wound.  The  auihor  has 
seen  girls  who  have  endured  sores  caused  in  this  way  for  weeks, 
which  would  have  been  healed  in   a  few  days  if  they  had  left  off 

the  spirals.  This  they  will  not  do 
on  any  condition,  saying  that  the 
young  men  would  not  care  for 
them  or  would  not  want  to  dance 
with  them  without  their  Orna- 
ments, and  so  they  prefer  to  suffer 
for  their  appearance. 

Some  additional  Ornaments  for 
the  arms  may  be  mentioned  here: 
>amba  is  a  rectangular  piece 
of  embroidery  with  white,  blue 
or  red  beads,  which  is  worn  by  women,  sometimes  by  the  anakd^ 
on  the  Upper  part  of  each  arm.  The  beads  form  geometrical 
patterns,  usually  triangulär.  The  patterns  seem  to  have  no  special 
signification.     Used  most  in  East  Ukamba. 

Fig.  87  shows  a  tin  armlet  with  insertions  of  copper  wire.  It 
is  worn  on  the  upper  arm  by  older  men  and  also  by  women.  This 
type,  like  the  above  described  armlets  of  copper  and  brass,  is 
made  by  persons  specialty  skilled  in  this  work,  who  melt  the  metal 
and  pour  it  into  a  mould  that  is  either  cut  out  in  wood  or  formed 
in  sand.  Armlets  of  this  type  are  also  cut  out  of  ebony  (inuöt^go), 
which  is  mounted  with  small  metal  pins. 

Armlets  of  ivory  {ukopo  or  'ggopo),  which  are  worn  only  by 
men,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Ukamba  nowadays.  They  have, 
however,  never  been  in  common  use,  but  have  only  been  worn 
by    elephant    hunters    or  rather  eminent  persons.     Even  in   Hilde- 


Fig.  87.   Armlet  of  tin  with  copper 

insertions.     V^   nat.  size.   Rik»mus. 

Ethn.   coli.     Inv.    12.  7.  176. 
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brandt's    time    tliey    wcre  only  worn    »by  a  few   nobles».      Vig^.  88 

shows    the    form    typical    for    Ukamba;   tlie  tliickness  varies,  how- 

ever.     The  elephant  also  provides 

the    material    for  another  sort    of 

armlet,  naniely  those  thatthe  huiit- 

ers,  when  they  kill  one   of   thcse 

animals,  usually  cut  out  of  its  bind 

feet.    Thcy  ate  vcry  proud  of  tliis 

Ornament.     The    natives  say  that 

they  cannot  cut  tliesc  out  of  the 

pachytlerm'.s  forcfeet,  asthehorny 

material    froni    which    the    rino   is 

cut    is    theie    present    lo    a     less 


Kig.  88.     Armlcl   ul    ivury.  '/»    nal. 


-ize.    Riksmui^.   Ethn.   roll.    Inv. 
12.  7 .  182. 


Kig.  Si).  l'\g.  90.  l'ig.   91.  Fig.  92. 

89- — 90.     Ear-rings     of  tin    with    metal   chains,   typicak      Vä   nat.   size. 

91.     Earring  of  tin.      92.     Ear-ring,   consisting  of   7   copper  rings, 

held  together  by  cross-pieces  of  tin. 

cxtent.     As,   of  course,  the  natives  are  no  longer  allowed  to  luint 
elcphants,   these  Ornaments  have  become  rather  rare. 

\Ve  now  pass  to  ornaments  for  the  ears. 

The  Akamba  never  deform  their  ears  like  the  Masai,  Akikuyu 
and  othcr  tribes  influenced  by  the  Masai,  but  only  make  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  hole  is  made  with 
an  acacia  thorn  and  is  kept  open  by  inserting  some  object  in  it 
until  it  is  healed.  Only  metal  ornaments  for  the  ears  are  worn, 
no  wooden  ones  as  in  the  case  of  the  Masai  and  their  Imitators 
Here    and    there    in    the    east    there  are  certainly  seen  boys  with 
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-short  wooden  peg  {hkulu)  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear;  these,  how- 
ever,  are  not  Ornaments,  but  are  used  to  Stretch  the  hole,  which 
in  certain  places  in  East  Ukamba  is  made  somewhat  larger  than 
the  ordinary  size. 

Ear  decorations  are  used  mostly  by  the  young  people,  who 
to  a  great  exient  niake  them  for  theniselv^es,  as  they  do  alniost 
all  Ornaments,  when  they  begin  to  go  to  dances  (cf.  p.  143). 
Characteristic  for  the  tribe  are  round  tin  rings,  iOn/i  (figs.  89  and 
90),  which  are  placed  eiiher  in  the  hole  in  the  ear  or  hung  with 
chains  over  it,  as  shovvn  in  fig.  92.  Another  very  common  vari- 
ant  of  the  i(Ju/z  is  cylindrical,  adorned  with  grooves  running  along 
it,  as  shovvn  in  fig.  91.  Of  these  the  one  that  is  placed  in  the 
hole  in  the  ear-lobe  is  the  older.  From  these  two  basic  forms 
local  variants  have  ihen  atisen,  such  as  when  in  the  Machakos 
district  they  began  in  19 12  to  wear  insiead  of  one  ear  ring  a 
number  of  thin  ones  attaining  altogether  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  Single  one.  An  example  of  these  ear-rings  of  the  latest 
fashion,  which  are  also  made  of  copper,  is  given  in  fig.  92,  which 
shows  seven  jagged  copptr  rings,  held  together  by  cross-pieces 
of  tin.  But  it  is  unm  cessary  to  discuss  these  unimportant  things 
any  further;  it  would  only  bürden  the  account  with  details  of 
very  little  v^alue. 

Finger-rings  {ggomd)  are  used  and  worn  on  any  finger,  usu- 
ally  several  of  them  on  the  same  finger.  They  are  made  of  metal 
which  is  either  kept  smooih  or  engraved  wiih  the  same  decora- 
tions as  the  armlets  There  are  also  rings  made  of  fine,  spirally 
rolled  wire  or  eise  of  hollowed-out  one-cent  pieces  (small  money 
for    British    East    AlVica),  which  were  at  first  made  of  aluminium. 

A  finger-ring  that  deserves  special  mention  is  the  one  called 
by  Hildebrandt  the  Akambas'  »war-ring»,  which  »in  the  shape  of 
an  extended  shield  protects  the  index  finger  and  the  back  of  the 
band  against  sword-cuts».  It  is  only  seldom  met  with  nowadays 
and  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Galla»  (H.,  p.  356).  This 
type  of  ring  is  found  in  the  collections  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
brought  home  by  H.  As  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  dare  not  give  a 
positive  utterance  on  the  question,  but  I  must  State  that  for  my 
own  part  I  have  never  heard  of  such  war-rings  among  the  Akaniba, 
nor  do  I  know  them  from  the  southern  Galla  I  visited.  The  latter 
use,    however,  another  sort  of  »war-ring»,  not  as  a  protection  but 
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as  a  weapon,  nainel}-  a  ring  with  two  sharp  edges,  which  is  worn 
on  thc  little  finger  and  with  which  they  strike,  for  preference,  at 
ihe  face,  cutting  from  thc  top  downwards.  Om  the  other  hand  I 
have  Seen  a  few  older  Kamba  men  wearing  rings  of  the  type  de- 
scribed  by  H.,  biit  these  seemed  to  be  only  worn  as  trophies 
taken  from  the  Masai  or  Akikuyu  \  The  fact  tliat  the  owners 
would  on  no  conditions  dispose  of  them  to  me  supports  this. 
Aniong  the  Masai  at  least  they  arc  only  Ornaments,  as  they  are 
worn  only  by  women.  Merker  definitely  states  that  the  Masai 
do  not  niake  thcin  themselves,  but  say  that  they  come  from  the 
Kikiiyu  country. 

I  Iildebrandt's  expression  »war-ring»  lias  caused  misunder- 
standings  in  books.  Thus  Frobeniiis'  has  classified  them  among 
the  few  battle  rings  found  in  Africn,  probably  overlooking  H's 
Statement  thit  they  were  used  as  a  protection  and  only  noticing 
his  supposition   that  they  were  borrowed   from  thc  Galla. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  also  mention  certain  finger-rings  and 
armlets  in  thc  form  of  a  narrow  Strip  of  leather,  which  is  worn 
by  the  older  men.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  their  purpose,  but  they 
do  not  secm  to  be  pure  Ornaments,  but  a  sort  of  Souvenir,  some- 
times  eilt  out  of  the  skin  of  sacrificial  animals,  sometimes  of  such 
as  have  been  consumed  at  some  festive  meal.  As  is  the  case 
among  the  Akikuyu  a  number  of  the  older  men  also  wcar  a  goat's 
beard  with  the  strip  of  skin  belonging  to  it  fastened  round  the  leg 
below  the  knee. 

Finally  we  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  variations 
and  alterations  within  this  group  of  Ornaments.  Although,  of 
course,  the  primitive  peoples,  generally  speaking,  keep  to  their  tra- 
ditional  customs,  there  is  one  department  especially  in  which  they, 
like  all  human  beings,  give  freeer  play  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
and  that  is  just  in  this  department  of  Ornaments.  We  understand 
trom  what  has  been  already  said  that  during  late  years  these 
have  shown  some  small  changes.  Unfortunately  the  oldest  source 
we  have,  Krapfs  work,  gives  no  information  as  to  Ornaments  in 
older  times.  Hildebrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  (p.  352  ff.)  a 
good    description    of    the    Ornaments  in  his  time.     In  many  things 

^  Reproduced  by  Merker  (Die  Masai,  fig.  61)  and  Hollis  (The 
Masai,   pl.   XIV). 

"   L.    Frobenius.    üer  Ursprung  der  Afrikan.   Kulturen,  p.    117. 
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the  variations  between  then  and  now  are  of  secondary  importance, 
but  some  details  may  be  given.  Thus  the  round  pieces  of  the 
Shells  of  ostrich-eggs  (resembling  the  white  Conus  shell),  that  were 
vvorn  fastened  to  ihe  belt  of  beads,  seem  now  to  have  quite  disap- 
peared,  just  as  the  pieces  of  German  pfennigs  and  brass  counters 
with  holes  at  the  edges,  which  H.  introduced  and  which,  accoi- 
ding  to  him,  became  very  populär.  The  present  typical  ear- rings, 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed  either,  but  there  were  simpler  forms 
instead,  made  of  wire.  It  is  of  greater  interest  to  observe  that  at 
that  time  some  persons  had  4 — 6  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  muscle 
of  the  ear,  but  the  small  hole  in  the  lobe  was  the  most  usual 
fashion  even  then. 

A  number  of  other  Ornaments,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
'eighlies,  are  described  by  L.  v.  HöhneP.  J 

If  all  these  Ornaments  are  to  have  the  best  possible  eftect 
they  must  be  kept  bright  and  shining.  So  they  are  polished  con- 
tinually  and  washed  with  sand  and  water.  For  this  purpose  they 
also  use  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  especially  of  knSi,  a  Rumex 
species,  the  seed  of  the  baobab  and  the  pulp  of  the  tamarind 
fruit,  which  contains  a  strong  acid. 

3.     Hairdressing,  treatment  of  the  beard  and  of  hair 
on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  head-dress  that  can  be  called  typical  for  the  tribe; 
one  may  say  instead  that  there  are  great  number  of  fashions. 
Especially  among  the  men  everyone  seems  to  wear  his  hair  as  he 
thinks  best.  The  same  person  also  alters  his  coiffure;  he  will,  for 
instance,  have  his  head  clean-shaved  for  a  time  and  then  later  on 
let  the  hair  grow  again.  One  sees  clean  shaven  heads  in  both 
sexes  and  at  all  ages.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  band,  a  little  hair 
is  left  at  some  spot,  for  instance  in  the  shape  of  a  round  spot  on 
the  neck  or  forehead,  or  a  piece  like  a  comb  along  the  head. 
Another  way  is  not  to  shave  the  head,  but  to  keep  it  cut  short 
except  above  the  forehead,  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow.  A  rather 
populär  fashion  among  the  young  people  —  perhaps  influenced  by 
the  inhabitants  at  the  coast  —  is  to  shave  thin  lines  on  the  head. 


^   Zum    Rudolph-See    and    Stephanie-See,    p.    800.      See    also    M. 
•Schoeller's  work  mentioned  above,  vol.   I,  pl.  XXVII  ff. 
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between  which  the  hair,  rubbcd  with  fat,  is  left  growing  in  siinilar 
thin  lines.  The  married  uonien  often  plait  their  hair  into  tufts 
and  rub  the  whole  head  with  fat  and  red  ochrc.  This  coiffure, 
which  may  rcally  be  called  characteristic  for  the  married  women, 
is  called  niutiandi(i\  it  is  less  often  seen  on  men.  The  anak<> 
usually  let  a  small  tuft  of  hair  —  called  hpuliu  —  grow  out  in 
Order  to  be  able  to  fasten  the  white  Conus  shell  more  easily  on 
the  head. 

According  to  information  that  I  received  the  prescnt  gcnera- 
tion  of  old  men  in  the  Maciiakos  district  wore  as  anakd  their  hair 
plaitcd  in  a  pigtail  in  the  Masai  and  Kikuyu  fashion;  the  latter 
tribc,   like  so  many  others,  also  imitated  the  Masai  in  this  respect. 

It  is  more  uncommon  to  see  people  w  ith  long  and  frcely  grow- 
ing  hair.  Those  who  sufifer  from  illncss  for  a  time,  hovvevcr,  Ict 
the  hair  grow  and  whcn  one  sees  long  hair  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  wearer  is  ill.  Siniilarly  a  child's  hair  is  allou  cd  to  grow  if  its 
niother  was  ill  at  the  accouchnient.  In  only  one  case  do  I  know 
of  long  hair  being  worn  for  another  reason,  namely  by  a  niedi- 
cinc    man  on  account  of  special  orders  from  the  aurm,  the  spirits. 

The  hair  is  shaved  with  a  razor  (i.v(Enzi)  of  the  usual  knife 
type;  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  kind  of  knife  is  used.  It  is  madt 
wet  with  water;  no  kind  of  soap  is  used.  The  men  shave  each 
other;  the  women  are,  however,  always  shaved  by  the  men.  A 
jjerson  who  shaves  a  medicine  man  must,  on  account  of  the  mngic 
powers  he  possesses,  take  carc  not  to  move  round  him  while 
shaving.  From  cur  point  of  view  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect 
to  translate  zvcsnai  by  'razor',  as  the  beard,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
never  shaved,  but  is  puUed  out.  The  razor  is  sharpened  on  a 
rathcr  large  stone  {inq  'whetstone'),  which  usually  lies  at  the 
pqtn'J.  How  the  hair  that  is  removed  is  hiddcn  has  already  bccn 
mcntioned  in  connection   with  magic. 

The  eyebrows  are  also  shaved  witli  knives.  The  hair  bcneath 
the  armholes  and  on  the  private  parts  is  either  shaved  or  pulled 
out  with   tweezers. 

Both  sexes  pull  out  the  eyelashes  with  tweezers.  These  are 
made  of  iron  and  are  of  a  type  widespread  in  East  Africa  (fig. 
93).  The  young  people  adorn  theirs  by  twisting  metal  wirc  or 
giraflfe-hair  round  them,  so  that  the  neat  little  articles  serve  at 
the    same    time    as    Ornaments.     The    natives    always    carry  them 
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with  tliem,  üsually  fixed  on  a  chain  round  the  neck,  on  which  the 
snuft-bottle  is  worn.  They  usually  have  several  at  the  same  time 
(I  have  Seen  as  many  as  five),  which  clearly  indicates  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  object  (fig.  94). 

The  tweezers  reproduced  here,  which  are  called  "^gosd,  are 
typical  of  those  used  by  the  young  people.  The  old  men  use 
either  similar  ones,  ahhough  about  twice  as  big,  or  eise  such  as 
are  shown  in  fig.  95.     They  are  called  "ggola. 

Every  adult  native  removes  the  different  kinds  of  hair  we 
have  spoken  about.     The  young  people  begin   to  do  this  as  soon 


Fig.   93.  Vig.   1)4.  Fig.   95. 

93.   Tweezers  for  removiiig  hair.     94.  Tweezers  for  removing  hair,  twisted 
with  copper  wire.      95.   Tweezers  used  by  older  men.   ^/.^   nat.   size. 


as  they  are  big  enough  to  be  interested  in  the  opposite  sex,  which 
happens  about  the  same  time  as  they  begin  to  take  part  in  the 
public  dances.  It  is  thus  done  with  the  view  of  embellishing  their 
appearance  and  making  themselves  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
other  sex.  But  it  is  also  a  rule  of  the  toilet  that  applies  to  every- 
one  and  a  fashion  that  anyone  who  cares  about  his  appearance  is 
very  careful  to  follow.  They  also  try  to  appear  as  »clean-shavenx' 
as  possible  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  common  to  see  men  squatting  at  the  pomo  pulling  out  especi- 
ally  the  hairs  of  their  beards,  which  of  course  grow  most  quickly. 
The  process  is  sometimes  a  trifle  painful.  With  their  alert  sense 
of  humour    the    Akamba  have  made  this  troublesome  but  necess- 
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ary  occupatioii  ^ive  rise  to  a  riddlc,  which,  translated  freely,  is 
as  foUows:  »What  is  the  contcst  at  thc  pqnid  which  must  be  scttled 
as  quickly  as  possibler».  Answer:  »Thc  contest  betwcen  the 
mutuviia  and  the  ■^gola  (twee/.ers)». 

According  to  Hildebrandt  (p.  350)  thc  Akaniba  think  that  the 
removal  of  the  eyelashes  produccs  keenness  of  vision,  a  reason  for 
this  practice  that  is  unknown   to   me. 

4.     Perfuming  and  paiiiting  of  the  body. 

1  shail  takc  the  opportunity  of  mcntioning  two  additional 
matters  in  this  connection,  namely  the  custom  of  using  certain 
aromatically  smclling  plants  as  a  sort  of  perfume  for  the  body 
and  garments,    and  the  use  of  pigments   for  beautifying  the  body. 

The  perfume,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  consists  of  powdered  parts 
of  plants  mixed  witli  fat  and  is  called  knitit.  They  use  especiall)' 
woodmeal  from  certain  trecs,  in  wiiich  woodpeckers  have  pecked 
holes.  Material  for  kmiu  is  also  obtained  from:  kq,  a  species  of 
Vcrticillatai  mentioned  above;  the  small  greenish-black,  pleasantly 
aromatic  fruit  of  the  'ggcenca,  a  little  tree  with  strong  thorns;  the 
vanilla  smelling  roots  of  mnihikuhva  (Apocynaceae?  Asclepiadeser) 
and  the  flowers  of  a  Gna{)halium  species,  the  native  name  for 
which  I  do  not  know. 

knitu  is  much  used  at  dances,  not  only  those  of  the  j'oung 
people,  but  also  in  the  rcligious  spirit  dances.  I  cannot  decide 
uhcther  in  tliis  case  it  merely  has  a  rcfreshing  efifect  or  if  it  also 
has  some  religious  import,  but  a  certain  importance  seems  to  be 
attachcd  to  it,  as  the  knttu  that  is  uscd  at  these  dances  is  sougiit 
for  by  the  medicine  men. 

Pigments  on  the  body  are  uscd  especially  by  the  young 
people  at  the  dances.  Many  women,  however,  even  at  ordinary 
timcs,  use  the  red  ochre  {wb\()  which  they  tub  in  their  hair  to 
paint  their  cheeks  with  as  well.  W'iih  it  thc  \-oung  people  jiaint 
spots  on  their  cheeks  and  draw  rings  round  their  eyes  when  they 
go  to  a  dance.  Another  red  species  of  earth,  which  is  lighter 
than  mbu  but  is  uscd  in  the  sanie  way,  is  nda.  A  lump  of  ochre 
is  often  seen  lying  in  the  larder.  A  white  colouring-matter,  prob- 
ably  a  kind  of  chalk  {ha),  is  also  used.  The  anakd  paint,  among 
other  things,  fine  zigzag  lines  on   the  legs  with  it.    With  thc  dccp 
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yellow  pollen  of  a  Typha  species  {tka^gd)  they  paint  rings  round 
the  eyes  and  sniear  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  for  vvhich  ochre  is 
also  used.  Finally  they  are  accustomed  to  stick  some  white  or 
deep  red  or  yellow  petals  on  the  face,  which  form  an  efiective 
contrast  to  the  skin. 


5.     Cicatrization  and  tattooing. 

Cicatrization  is  employed  to  embellish  the  body  by  both  sexes, 
but  mostly  by  women.  Raised  scars  {ndo)  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
the  skin  are  produced.  They  are  situated  on 
the  breast,  back  and  abdomen,  and  are  made  some- 
times  with  a  knife  {iido  m  kaQw),  sometimes  with 
needles  {ndq  ta  mukuÖa).  They  sometimes  form  sim- 
ple lines,  as  for  instance  a  circle  ofpoints  round  the 
nipples,  sometimes  decorations,  such  as  zigzag 
lines,  half  moons;  arrow  heads,  etc.  (fig.  98 — 102). 
That  the  wounds  may  heal  more  quickly  they  are 
rubbed  with  fat.  To  make  the  scars  raised  they 
«se  a  rather  painful  means,  namely  the  milky  juice 
of  the  kiapa  (Euphorbiacese),  a  small  tree  with 
whole  leaves.  On  women  the  scars  on  the  front 
of  the  body  are  made  by  women,  those  on  the  Fi".  96.  Cicatrice 
back  part  by  men.  on  a  man's  upper 

There  is  no  tradition  about  the  origin  of  the  ^''"^-  '/3  nat.  size. 
cicatrization.  It  seems  to  be  looked  upon  exclus- 
ively  as  a  means  of  embellishing  the  natives'  ex- 
terior,  A  fact,  however,  that  indicates  a  deeper, 
perhaps  primitive  conception  that  has  now  fallen 
into  oblivion,  is  that  this  cicatrization  is  carried  Fig.  97.  Cicatriz- 
out    preferably    when  the  crop  is  ripe,   according    ^tion   on  a  man  s 

,    .  ^         j     .^  u       ^i-  /D     ■     arm.  V2  nat.  size. 

to  a  Statement  made  to  me  »when  the  7/izvff',  (Fem-  ' 

cillaria  spicata)   is  ripe». 

Many  men  put  a  number  of  small  swellings,  a  little  bigger 
than  a  pea,  on  the  deltoid  muscles  of  the  arm  (fig.  96).  On  many 
one  also  sees  a  larger  swelling  ndcekcspo  that  reminds  one  of  a  four- 
pointed  star  (fig.  97).  This  usage,  which  is  found  among  the 
Akikuyu  as  well,  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Masai. 

Tattooing  is  found  less  frequently  among  the  Akamba,  and  then 
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Fig.   08  a.  Fig.   98  b.  Fig.   99. 

98  rt,  h.    Cicatrices   on   man.   Front,    a  rather  common  form;   b  lyre- 

shaped.      Among    the    Masai    this    form  with  different   variations  is 

the  most  common.      99.     Man's  back. 


Fig.    ICD.  Fig.    101  a. 

100.   Cicatrices   on   a  woman.      10 1   a. 


Fig.  101  b. 
b.    Women's  backs. 


Fig.    IQ2  a.  Fig.    102  b.  Fig.    102  c. 

102  a,  b,  c.     Women's  backs.     a  half-moon,   a  common   pattern; 

h  cross-roads  {tnakwatana  nta  nha). 
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practically  always  on  the  face,  the  cheeks.  Figures  representing 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  the  most  common  (fig.  103).  They 
are  black,  darker  than  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  are  produced 
in  the  following  way: 

The  skin  is  scratched  with  the  rough  stalks  of  the  plant 
kanola  (Rubiacese,  GaHum?)  used  hke  files.  Then  the  powdered 
root  of  the  plant  niwqkia  (Plumbago)  ^,  called  by  the  old  people 
wala,  is  taken,  dipped  in  milk  or  the  juice  of  sugarcane  and  placed 
on  the  wound.  The  compress  is  left  on  the  wound  for  a  night 
and  is  then  removed.  When  the  wounds  are  healed,  black  marks 
are  left.  The  method  is  said  to  be  very  painful;  the  wound  swells, 
)burns  like  fire  and  one  cannot  sleep  at  night». 


Fig.    103.      Black  tattooings  on  ihe  face,  usually  one  on  each  check. 
The   first  one   represents  the  sun,   the   two  next  ones  the  moon. 


6.     Teeth=chipping  and  extraction. 

Bolh  sexes  deform  a  number  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  Upper 
jaw  by  chipping  {kiiseuQm^  viaio).  This  custom  is  found  over  the 
whole  of  the  tribe,  but  differs  in  different  districts,  partly  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  teeth  so  deformed,  partly  in  regard  to  the  shape. 
Each  district,  hovvever,  keeps  pretty  regularly  to  its  custom,  and 
so  one  can  decide  fairly  accurately  by  his  teeth  from  vvhat  part 
of  the  country  a  native  is.  Thus  in  Ulu  six,  less  often  7 — 8  teeth 
are  cut  and  drawn  out  into  narrow,  sometimes  awl-shaped  points, 
but  in  the  Kitui  district  only  four  with  triangulär,  shoiter  and 
broader  points  (fig.  104).  In  the  whole  of  East  Ukamba,  from 
Mumoni  to  Kikumbuliu  (and  in  Kibwezi)  only  two  teeth  are  cut. 
and  these  are  shaped  in  the  same  way  as  in  Kitui.  In  Ikutha, 
however,  I  saw  teeth  with  curved  points  (as  in  fig.  105),  sometimes 
suggesting  half-moons,  and  there  are  possibly  local  variations  in 
several  places. 

^  Presumably  Plumbago  ceylonica,  which  the  Masai  use  for  the 
same  purpose.      Merk  er,    Die  Masai,   p.    151. 

^  =  to  cut,  pare?   Or  is  it  identical  with  kuseuÖ'ia  'to  make  beautiful? 
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Fig.  104.     Teeth   of  three  young  Kamba  men,   Machakos. 
photograph   by   C.  F.  Johnsion,   missionary. 

The  most  primitive  custoni  seenis  to  have  been  to 
tvvo  teeth.  It  was  then  a  fairly  obvious  development  to 
the  appearance  still  more  by  increasing  the  niimber. 
Hildebrandt  gives  the  nuinbcr  as  four  in  his  description, 
but  this  only  applies  to  East  Ukaniba.  VVhat  the  case 
was  in  Krafif's  tinie  is  not  clear  from  his  work;  he  only 
says  that  »the  teeth  are  artificially  pointcd».  According 
to  the  natives  themselves  ihe  fashion  prevaient  in  Uki, 
especially  in  the  Machakos  district,  of  pointing  six 
teeth  or  more  is  a  recent  one,  which  in  19 10  had  not 
been  carried  out  for  many  years.     The  latier  statement 


cut  only 
embellish 
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Fig.    106.      Teeth-chipping,    as   describcl   on    p.    394. 
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could  easily  be  tested  by  investigation;  I  neglected,  however,  to 
do  so.  When  one  comes  to  work  out  one's  material  at  home 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  one  finds  has  been  overlooked. 

The  pointing  of  the  teeth  is  carried  out  in  the  way  shown 
in  fig.  io6.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  am  rather  pleased  with 
this    photo,    as   during   my  year's  stay  in  Ukamba  and  daily  con- 

tact    with    the   natives   1   only  saw   the 
Operation    performed   this   one   time. 

A  person  vvho  is  going  to  have 
his  teeth  pointed  lays  his  head  on  the 
operator's  knee.  He  has  a  bit  of  wood 
placed  between  his  teeth,  so  that  his 
mouth  is  kept  open  and  his  jaws  kept 
steady.  The  instrument  {ggcssa)  consists 
novvadays  of  a  European  knife,  on  which 
only  a  short  piece  of  the  blade  has 
been  left,  ground  Hke  a  chisel  (fig.  107). 
The  primitive  instrument,  which  is  now 
seldom  seen  in  use,  is  more  clumsy 
and  is  made  of  native  iron  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  Akamba's  broad-axe  (fig. 
108). 

The  Operator  places  the  instrument 
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Fig.    108. 

Tool  for 
teeth- chip- 

pingr,  the  old  against  a  tooth  and  strikes  it  carefuily 
ongmaltype.  ^^,j^j^  ^  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood.  In 
V2  nat.  size.       ,  .  ,  .  ^  . 

Rk  m  ^        ^^^y        ^^     away  piece  alter  piece, 

Ethn.  Coli  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  sculptor 
Inv.  12.  7. 256.  uses  his  chisel.  The  work  takes  about 
5 — 8  hours,  and  is  not  carried  out  by 
any  special  man,  but  by  anyone  who  understands  the  art.  The 
young  men  often  do  it  to  each  other.  Of  course  they  prefer  to 
trust  someone  who  has  a  reputation  for  skill  and  can  produce 
really  elegant  points.  Women  cannot  chip  teeih,  so  the  men  per- 
form the  Operation  on  them  as  W(  11.  When  the  work  is  done, 
the  beautified  individual  goes  proudly  to  be  admired  by  the  girls 
(the  girls  similarly  to  the  young  men)  and  to  be  envied  by  those 
of  his  friends  who  have  not  yet  had  this  improvement  in  their 
appearance. 

The    consequence    of    this    ill-usage  of  the  teeth  is  that  they 
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can  no  longer  be  effectively  used  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
for  and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  they  are  usually  quite  destroyed 
after  a  short  time.  They  then  level  what  are  left,  if  it  is  necess- 
ary,  bore  holes  in  the  roots  with  a  pointed  iron  pin,  an  awl 
(wui'uOa),  and  fix  in  »false  teeth».  These  are  made  of  bone,  pre- 
ferably  of  the  goat  er  hartebeest,  which  is  said  not  to  grow  yellow 
so  quickly.  The  fatter  the  hartebeest  is,  the  better  its  bone  is 
said  to  be.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  distinguish  these  arti- 
ficial  teeth  froni  the  natural  pointed  ones.  They  are  ofien  whiter 
and  finer  than  the  latter,  so  that  many  nativcs  actually  prefer 
them  to  their  own.  The  false  teeth  hold  quite  firmly  and  can 
only  be  taken  out  after  being  shaken  for  a  while.  They  cannot 
be  used   for  chewing. 

They  seem  to  prefer  to  carry  out  this  Operation  at  a  certain 
lime  of  ihe  ycar,  namely  the  period  that  shows  no  extremes  ot 
temperature  or,  as  the  natives  themselves  express  it,  »vvhen  the 
tmixe  (Penicillaria  spicata)  is  ripe».  For  they  say  that  »the  teeth 
do  not  like  too  strong  sun  nor  too  cold  vveather  either».  We 
remember  that  the  sanic  expression,  »when  the  mtufC  is  ripe»,  is 
used  to  denote  the  niost  suitable  time  for  carrying  out  cicatriza- 
tion.  For  this  too  they  choose  perhaps  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  part  of  the  body  that  is  being  treated,  in  this  case  the  skin, 
is  least  exposed  to  strong  heat  or  cold. 

Teeth-chipping  is  widely  spread  in  Africa,  but  in  these  districts 
the  Akamba  is  the  only  tribe  that  practises  it^  Nor  is  the  custom 
found  north  of  them  in  ICast  Africa.  They  have  no  traditions  at 
all  about  its  origin.  The  motive  for  the  usage  has  already  been 
touched  upon  on  p.  70,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been  originally,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  —  and  has 
certainly  bcen  for  many  decades  and  longer  —  exclusively  a  thing 
of  fashion,  merely  a  refined  manifestation  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  to  embclli.sh  their  cxternal  appearance.  Just 
as  tor  this  reason,  for  instaiice,  they  bore  the  lobes  of  their  ears, 
so  they  deform  their  teeth.  »A  person  without  pointed  teeth 
looks  like  an  animal»,  say  the  Akamba,  a  Statement  that  is  reported 
from  several  othcr  peoplcs,  although  it  is  of  no  importance  for  the 

1  According  to  liildebrandt  (p.  304)  sonic  of  the  Wanyika  file  a 
deep  notch  in  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  edges  of 
the   tooth   tlien   remains  in   the   form   of  tvvo   points. 
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questioii  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  as  this  view  of  the  matter, 
51s  V.  Ihering  observes,  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  one  in  relation 
to  the  origin  of  the  custom  ^  The  fact  that  the  deformation  is 
only  carried  out  after  the  young  people  have  reached  the  age  of 
puberty  does  not  prove  any  connection  with  the  rites  associated 
with  puberty.  For  it  is  only  at  the  arrival  at  this  age  that  the 
sexual  Impulses  awaken  and  with  them  the  desire  to  please  the 
opposite  sex  and  to  associate  with  them,  the  latter  desire  finding 
expression  especially  in  the  wish  to  dance.  To  make  themselves 
as  attractive  as  possible  for  the  dance  they  put  on  a  great  many 
Ornaments.  But  they  are  not  content  with  these,  and  try  even  to 
beautify  the  body  itself,  sometimes  by  painting,  sometimes  by 
direct  injury  to  some  of  its  parts.  Thus  teeth-chipping,  like  cica- 
trization,  is  comparable  to  the  use  of  Ornaments  -. 

If  one  cares  to  do  so,  one  may  call  teeth-chipping  a  tribal 
mark  of  the  Akamba.  It  is.  however,  not  obligatory  to  undergo 
this,  although,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  they  do  so  all  the 
same.  Many  realise  the  foolishness  of  it,  but  consider  that  the 
gain  is  greater  than  the  loss. 

In  addition  the  Akamba  take  out  two  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  This  is  done  with  a  wooden  peg,  at  the  point  of  which  a 
metal  bead  is  fixed,  and  on  which  the  Operator  strikes  with  an 
axe  or  other  weapon.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
kinds  of  deformation  is  ihe  older.  The  last-mentioned  kind  has 
its  special  name  in  Kikamba  {kzviOa),  while  the  Ovaherero,  for  in- 
stance,  have  the  same  term  (pktihd)  for  both  methods  of  proce- 
dure  ^. 

If  one  asks  the  young  men  why  they  have  their  teeth  de- 
formed,  one  always  gets  some  of  the   foUowing  answers: 

(i)  Because  it  is  a  custom  (the  power  of  custom). 

^  H.  V.  Ihering,  Die  künstliche  Deformiering  der  Zähne.  Zeit.'^chr. 
f.  Ethnologie    1882,   p.    218. 

'  I  agree  in  other  repects  with  the  view  of  teeth-chipping  in 
Africa  that  R.  Lasch  has  put  forward  in  Die  Verstümmelung  der  Zähne 
in  Amerika  und  Bemerkungen  zur  Zahndeformation  im  allgemeinen. 
Vide  also  W.  Joests  great  monograph,  Tätowieren,  Narbenzeichnen 
und  Körperbemahlen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden  Ethnologie.  Joest 
considers  all  these  things  to  be   co'smetic,   ornaments  ovX^ . 

^  Dennert,  Über  die  Sitte  der  Zahnverstümmelung  bei  den  Ova- 
herero,   Zeitschr.   f.   Ethn.    1907,   p.   930. 
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(2)  Becausc  thc  girls  think  it  is  beautifiil  (thc  inosl  important 
inotivc). 

(3)  Because  one  can  spit  iiiccly  (the  person  who  can  spit 
farthcst  through  the  gap  in  the  tceih  of  the  lower  jaw  is  admircd). 

A  short  Story  may  be  added,  which  illustrates  in  its  wa}- 
something  of  tlie  iniportancc  attached  to  the  dclbrniation  of  tecth. 
It  is  ccrtainly  oniy  a  story,  but  at  the  sanie  tinic  a  rcalistic  pic- 
turc,   though   an   exaggcated  one: 

Some  girls  wcnt  to  have  thcir  teetli  pointed  and  removcd.  Thc)- 
were  all  iinproved  in  appcarance,  but  one  of  thein  got  miich  finer 
points  than  the  others.  On  the  way  home  one  of  them  said:  »Let 
US  sec  who  can  spit  the  best  and  so  find  out  which  ofushasgot 
the  inost  beautiful  teeth».  And  they  spat  eagerly,  the  girl  in 
<)uesli(;n,  howevcr,  farthest  of  all.  Then  her  friends  were  seized 
with  such  envy  that  they  threw  her  in  the  river  and  she  was 
drowned. 

A  couple  of  the  Akaniba  s  niany  riddles  have  teeth-chipping 
as  their  subject.  One,  which  tries  in  a  huniorous  way  to  explain 
ihe  oiigin  of  the  custom,  is  as  foUows:  »Who  has  taught  us  to 
point  our  teeth?»  Answer:  »Jki/uma»,  an  Agave  species  with  serrated 
leaves.  Another  is:  »Teil  me  the  man  ^\"ho  lives  amidst  swords 
and  spears?»      Answer:    »The  tongue>. 


Chap.  XXII.     Music  and  dancing. 
I.    Musical   instruments. 

The  Akambas'  musical  instruments  are  few  and  simple.  Those 
commonly  found  are  used  in  dancing,  especially  at  the  young 
people's  dances,  which  are  their  favourite  recreation.  The  most 
important  Instrument  is,  just  as  everywhere  in  Africa,  the  drum, 
of  which  there  are  the  foUovving  kinds: 

i)  The  ordinary  dance  instrument  {mbqha,  in  Eastern  Ukamba 
^gupa).  It  is  a  cyHnder  of  thin  vvood,  narrowing  somewhat  towards 
the  bottom,  which  has  at  the  top  a  membrane  (germ.  > anpflöc- 
kung >•)  hxed  with  pointed  wooden  wedges  hammered  hrough  the 
walls  of  the  drum.  It  is  open  at  the  bottom  and  tluis  belongs  to 
the  tube  type  (the  german  »röhrentrommeln»).  The  skin,  from  a 
goat,  ox  or  other  mammal  (never  from  the  snake  or  lizard),  is 
soaked  before  being  put  on  and  then  tightens  when  it  dries.  The 
player  Stands  with  the  drum  fixed  between  his  knees  and  beats 
it  with  both  hands.  A  cord  of  bast  or  sinews  fixed  in  a  hole 
serves  to  carry  the  drum  to  and  from  the  dancing  place.  Most 
of  the  drums  are  unpainted,  without  any  ornamentation.  Fig.  109 
shows  one  painted  with  red  earth. 

2)  A  drum  of  almost  the  same  type  as  the  preceding,  but 
considerably  larger  (diameter  about  0.5  cm  )  and  not  growing  nar- 
row  at  the  bottom  is  the  ktßa^ml^J.  It  is  used  only  by  old  people, 
especially  by  the  old  women  and  preferably  at  religious  festivals 
and  exorcisms  as  music  to  the  dance  hhmn,  the  spirit  dance  of 
the  old  women.  Formerly  it  was  also  used  as  a  signal  drum  at 
hostile  attacks.  The  drummer  sits  astride  the  instrument,  which 
rests  on  the  ground,  or  eise  he  (she)  sits  on  the  ground  himself 
and  leans  the  drum  against  the  inner  part  of  one  of  the  thighs. 

The  hpcBmbd  drum  has,  etymologically,  certainly  nothing  to 
do    with    kuptsmba  'to  sacrifice'  or  its  derivative  ipcembo  'place  of 
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sacrifice'.  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  closely  connected 
with  spirit  worship.  The  word  is,  instead,  probably  identical  with 
the  term  for  the  vessel  of  the  same  name,  i.  e.  a  cylindrical 
vvooden  vessel  with  a  lid  of  skin. 

3)  A  cyhndrical  drum  with  skin  at  both  ends  is  called  'ggfpna. 
The  way  in  wliich  the  skin  is  put  on  is  unknown  to  me;  if  the 
drum  is  indigenous,  it  ought  to  be  by  means  of  pegs  being  driven 
in.  The  '»goina  was  formerly  used  in  one  of  the  women's  dances  of 
ihe  same  name,  which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  kiluim  and 
the  ktptsmbd  drum.  The  drummer  sat  on  the  ground  with  the  drum 
horizontally  over  his  knees  and  beat  it  with  one  hand  against 
each  end. 

At  Kibwezi  1  have  seen  'ggojna's  with  two  skins  fastened  with 
cords,  but  these  are  certainly,  through  the  medium  of  the  coast 
tribes,  of  Suaheli  (Arabic)  origin,  which  is  borne  out  both  by  the 
method  of  fastening  the  skins  and  by  the  name  (Kisuaheli  g07na 
'drum').  Besides  being  used  by  the  Suaheli  and  Arabs  these  drums 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  also  used  by  the  Wanyika  and  the  Wadu- 
ruma  and  other  tribes  in  the  hinterland  of  Mombasa  that  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Suaheli  and  with  'which  the  Akamba  in 
the  south-east  are  in  contact. 

4)  A  dance  drum  for  youths  of  quite  another  type  is  km 
(formerly  called  inuOwggn).  It  consists  of  a  spool-shaped  wooden 
cylinder  (fig.  iio)  with  a  bottom  of  .skin  (a)  and  a  handle  at  the 
top  (b).  Inside  the  tube  a  stretched  metal  wire  goes  from  the 
bottom  up  to  the  peg  (c)  fixed  above  the  mouth.  The  specimen 
reproduced  here  is  the  biggest  I  came  across. 

The  Instrument  is  used  by  being  held  by  the  handle  and 
rhythmically  knocked  against  the  ground,  giving  out  a  soft  sound 
(the  german  »stosstrommel,  Stampftrommel»).  The  metal  wire,  which 
is,  however,  not  obligatory,  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  sound. 
There  are  tubes  of  dififerent  thickness,  which  give  dififerent  tones 
(intentionally?).  Otherwise  the  sound  is  more  softly  monotonous 
than  that  of  the  mbaha,  the  present  drum  of  the  young  people. 
The  kiq  is  now  out-of-date,  though  it  is  found  lying  in  many 
a  hut. 

This  drum  for  knocking  with  seems  to  be  fairly  unique.  Its 
prototype  is  probably,  however,  a  bit  of  bamboo  tube  closed  at 
the    bottom,    and.    as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hildebrandt  (and,  after  H. 
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perhaps,  K.  Ilartmann')  says  ihat  in  his  time  such  bainboo  tubes 
were  exclusively  used  by  the  Akamba,  who  got  them  from  Kenia.  No 
bamboos  grow  in  Ukamba.  As  there  was  probably  not  always 
access  to  bamboo,  they  tried  to  niake  these  drums  of  wood.  Itaiso 
appears  as  if  the  wooden  kyi  drum  arose  after  Hartniann's  tinic  and 
lias  now  also  disappearcd.  Percussion  drums  of  bamboo,  usually 
liung  with  small  mctal  bells,  are  still  lound,  however,  among  the 
Wapare,  whcrc  I  have  coUected  thcm  mysclf,  and  according  to 
I^Vobenius  also  among  the  Waseguyu,  i.  e.  generally  speaking  in 
some  scattered  places  in  East  Africa". 

There  is  no  nced  to  enter  into  the  occurrence  of  this  type 
ot  drum  in  Indonesia  and  Polynesia;  I  refer  the  reader  to  Fro- 
benius.  'l'o  draw  conclusions  from  this  occurrence  as  to  remains 
of  Mala>'-ni^ritic  culture  in  these  parts  of  I'^ast  Africa  appears  rather 
inap{)ropriate.  The  discovery  that  a  sound  can  be  produced  by 
knocking  a  piece  of  bamboo  against  the  ground  is  a  very  obvious 
one,  but  bamboo  is  so  rare  in  Africa  that  the  Instrument  could 
not  attain  an}'  general  dissemination  there.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  this  type  of  drum  had  formcrly  a  greater  distribu- 
tion,  but  from  the  time  when  real  drums  came  into  use  in  Central 
Africa,  the)-  were  preferred  on  account  of  their  better  sound  and 
because  they  had  the  additional  advantage  that  the  material  for  thcm 
was  everywhere  easily  accessible.  Hildebrandt,  who  is  a  careful 
observer,  does  not,  curiously  cnough,  mention  any  real  drums  from 
Ukamba  May  one  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  that  these  had 
not  yet  come  into  use  in  his  time.^  (The  Akikuyu,  who  in  many 
respects  are  closcly  related  to  the  Akamba,  do  not  use  drums.) 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  after  real 
drums  came  into  use,  they  soon  gave  up  the  more  difticult  work 
of  hollowing  out  a  narrow  wooden  tube. 

For  reasons  unknown  to  nie  Ankermann  does  not  discuss 
percussion  drums  in  his  monograph  on  African  musical  Instru- 
ments. Perhaps  he  looks  upon  them  more  as  dance  staves, 
under  which  appellation,  for  instance,  Koch-Grünberg  grou[is  his 
knocking    drum    from   ,\orth   West  Hra/.il,   which,   we  ma\-  mention 


'    Abys.';inien   und    die   übrigen  Gebiete  der  üstkuste  Afrikas,  p.  233. 

-  L.  P'robenius,  Der  Ursprung  der  Afrikanischen  Kulturen,  ]). 
187.  I'":s  dcscription  of  tliese  bamboo  tubes  as  opcn  at  one  side  does 
not   apply    to   those    I   saw   among   tlie    Wapare. 
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in  passing,  offers  an  interesting  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Akamba, 
with  regard  to  decoration  as  well^  The  term  »dance  stave» 
is,  at  least  for  the  East  African  knocking  drums,  unsuitable,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  tube  is  to  produce  sounds,  even  if  possibly  they 
are  sometimes  by  chance  swung  in  the  hand. 

For   the   decorations  of  the    dance  drums  referred  to  here  we 
have  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  art  of  decoration. 


String  Instruments.  The  drum  in  its  various  forms  is  the 
only  instrument  that  can  be  said  tobe  in  general  use.  There  are 
tvvo  kinds  of  string  instruments,  but  both  are  used  only  by  spe- 
ciaHsts,  if  one  may  use  the  term. 

An  instrument  that  is  used  exclusively  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose and  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  is  the  music-bow  {jita  bow'), 
with  a  wire  string,  which  the  medicine  man  uses  when  he  gets  into 
communication  with  the  spirit  world  (fig.  1 1 1),  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed  (p.  258).  This  music-bow  is  the  only  one  in  Africa  that  I 
know  of  which  has  the  sounding  body  tixed  between  the  string  and 
the  bow.  Of  the  Akambas'  musical  instruments  it  is  the  only  one 
that  has  no  independent  name.  From  a  geographical  point  of 
view  its  occurrence  in  Ukamba  is  not  remarkable,  as  Ankermann 
has  shown  the  distribution  of  the  music-bow  over  all  that  part  of 
Africa  that  is  inhabited  by  negroes.  We  may  perhaps  explain 
its  occurrence  in  Ukamba  only  among  the  medicine  men  as  a  relic 
from  an  earlier  and  lower  stage  of  culture-.  For  it  is,  of  course, 
scarcely  likely  that  this  music-bow  is  a  new  instrument  that  has 
not  yet  attained  any  wider  dissemination  than  among  the  medicine 
men.  E.  von  Rosen,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  i&\\  musical 
instruments  fitted  with  calabashes  that  he  found  among  the  Batwa 
in  the  Bangveolo  swamps  to  be  an  article  of  luxury  that  has  not 
yet  become  widespread^. 


I 


1  Th.    Koch-Grünberg,     Z'we.'i    Jahre     unter    den   hidianern   (see 
Index  under   »Tanzstab»). 

2  The  metal  string  is,   although  rare,   not  unique.   Froben  ius,  Der 
Ursprung  der  Afrik.   Kulturen,   p.    122,  mentions  it  from   Angola. 

^  E.   von   Rosen,   Trä.skfolket.   p.    265. 
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i  Fig.  III.  The  nnisical 
bow  of  the  medicine  man. 
a  calabash  as  a  sound-box, 
f>  wire,  c  wire  as  Orna- 
ment. Vs  nat.  size.  Riks- 
mus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv. 
12.    7.    100. 
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Fig.    112.       i'hc   iiibd'lh   —    fiddle   with   its 

bow,  r.   Vfi  nat.    size.   Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli. 

Inv.    12.    7.    98. 
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The  other  string  Instrument  is  the  inbcsöj  (fig.  1 1 2).  The  sound- 
ing  body  is  a  calabash,  the  string  a  cord  that  is  still  more 
stretched  by  means  of  a  little  piece  of  calabash  used  as  a  bridge 
(a).  The  string-holder  in  our  figure  is  bovv-shaped,  but  in  my  col- 
lection  there  are  also  Instruments  with  a  straight  stick  and  a 
piece  of  a  side-branch  still  left  at  the  end  for  fixing  and  tightening 
the  string.  This  form  is  reproduced  by  Ankermann  ^.  His  speci- 
men  from  the  Berlin  museum  has  no  string,  so  he  has  reconstruc- 
ted  this  without  the  bridge  belonging  to  it.  Similarly  it  is  without 
the  little  bow  of  bast  string  {c  in  my  fig.)  with  which  the  nibcsöd 
is  played,  and  this  causes  A.  to  make  an  incorrect  assumption 
about  the  method  of  playing  it  and  consequently  an  incorrect 
Classification  of  the  Instrument.  The  interesting  thing  about  the 
inbcpOd  is  just  the  bow,  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  this  that 
I  know  from  East  Africa  south  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Instrument  is  not  common;  I  have  seen  it  only  in  Kib- 
wezi  and  Ikutha.  It  gives  only  a  vveak  sound,  and  so  it  is  never 
used  at  dances,  but  exclusively  as  a  pastime,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  player  himself  and  his  audience.  It  is  really  the  only  one  of 
the  Akambas'  Instruments  in  which  musical  talent  has  any  oppor- 
tunity  to  show  itself;  its  occurrence  thus  proves  that  there  is  such 
talent  among  the  Akamba.  One  can  come  across  real  virtousos, 
whose  playing  approaches  actual  melodies.  It  is  said  of  these  that 
they   »can  speak»   with  their  instruments. 

The  inbc^Sd  is  clearly  not  an  indigenous  Instrument  among 
the  Bantu  negroes,  but  we  must  look  opon  it  as  a  form  of  the 
Arabs'  rebäb  (the  Persians'  revave)-,  variants  of  which,  also  with 
one  string,  are  found  spread  over  Northern  Africa,  north  of  the 
Bantu  territory.  Even  the  name  inbceCrd  must  be  identical  with 
rebäb  or  some  form  of  this  word.  A  lurther  question  is  that  of 
finding  out  how  the  Akamba  got  the  Instrument,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  found  among  the  neighbouring  peoples  towards  the 
coast,    whence    the  Arabic  influence  in  East  Africa  has,  however. 


^  Die  Afrikanischen  Musikinstrumente,  fig.  7.  It  is  also  depicted  with- 
out any  string  by  M.  Scho eller,  Mitteil,  über  meine  Reise  nach  Äquatorial- 
Ost- Afrika  und  Uganda,  1Ö96 — 97,  vol.  II,  fig.  C.  II.  S.  does  not,  however, 
say   exactly  what  the  object  represents. 

^  C.   Sachs,   Real-Lexikon   der  Musikinstrumente,   Berlin    19 13. 
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come.     The    inb(üO,)    I    canie    across  were  found,  however,  only  in 
East  Ukamba  ^ 

Among  the  string  Instruments  niay  also  be  countcd  a  toy 
that  the  boys  make  from  pieces  of  Sorghum  stalks.  When  the 
Sorghum  is  reaped,  they  take  6 — 10  stalks  of  equal  length,  about 
2  dm.,  and  fix  them  together  with  a  bast  fastening.  Along  each 
one  is  a  string  split  and  the  strings  are  stretched  by  means  of 
a  stick  fixed  across  each  end  of  the  Instrument.  The  strings  are 
Struck  with  a  little  peg.  This  toy  is  also  called  mbaÜJ.  The 
type  appears  in  a  larger  and  more  complete  form  among  several 
East  African  tribes,  amongst  others  the  Kavirondo,  where  I  have 
also  Seen  them  used  as  toys. 

Wind  instruments.  Of  these  there  are  in  my  collection 
horns  of  the  greatcr  Kudu  and  the  Oryx.  The  former  has  the 
hole  one  blows  through  on  the  concave  side,  which  according  to 
Ankermann  is  most  usual.  I  have,  however,  never  seen  them  in 
use,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  on  festive  occasions, 
such  as  the  solemn  entry  of  a  hunting  party  returning  from  a 
successful  hunt. 

The  little  war-flute  i'Jgu/i),  which  is  also  made  of  hörn,  has  been 
discussed  and  depicted  on  p.  192.  Hildebrandt  (p.  391),  on  the 
other  band,  describes  the  war-flute  as  a  »tubulär  flute  of  the  thick- 
ness  of  a  finger  and  with  three  holes»,  while  Hobley's  account 
agrees  with  mine.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  name  ^fJgu/i  is  also 
used  for  a  tubulär  flute,  but,  on  the  other  band,  there  are  no  such 
flutes,  at  least  at  present,  in  Ukamba  with  three  holes,  but  only 
with   four,  the  most  common   number  for  African  flutes. 

The  ordinary  bamboo  flute  {muhd(pld)  is  never  used  at  dances 
but  only  as  a  pastime  for  young  men  and  boys.  The  Kamba  flute 
always  has  four  holes,  which  are  burnt  out  and  which  lie  on  the 
same  side  as  the  notch  for  the  mouthpiece.  The  two  first  fingers 
of  each  band   are   used   and   are  held  alternately  over  the  holes. 

A  composite  wind-instrument,  which  the  young  men  use  simi- 
larly  for  their  amusement  is  the  so  (plural  masq).  It  consists  of  a 
bamboo  tube  about  a  metre  long,   fixed  into  a  funnel  of  calabash 


^  To  judge  from  a  i^icturc  in  J.  (1.  Wood'.s  Natural  llistory  of 
Man,  Africa,  p.  444,  tiie  Wahuma  in  Karagwe  have  a  kind  of  rehah, 
piayed   with   a   long   bow. 
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as  a  resonance  Chamber  (fig.  113).     The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is 
stopped   up.     It   is  blown   at  a  rectangular  incision,   3   cm.  long.    I 


^p^r 


113.      Wind-instrument  (so).      Reed   shaft  with   burnt 
Ornaments,      ^/s   nat.   size.      Riksmus.   Etlin.   Coli. 
Inv.    12.    7.    105. 


have  tried  in  vain   to  produce  sounds  in  this  trumpet,  a  task  which 

demands  practice  and   good  lungs. 

From  a  Hnguistic  point  of  view  the  name  so, 
with  the  absence  of  a  class  prefix,  gives  the  im- 
pression  of  a  loan-word.  Ankermann  (fig.  97)  re- 
produces  quite  the  same  instrument  from  the  Ussu- 
kuma,  soLith  of  Lake  Victoria. 

Among  the  small  boys'  toys  there  are  also  some 
little  objects  that  come  under  the  heading  of  musi- 
cal  instruments: 

nzuDiah  is  a  complicated  flute,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  tube  with  four  holes  burnt  out  and  a 
rolled-up  maize  leaf  as  a  funnel  for  the  sound  (fig. 
114).  The  mouth  aperturg  is  made  at  a  Joint  of 
the  tube.  This  little  flute  is  the  only  one  that 
has  a  reed,  a  piece  cut  out  on  the  tube  {a  in 
the  figure).  Bast  is  fastened  round  the  tube  over 
the    base  of  the  reed  (<^),   and  a  straw  {c)  is  placed 

Fig.  114.  Flute    i^i    front    of    it   to  keep  it  open.  The  lower  end   of 

{n~umgli),    toy    the  maize  leaf  is  kept  together  by  an  acacia  thorn 

for     boys,    1/4    or  a  little  peg  {/)\ 

nat.  size.  Riks-  Flutes    with    vibrating    reeds    seem   to  be  rare 

mus.   Ethn.  ,  «        t^  r     ,  •  in 

Coli    Inv     12     äiTiong     the    negroes".      Because    01    this    and    still 
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more  because  of  its  name,  I  assume  that  this  little 


'  I  do  not  know  any  instrument  with  a  similar  funnel  for  the 
sound  from  Africa,  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  in 
the  Ethnogr.  Museum  of  Stockholm  there  is,  Coming  from  India  (Inv. 
81.  204)  a  hörn  of  rolled-up  strips  of  palmleaf,  rolled  in  the  same  way 
as  our  maize  leaf  above   (»Borikna  poukni»). 

^   Hildebrandt  (p.    391)   mentions  one   from  the   Wataita. 
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toy  flute  has  arisen  under  Sualieli-Arabic  influence.  Nzoniari  or 
zomari  is,  according  to  Steere,  »a  kind  of  clarionct,  a  pipe».  I 
do  not  knou  what  it  looks  like,  but  as  far  as  the  Suaheli  word 
is  concerned,  it  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Arabic  ziunüra,  which 
is  certainK-,   however,   a  double  flute. 

The  boys  also  niake  a  sort  of  double  flute  or  pipe  of  two 
short  pieces  of  stalk  (0.5  to  i  dm.)  of  Rhicinus  communis,  fastened 
alongside  each  other  with  bast.  A  bast  fastening  between  the 
openings  gives  additional  firmness.  The  pipe  is  called  y,guli,  just 
like  the  war-flute.  It  gives  a  strong,  shrill  sound,  which  it  needs, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  practice  to  produce. 

This  type  of  flute  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  isolated.  If  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  divergent  Arabic-Egyj)tian  double  flutes, 
I  know  onK'  one  similar  Instrument,  namcl}'  the  flute  from  the  Jaundc 
in  the  Cameroons  reproduced  b}-  Ankermann  (hg.  74)  after  Fro- 
benius  (fig.  114).  This  is  said  to  be  blown  from  the  top,  whereas 
the  Akamba  pipe  is  blown,  in  the  regulär  African  way,  from  the 
side. 

This  investigation  of  the  Akambas'  musical  Instruments 
shows  thal  although  few  in  number,  they  ofifer  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  We  have  found,  on  the  one  band,  Instruments  of  a  pri- 
mitive type  that  are  undoubtedly  indigenous,  such  as  the  drum 
for  knocking  with  and  the  nuisic-bow  of  the  medicine  man,  on 
the  other  band  several  others  with  foreign,  Suaheli-Arabic,  cha- 
racteristics.  For  a  complete  understanding  of  the  latter  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  more  about  the  Instruments  among  the  tribes 
between  Ukamba  and  the  coast,  but  for  this  the  author  lacks  the 
necessar\'  material. 


2.      Dancing. 

It  is  not  nccessary  to  be  an  cthnologist  to  know  that  dancing, 
if  not  actually  the  dearest  of  all  the  picasures  of  primiti\e  peoples. 
is  one  of  the  dearest  of  them.  SimilarK'  it  plays  an  important 
part  in   religion. 

Dancing  in  general  is  called  ivaln  in  Kikamba  and  to  dance 
kwina  wap/,  really  to  sing  the  dance'.  Song  and  dancing  are 
really    inseparably    connected  (more  closely  connected  than  dance 
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and  music)  and  the  dance  is  ahvay  accompanied  with  singing.  In 
the  yoiing  peoples'  dances  the  singing  is  conducted  by  a  chief 
singer  {*fig7el),  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  leaderof  the  dance.  As  a 
sign  of  his  dignity  he  sometimes  carries  a  long  stave  in  his  hand, 
vvhich  in  some  ways  may  be  compared  to  the  baton  of  the  leader 
of  an  orchestra.  He  leads  the  various  figures  in  the  dances  and 
with  some  word,  for  instance  basz  (enough),  he  shovvs  when  it  is 
time  to  pass  to  a  new  one.  The  '^gtn  is  also  the  author  of  the 
songs  that  are  sung  during  the  dances.  When  one  of  these  has 
been  sung  so  long  that  it  is  known,  or  when  for  some  other 
reason  they  have  grown  tired  of  it,  it  is  he  that  makes  up  a  new 
one.  One  may  say  that  almost  at  every  füll  moon  they  take  up 
a  new  dancing  song.  The  dances  take  place,  of  course,  pie- 
ferably  on  moonlight  evenings  and  nights. 

There  is  great  rivalry  and  envy  between  different  chief  singers, 
and  they  try  to  eclipse  each  other.  It  has  also  happened  that 
they  have  tried  to  bewitch  one  another  by  magic   {zvo)). 

A  'ggux  must  never  eat  the  lungs  of  animals;  this  is  thought 
to  be  injurious  to  his  own  lungs  and  may  spoil  his  good  voice. 
The  most  important  thing  about  a  good  leading  singer  is,  of 
course,  the  strength  of  his  voice;  he  has  to  be  able  to  sing  louder 
than  all  the  others. 

»To  dance^>  is  also  called  hitula,  which,  however,  always  means 
dancing  with  girls.  Another  expression  is  kusu^ga,  which  originally 
had  no  special  significance. 

Each  little  district  has  its  dancing  place  {htuto)'^,  where  the 
young  people  gather  together  in  the  evenings.  Especially  when 
the  girls  have  been  together  helping  each  other  in  the  work  in 
the  fields,  they  are  wont  to  gather  for  a  dance  after  its  finish.  The 
different  dances  take  place  periodically,  and  seem  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  seasons,  inasmuch  as  during  a  certain  time  only 
a  certain  dance  is  danced  and  then  disappears  altogether  for  a 
time,    during  which  they  go  in  just  as  eagerly  for  another  dance. 

The  most  common  of  the  young  peoples'  dances  is  inbaha, 
?o    called    after    the    drum    of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  only 


^  <  ktituta  'to  sweep' ;  the  dancing  place  is  always  swept  before 
being  used.  It  serves  also  as  a  meeting-place,  a  sort  of  club  room  for 
the  young  people,  who  meet  together  here  occasionally  and  discuss 
their  common   concerns.      (Cf.   p.    185.) 
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iiistrunient  used   in   this  dancc,   in   whicli   it  serves  to  mark  the  tinie. 

As  this  dance  is  danced   in   the  Machakos  district,  one  can  distin- 

guish    three    parts.      First    a    "cneral    dance    in    couples,  i.   e.   the 

young    men    and  girls    arrange    themselves  in    two    ranks  so    that 

the     partner    Stands    opposite    his    lady    and    turns     tovvards    her. 

The     ranks    are    sometimes    quite    niilitary    in    their    straightness, 

sometimes    more    curved.     They    band    a    Httle    forward    and  the 

young    man   puts 

his     right    cheek 

against   the  girl's 

right     (fig.     115). 

The     forearm     is 

bent  upwards,  the 

lipper    arm    rests 

against     the  side 

of  the  body.    The 

up[jer  part  of  the 

body    is   swaycd 

in   time   vvith  the 

music,  the  drums, 

and   at  the   same 

time      thc\'      ruh 

their    cheeks      a- 

gainst  each  other. 

Tliis    rujjbing    is 

the    most   impor- 

tant   part    of  tlie 

whole  dance,  as  it 

produces  pleasant 

feelings.     They    like    to    stand    so    near    each  other  that  the  gitls 

breast    touches    the    man  during  the  movements.     As  a  matter  of 

fact    one    can    hardly  call   it   a  dance   in   our  meaning   of  the  word. 

as  the   feet  do  not  move   from   their  place,   only  the   uppcr  partof 

the  body  sways  to  and   fro  (fig.    11?). 

This  goes  on  for  about  ten  minutes,  aftcr  wliich  the  girls 
retire  and  collect  together  in  a  Cluster  in  a  corner  of  the  dancing 
place.  There  they  remain  Standing  with  their  arms  round  eacli 
others'  waists.  a  characteristic  position  for  Kaniba  girls.  During 
this    time    the    \-()un<i    mcn     form     a  semicirclc   and   st.-iinl   tluis  for 


Fig.    115.      Detail    from   a   iiioa/in-(\a\-n:c,   Ahichako;- 

The     man     puts     his     right     check     aganist    the 

girls  right. 
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a  little  while  singing.  Then  the  girls,  still  in  a  Cluster,  begin  to 
move  for\\ard,  until  the\'  are  Standing  in  the  semicircle  of  the 
men,  with  their  arms  all  the  while  round  each  others'  waists.  They 
now  have  to  choose  partners  to  begin  the  dance  again  —  for  it 
is  the  girls  that  »ask  for  a  dance»  —  and  they  make  their  choice 
known  by  moving  a  few  metres  towards  the  chosen  man  or  simph- 
by  stretching  out  a  band.  The  young  men  are  standing  in  tense 
expectation  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  asked  to  dance  by  those 

they     like     best. 

Besides,  the  girls 
are  ahvays  in  the 
minority,  so  that 
some  of  the  boys 
are  usually  left 
without  a  part- 
ner. That  the  for- 
mer are  smaller  in 
number  is  due  to 
thefact  that  man}- 
of  them  are  marri- 
ed  when  they  are 
yet  quite  young 
and  little.  Assoon 
as  they  are  marri- 
ed  they  do  not  go 
to  the  dance  of 
the  young  people, 
which,  on  the 
other  hand,amar- 
ried  man  may  do.  When  the  girls  have  made  their  choice,  the 
dance  begins  again. 

During  the  dance  the  men  are  practically  naked,  as  the)' 
roll  up  their  blanket  into  a  sort  of  belt  round  their  waist.  On 
the  dancing  place  there  is  always  a  small  fire  burning,  at  which 
the  musicians  now  and  then  warm  their  drumskins  so  as  to  bring 
back  their  tension.  The  »band»  consists  of  four  to  five  drum- 
mers,  who  Cluster  together  in  a  corner  of  the  dancing  place  (fig. 
ii6).  At  the  fire  those  who  are  not  so  keen  on  dancing  also 
•squat  so  as  to  warm  themselves  and  talk.     Over  the  whole  dancing 


Fig.    II 6.      The    »band;    at  a   i)ihn/7  n-dance. 
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place  therc  arc  also  dartint;  about  halt-<4r()\\ii,  still  uncircumsized 
boys,  who  watch  the  dance  with  envious  glanccs  and  try  to  prac- 
tise  the  art  for  thcmselves  until  thcy  have  the  right  to  take  part. 
The  more  advanced  anion"  thcm  niake  attempts  at  flirtation,  but 
are  dismissed  by  the  girls,   often   pretty  forcibly. 

The  custom  of  the  girls'  asking  for  the  dance  givcs  the  Kaniba 
girl  an  opportunity  of  showing  which  young  man  she  likes  best, 
and  in  this  \va\'  the  foundation  of  niany  marriages  is  laid  during 
these  nights  of  dancing.  This  is  thus  an  advantagc,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Noung  men  are  easily  niade  by  this  nieans  into  ridiculous 
fools  Linablc  to  act  for  themselves,  hunting  for  the  girls  favour,  whilc 
the  latter  are  often  as  haughty  and  arrogant  in  their  conduct  as 
a  spoilt  and  celebrated  belle  of  the  ball.  If  therc  are  any  young 
men  present  who  are  displeasing  to  thein,  it  often  happens  that 
they  declare  they  will  not  dance  as  long  as  these  men  are  there, 
and  actualK'  leave  the  ]:)lace  if  their  request  is  not  granted.  The 
young  nien  submit,  drive  the  displeasing  individuals  away  and 
run  after  the   fair  ones  to   implore  them   to  sta\'. 

Quarrels  and  disputes  easily  arise  at  the  dancing  place  on 
account  of  jealousy,  especially  when  »foreigners»,  i.  e.  youths  froni 
villages  situated  farther  oft",  conie  there  and  »spoil»  the  dance.  The 
whole  thing  ma\-  then  very  easily  end  up  in  a  general  fight.  In 
ancient  times  the  boys  did  not  dare  to  go  to  dances  outside  their 
own  little  district,  and  where  Outsiders  were  bold  enough  to  make 
their  a[)pcarance  in  order  to  comjiete  for  the  favour  of  the  girls, 
there  was  always  a  fight.  There  were,  however,  populous  districts, 
in  which  the  anakd,  gathered  into  bands,  out  of  pure  love  of 
contention,  used  to  go  from  one  dancing  place  to  another,  and,  it 
the  natives  at  these  places  dared  to  utter  the  slightest  murmur, 
they  were  driven  away  from  their  own  dancing  place.  Such 
disputes  show  a  resemblance  to  the  fights  of  cock  birds  at  a 
place  of  copulation. 

To  understand  a  dance  properly  and  to  get  to  know  the 
feeling  it  protluces  the  investigator  ought  to  dance  it  bimself. 
ICven  without  such  e.xperience  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  >nbaha 
dance  has  a  strong  erotic  stamj),  although  it  cannot  be  called 
mimetic;  the  Akamba  do  not  scem  to  have  such  dances.  liic 
flirtation  is  very  undisguised  and  every  now  and  then  a  \-()ung 
man   whose   fceiinizs  ha\'e  become  too  strong   tries  to  enticc   a  girl 
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aside  into  the  thicket  surrounding  the  dancing  place.  As  a  rule 
these  nocturnal  dances  end  up  with  general  sexual  intercourse  on 
the  way  home. 

The  young  people  thus  have  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
during  these  dances.  No  eider  people  go  there,  as  it  is  generally 
considered  wrong  to  concern  oneself  about  who  is  making  love 
to   one's  daughter. 

On  moonlight  nights  the  dances  go  on  tili  long  after  mid- 
night,  and  any  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  the  monotonous 
drumming  and  singing  and  noise  finds  it  difficult  to  get  to  sleep. 
When  the  nights  are  dark,  they  dance  in  the  afternoon.  About 
3  o'clock  the  drumming  begins,  calling  them  to  the  dance,  just 
like  the  accordion  in  the  country  districts  of  Sweden.  On  the 
paths  appear  flocks  of  youths,  singing  and  striking  their  drums. 
They  are  splendidly  attired  with  all  their  Ornaments,  on  the  pol- 
ishing  and  fixing  of  which  they  have  spent  much  time  and  trouble. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  government  stations  they  even  carry 
small  mirrors,  purchased  in  the  Indian  bazaar,  in  which  they  look 
at  themselves    now  and   then  to  see  that  everything  is  in  its  place. 

These  afternoon  dances,  which  end  early  and  from  which 
they  all  go  home  at  the  same  time,  are  more  innocent  than  the 
ones  held   at  night. 

The  most  populär  pleasure  dance  after  the  mbalia  is  the 
mus\a.  In  this  no  drums  or  other  musical  instruments  are  used, 
but  the  time  is  indicated  by  rattles,  small  bells  (3—4  cm.)  of 
iron  or  copper,  containing  stones  or  pieces  of  metal.  The  bells 
are  fixed  on  a  leather  cord,  that  the  young  men  wind  round 
the  right  leg,  which  is  often  quite  covered  with  bells.  They  thus 
stamp  the  time  with  the  right  foot.  This  dance  also  consists  of 
dififerent  figures,  which  are  carried  out  partly  by  the  youths  alone. 
In  these  latter  intermezzos  the  dancers  move  about,  and  they 
stamp  round,  now  in  a  long,  twisting  line,  now  in  a  sort  of  round 
dance,  but  without  holding  each  others'  hands^.  During  these 
they  carry  instead  various  dancing  accessories,  such  as  bows, 
staves  and  clubs  of  different  types.  The  girls  take  part  in  certain 
parts   of  the  dance,   but  as  I  unfortunately  forgot  to  make  careful 


^  Reproduced  in  my  populär  work  Afrikanska  ströftäg,  p.  157.  A 
picture  of  the  mbaha  is  found  there  on  p.  153 ;  >i?Äfl?Ä3-playing  men  on  pp-. 
1  96,    211. 
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notes  about  this  dancc  and  dare  not  rel\-  on  niy  meinorv',  I  ir.ust 
omit  the  details. 

Contrary  to  the  mbaha,  thc  niusni  alwaj's  takes  place  in  the 
afternoons,  before  darkness  conies  on,  and  is  attended  by  a  great 
hört  of  spectators.  The  number  of  those  who  take  part  in  it  is 
also  greater  than  in  the  former  dance,  and  so  a  considerably 
iargcr  dancing  place  is  needed  for  the  nmsia.  The  young  j)eople 
froni  the  different  small  districts  {knUalo)  come  in  a  close  crowd 
inarching  in  {^rocession  to  the  common  dancing  place.  The  young 
men  usuall\-  carr}'  thcir  bells  in  their  hands  and  put  them  on 
w  hcn  thev  have  gonc  a  bit  of  the  way,  after  which  they  come 
on  in  procession,  the  men  in  single  file  and  after  them  the  girls 
from  the  same  district.  It  is  quitc  a  fine  sight  to  see  them;  they 
do  not  go  direct  to  the  dancing  place,  where  the  spectators  are 
waiting,  but  go  in  procession,  now  zigzag,  now  in  a  curved 
line  towards  their  goal,  and  then  suddenly,  when  they  reach  the 
place,   the}'  turn   aside  once  more  and   make  another  big  swing. 

The  mbaha  and  the  musm  are  the  two  great  pleasure  dances. 
I  shall  add  some  dances,  the  nature  of  which  I  am  not  quite 
certain  about,  as  I  only  know  them  from  descriptions.  One 
of  these  is  the  kilqmu,  which  is  danced  by  the  young  people  in 
certain  places  »when  the  maize  is  ripe»  (originally  a  ritual  harvest 
dance?)  ^  During  this  dance  clapping  of  hands  sometimes  takes 
place;  further  details  are  unknown  to  me.  The  dance  is  only 
performed  in  certain  places  (not  in  Machakos),  because  the  eiders 
forbid  it  as  they  say  it  is   »wicked»    and  ma}-  bring  about  famine. 

In  the  Kitui  district  in  former  times  a  dance  is  said  to  have 
existed,  in  which  a  kind  of  stilts  were  used,  with  the  dancer's  feet 
about  half  a  metre  above  thc  ground.  This  dance  does  not  seem 
to  ha\e  existed  in   West  Ukamba. 

The  lOzvnlji  is  danced  by  the  married  women  and  the  younger 
niarried  men  (ndceb)  together  and  in  pairs,  a  man  and  a  woman 
lurned  towards  each  other.  This  is  the  least  acsthctic  of  the 
dances    I    have    secn    in    Ukamba.      It    is    true  that  thev  stand   on 


1  It  is  not  iniprobable  that  ritual  dances  in  connection  with  the 
harvest  are  found  in  certain  place.s.  Hildebrandt  says  (p.  390):  »Ob- 
scene  niovements  of  the  body  are  peculiar  to  dance.s  at  sowing  and 
harvest  time».  F'urther  research  on  this  point  would  bc  of  great 
interest. 
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the  same  spot,  as  in  the  nidaltn,  but  body  and  legs  are  bent  in 
all  conceivable  ways,  such  as  in  hip-movements,  and  similarly  a 
great  many  arm  movements  are  carried  out.  Now  the  dancers 
are  crouched  and  bent  towards  the  ground,  now  they  streich 
themselves  as  high  as  possible,  with  their  arms  swinging  over 
their  head.  I  have  only  observed  this  dance  in  connection  with 
exorcism,  etc.,  and  so  it  is  perhaps  exclusively  of  a  religious 
nature.     As  music  they  use  the  kipcumbJ,  the  big  spirit  drum. 

Religious  dancing.  The  general  ritual  dances  in  connection 
with  the  cult  of  ancestors  is  the  hlunn,  which  has  already  been 
discussed  on  pp.  230  ff.  It  is  danced,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  nibaha  (the  couples  lean  their  cheeks  against 
each  other),  when  men  take  part  in  it.  When  women  dance  with 
each  other  there  is  a  little  interval.  The  movements  are,  however, 
more  violent  and  spasmodic  than  in  the  young  peoples'  dance. 
The  time  is  given  by  the  ki])cBnibd  drum.  The  drummer  strikes 
once  with  one  hand  and  then  three  short  strokes  in  succession, 
of  which  the  last  is  strongest,  with  the  other.  This  monotonous 
music  goes  on  without  Interruption,  only  with  an  increase  of  ra- 
pidity  when  they  go  into  ecstacies.  In  addition  the  women  wear 
iron  bells  round  their  arms,  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  in 
the  musm,  but  considerably  larger.  From  the  upper  arm  hangs 
down  a  cow  or  zebra  tail  called  vnvi^gu  ('tail'  is  otherwise  kisipd), 
which  Swings  to  and  fro  during  the  violent  motions  (vide  fig.  58). 
These  tails  must  have  a  certain  significance  from  a  magic-religious 
point  of  view;  tails  are  also  used  by  the  medicine  men  as  Stoppers 
for  their  medicine  calabashes. 

kilumt:  does  not  seem  to  be  an  old  dance,  for  the  older  people 
say  that  it  was  preceded  by  'ggoma,  which  was  accompanied  by 
drums  of  the  same  name.  In  the  'ggoina  the  women  are  said  to 
have  carried  swords,  arrows  and  spears,  the  latter  being  war-tro- 
phies,  as  the  Akamba  themselves  do  not  use  spears. 

Mr  Säuberlich  told  the  author  how  there  was  formerly  in 
Kitui  a  dance  called  inbceOo.  I  connect  this  dance  with  the  spirits 
of  foreign  tribes  (see  pp.  234  ff.).  It  is  forbidden,  however, 
by  the  eiders  under  a  penalty  of  two  cows,  because  during  its 
Performance  there  arose  so  much  trouble  and  immorality  between 
the  men  and  the  younger  women. 
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Of  the  reli^ious  daiiccs  I  havc  also  already  mentioned  kxrsu 
(p.  238)  and  those  connected  with  the  circunicision  rites,  of  wliich 
at  least  a  certain   nuniber  havc  special   nanics  (see  nhima,  p.   59). 

We  thus  undoubtedly  find  different  danccs  for  difterent  occa- 
sions,  and  even  the  pure  pleasure  dances  seem  to  chan<^e  with  the 
seasons,  as  has  alread}-  been  shown.  At  one  time  thcy  devote 
theniselves  entirely  to  the  mbaha,  and  then  finish  with  it  altogether 
and  go  in  for  the  viusta,  from  which  later  on  they  go  back  to 
the  first,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  Akaniba  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
old  dances,  national  dances  so  to  speak.  These  dances  enierge 
and  disappear  just  like  our  fashionable  dances.  Whcn  a  novelty 
of  this  sort  begins,  all  the  young  people,  especially  the  girls,  are 
very  eager  and  restless  until  they  have  Icarned  the  new  art,  and  then 
they  give  themselves  up  to  it  passionately,  only  to  let  it  quite 
suddenly  go  out  of  fashion   for  some  other. 

When  the  natives  really  get  into  the  grip  of  dancing,  they 
—  especially  the  young  men  —  are  seized  by  a  regulär  passion  for 
this  amuseinent,  which  is  beyond  all  description.  Dancing  is  then 
their  whole  life,  the  sole  thing  the}-  are  interested  in.  This  leads 
to  unpleasant  consequences  both  for  those  around  tiiem  and  for 
themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  travellcrs  to  get  bearers  and  this  is  difficult  even  for  the 
government  Service.  When  there  is  no  other  renied\'  one  has  to 
take  bearers  forcibly  —  a  thing  of  which  I  have  had  experience 
and  when  the  young  men  can  keep  away,  it  is  their  fathers 
or  eider  married  brolhers  who  have  to  go  with  the  burdens  on 
their  backs.  The  older  people  have  to  sufter  in  other  ways  as  well 
while  the  youngsters  riish  from  one  dance  to  another,  sometimes 
Dil  regulär  dancing  tours,  as  during  the  present  peaceful  times 
there  is  little  risk  in  visiting  even  distant  dancing  places.  Man\' 
of  them  neglect  their  task  of  watching  cattlc,  which  the  exasper- 
ated  father  has  to  do  himself;  others  ought  perhaps  to  have  crushed 
siigarcane  for  beer  for  the  old  men,  who  have  now  to  go  without 
their  precious  beer. 

If  nothing  eise  is  of  any  avail,  the  old  people  have  rccourse  to 
the  most  effective  remedy  wilhin  their  rcach,  that  is  prohibition 
of  all  dancing.  And  if  the\'  are  reall\-  annoyed,  they  do  not  stop 
at     this,    hut    forliid   all    intercourse   belwcn   box's   and   girls,   so   that 
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they  are  not  allowed  even  to  speak  to  each  other,  when  they 
meet  out  on  a  path.  The  refractory  youths  cannot  stand  this  for 
long,  as  without  dancing  and  girls  life  has  lost  its  greatest  pleas- 
ures  for  them.  So  they  submit  and  keep  quiet,  as  long  as 
they  can. 

3      Song. 

We  Said  that  singing  is  inseparably  united  with  dancing.  The 
dancing  songs  are  sung  for  the  most  part  in  chorus,  but  certain 
parts  are  preferred  by  the  chief  singer  —  the  leader  of  the  dance 
—  alone.  Further  there  are  songs  sung  in  unison  by  young  girls 
on  various  occasions,  such  as  when  they  work  together.  Solo  songs 
are  also  sung  by  women,  for  instance  when  they  are  crushing 
maize,  luUing  their  children  to  sleep,  etc.  Men  also  like  to  sing 
alone  during  their  work.  Thus  I  have  often  heard  soUtary  young 
men  singing  as  they  were  digging  up  a  field.  And  they  are  not 
content  with  humming  softly,  but  sing  with  the  whole  power  of 
their  lungs.  These  songs  of  labour,  as  one  might  call  them,  usu- 
ally  consist  of  some  fevv  words,  repeated  ad  infinitum,  as  for  in- 
stance, when  I  heard  a  man  uninterruptedly  sing  the  foUowing, 
only  interspersed  now  and  then  with  some  vocalization :  ni^gukwi- 
nza  leü  'I  am  now  digging'. 

All  these  songs  of  various  kinds  are  songs  for  the  occasions, 
sometimes  improvised  for  the  moment  by  the  singer  himself,  some- 
times  such  as  a  recognized  singer  has  improvised  and  which  have 
then  become  populär.  Old  songs  handed  down  by  tradition  are 
certainly  entirely  lacking,  with  the  exception  of  the  songs  connec- 
ted with  the  initiation  rites,  which  are  reproduced  in  Chap.  III. 

There  are  no  wandering  singers.  An  apparently  unique  ex- 
ception was  a  man  known  over  almost  the  whole  of  Ukamba, 
Kieti  by  name,  a  blind  singer  from  the  Ikutha  district,  who  sang 
to  the  inbceOd  songs  composed  by  himself.  His  wife,  who  guided 
him  on  his  wanderings,  he  is  said  to  have  won  by  his  singing. 
He  was  a  very  uglylooking  man,  his  face  being  altogether  disfigu- 
red,   as  in   his  childhood  he  was  bitten  by  a  hyena. 

I  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Akambas'  songs  quite  briefly  here, 
because  the  songs  I  noted  have  been  worked  out  as  a  separate 
work  and  are  to  be  published  in  connection  with  other  examples 
■of    the    art    of   composition   and  intellectual  life  of  the  tribe,  their 
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stories,  provcrbs  and  riddlcs.  To  takc  down  a  song  is  rather 
difificult,  as  a  person  who  can  sing  a  song  is  unable,  in  most  cases, 
to  reproducc  it  in  an\-  other  way,  and  tlnis  cannot  rccitc  it,  which 
is  necessary  if  one  is  to  take  down  the  words.  I  havc  also  re- 
corded  a  number  of  songs  with  the  phonograph,  but  in  this  there 
was  anotlicr  difilculty,  namely  to  make  the  natives  speak  into  the 
phonograpli.  The  men  werc  pretty  willing,  but  the  women  were 
impossible,  althougli  I  asked  those  that  I  had  been  in  daily  con- 
tact  with  for  months  and  wliose  confidence  I  enjo\-ed.  My  phono- 
graphic  rccords  are  incorporated  with  the  phonograpliic  archives 
of  the  Ethnographical  nuiseum  in   Stockholm. 

To  describe  the  musical  character  of  the  Akambas'  songs  in 
a  few  words,  we  may  mention  that  they  always  begin  very  high 
up  in  the  scale  of  notes,  with  a  series  of  vowcl  sounds,  before 
the  real  words  begin.  A  kind  of  refrain,  usually  consisting  of  a 
longdrawn  >_  (see  the  initiation  songs),  is  often  heard.  Melody  in 
our  nieaning  of  the  term  appears  just  as  little  in  their  songs  as 
in  their  music,  but  their  manner  of  uttering  the  words  may  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  singing  speech. 
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Chapter  XXIII.     Toys  and  games. 

To  begin  with  I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  that,  in 
the  case  of  many  peoples  who  are  otherwise  well  known,  little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  their  games  and  similar  amusements.  Even 
clever  investigators,  who  have  carried  out  admirable  researches, 
öften  pass  by  this  subject  silently  or  content  themselves  with 
saying  that  the  natives  have  no  real  games,  a  Statement  that  has 
more  than  once  proved  to  be  rather  rash.  To  a  great  extent  this 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  in  question  have 
only  stayed  a  short  time  among  a  certain  people,  during  which 
they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  such  observations, 
especially  as  certain  pastimes  are  only  indulged  in  during  certain 
times  in  the  year. 

If  we  examine  the  Akamba's  games  and  pastimes,  we  find 
that  the  grown-up  people  concern  themselves  very  slightly  with 
such  things;  they  are  the  children's  business.  To  a  great  extent 
these  children,  like  others,  try  to  Imitate  the  occupations  and 
work  of  their  eiders.  We  know  that  the  child's  desire  for  activit}- 
finds  expression  in  games,  and  like  all  healthy  children,  no  matter 
what  race  they  belong  to,  the  Kamba  children  are  seldom  idle.  Thus 
the  boys,  for  instance,  make  small  bows  with  hast  strings  and 
arrows  of  pipes  or  twigs,  by  means  of  which  they  engage  in 
shooting  small  birds.  They  even  construct  small  bee-hives  of  ca- 
labash  and  hang  them  up  in  the  trees.  It  sometimes  actually 
happens  that  the  wild  bees  take  possession  of  such  a  »hive».  The 
boys  like  to  Imitate  the  young  men's  dances,  and  then  make  dance 
drums  of  calabash,  the  ends  of  which  they  cut  off  and  then  fix  a 
bit  of  skin  on  one  end. 

The  girls,  for  their  part,  soon  begin  to  practise  preparing 
cords  of  bast  and  with  them  plait  small  sacks,  a  work  which  the}- 
see  their  mothers  doing  on  every  conceivable  occasion.  In  the 
sacks    they  put  small  calabashes,  fiUed  with  earth,  which  represents 
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porridge  or  other  food.  Similarly  they  make  vessels  of  clay,  and  they 
lay  out  small  fields  on  wliich  tlic}' plant.  Ofcoursc  they  also  cook 
food,   with  earth   and  watcr,  etc. 

The  boy.s  and  j^irls  play  :  father,  niothcr  and  children  ^  toge- 
iher.  They  build  .sniall  huts  of  grass  and  Imitate  the  grown-ups, 
an    iniitation    which  is  .sometime.s  so  carefulh'  done  that  not  even 


Fig.   117.      Doli   (woman)   made   of  pipc-shaped  .stalks.   c/  arms. 
1/.,   nat.   size.      Riksmus.    Ethn.    Coli.    Inv.    12.7.284. 


the  sexual  part  of  a  marriage  is  oniitted.  As  is  well  knoun,  such 
things  cease  to  be  a  ni)'sten"  to  cliildren  of  [primitive  people  at  a 
very  early  age. 

The  Kamba  children  have  few  to\"s  in  the  real  nieaning  of 
the  Word.  Rattles  are  used  b\"  sniall  children,  although  1  have 
Seen  theni  only  in  the  simple  and  primitive  form  of  a  dr}-  fruit 
with  hard  secds  inside.  Thus  the  fruits  of  uiusih  (Crotnjlaria)  are 
tied    to  pegs  and  then   used  as  rattles. 

I  have  Seen  the  girls  playing  with  dolls,  though  this  is  rare. 
These  have  names  and  are  also    called  h\  their  little  owners  miva- 
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nakiva  ' \\\\  child'.  On  the  other  hand  no  word  for  »doli»  seems 
to  exist.  The  dolls  I  have  seen  are  made  out  of  pipe-shaped  stalks 
in  the  most  simple  manner  and  are  adorned  with  Ornaments  (fig. 
117).  The  picture  shows  a  woman  with  her  loin  cloth,  which  is 
taken  from  a  real  one.  Round  her  »neck»  she  vvears  chains  and 
round  her  waist  a  pearl  belt,  just  as  women  are  clad.  This  type 
of  doli  always  seems  to  lack  a  head.  If  the  doli  represents  a 
baby,  the  mother  owner  makes  a  baby-carrier  out  of  a  cloth  and 
£arries  the  doli  on  her  back  in  a  cord  over  her  forehead. 


Fig.    118.      Clay   doli  (woman).    The  strokes  on  the  breast  represent 

the  tattooing  of  scars.    The   ear  is  bored  through  but  there  are  no 

Ornaments.      1/.,   nat.   size.      Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli.   Inv.    12.  7.  287. 


A  type  of  doli  which  sustains  the  Illusion  better  are  the 
figures  of  clay  which  I  saw  at  Mulango  (fig.  1 1 8).  They  are  cer- 
tainly  coarsely  made,  but  in  part  very  realistic,  with  sexual  organs 
and  scar-tattooing.  As  I  have  not  seen  these  at  any  other  places 
but  Mulango,  I  must  suggest  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  imi- 
tations  of  the  missionary  children's  dolls  there. 

Among  toys  for  boys  I  have  found  the  peg-top  {ndcsh^li) 
which  is  roughly  cut  out  of  wood,   without  notches,  and  is  Struck 
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with  a  whip  of  hast  (fi«^'.  119).  It  is  spun  wilh  llic  wliip  in  cxactlx' 
thc  same  way  as  is  done  h\'  luiropean  bo}'s.  W'liethcr  this  top  is 
indii^enous  is  at  least  open  to  doubt.  On  the  otiier  band  the  tops 
which  smaller  boys  make  by  stickin«;^  a  peg  through  the  globular 
fruits  of  thc  mukotnoa  tree  arc  certainh-  nativc.  This  toj)  is  spun 
jjy  thc   hands   alonc '. 

Thc    bo}s  also    trundlc    hoops  {ndui 
whcd)  niade  of  flexible  branches. 

kisce'ggceia  k\a  ktkn  'calabash  sherd 
is  a  little  vvhccl,  out  out  of  a  bit  of  cala- 
bash-shell,  and  threaded  on  a  little  peg. 
which  is  placed  crosswisc  in  thc  fork  of 
a  stick.  The  whcel,  which  is  driven  along 
thc  ground,  is  probably  originally  an  Imi- 
tation of  a  real  cart. 

Like  our  childrcn  thc  bo\s  also  makc 
air-guns  out  of  hollow  branches  of  plants 
and  fix  a  peg  as  a  butt  at  one  cnd  and 
in  thc  othcr  a  clod,  which  is  scnt  out  b\- 
the  force  of  thc  air.  This  toy  appears  in 
several  places  both  in  West  and  Käst 
Africa'. 

The  sling  {hkupa),  of  the  wcll-known 

type,    is   also  used  by  boys.     Thc  bigger 

boys,  plait    it    carcfully    with    strings  (fig. 

120),   the    smaller    ones    make    it  out  of  a 

piecc  of  banana  .skin.      With  a  good  sling  they  can  throw  at  least 

a  lumdrcd  mctcrs.     These  to\-s  havc  also  a  practical  use,  as  the\- 

arc  uscd  for  chasing  thc  birds  out  of  thc  cornfields. 

Of  the  bullroarer  I  have  only  seen  a  singlc  example  in  Ukamba, 
used  by  quitc  a  small  boy.  In  consisted  of  a  pointed  oval  slice  of 
wood,    coarsel}'   cut   out,    with  a  cord  fixcd  in   a  hole  at  one  cnd. 
To  thc  domain  of  tojs  bclong  finall\-  thc  sniall  musical  Instru- 
ments   of   .several    different  typcs  which   thc  bo\s  construct.   Thcir 


Fig.    119.      Wooden  top. 

Nat.  .size.  Riksmu.s.  Ethn. 

Coli.   hiv.    I  2.  7.  273. 


'  Hoblcy,  Akamba,  p.  56,  says  incorrcctly  tliat  they  do  nnt 
make    tops  » , 

*  Karutz,  Über  Kinderspielzeug.  Zeitsclu-.  i.  Kthnologie,  1911, 
P-    239. 
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description    is    already    given    in    connection    with   that  of  the  real 
nuisical  instruments  (p.  406). 


W'c  now  pass  to  real  games.  The  word  for  game'  in  the 
general  sense  in  the  Kamba  language  is  'hpau  and  'to  pla)-'  kii- 
[hmka.     I  have  observed  only  the  foUovving  boys'  games, 

kiiij[>a  ndia  'shoot  the  wheel'.  Those  who  are  playing 
form  two  sides,  and  each  player  is  provided  with  two  maize  spa- 
tlices,  which  are  joined  in  the  middle  b}-  a  cord  about  i  dm.  long. 
The  two  groups  stand  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  one  is  rolled  a  »hoop»  of  osier  switches  past  the  other.  The 
members  of  this  tr}'  to  throw  their  spadices  through  tiie  hoop. 
If  this  is  accomplished  one  of  them  goes  over  to  the  opposing 
side  and  from  there  tries  to  throw  his  spadices  through  the  wheel, 
when  it  is  sent  back  b}'  his  own  side.  If  this  fails,  he  becomes 
the  enemie's  slave'.  Thus  the  game  goes  on  until  as  man\"  as 
possible  of  the  one  group  have  become  slaves  ^ 

In  the  foUowing  game  the  sole  player  has  a  secret  accomplice 
among  the  lookers-on.  u  ho  usually  sit  in  a  circle.  A  row  of  pegs 
or  the  like  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  one  who  is  skilled  in 
the  game  goes  awa\-  and  asks  one  of  those  present  to  touch  a 
peg.  He  then  says  which  peg  it  was  and  asserts  that  he  is  able 
to  find  this  out  b}-  means  of  the  smell,  as  he  first  pretends  to 
smell  all  the  pegs.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  before- 
hand  hc  had  agreed  on  a  certain  sign  with  his  secret  accomplice. 
For  instance  the  latter  ma\-  imperceptibh"  raise  the  toes  on  one 
foot,   when  tlic  other  comes  to  the  peg  in  question. 

A  similar  pastime,  almost  identical  with  one  of  the  Swedish 
children's  Christmas  games,  is  for  a  bo\-,  at  the  request  of  his 
secret  accessory,  to  cover  his  head  with  his  blanket  and  then  guess 
to  whom  among  those  present  the  accessory  hands  a  knife.  The 
latter  takes  two  knivcs  and  sharpens  the  blades  against  each  other, 
pretending  in  that  wa)-  to  talk  to  the  finder.  According  to  a 
previous    agreement    m  ith    the    latter,    he    then  hands   the  knife  to 


1  This  game  is  also  found  in  West  Africa.  J.  H.  Wecks,  Antlu-o- 
pological  Notes  on  the  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo  River.  Journ. 
Anlhr.   Inst.    19 10,   p.    405. 
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the  one  who  last  said  something  before  he  told  the  other  to  hide 
his  eyes. 

Another  game  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  preceding  is 
the  following.  One  of  the  lookers-on  puts  an  object  in  a  bamboo 
tube,  and  the  expert  in  the  game  then  says  what  the  tube  con- 
tains.  This  is  done  by  his  stating  that  he  needs  leaves  of  a  certain 
tree  in  order  to  be  able  to  guess  correctly,  and  he  disappears  a 
minute  to  fetch  these.  He  returns  with  a  small  bough,  swings  it 
closely  over  the  bamboo  tube  and  then  says  that  he  needs  another 
sort  of  leaf.  On  returning  with  this  he  Swings  it  as  well  over  the 
tube  and  then  says  what  it  contains. 

I  have  seen  this  game  carried  out  in  a  very  skilful  and  ef- 
fective  manner.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  the  person  who 
performs  the  trick  has  another  bamboo  tube  quite  like  the  real 
one,  and  changes  the  two  without  being  noticed.  The  first  bough 
is  used  to  hide  this.  Then  when  he  goes  off  to  fetch  new  leaves, 
he  looks  to  see  what  the  tube  contains  and  on  his  return  places 
the  right  tube  in  its  place  again,  a  manipulation  which  is  con- 
cealed  by  the  second  bough. 

Such  small  tricks  puzzle  the  uninitiated  greatly  and  they 
exercise  their  brains  to  find  an  explanation.  To  get  to  know  the 
secret  they  make  payments  consisting  of  Ornaments,  such  as  neck- 
or  ear-rings,  and  then  in  their  turn  teach  the  trick  to  others  for  a 
similar  fee. 

These  games  are  to  a  certain  extent  thought-reading  games. 
There  are,  however,  also  games  which  deserve  to  be  called  real 
»jeux  d'esprit»,  and  which  even  grown-up  people  enjoy.  The 
nature  of  one  of  these  is  as  follows: 

A  man  and  his  wife  and  son  are  out  Walking  and  have  to 
pass  a  number  of  rivers,  which  are  represented  by  pegs  or  groo- 
ves  made  in  the  ground.  Between  the  streams  lie  ranges  of  hüls, 
thus  representing  the  ground  such  as  it  appears  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  highlands  of  Ukamba.  The  question  is  now,  with  head 
turned  away,  to  let  the  Wanderers  pass  as  many  rivers  and  hills 
as  possible,  during  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  never  more 
than  one  at  a  time  may  be  in  the  same  place  and  that  of  course 
there  should  be  no  gaps  between  them.  The  moves  ought,  be- 
sides,  to  be  made  very   quickly.     The  game  begins  by  the  leader 
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saying  twcendd  (let  us  go  ),  upon  which  the  onc  who  wishes  to 
try  his  band  at  the  game  says:  »The  old  man  goes  down  in  tlu- 
river  {muücmia  aOota),  the  old  man  chmbs  up  (i.  e.  on  the  hill). 
{mufumia  ahsä).  The  vvife  goes  down  in  the  river  {k>^'>ceti  km^wia). 
the  wife  climbs  up,  the  son  goes  down»,  etc.  If  he  makes  a  mis- 
take  he  must  give  uj).  The  number  of  the  rivers  seldom  exceed 
four,  but  I  oncc  saw  a  man,  who  for  a  rupce  in  pa\nient  cleared 
ten  rivers,   without  doubt  a  very  good  mental  Performance. 

The    same    game    exists  among  the  Wadjagga.     B.   Gutmann 
says  that  usually  a  coUision  occurs  in  the  fourth  valle\-  (=  »river 
in    our    case).     He    holds    that  the  game  has  been  imported  from 
the  coast^ 

The  boys  go  in  for  games  especially  when  the)'  are  minding 
cattle.  One  of  thesc  games  consists  of  making  two  rows  of  holes 
in  the  sand,  five  or  six  holes  in  each  row.  One  of  them  hides  a 
stone  or  a  bit  of  a  maize  spadix  in  onc  of  the  holes  and  then 
fiUs  them  vvith  sand,  upon  which  the  others  guess  where  the  stone 
is.     This  is  called  kidnnana,  really  'to  outdo  each  other'. 

* 

No  real  sport  exists.  The  boys  conipete  in  Walking  on  thcii- 
hands  as  far  as  possible  {kutamhika,  really  'to  walk').  Similarl\- 
they  try  to  stand  on  their  heads. 

A  competitive  game  described  by  Brutzcr,  the  missionar\',  i.s 
as  follows.  An  old  pot  or  sometliing  of  that  sort  is  set  up  as  a 
goal  in  an  open  place.  This  is  guarded  by  a  boy  with  a  stick, 
b\-  means  of  which  he  has  to  prcvent  the  goal  being  reached  b\- 
a  peg  which  another  boy  strikes  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  WHicn 
the  goalkeeper  knocks  the  projectile  hack,  the  distance  to  the 
point  where  it  falls  is  paccd  and  for  every  ten  füll  paces  he 
obtains  a  point.  When  the  goal  is  hit,  he  has  to  change  places 
with   his  op{)onent'. 

A    pastimc    populär    among  smaller  boys  reminds  one  of  the 
well-known  old  Swcdish  game  of  »hoppa  kräka»,    »hop  the  crow 
(curvetting).    The  players  stand  in  a  row,  crouch   down  and  begin 
to  sing: 


^    K.   Gutmann,    Kinderspiele   bei   den   \Vad.schagga,   Globus    1909. 

P.   301. 

-   E.   Brutzcr,   Was   Kamba-jungen   treiben,    Leipzig     1904,   p.    13. 
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kwa  zvainanda-manda,  The  frog  jumped, 

ukupi  kuhka  ndtani,  she  is  going  to  enter  the  pool, 

tla  lahkild  mukw^ga  in  which  went  the  viukimga  snake^ 

na  sißna  sink,).  with  its  children. 

mdtfnl  Now  go ! 

They  then  jump  along  saying  mba,  mba  (this  is  an  onomato- 
poetic  rendering  of  the  sound  a  iVog  produces  vvhen  it  jumps  on 
ground  soaked  with  water.) 

Of  special  games  for  girls  I  have  onh-  observed  hide  and 
seek»  {km'hpitlanild).  Some  of  them  have  to  find  out  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  rest,  who  hide  in  all  conceivable  places,  such  as  the 
bushes  round  the  village,  in  the  storehouses,  inside  the  huts,  etc. 
When  the}'  have  hidden,  they  shout  kuhi\  then  the  search  may 
begin. 

Exactl}-  like  European  children  the  Kamba  children  sometinies 
count  to  find  out  who  shall  begin  a  game  and  this  is  done  by 
using  a  rigmarole  of  words,  apparently  without  any  meaning.  There 
has  of  course  been  a  meaning  at  one  time,  but  through  continual 
mechanical  repetition  the  forms  have  been  so  mutilated  and  twisted 
that  the}'  are  almost  impossible  to  identify.  Brutzer  gives  from  the 
coast  Akamba  one  of  these  rigmaroles  for  counting  out:  tali,  talita, 
Diiindjinga,  mimgelele,  kivatavibea,  viaycmbe,  kandzili,  kavc/cndseli. 
kaunekad.ziin,  vnvitango-.  B.  adds:  The  one  Avho  gets  the  tenth 
Word,  niwitango,  has  to  begin.  They  have  heard  these  words  from 
the  grown-up  people.  They  do  not  know  an}'  meaning  for  them. 
If  one  asks:  »What  does  it  mean?  the  parents  answer:  >T  don't 
know,  I  heard  it  from  m}-  father.» 

Onh'  occasionall}'  and  in  exceptional  cases  does  one  see 
gambling.     Games  of  chance  do  not  exist  at  all. 

A  game  is  played  with  Solanum  fruits.  An  unlimited  number 
of  people  can  take  part  in  the  game.  They  sit  on  the  ground, 
each  with  his  little  heap  of  the  Solanum  fruits  mentioned  several 
times  before,  which  serve  excellently  as  marbles.  The  one  who 
begins  takes  two  marbles  from  another  pla}'er,  places  one  in 
front  of  him  and  throws  the  other  up  in  the  air.    He  now   has  to 


"   See  p.   274. 

"   Brutzer,   Begegnungen   mit  Akamba,   p.    32. 
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takc  u])  thc  onc  which  is  on  llic  ^louiul  and  ihen  catch  thc 
lallini^  onc  with  the  saiiie  band.  He  can  <;()  on  tili  lic  falls,  and 
in  this  \va)-  hc  tries  to  wiii  all  thc  othcrs'  niarbles.  Therc  is  no 
stake. 

Anothcr  i^anic  with  thc  sanic  fruit  is  ku<}l>a  ndc^git  to  shoot 
Snlanuni  friiits'.  An  evcn  L;roovc  about  i — 2  dm.  broad  is  niade 
in  the  sand  and  a  player  takcs  his  j^lacc  at  cach  cnd.  Both  have 
a  heap  of  thesc  fruits  and  place  a  siniilar  heap  in  front  of  thcm 
in  thc  ^roovc.  The  one  who  be^ins  knocks  his  ball  with  his 
fin^ers  antl  tries  to   hit   his  oi)[)onent's,   which   then  becomes  his. 

kwifui  ugu  to  shoot  pei^s  of  wootl'  is  the  name  of  a  siniilar 
i^ame.  A  hcaj)  of  soft  stalks  of  plants,  a  little  longer  than  a 
Icad-pencil,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ])layers,  wlio  sit  on  the 
i;round.  Thc  one  who  is  pla\-in<;  takes  a  peg  pointed  at  the  end 
which  hc  liolds  with  the  point  upwards  between  the  niiddle  tinger 
and  the  ring-tinger,  su])])orted  against  the  innerside  of  tlie  thunib, 
whilc  the  index  finger  is  free,  point  straight  forward.  When  the 
hngers  are  released,  thc  peg  is  jerked  violently  downwards.  The 
]ioint  oiight  then  to  stick  in  one  of  the  stalks,  which  then  goes 
to  the  thrower.  This  is  continued  tili  he  falls'.  The  game  de- 
mands   a  great  dcal   of  training  to   beconie  skilful  at   it. 

A  ganie  needing  calculation  and  reflection  is  ktj/si,  a  form 
(if  thc  well-known  and  widesprcad  Diancala  game.  As  in  the 
latter  they  sometimes  use  a  board  with  indentations  in  it,  but  as 
a  rule  holes  are  made  in  the  ground,  two  rows  with  lO — -20  holes 
in  each  row.  In  each  hole  are  ]:)laced  four  small  stones  or  large 
seeds,  preferably  ^gci>}y  the  fruit  of  the  viukan  tree.  The  two 
players  sit  with  »the  board»  placed  Icngthways  between  them. 
The  stones  are  moved  according  to  certain  rules;  I  have  forgot- 
ten  what  the\-  are.  but  remeniber  that  they  are  the  same  as 
among  the  Masai".  The  one  wiio  can  place  a  stone  in  a  hole 
uhicii    has   becomc  enipty  nia}'  take  the  Contents  of  a  hole  oppo- 


'    This   game   is   dcsrriljcd    bv    C.    \'.    IIoIjIcv,    Kanil)a   (lamcs,   Man 

1912.   p.    179    in   which   a  drawing  shows   two   diffcrent   ways  of  holdiriLi 

the    peg.      n.     .says    correctly    that  the   game   is   called   hi^'atlia   ugii,   but 

he    calls   thc   missile   tnitku   (morc   correctly   iiiiikij)^    which   mcans   .sim])ly 

peg'    (singular  of   ugu)- 

-    .Merker,    l>ic    .\hisai,    p.    36. 
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site.     In  this  way  they  continue    tili  the  stones  are  finished.  ^The 
one  who  has  got  the  most  has  won. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  game  is  of  Asiatic  origin  and  has 
come  over  from  Asia  to  Africa,  where  its  extension  is  thought 
to  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  influence  of  Arabic  culture. 
Its  Kamba  name,  however,  knisi,  seems  to  be  native  and  does 
not  show  any  relationship  to  other  appellations  of  the  game  which 
I  have  seen.^ 


^    See    S.     Culin,    Mancala,   the   National  game   of  Africa,   Rep.   of 
the  U.   S.   A.   Nat.   Museum   1894,  p.  595.   Reprinted  Washington,  1896. 
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Chapter  XXIV.     The  village  and  the  hut. 

I.     The  village. 

The  Akaniba  build  thcir  villat^cs  on  thc  slopes  of  hüls,  never 
right  up  at  thc  highest  parts,  where  th.cy  are  exposed  to  the 
winds.  One  tinds  them  only  exceptionally  on  level  ground,  and 
then  in  the  densest  thickets,  where  the  huts  are  difficult  to  dis- 
cover.  The  cause  of  this  method  of  building  is  an  attempt  to 
Protect  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  hostile  attacks,  as  up 
on  the  slopes  they  have  a  good  view  over  the  sparsely  wooded 
country.  During  the  daytime  it  is  thus  impossible  for  an  eneniy 
desirous  of  pkinder  to  apj)roach  unperceived.  As  numerous 
streams  have  their  sources  on  the  slopes  of  the  hüls,  the  conditions 
with  regard  to  water  are  also  usually  better  here  than  down  in 
the  plains.  There  are  villages  situatcd  as  high  as  500  metres 
and  even  more  above  the  ground,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  natives 
run  up  and  down  the  steep  paths  several  times  a  day,  the  women 
frequently  with  heavy  loads  of  field  produce.  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar  wa\-  of  making  thc  ascent  easier,  namely  singing  or  whistling 
with  all  their  might,  which  would  cntirely  takc  the  brcath  a\\a\- 
of  a  European. 

When  we  Europeans  speak  of  a  »village»  we  usually  imagine 
a  greater  or  smaller  collection  of  homes  situatcd  quite  near  one 
another.  This  is,  of  course,  the  case  in  West  Africa,  where  the 
huts  are  often  arranged  in  rows  with  a  path  through  the  village. 
In  Ukamba  the  huts  owned  by  one  man  alone  form  one  village 
{musia),  and  so  a  village  may  consist  of  a  single  hut.  At  most 
two  or  three  famüies  live  closc  to  each  other,  but  otherwise  the 
diffcrcnt  homcs  are  scattered  ovcr  thc  hill-slopes  without  any 
arrangement.  I  saw  the  biggcst  collections  of  huts  in  East  Ukamba, 
where  six  or  seven  families  somctimcs  build  thc  thorn  hedges  that 
Surround  thc  huts  so  near  each  other  that  they  form  a  single  wall, 
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sonietimes  over  a  hundred  metres  long.  This  was  down  on  the 
flat  ground,  where  the  risk  of  hostile  attacks  is  greater,  and  in 
such  cases  one  may  observe  a  clear  tendency  to  draw  towards 
each  other  for  mutual  protection. 

Let  US  examine  more  closely  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
Kaiiiba  villages.  Around  it  runs  a  sort  of  barricade  of  prickly 
branches    {mapansu)    fixed    in    the    ground,   and  outside  and  over 


^y  0 


^^y*^ 


ifo  f^v 


V  -7  0  -^qVl^ 


ciiZiU  c^ut^x 
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Fig.    12  1.      Kamba  village,    Kitui,    owned   by   one   man. 

Surrounded  by  dense  bush. 

I.    Huts  (5   in   number,'  consequently  the  man  has   5   wives). 

2.   Storehouse  (3  —  4   to   each  hat).      3.   Big  shady  trees 

ander  which  the  old  men  are  accustomed  to  sit. 


these  are  placed  other  branches.  Those  of  the  prickly  acacia  are 
specially  suitable,  as  the  thorns  hook  on  to  each  other  so  that  the 
whole  forms  a  connected  wall.  In  the  spaces  and  outside  bushes 
soon  shoot  up  and  make  the  barricade  still  denser.  There  is  an 
entrance  to  the  interior  through  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  which 
is  often  so  arranged  that  one  has  first  to  go  through  a  narrow 
passage  {mtiöia),  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  the  barricade,  before 
one    gets    in    to    the    huts.     The    cutting    of  the  material  for  this 
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fortificatioti    is  doiie   h}-  the  nieii,   while  the  women   carr)-  it   to   its 
place. 

In  former  times,  when  the  natives  were  never  safe  from  the 
enemy,  the  villages  were  much  more  fortified  than  now.  The 
hedge  was  tlien  ofccn  as  mucli  as  5  nietrcs  or  inore  broad,  and 
on  the  inside  there  was  also  a  row  of  piles  driven  in  the  ground. 
Even  double  hedges  were  found.  In  spite  of  this  it  happened,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  war,  tliat  the  Masai  warriors,  at 
dead  of  night,   stolc  over  them.      During  the  dr}'  season  there  was 


/7  «^A^ 
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Fip;.    122.     Kaml)a  village,   Kitui.     Man   with   6   wives.     The  mother's  hut 

in   an  enclosure    by    itself  on   the  left. 

I.   Huts.      2.  Hut  of  the   man's  mother  (a  widow).      3.   Storehouses. 

4    and     5.    Villages   situated   at  a  little   distance   from   the   one 

in   the  middle.      6.      Dust-heap.      7.      Big  shady  tree. 

also  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  succceding  in  setting  fire  to  the 
defences.  Nowadays  the  hedges  sorve  only  as  a  protection  against 
wild  beasts,  and  they  are  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  in  districts 
where  these  are  not  found. 

During  the  night  the  opening  of  ihc  hcdgc  is  sluit  by  means 
of  thorny  branches,  which  are  drawn  in  with  the  thick  ends  for- 
ward  so  that  the  branches  point  outwards.  It  is  impossiblc  to 
remove    them    from  outside.     A  higher  stagc  of  development  is  a 

Arcfl.Or.  I.indhlom  28 
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sort  of  gate  that  I  saw  in  East  Ukamba,  consisting  of  four  wooden 
rails.  On  the  top  rail  are  threaded  6 — lo  thick  poles,  in  which 
holes  have  been  bored.    The  holes  are  burned  out  with  glowing  iron. 


Auy*^ 


Fig.    123.      A  village,   Kitui.      4   families.     On  the  side  connected  with 
the    bush    the    enclosures    are    weaker. 
I.    Huts.      2.   Storehouse.      3.   Big  shady  tree.      4.    Whetstones. 


In  the  evening  these  are  lowered  towards  the  threshold,  and  then 
a  rail  is  pushed  to  inside  ^     See  fig.  124. 


^  According  to  A.  Schachtzabel,  Die  Siedelungsverhältnisse  der 
Bantu-Neger  (Int.  Archiv,  f.  Ethnographie,  Leyden  191 1),  p.  27  this 
type  of  gate  is  general  in   Central  Africa. 
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Inside  the  enclosure  is  the  cattle  craal,  a  circular  open 
place  of  12 — 20  nietrcs  in  diameter  on  an  average.  A  man  vvho 
is  tlie  fortunate  possessor  of  many  cattle  naturally  needs  a  greater 
Space.  Tiie  animals  sleep  here  during  the  night  and  are  milkcd 
niorning  and  evcning.  At  this  place  the  droppings  of  the  cattle 
accunuilate,  so  that  during  the  rainy  [)eriod  tiie  wholc  fornis  a  bottom- 
less  mass,   in   which   the  woincn   sink  up  to   their  knees  when  they 


Fig.    [24.      Entrance   to   a  viüage   in   East   Ukamba. 


go  to  milk  the  cows.  It  cven  happens  that  the  miiking  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  all  iicrc,  as  the  cows  are  up  to  their  beilies  in 
the  mud. 

Quite  outside  the  village  and  common  to  all  tiie  huts  lies  the 
open  place,  pomo,  always  vvith  a  shady  tree,  beneath  which  the 
old  men  spend  a  good  deal  of  the  day,  talking  and  taking  snutT. 
They  also  like  to  take  their  nieals  thcrc  and  thcn  the  food  is 
carried  out  to  thcm  by  the  children.  Similarly  they  often  hold 
their  beer-parties  at  the  pomJ,  and  the  fathers  of  the  families 
carry    on    their    domestic    industry,    make   chairs,  spoons,  arrows 
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slieatbs  for  swords,  digging  sticks,  etc.  When  several  men  squat 
at  a  common  Jjomo,  they  appoint  a  sort  of  leader  for  this,  who 
is  called  inutinma  xva  ^qmd^.  The  vvomen  are  never  allowed  to 
sit  there,  but  they  may  use  the  place  for  domestic  purposes,  such 
as  threshing.  During  the  cold  season  it  is  the  duty  of  the  boys 
to  make  a  fire  each  morning  and  also  in  the  evening  at  the  poiiu, 
so  that  their  fathers  can  warm  themselves.  It  is  also  usual  to  fix 
up  a  screen  as  a  protection  against  the  wind. 

The  old  men  set  great  störe  by  their  chats  at  the  fjoiiid. 
They  revive  their  old  memories,  talk  about  their  youth,  about  the 
fights  with  the  Masai  and  the  stealing  of  cattle  and  women. 
They  like  specially  to  talk  about  women,  and  their  stories  are 
often  so  indecent  that  they  used  to  say  themselves  that  they  can- 
not  be  told  in  the  presence  of  women.  But  the  women  are 
often,   however,   not  a  bit  better  in  their  conversation   together. 

2.     The  hut. 

Along  the  enclosure  —  sometimes  inside  it,  sometimes  form- 
ing  a  part  of  it  —  are  the  huts,  one,  two  or  more,  according  to 
the  number  of  wives.  They  are  of  the  usual  beehive  shape  that 
is  met  with  in  so  many  places  in  Africa".  The  framework  consists 
of  pliant  young  trees  stuck  in  the  ground  and  narrow  rafters 
(called  ^geti),  which  are  joined  by  means  of  withies  placed  cross- 
wise  above  them  and  forming  concentric  circles.  At  the  points 
of  intersection  the  material  is  fastened  together  with  cords,  and 
then  the  whole  structure  is  covered  with  long  grass.  To  keep 
this  more  secureiy  fastened,  bands  of  withy  are  also  placed  round 
the  hut  on  the  outside.  The  section  of  a  hut  is  usually  from  3 
to  4  metres,  its  height  at  the  centre  about  3  metres.  Near  the 
centre  Stands  the  thick  post  {htud),  consisting  of  a  cut  tree-trunk, 
that  Supports  the  hut  ^. 


^  See  Ch.  Dundas,  History  of  Khui,  p.  422  ff.,  which  gives  a 
good   description  of  villages   in  East  Ukamba. 

"  In  Mumoni,  where  in  several  respects  the  Kikuyu  influence  is 
prevalent,  there  are  huts  of  the  Kikuyu  type,  i.  e,  with  special  walls 
and  roofs  (»kegelhütte»    type). 

"^  Suitable  material  for  hutbuilding  is  supplied  by  the  following,  among 
other,     trees:     for    the    framework    {^geti)    the   flexible  branches  of  the 


i 
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In  erccting  a  hut  the  owncr  i^ets  the  hel[)  ol  lelalions,  nci^li- 
bours  and  fricnds.  If  anyone  trics  to  a\'oi(l  takin«^  part  in  ilic 
u  ork,  he  incurs  ^rcat  displcasure.  The  nien  cut  down  trees  and 
build  the  framework,  uhile  the  women  cut  grasses.  The  prepar- 
atory  tasks,  coUecting  the  building  inaterial,  take  the  longcst  tinie, 
a  wcek  or  more,  the  actual  erection  of  the  hut  is  oftcn  done  in 
a  day.  At  a  place  that  has  been  niade  level  a  circle  is  tiist 
drawn  with  the  foot.  This,  hke  all  the  principal  work  on  the  iuit, 
is  done  aniong  the  Masai  by  a  wonian,  bul  aniong  tiie  .Akaniba 
always  by  a  man,  as  they  say  that  wonien  would  clraw  a  utile 
circle  so  as  not  to  have  a  big  hut  to  cover.,'^ 

The  door  to  the  hut  usually  consists  of  a  screcn  put  togetlicr 
with  sticks  or  (as  in  East  Ukamba)  staiks  of  palni  leaves.  To 
the  east  I  have  also  seen  a  large  flat  piecc  of  wood,  hew  n  labo- 
riously  out  of  a  thick  liunk  of  a  tree.  h'ormerl}-,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  protection  against  encniies,  this  more  massi\e 
door  was  probably  uscd  more  cxtensively  than  is  the  case  now . 
Such  a  precaution  is  rathcr  unnecessary  nowadays,  and  the  negro 
(ioes  not  work  strenuously  when  there  is  no  need.  There  are  no 
peepholes  in  the  doors,  nor  are  they  placed  on  vertical  pins,  as 
I  have  seen  in  use  among  the  Wapare.  The  door  is  kept  shut 
simply  by  some  piled-up  bits  of  wood  or  a  pole  drawn  across. 
The  opening  itself  is  very  narrow  and  often  so  low  that  one  nuist 
creej)  on  one's  hands  to  get  in.  in  huts  situated  on  slopes  the 
door  is  always  placed  at  the  lower  side  so  that  the  rain  cannot 
run   into  the  hut  through   the  opening. 

Lct  US  enter  and  look  at  the  interior.  The  floor  consists  of 
carth  that  has  been  trodden  smootli.  In  former  times  it  is  said  that, 
at  leastin  certain  districts,  the  floor  was  covered  with  the  droppingsof 
cows.     This  custom  still  survixes  in   the  Kamba  {)eople's  folklore'. 


iittisijsii  biish  (Leguminosae),  whicli  is  also  uscd  Inf  i\\v  framework  ot 
the  big  storehouse  for  corn  {/ciio^a);  iiiiipnhh'.i,  (uie  oi  the  larger  plants 
(Compositae),  viiitamhn,  a  thorny  bush;  for  the  covering  of  the  roof 
the  grasses  uthclii  (Andropogon),  Icikij  (.Vndropogon),  iiibinuen  (Panicuni 
sp.)  and  t/n  (Trichokena  rosea),  from  the  latter  of  which  the  /cHij,i;ti 
is  also  made.  The  elastic  underpart  of  the  hed  is  made  <>f  iiiii'ln/iu 
(Vernonia),   among  other  things. 

1  Tlie  author  took  down  a  story  in  Kikumbiiliu  (publi>licil  in  llela 
Världen,  1917)  in  whicIi  this  custom  appear-  and  is  mentioncd  a-  a 
matter  of  eourse. 
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In  the  Kavirondo  country  north-east  of  Kisumu  I  savv  walls 
and  floors  covered  with  a  mixture  of  cow  manure  and  clay,  which 
forms  a  hard,  flat  and  easily  cleaned  surface.  Even  at  the  mis- 
sion  Station  there  they  have  let  the  natives  cover  the  floor  with 
this  mixture,  which  serves  fairly  well  as  a  Substitute  for  cement. 
In  Kikumbuliu,  where  the  ground  is  morc  sandy  and  consequently 
less    firm,    they    still    cover  the  threshing  place  with  cow  manure. 


Fig.  125.  Sketch  of  a  Kamba  hut  (cf.  p.  97).  i.  The  place  where  the  wife 
sits  at  the  hearth.  2.  The  place  where  the  husband  sits  at  the  hearth. 
3.  The  place  where  grown-up  daughter  (or  son's  wife)  sits.  4.  The 
place  where  grown-up  son  sits.  5.  The  fireplace.  6.  The  support 
for  the  roof  (in  this  hut  unusually  far  from  ihe  centre).  7.  Place  for 
apom,  when  they  pay  a  visit.  8.  ive,  the  sleeping-compartment  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  9.  ittiiJu,  wall  separating  the  ive  and  the  exterior 
part  of  the  hut.  10.  The  husband's  and  wife's  bed.  11.  Sleeping-place 
for  the   children.      12.   Wood  störe  {^ktöivta).      13.   Hen-coop. 


Across  the  farther  part  of  the  hut  there  is  a  partition  madc 
of  basket-work  or  sticks  Standing  close  to  each  other  {ututii),  with 
an  entrance,  and  inside  it  is  the  iv(},  the  wife's  (and  the  hus- 
band's) sleeping-place.  If  several  wivcs  live  in  the  same  hut. 
which  may  happen  in  exceptional  cases  with  a  young  man,  the 
»greater;     wife    lives    in    the  wf,  the  others  outside  this  compart- 
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ment.  In  the  morc  roomy  oiiter  part  of  the  hut,  there  are,  onc 
on  each  side  of  the  fircplace,  slecping-placcs  for  the  sons  and  the 
daughters.  The  bed  consists  of  a  bunk  niadc  of  narrow,  elastic 
sticks  {mzvan,  pl.  lutaij),  from  which  the  bark  has  been  pccled  off. 
These  biinks  are  placed  on  four  posts  and  slopc  gently  towards 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  bunk  is  covered  uith  a  skin.  When 
a  native  wishes  to  slecp  he  wraps  himself  up  in  his  blanket  and 
always  pulls  it  over  his  head.  In  ccrtain  places  curtains  made  of 
plaited  pahn  leavcs  or  of  imported  cloth  are  used  round  the  bed. 
Beneath  it  during  the  night  cah  es  and  goats  are  tethered  to  pegs 
fixed  in  the  ground.  In  a  corner  there  is  a  big  broken  jar  or  a 
httle  nest  of  sticks  frq^ni  which  a  sitting  hcn   peeps  out. 

The  usual  central  point  of  the  hut  is,  hovvever,  the  fireplace, 
consisting  of  three  stones,  on  which  a  pot  is  bubbUng  a  good  part 
of  the  day  and  night.  There  is  no  opening  for  the  smoke  to  go 
out,  and  so  the  ceiUng  is  always  füll  of  soot.  The  numerous 
riddles  of  the  Akamba  generally  deal  with  the  pan  on  its  three 
stones,  the  symbol  of  the  home  in  the  Kamba  country.  »Teil 
me  the  rieh  man  who  has  three  entrances  to  his  village»,  runs 
a  wcU-known  riddle,  and  anothcr  with  the  sanie  nicaning  is:  »What 
sort  of  a   litlle  woman  is  it  that  sits  on  three  chairs?»^ 

Almost  every  hut  in  Ukamba  looks  like  the  one  \\e  have 
described,  as  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  owncr  is  of  little  or  no 
importancc  with  rcgard  to  the  sizc  and  furnishing  of  the  separate 
luits. 

The  fire  burns  on  the  hearth  practically  all  day  and  night, 
especially  during  the  cold  season.  In  the  evening,  when  they  go 
to  bed,  a  big  piece  of  wood  is  always  placed  on  the  fire,  and  it 
burns  slowly  and  lasts  all  night.  Even  at  other  times  the  fire 
seldom  goes  conipletely  out,  although  it  may  appear  to  do  so, 
but  beneath  the  ashes  there  are  always  embers,  which  one  can 
easily  blow  into  life  again.  And  if  it  does  go  out,  they  go  to 
the  next  hut  or  to  thcir  neighbour  and  get  new.    This  is  why  in 


'  The  State  of  affairs  described  by  Iloblcy,  Akamba  p.  30,  is  eii- 
tirely  unknown  to  me.  He  says  that  »there  are  two  fireplaces  in  a 
hut,  the  children  cook  at  the  one  near  the  door  and  tlieir  parents  at 
the  inner  one;  the  children  cannot  go  and  sit  at  the  inner  fireplace». 
On  the  contrary  it  sometimes  happens  on  cold  evcnings  that  the  parent.s 
make   a   little  fire  within   the   we. 
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a  village  one  never  sees  fire  being  drilled  \  which  is  the  usual 
method  of  firemaking  for  the  Akamba.  as  for  most  Africans.  The 
firesticks  are  meant  for  journeys,  and  the  longer  one,  which  is 
rotated  between  the  hands,  is  kept  in  the  quiver,  the  shorter  one, 
which  is  placed  underneath,  in  the  travelling  bag.  The  former 
one  is  called  zuindt,  the  latter  kilia,  probably  the  same  root  as  in 
mula  'woman'  and  »£-a  'hen'.  In  jocular  speech  this  is  also  called 
»woman»  and  the  stick  for  drilling  wilh  »man»  ".  The  stalks 
of    Cajanus    indicus    {imiso)    are    very    suitable    for    drilling  sticks 


Fig.    126.      Fire-makins;. 


Tlie   man   tu   the    right   has   a   tlute    of 
Ürvx   hörn. 


and  the  wood  of  the  wild  fig-tree  for  the  underneath  piece. 
The  drilling  stick  need  not  be  made  of  harder  wood  than  the  k^lia. 
To  increase  the  friction  some  grains  of  sand  are  placed  in  the 
hole  in  the  lower  stick.  In  front  of  it  are  placed  some  dry  leaves 
er  dry  grass,  on  which  the  pulverized  wood  falls  and  begins  to 
glow.  I  have  seen  clever  natives  drill  fire  in  20  seconds.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  takes  longer,  and  several  men  relieve  each  other 
until  the  result  is  attained.  Women  cannot  make  fire  in  this  way, 
nor    have    they    any    use    for    it,    as    they  never  go  out  alone  on 


^  Professor  Weule  made  the  same  Observation  during  his  journey 
in  the  southern  part  of  German  East  Africa.  K.  Weule,  Kultur  der 
Kulturlosen,  p.   66. 

-  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  I:  2,  p.  208  ff.,  shows  that  these 
terms   are   found   among  different   peoples   of  different   races. 
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long  jouniexs  '.      I^lvcn   among  the  men  it  is  by  no   nieans  all  w  ho 
know  the  art. 

If  the  fire  011  the  hearth  goes  out  during  the  night,  it  is  con- 
sidered  a  bad  omen,  es[)ecially  if  it  had  been  decided  to  under- 
take  soniething  rather  iniportant  during  the  day.  If,  for  instance, 
beer  has  been  brewed  for  a  present  to  a  futuie  fathcr-in-law  ot 
the  son  of  the  house,  it  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
But  they  may  drink  it  themselves  without  any  risk. 

Rites  and  customs  in  connection  with  hutbuilding:.  Such 
imj)ortant  undertakings  in  the  life  of  a  faniily  as  deciding  upon  a 
dwelling  ()lace  and  building  a  hut  are,  of  course,  bound  up  with 
ceremonial  observances.  The  nativcs  wish  to  have  the  best  pos- 
sible  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  settle  down  at  a  place  ihat 
may  be  injurious  to  the  growing  children  and  the  cattle.  1  he 
man  and  the  wife  go  in  the  first  place  to  the  medicine  man  lo 
get  him  to  choose  a  suitable  place  by  divination,  or  eise  the\-  do 
it  for  themselves  by  going  out  to  try  to  find  a  good  omen  {iiiujujna 
innsco),  e.  g.  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  a  bird.  If  they  do  not  come 
across  one  on  one  road,  they  try  in  another  direction.  When  an 
apparently  suitable  place  is  found,  tiie  man  breaks  two  sm;ill 
branches,  and  the  wife  takes  a  handful  of  grass,  which  the>'  hide 
in  a  bush  near  the  place.  When  later  on  the  hut  is  buill,  a  brauch 
is  twined  in  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  the  grass  is  put  above 
it.     This  is  to  bring  domestic  happiness  in  the  ncw  home. 

Similar  methods  of  procedure  are  found  among  difterent 
peoples,  and  these  may  certainly  be  included  in  the  category  ot 
rites  that  are  called  »bauopfer»  by  German  investigators.  This 
does  not  mcan  only  real  sacrificial  actions,  but  practicall\'  an\- 
action  of  a  ritual  kind  by  whicii  somcthing  is  placed  in  a  hut, 
with  the  Intention  of  warding  off  misfortunes  and  bringing  good 
luck  and  pcrmancnce  to  the  new  dwelling". 

When  setting  up  the  important  post  that  Supports  the  wliole 
hut  some  cow  droppings  are  first  placed  in  the  hole  in  the  grouiid 


'  I  do  not  think,  however.  that  the  Kamba  wonien  are  forbidden 
to  drill  fire,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Nandi,  whcre  firemaking;  i^  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  the   men».      IloUis,   The   Nandi,   p.    85- 

-  See  I\  .Sartori,  Über  das  Hauopfer,  Zoitschr.  t.  Ktlm.  1898. 
p.    1    ff. 
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Tliis  is  similarly  intended  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  owner,  espe- 
cially  to  increase  bis  flocks. 

W^hen  the  men  have  finished  their  work  on  the  framework 
of  the  hut  and  before  the  vvomen  may  begin  covering  the  roof, 
the  ovvner's  bow  is  hung  up  on  the  wall  and  also  »the  wife's  bow», 
i.  e.  the  hast  sack  in  which  she  carries  the  products  of  the  field. 
This  is  a  rather  interesting  detail,  probably  a  very  old  custom, 
which  confirms  to  some  extent  the  idea  that  the  Akamba  are 
originally  a  hunting  people,  during  which  stage  of  their  history 
the  bow  was  ot  course  the  man's  most  important  possession,  but 
during  which  the  woman  certainly  began  to  be  occupied  with 
some  primitive  agriculture  or  at  least  contributed  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  by  coUecting  edible 
wild   plants. 

Before  the  hut  is  covered,  a  fire  is  also  made  in  it  for  the 
hrst  time.  Similarly  all  iron  tools,  such  as  axes,  knives,  etc.  must 
be  left  outside  the  hut  before  this  is  done.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hut  will  be  cold  and  draughty  if  there  are  iron  objects  in  it 
before  it  has  been  covered. 

Hobley  teils  how,  when  a  new  village  is  founded,  the  owner 
walks  around  it  with  an  amulet  in  his  hand,  »and  it  is  believed 
that  wild  animals,  leopards,  lions  etc.  will  not  enter  it»\ 

The  first  food  that  is  eaten  in  the  new  home,  if  the  latter  is  to  be 
good  in  the  future,  should  be  Eleusine  porridge  {^giJiia).  The 
husband  eats  first,  then  the  wife,  and  then  the  children.  Some  is 
also  thrown  on  the  floor  as  an  offering  to  the  aimu.  This  is  thus 
another  example  of  the  great  part  that  Eleusine  plays  in  rites  and 
also  an  additional  fact  showing  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  grain 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  East  Africa. 

Finally,  when  the  hut  is  ready  and  the  inhabitants  have 
moved  in,  the  man  and  his  wife  must  have  ritual  coitus  during 
the  second  night.  Before  this,  however,  the  previously  mentioned 
■eating  of  ^gima  must  have  taken  place.  If  the  husband  tries  to 
have  connection  with  his  wife  before  this,  she  always  refuses,  and 
if  in  spite  of  this  he  succeeds  in  getting  his  way,  she  throws  away 
all  the  cords  she  has  got  ready  for  the  work  with  the  hut,  and 
makes  new  ones.     Before  they  have  eaten  the  ^giina  porridge  the 


^   C.   V.   Hobley,   Kamba  protective  magic,   Man    19 12,  p.  5. 
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husband    nuist  not  havc  comicction   witli   ;iny  otlier  uoiiiau   either, 
but   must  observe  com[)letc  sexual  C(jntiiience. 

In  connection  with  these  cercmonies  it  maj'  be  mentioned 
hnally  tliat  when  a  stranger  comes  on  a  visit  to  a  village.  the)' 
are  careful  to  see  that  he  goes  out  the  same  way  as  hc  canic  in. 
It  has  happened  to  the  author  niore  than  oncc  that  when,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  a  hut,  he  has  tried  to  take  a  short  cut  over 
sonie  broken-down  part  of  the  fence,  he  has  been  called  back  and 
asked   to  go  back  by  the  proper  entrance  througii   w  hich   he  canie. 

Hutbuilding  for  the  medicine  man.  The  building  of  a 
medicine  nian's  hut  offers  a  number  of  variations  froni  that  of  an 
ordinär}'  hut.  W'e  have  already  touched  on  this  on  {).  257. 
Everyone  who  livcs  in  the  district  takes  part  in  the  work.  Refore 
the  work  is  begun  the  old  women  (of  the  v'i'^;//^)  dance  the /';///>i'/ 
on  the  place  where  the  hut  is  to  be  built,  and  the  young  i:)eople 
perform  their  dances.  The  old  men  and  women  who  have  a  long 
way  to  go  home  sleep  at  the  place  during  the  night  so  as  to  be 
able  to  begin  the  building  work  early  the  next  morning.  The 
youths  bring  up  the  materials  and  the  atiim^a  erect  the  framework 
of  the  hut,  after  which  the  women  cover  it.  Only  the  old  ones, 
those  of  the  ri'zama,  may  cover  the  highest  part  and  the  part 
nearcst  the  ground,  the  middle  part  is  done  b}-  the  »small»  women 
(ila  mm),  i.  c.  those  who  occupy  a  subordinate  position  at  the 
bringing  of  sacrifices  up  to  the  sacrificial  places.  These  women 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  hut  during  the  work.  The  posts  on 
wliich  the  medicine  man's  apparatus,  his  divinatory  bag,  medicines, 
etc.  are  to  hang  are  made  of  a  special  kind  of  wood  {niujm^gi). 
The\-  must  be  put  in  their  places  b\-  the  atunna  of  the  n'zania. 
The  woik  must  be  completed   in   one  da\'. 


Although  the  Akamba  are  a  settled  people  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  impulsiveness  of  the  nomad  with  regard  to  oft-recurring 
changes  of  habitation.  It  is  ver)-  common  for  them  to  live  only 
a  fcw  ycars  at  the  same  place  and  then  move.  The  causes  for 
this  Vary,  but  the  most  important  and  most  common  are  of  a 
supcrstitious    nature.      When    misfortunes    occur    again    and   again 
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and  nolhing  eise  seems  to  be  of  ain'  use,  they  tiy,  on  the  advice 
of  the  medicine  man  or  on  their  own  initiative,  to  escape  from 
these  by  changing  their  dwelling-place.  In  this  way  a  family  may 
move  incessantly  from  place  to  place.  It  is  in  particular  repeated 
deaths  or  infectious  disease  among  human  beings  or  cattle  that 
they  try  to  escape  from,  or  if  the  cattle  do  not  seem  to  get  on 
well  generally  or  the  children  to  grow  up  well,  etc.  If  the  wife 
turns  out  to  be  barren,  the  medicine  man  may  prescribe  a  re- 
moval  to  another  place  as  a  remedy. 

If  a  man  has  several  wives,  he  first  builds,  at  the  removal, 
the  »great»  wife's  hut.  If  the  »small»  wife's  hut  were  built  first, 
it  might  hurt  the  »great»  one,  who  has  then  to  get  her  hut  within 
a  special  enclosure. 

When  a  wife  becomes  a  widow  and  then  perhaps  wishes  to 
move  to  her  married  son,  she  must  not  live  in  his  hut,  for  that 
might  injure  her  on  account  of  the  sexual  relations  between  the 
son  and  his  wife.  But  after  a  specialist  in  ceremonial  purification, 
a  mntumHx  zoa  ^ondm,  has  been  called  in  and  has  drawn  a  groove 
in  the  ground  and  sprinkled  it  with  ^ondm,  she  may  build  a  hut 
for  herseif  on  the  other  side  of  the  groove.  Although  she  thus 
may  not  live  in  the  son's  hut,  she  can,  ho\\ever,  visit  it  as  much 
as  she  likes. 


Generally  there  is  rather  good  order  and  cleanliness  in  a  Kamba 
hut.  The  wife  sweeps  every  morning  with  a  besom  iuOhaw)  made 
of  pliant  twigs.  Sweepings,  remains  of  the  previous  day's  meals, 
such  as  the  spadices  of  maize,  and  droppings  of  goats  and  sheep 
are  swept  up  in  a  goatskin  and  thrown  out  over  the  hedge  around 
the  cattle  craal.  For  this  refuse  there  is  a  special  place  called 
uiimda  (pl.  ndnndd).  If  one  comes  across  a  hut  that  is  untidy  it 
is  in  most  cases  because  the  wife  is  ill  and  has  no  daughters  big 
enough  to  help  her  with  the  work. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the  hut  may  never  be 
swept,  namely  when  the  man  is  away  on  important  tasks,  such 
as  hunting  big  game,  or  when  he  is  on  a  campaign  for  stealing 
cattle  (for  the  observances  about  sweeping  the  hut  for  a  certain 
clan  See  p.    124). 
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AlthoLigh  they  ti)-  in  this  \\a\'  to  keep  thc  liiit  tidy,  there 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  often  niuch  to  be  desired  in  the  \va\' 
of  cleanliness  in  the  cattle  ciaal.  Outsidc  tlie  village,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fairly  clean,  and  one  seldom  sees,  for  instance, 
human  excrement,  provided  there  are  no  small  children  in  the  place 

A  few  metres  froni  the  hut  are  situated  the  storehouses 
[ikunibi)^  of  whicli  there  are  2 — 4  to  each  hut,  thus  one  for  cach 
wife.  The\-  are  about  the  height  of  a  man,  of  the  same  type  as 
the  duelling  huts,  although  more  lightly  and  airil\-  constructed  than 
these.  Underneath  theni  there  is  a  low  pile-work,  so  that  thc 
floor,  which  is  made  of  sticks,  shall  be  a  few  decimetres  above 
thc  ground.  Here  food  is  kcpt  in  calabashes  and  in  the  big 
wicker  baskets  {kii^ga).  In  big  families  the  young  unmarried  men 
{anqkd)  also  use  thc  provision-sheds  as  sleeping-places.  To  protect 
the  storehouses  against  white  ants  and  other  injurious  insects 
ashes  are  sometimes  strewn  round  them.  Thc  big  wicker  baskets 
are  plastered  with  cow-dung  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  Kikumbuliu  the  storehouses,  which  are  there  callcd  kt\s2ii)iba, 
are  situated  in  the  fields,  and  when  the  crops  are  about  to  ripcn, 
they  are  inhabited,  usuall}'  by  young  girls,  who  keep  watch  against 
baboons,  wild  boars  and  porcupines.  The  girls  live  here  entirely 
during  this  time  and  do   thcir  own   cooking. 

3.     Home  life. 

Life  in  the  \illage  begins  at  da}'break,  when  the  cocks  bcgiii 
to  crow  and  solitary  dogs  to  bark.  The  huts  remain  closed  for 
a  littlc  while,  but  soon  the  first  of  their  inmates  are  seen,  the 
women  going  to  milk  the  cows.  Those  who  get  up  last  are  the 
)()uiig  pcoplc,  especially  if  they  ha\c  danced  a  good  part  of  thc 
night,  in  which  case  they  are  very  out  of  sorts  and  sleepy.  When 
thc  niilking  is  finished,  the  cattle  are  driven  out  to  graze  by  the 
bo3's,   who  takc  turns  in   watching  tlicm. 

In  thc  cvcning  the  natives  go  to  bed  between  9  and  10 
o  clock,  prctty  soon  aftcr  the  cvening  mcal.  They  like  to  talk 
for  a  little  while,  and  perhaps  some  begin  to  dance.  At  this  time 
the  girls  often  Imitate  some  of  their  friends  who  dance  in  some 
Strange  way.  They  are  good  iniitators  and  thcir  Performances  pro- 
duce  a  good  laugh. 
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Wc  know  already  that  the  inuimma,  the  paterfamilias,  is  the 
liead  of  bis  family.  He  is  possessor  of  everything,  and  if  a  mar- 
ried  son  is  living  at  home,  he  is  considered  to  own  even  the  latter's 
wife.  It  is  thus  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  man  say:  »My  wife  is 
not  mine,  she  belongs  to  my  father).  If  the  young  man  cannot 
make  his  wife  obey  —  it  happens  sometimes  that  she  refuses  to  do 
the  work  he  gets  her  ■ —  he  complains  to  his  father,  and  respect  for 
him  is  then  sufficient  to  produce  obedience.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  young  woman  persists  in  her  defiance,  she  gets  a  thrashing 
from  the  old  man,   and   then  she  soon  gives  in. 

Family  \'\^q  is  on  the  whole  very  cahn,  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  man  chastises  his  wife  corporally  if  she  has  deserved  this. 
He  does  not,  however,  hke  to  do  this  out  of  doors,  as  this  would 
furnish  amusement  for  his  neighbours  at  his  expense.  He  waits 
instead  until  she  comes  home  from  the  fields  in  the  evening.  Then 
it  may  happen  that  she  gets  a  good  thrashing.  Then  man  takes 
the  nearest  weapon,  for  instance  a  firebrand  from  the  hearth,  and 
is  not  too  careful  with  his  blows. 

Such  intermezzos  are  not,  however,  common,  and  one  must 
not  conckide  from  them  that  the  Kamba  woman  has  a  very  sub- 
ordinate  and  oppressed  position,  at  least  she  does  not  consider  it 
so  herseif.  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  well-meaning  missionaries 
eagerly  depicting  to  the  women  their  hard  lot,  and  they  were 
completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  them.  To  cut  this  matter  short, 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  Chap.  XIV.  5 
and  adding  that  the  elderly  women  and  usually  the  mothers  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,  not  only  within  the  family  but  also  in  general 
atTairs.  I  know  for  instance  several  cases  from  Machakos  where 
ihe  husband  gave  the  rupees  he  earned  by  selling  skins  to  the 
merchants  in  the  Indian  bazaar  to  his  wife  for  safe  keeping  and 
then  went  to  her  each  time  he  needed  money.  And  examples 
have  been  given  on  p.  235  of  how  the  woman  can  often  make 
her  husband  do  much  by  trickery  and  can  rule  over  him  ^. 

The  Kamba  wife  is  seldom  lazy  but  is  always  seen  busy. 
Even  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  fields  she  finds  time  to  do 
something    useful,    plaiting  a  bast  sack  or  chewing  fibre  for  mak- 

^  Cf,  B.  Gutmann,  Die  Frau  bei  den  Wadschagga,  Globus  1907, 
a  treatise  that  also  applies  in  many  respects  to  the  Akamba  and  cer- 
tainly   lo   several   East   African  tribes. 
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ing  cords.  If  she  has  a  youn<;  chikl,  she  carries  it  witli  her  every- 
where  on  her  back,  and  when  it  has  grown  a  Httle,  onc  can  see 
it  sitting  at  tiie  top  of  a  bündle  of  wood  that  the  nioiher  has 
collected  and  is  carrying  honie  on  her  back.  It  is  reniarkable 
how  these  small  niites  know  how  to  liokl  fast  and  how  tlicy  can 
slcep  undisturbed  during  the  niother's  vvork.  When  there  are 
daughters,  they  help  to  carry  their  young  brothers  and  sistcrs,  and 
one  often  sees  little  girls,  not  yet  ten  years  old,  struggling  around 
with  the  smallest  of  the   family  on   their  backs. 

Rabies  arc  carried  in  a  Ugcty  a  rectangular  picce  of  skin,  fitted 
aitli  Straps.  It  is  made  by  the  father  of  the  family  himself  out 
of  a  calfskin  and  is  usually  adorned  with  a  row  of  cowrie  sheils. 
The  calf  must  not  have  died  a  natural  death  —  that  would  ob- 
viously  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  child  —  although  apart 
from  this  the  Akamba  make  use  of  both  the  flesh  and  skin  01 
animals  that  have  died  from  natural  causes.  The  vvomen  do  not 
allow  anyone  to  step  over  a  Ugo>^.  The  child  might  then  get 
diarrh^ea. 

Ihe  Ugoi  is  evil-smelling  and  dirty,  but  ncvcrtheless  a  very 
prccious  and  important  possession,  on  which  the  futurc  welfarc  of 
the  child  depends  to  a  great  cxtent.  There  are  some  that  dcscend 
from  one  gencration  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for  an  cthtio- 
graphical  collector  to  buy  the  garment;  the  women  will  not  part 
from  it  on  any  conditions,  not  even  for  the  highest  conceivable 
prices,  such  as  a  cow,  and  the  suggestions  I  made  with  regard  to 
this  wcre  always  received  with  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.  If  it  were  sold  the  child  would  surely  die.  Nor  will 
a  mothcr  Icnd  her  'ggoi  to  any  oiher  woman,  not  even  to  any  of 
her  co-wives. 

As  is  often  to  be  seen  among  Negro  tribes,  the  Kaniba  child- 
ren  are  suckled  by  their  mothers  for  an  unusually  long  time,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  cliildren  who  have  long  since  learned  to 
walk,  even  those  who  are  certainly  6- -J  j'ears  old,  to  run  evcry 
now  and  then  to  their  mother  and  suck  her  breast.  To  wean 
children  they  rub  the  breasts  with  the  bitter  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  the  aloes  grovving  on   the  steppes. 

Suckling  with  covv's  milk  and  with  a  tcat  occurs.  A  picce 
of  skin  is  stretched  over  the  opcning  of  a  calabash  boltlc  and 
a  hole  made  in  the  skin   with  a  nail. 
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Small  children  are  kept  very  clean  and  washed  every  day  all 
over  the  body  with  cold  vvater.  When  they  grovv  up,  they  have 
to  look  after  themselves  with  regard  to  this,  and  as  they  crawl 
about  a  good  deal  on  the  ground  playing,  they  are  often  exceed- 
ingly  dirty.  When  there  is  a  chance,  as,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  a  stream  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  Uke,  however,  to  bathe. 
The  girls  rarely  negiect  to  do  this  when  they  go  to  the  river  to 
fetch    water. 

The  boys  sometimes  quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other,  as  is 
the  custom  of  boys  all  over  the  world.  The  games  can  easily 
pass  into  fights,  which  are  sometimes  carried  on  according  to 
certain  rules  and  are  preceded  by  a  sort  of  challenge.  When 
two  boys  quarrel,  one  says  to  the  other:  »Spit,  and  I  shall  do 
away  with  your  expectoration  {tzvila  mata,  m6ala72XD)\i>  If  the 
other  accepts  this  challenge  and  spits  in  front  of  his  Opponent, 
the  latter  obliterates  the  saliva  with  his  foot.  The  gauntlet  is 
then  thrown  down  and  taken  up  and  they  begin  to  belabour  each 
other  with  their  fists  or  with  sticks.  The  quarrel  is  often  accom- 
panied  by  insulting  words  such  as  ant-eater  {hinia),  dog  (stj/u), 
hyena  {mbiU),  wart-hog  {'ggc)  or  snake  {nzoTiO).  Stronger  expres- 
sions  are:  »Your  mother  is  a  witch»  {viwcenvi  ni  m?aoi),  »Your 
father  is  a  thief»  {nau  m  h'gcsi)  or  »Your  whole  family  consists 
of  thieves»  {inbai  mkiu  wndd  ni  i^cBi).  A  common  term  of  abuse 
is  to  call  someone  a  Kikuyu,  which  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  Akamba  have  a  considerably  higher  opinion  of  themselves 
than  of  this  allied  tribe.  When  a  Kikuyu  comes  to  a  Kamba 
village,  it  may  even  happen  that  small  boys  put  on  an  air  of 
superiority  towards  him.  Such  expressions  as  »Your  mother  has 
run  away  from  her  husband!»  or  »You  are  a  sheep,  accumbens 
matri!»  {we  üoiidu,  ivHindaa  na  mwcenvtiY  are  still  more  offen- 
sive. 


^  M.  Merker,  Die  Masai,  p.  iio,  teils  hovi^  the  Masai  youths  use 
similar  offensive  terms  of  abuse:  accumbens  matri,  accumbens  sorori, 
acc.  patri  (used  by  young  girls  to  each  other).  etc.  Similar  insulting 
expressions  are  especially  met  with  among  Orientais  or  peoples  Stan- 
ding under  Arab-Mohammedan  influence.  Vide  O.  Stoll,  Das  Geschlechts- 
leben   in   der   Volkerpsychologie,    p.    767  ff. 


Chapter  XX\'.     Weapons. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Wataita  and  the  Wanyika  tribcs,  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Akamba  the  bow  is  the  principal  weapon.  In 
hand-to-hand  fighting  they  use  swords.  They  have  never  used 
spears  and  shields;  the  lattcr  are  found  onl\-  in  exceptional  cases 
among  African  tribes  that  use  bows. 

The  bow  {utä)  is  the  usual  Käst  African  type\  the  Kthi- 
opian  bow  according  to  Frobenius'',  or  the  straight-staved  bow, 
as  Eric  von  Rosen,  from  another  point  of  view,  graphically  calls 
this  form,  because  the  stave,  before  the  string  is  fixcd  on,  is 
straight^.  The  stave  of  the  Kamba  bow  is  round,  thickest  in 
the  middle  and  narrowing  unifornil}'  at  both  ends,  which  end  in 
points  {tubia).  It  is  relatively  short,  about  1.20 — 1.30  metres.  The 
largest  bow  I  have  secn,  1.56  inetres  long  and  with  a  diameter 
at  the  middle  of  2.3  cm.,  is  in  niy  collection  and  has  belonged 
to  an  elephant  hunter.  The  string  {ua)  is  made  of  sinews  {hla*igu), 
two  rather  narrow  cords  of  sinew  twined  together  into  one.  It  is 
fixed  about  five  centimetres  from  the  points  and  is  sometimes 
supported  by  a  piece  of  leather  placed  above  or  below  it;  this 
picce  of  leather  is  put  on  the  stave  in  a  fresh  condition,  so  tiiat 
when  it  has  dried  and  contractcd,  it  is  imnioveably  attaclicd  like 
a  ring  round  it.  At  one  place  uhere  the  string  is  fastened  a 
l)iece  of  superfluous  string  is  usually  bound  round  the  bow;  this  is, 
however,  so  short  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  reserve  string  in  case 
the  bow-string  breaks.  They  usually  have  instead  an  extra  string 
or  some  sinews   in   the  ([uiver. 


'   F.    J<atzel,    Die   Afrikanischen   liögen.      Abhaiuil.    d.    Sachs.    Ges. 
der   \Vis.senschaften    1891,    p.    304. 

-    L.     F'robenius,    .Skizze  der  Bogenforschung  in   Kullurtypen   aus 
Westsudan,    Petermanns   .Mitteil.    19 10,    p.    166. 

^   E.    von    Rosen,    Träskfolkct,   p.    176. 
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The  bows  used  for  elephant  hunting  seem  often  to  be  larger 
than  the  bows  for  fighting,  but  for  the  most  part  the  sanie  bow 
is  used  for  both  hunting  and  fighting.  The  bows  used  by  half- 
grown  boys  for  shooting  birds  are  smaller,  and  smallest  of  all,  of 
course,  are  the  toy  bows  of  the  small  boys.  In  the  dance  musia 
bows  of  medium  size  are  also  used,  which  the  youths  carry  in  their 
hands  and  which  are  tightly  bound  with  wire  and  have  their  ends 
adorned  with  metal  beads.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  bows 
are  not  used  to  shoot  with. 

The  bows  are  made  of  several  different  species  of  trees,  such 
as  kiOan  (Dombeya),  mtitu6a  (Turneraceae)  or  mwau.  They  are 
made  from  the  thicker  branches  as  well  as  from  bigger  pieces  of 
wood.  The  latter  variety  is,  however,  considered  the  best,  be- 
cause  they  do  not  contain  pith  {munp).  This  of  course,  makes 
the  bow  weaker,  and  especially  on  military  expeditions,  when  the 
natives  sometimes  go  very  far  from  home  and  have  little  prospect 
of  getting  hold  of  another  bow,  it  is  important  that  the  one  they 
have  taken  with  them  should  be  strong  and  reliable.  For  without 
their  bows  the  Akamba  are  pretty  helpless  in  battle. 

The  tools  used  in  making  the  bows  are  the  axe  and  knife. 
To  make  them  pliable  they  are  rubbed  many  times  with  fat  and 
held  over  fire.  No  special  bow-frame  is  used,  but  the  Operation 
is  carried  out  slowly  by  hand.  When  it  is  ready,  it  is  polished 
with  rough  leaves,  among  others  those  of  the  plants  kttc^i  (Cordia), 
mu'pitu  or  mukn  (also  called  >ku).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
government  stations  they  also  use  for  this  purpose  sandpaper, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  Indian  bazaar. 

When  a  branch  is  taken  as  the  material  for  a  bow,  they 
make  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  also  form  the  lower  point  of 
the  bow,  i.  e.  it  is  always  held  downward  when  shooting.  I  have 
not  Seen  this  fact  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but 
it  is  probably  in  practice  in  other  parts  although  it  has  escaped 
attention.  It  also  appears  as  if  even  investigators  who  give  de- 
tailed  descriptions  of  bows  often  neglect  to  observe  the  method 
of  their  manufacture,  a  point  that  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
E.  von  Rosen,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  making  of  bows  in  his  previously  mentioned  work  on  the 
Batwa  in  the  papyrus  swamps  of  Lake  Bangveolo. 

The    Akamba    even    distinguish    the  two  ends  of  the  bow  by 
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different  nanics,   as  thcy  call   the  uppcr  end   mbia  la  mujna  {mujria 
'end,    top'),  and  the  lower  one  mlna  la  ^tina  {>ima    bottom,  base'). 


f/ 


■11 


Fig.    127.      Kiiniba   arrows. 
I.   Arrow  rubbed  wiih   poison,   bound   with   skin.      2.   Arrow  without 
poison   a — c.     Variations  in  the  shape  of  the  arrow  heads.   V2  nat.  size. 


The  bow   is  in  some   vvays  the   Akamba's  niost  important  pos- 
session,   for  with  it  tiiey  can,  as  they  express  it  themselves,  procure 
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cattle  and  wives,  either  by  plundering  expeditions  or  hunting,  in 
the  latter  case  especially  by  elephant  hunting,  for  the  sake  of 
ihe  ivory.  For  this  reason  tiie  bow  is  submitted  to  ritual  treat- 
ment,  so  as  to  bestow  strength  upon  it,  and  then  certain  rules  of 
taboo  are  connected  with  it,  so  that  it  shall  not  lose  its  strength. 
Thus  to  give  good  luck  to  a  new  bow  a  bird  is  shot  —  the  species  does 
not  matter  —  and  its  blood  is  smeared  on  the  ends,  middle  and 
string  of  the  bow.  In  the  hut  the  bow  has  its  place  by  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  bed.  If  on  any  occasion  it  has  been  left  behind 
outside  the  village,  its  owner  may  not  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse 
as  long  as  it  is  away.  The  same  thing  applies  in  such  a  case  to 
the  Akamba's  second  most  important  possession,  their  cattle:  when 
they  are  away,  as  for  instance  when  they  are  grazing  on  an  out- 
lying  farm,  intercourse  is  also  forbidden.  And  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  transgression  of  this  custom  the  cattle  must  be  sprinkled 
with  'gondiii.  before  they  can  come  in  to  the  village  again,  so  the 
bow  has  to  be  purified  in  the  same  way.  It  is  curious  that  the 
'gondui  that  is  used  for  this  is  prepared  by  a  child  that  is  not  yet 
circumsized,  the  only  occasion  I  have  heard  of  when  the  purifica- 
tory  substance  is  prepared  by  a  child.  One  of  the  herbs  used  is 
ndata-kiöumbu. 

The  Akamba  arrows  are  rather  small,  on  the  average  0.60 
■ — 0.65  centimetres  long.  Those  used  for  hunting  and  fighting 
(mnsta)  have  shafts  of  wood,  exceedingly  even  and  finely  con- 
structed  (fig.  127).  To  make  certain  that  they  are  quite  straight 
the  maker  holds  them  in  front  of  him,  shuts  one  eye  and  glances 
along  the  shaft.  Like  the  bows  they  are  finally  polished  by  being 
rubbed  with  rough  leaves.  Trees  and  bushes  suitable  for  making 
arrows  are  viukxvcvo,  miikaka  (Croton  sp..^),  mualika,  imikutu  and 
niiSwua  (Verbenaceae.?).  At  the  somewhat  widened  back  end  of 
the  shaft  there  is  the  notch  for  the  bow-string  {mbal}o)  and  above 
this  there  is  a  narrow  ring  of  leather  or  thick  sinew,  to  prevent 
Splitting.  For  the  same  reason  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is 
somewhat  widened.  For  greater  safety  the  shaft  is  also  bound 
round  its  upper  end  with  sinews,  which  are  cheued  until  they  are 
quite  soft.  The  arrows  have  three  guiding  feathers,  and  great 
importance  is  attached  to  having  stiff  feathers.  They  use 
i:)referably  feathers  of  birds  of  prey,  such  as  those  of  the  tjdei, 
the    secretary    bird    (Falco    serpentarius).      The}'    are  stuck  on   the 
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arrow-shaft  by  mcans  of  thc  gum  of  certain  trees  or  the  sap  of 
thc  root  of  iktiasi  m  nein  ((ilotiosa  sp.?),  and  for  greater  security 
they  are  also  boiind  fast  with  fine  hast  threads.  To  givc  tlie 
arrows  an  ornamental  appcaiance  the  lower  part  is  painted  with 
a  bcautiful  bright  red  coloiir.  This  is  now  often  bought  in  the 
Indian  shoj)s,  but  is  originally  a  natural  product,  being  made  of 
ibjit,  which  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  roots  of  kanolq,  thc  same 
plant  as  is  used  in  tattooing.  The  colouring  matter  is  mixed  to- 
gether  on  a  banana  leaf  or  somc  such  article  and  isspread  on  with  a 
stick.  To  strengthen  and  ornament  the  shaft  still  more  they  like 
to  bind  thc  shaft  abovc  thc  notch  as  well  and  also  up  towards  the 
Upper  cnd   with   hair   ftom   thc   lail   of  the  zebra  (»,c«^)  or  hartebeest 

In  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  arrow-shaft  there  is  fixed  the  deci- 
mctrc  long  woodcn  f(M-eshaft  (tilrnnzi),  which  in  its  cloven  end  holds 
the  head  itsclf  {>ni>iu).  To  prevent  Splitting  and  to  kcep  it  fast 
the  foreshaft  is  also  bound  at  the  front  with  sinews.  The  arrow 
hcads,  which  are  cut  out  of  a  thin  hammered-out  piece  of  iron  and 
then  ground  sharp,  are  triangulär,  all  of  the  same  type,  although 
the  indentations  at  the  base  vary  somewhat  in  size.  As  has  al- 
ready  been  described  in  conncction  with  the  clan  systcm,  they 
are  accustomed  to  cut  the  owner's  clan  mark  on  the  foreshaft.  The 
torcsliaft  is  intended  to  stick  in  the  object  aimed  at,  while  the 
shaft  falls  to  thc  ground  and  can  be  taken  up  again.  In  this  way 
the  arrow  is  prevented  from  Coming  out  of  the  wound  on  the 
game  during  its  fiight  through  the  weight  of  the  shaft  or  by  thc 
shaft   fastcning  in  the  thicket. 

In  the  Ikutha  district  I  found  arrows  with  heads  and  forcshafts 
of  iron,  in  one  piece,  just  as,  for  instancc,  among  the  Wapare. 
This  type  is  said  to  have  ([uite  recently  comc  into  use  among 
the   Akamba. 

The  Akamba  makc  thc  most  (ornamental  and  pcrhaps  also  thc 
best  balanced  arrows  I  have  sccn  among  the  sixteen  East  African 
tribcs  I  have  come  into  contact  w  ith.  They  are  littlc  masterpieces 
of  their  kind,  evcn  in  respect  of  tlicir  carcful  execution.  In  de- 
scriptions  of  travels  one  reads  many  expressions  of  admiration 
about  these  arrows.  »The  most  substantial  we  have  even  seen  in 
Africa»,  says  von  Höhnel,  for  instancc.  Weule  in  his  monograph 
on  thc  arrows  of  Africa  points  out  how  the  arrows  of  the  Akamba, 
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like  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Wataita  and  the  Wanyika,  are 
among  the  foremost  in  Africa  for  exact  workmanship  \  The  five 
Akamba  arrows  he  weighed  gave  an  average  weight  of  22  gr. 
with  a  difference  of  only  0.4  gr.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a 
very  small  material,  but  have  caused  me  to  weigh  some  of  my  own 
arrows  —  all  of  them  were  not  accessible  to  me  —  and  I  have 
found  that  21-8  gr.  was  the  average  weight  of  four  arrows  with 
their  points  bound  and  19  gr.  that  of  22  others  without  leather 
and  partly  with,  partly  without,  poison.  The  absolute  difference 
is,  however,  rather  large  for  my  arrows,  the  maximum  weight  is 
25  and  the  minimum  15  gr.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
the  arrows  come  from  different  makers. 

That  the  degree  of  careful  work  on  the  arrows  that  is  shown 
in  their  weight  is  by  no  means  accidental  and  meaningless  is 
shown  by  Weule.  Both  the  Akamba  and  the  Wataita  have  of  old 
a  reputation  as  good  archers,  and  because  of  this  they  enjoy 
the  respect  of  their  neighbours. 

I  have  nothing  of  interest  to  communicate  about  the  power 
of  Penetration  of  the  arrows,  but  the  natives  themselves  State  that 
many  of  them  could  shoot  through  the  Masai  shields  and  kill  the 
men  behind  them.  They  also  say  that  the  war  arrows  were  for- 
merly  larger  and  more  powerful  than  they  are  now,  with  points 
stiff  and  sharp  as  knife  blades. 

Arrows  of  the  kind  described  here  are  mostly  poisonous.  The 
arrow  poison  used  over  wide  Stretches  of  East  Africa  —  from 
Somaliland  and  Abyssinia  right  down  to  German  East  Africa  and 
still  farther  south  —  is  everywhere  the  same  and  is  made  out  of 
an  Acocanthera  species,  especially  A.  abyssinica,  which  in  Ukamba 
grows  sparsely  in  the  Machakos  district  as  well  as  here  and  there 
elsewhere  in  Ulu.  I  have  also  seen  it  a  few  miles  south  of  Nai- 
robi, and  it  is  found,  in  addition,  in  many  other  places  which  are 
situated  high".  It  is  not  found  in  East  Ukamba,  but  there  the 
natives  get  the  poison  by  barter  from  Ulu  or  from  the  Taita  or 
Giriama  country.  The  tree  is  called  by  the  Akamba  muÖax  and 
the  poison   iOai,  names  which  strongly  remind  one  of  the  Somalis' 


^  K.   Weule,  Der  Afrikanische  Pfeil,   Leipzig   1899,   p.    7. 
'   Of    the    distribution    of   the     Acocanthera  .species  see  F.   Stuhl- 
mann,  Beitr.    zur  Kulturgeschichte  von   Ostafrika,    p.    425. 
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zvabei  or  wabayo  —  which  is  made  partly  of  tlie  same,  partly  of 
a  closely-related  species  —  and  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  some 
sort  of  connection. 

To  prepare  the  poison  the  wood  of  the  Acocanthera  is  split 
into  small  bits,  which  are  boiled  for  8  to  lo  hours  in  a  covered 
jar  of  water.  Duriii<4  the  boilin^  the  iiiixture  is  stirred  from  tinie 
to  time.  Whcn  it  is  thought  that  all  the  goodness  has  been  boiled 
out  of  the  wood,  it  is  taken  out  and  the  [)oison  is  boiled  still 
morc.  W'hen  the  water  has  evaporated,  the  poison  lies  in  a  pitch- 
like,  dark  and  sticky  niass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  niake 
it    more    easy    to    manipulate    it    is  mixed  with  ashes  /\ 

and    formed  into  a  doiigh,   after  which   it  is  ready  for 
use.     It  nuist  not  be  kept  in  a  cold  and  damp  place. 

Those  who  work  with  the  poison  are  carcful  to 
sec  that  they  have  no  vvounds  on  their  hands.  With 
a  wooden  spatula,  kiHah^  (fig.  128),  it  is  smeared 
copiously  on  the  arrow-head  and  all  the  foreshaft.  So 
that  it  shall  keep  soft  it  is  bound  with  a  fine  strip 
of  skin  from  kids  or  small  antelopes  (fig.  127.  i).  The 
skin  is  made  thin  by  scraping  it  with  knives  and  is 
softened  by  being  drawn  repeatedly  over  the  back 
of  the  knife  and  being  worked  with  a  stone. 

The  quality  of  the  [)oison   varies  in  dififerent  pla- 

ces,    as    sometimes    other    ingredients   are  also  added      Fig.  128. 

to  the  pure  vegetable  poison.     A    man  who  was  con-  Woodenspa- 

sidered     to    prepare    unusually    strong    poison     added      ".  ^   °  ^", 

A        V  •  poison  on  the 

the    head    ot    a  snake  species.     Another  emment  spe-  arrows  with 

cialist  in  the  preparation  of  poison  gave  nie  the  follow-  i/^  nat.  size. 
ing  list  of  extra  ingredients  for  his  poison: 

Snake  heads  and  certain  poisonous  spiders  {iijbna-vibui)  and 
roots  of  the  plants  kilia  inbifj,  kalaniba  njta  and  kipui.  The  first 
of  these,  a  Yatropha  species,  and  one  of  the  most  important  plants 
the  Akamba  know  of,  wc  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of, 
and  we  perhaps  remember  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  used  for 
removing  the  embryo  (abortion).  kalainba  is  a  little  tree,  i — 2 
metres  high  (Apocynacea;  — -  thus  of  the  same  family  as  the  Aco- 
canthera), with   a  milky  sap,   bluish  grccn,  smooth  Icavcs  and  beau- 


^    <   kiiliahd     to    paiiit,    smear  . 
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tiful  purple-coloured  flovvers.  The  two  others  are  quite  unknown 
to  me. 

The  making  of  poison  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  certain  magic  observances  of  a  prohibitive 
nature  are  connected  with  it.  The  sexual  taboo  especially  is 
stringently  observed,  inasmuch  as  a  woman  may  not  even  be 
present  during  the  manufacture,  or  eise  the  power  of  the  poison 
would  be  destroyed^.  The  boiling  is  therefore  carried  out  pre- 
ferably  at  a  place  apart,  and  when  the  women  bring  food  to  the 
men  during  the  work,  it  is  put  down  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Further  the  arrow-poison  may  be  made  only  by  the  nz(sld  or 
the  atntma,  young  men  are  not  permitted  to  make  it.  When  I 
asked  my  boy  Kioko,  a  man  of  about  30  years  of  age,  to  show 
me  the  process,  which  he  knew,  he  refused,  saying  that  he  was 
too  young. 

I  have  not  been  succesful  in  finding  out  anything  about  the 
effect  of  the  Acocanthera  poison  —  it  is  known  that  it  aftects 
the  heart.  The  only  attempt  I  made  was  to  make  a  slight  cut 
on  the  leg  of  a  hen  and  smear  poison  on  the  wound.  The  hen 
refused,  however,  to  die  and  continued  to  look  for  food  quite 
calmly.  The  natives  are,  however,  very  much  afraid  of  the  poison 
and  State  that  big  game,  such  as  a  lion  or  a  leopard,  cannot  get 
far  after  a  well-aimed  shot.  Elephants,  on  the  other  band,  run 
for  miles  before  the  poison  takes  effect.  These  Statements  appear 
to  be  correct,  as  according  to  other  authors  middle-sized  antelopes 
die  after  a  few  minutes-.  The  poison  thus  has  a  very  strong 
effect. 

According  to  the  natives  the  poison  is  also  most  powerful 
when  it  is  warm,  i.  e.  just  after  it  is  made,  while  it  gets  weak 
with  time.  According  to  M.  Krause's  investigation  ^,  this  appears 
to    be    incorrect.     The    fact    of  the  matter  probably  is  that  when 


^  The  Wandorobo  are  also  very  careful  about  this,  as  I  know 
from  my  own  experience.  See  further  M.  Weiss,  Die  Völkerstämme 
im  Norden  Deutsch-Ost-Afrikas,  p.  396  and  M.  Merker,  Die  Masai, 
p.    246. 

^  M.    Weiss   op.   cit.   p.    397,   M.    Merker  op.   cit.   p.    247. 

^  See  further  M.  Weiss  op.  cit.  p.  396.  In  addition  there  have, 
of  course,  been  various  descriptions  of  this  and  other  African  arrow 
poisons. 
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the  poisoii  is  old  ;uul  consccjuentl}-  ilr\'  aiid  harcl,  il  dissoK-cs  inore 
slowly  in  the  wound,  and  so  thc  natixes  quite  naturally  conclude 
that  its  strcngth  has  decreased. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  caused  by  poisoned  anow  s  has  been 
touched  lipon   in  connection   witli   niedicinal   methods  (p.   312). 

From  the  arrows  used  for  hunting  big  game  \ve  pass  to  thc 
bird  arrows  {lau^^t,  pl.  inaugi),  vvhich  are  mostly  used  by  bo\s  and 
young  mcn.  Their  shafts  are  cut  from  reeds,  etc.  (among  others 
froni  njnoj^i^a  nla  viunccnd,  a  rathcr  large  Sonchus  species).  The}' 
are  not  so  careful  aboiit  the  feathering,  but  content  themselves 
witli  softer  feathcrs,  such  as  those  of  guinea-fowls'.  A  notch 
for  the  bowstring  is  made  in  the  reed  and  above  this  it  is  bound 
witli  thin  sinews  just  Hke  round  the  upper  end,  whcre  the  arrow- 
head  of  hard  wood  is  fixed  in.  Good  material  for  the  heads  of 
bird  arrows  is  furnished  by  the  miitti>'>a  (Turneracea.-),  the  straight, 
hard  branches  of  which  contain  but  httle  pitli.  There  are  several 
dififerent  kinds  of  arrowheads,  most  of  which  are  not  speciall\- 
characteristic  for  the  y\kamba,  but  are  met  with  over  great  parts 
of  \\^st  Africa.  The  simplest  kind  consists  of  a  straight,  pricker- 
Uke  head,  which  the  boys  sometimes  adorn  with  carvings,  probabl\- 
an  imitation  of  the  clan  marks  on  the  heads  of  the  real  arrows. 
Simple  developments  of  this  basic  form  are  siiown  in  b  and  c  in 
hg.  129.  Thc  four  short  sticks  fastencd  with  hast  in  c  {)jdafj) 
are  to  prevent  the  arrow  from  going  too  far  in  and  disappearing 
in  the  thick  grass  in  the  case  of  a  miss.  M  von  Rosen  has 
described  and  rcproduced  an  iron-headcd  arrow  with  a  similar 
arrangement,  a  little  cross-piece  of  wood,  from  the  Batwa  and 
several  tribes  round  Lake  Hangveolo'.  He  is  the  first  to  describe 
the  type,  which,  however,  is  certainly  found  as  a  bird  arrow  with 
a  wooden  point  hcrc  and  there,  at  least  in  East  Africa.  '{"hat  it 
has  escaped  attention  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  bird  arrows, 
u  hich  are  mostly  used  by  bo\'s,  often  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  investigator.  On  the  otlier  hand  thc  iron-headcd  arrows 
from  Bangveolo  are  probably  unit[ue  of  their  kind  and  iiave  th(^  cross- 
piece    evolved,  owing    to    the    loosc    nature    of   the    grounil.      Thc 

^  An  arrow  on  wliich  c^uiding  fcathers  liavc  not  yct  been  fixed  is 
ealled  nntliikn.  Tliis  word  thus  does  not  denote  a  special  kind  of 
arrow,    as  Hobley,    Akamba,    ]).    43    iniagines. 

^   E.   von   Kosen,    Träskfolket,   p.    186. 
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Fig   129   (a — c). 

Kamba  bird   arrows. 

^1»   rat.   size. 


type  may  very  well  have  de- 
veloped  from  a  bird  arrovv,  a 
supposition  that  is  suppor- 
ted  by  its  awl-like  head,  the 
other  Batwa  arrows  having 
heads  of  a  more  developed 
shape.  In  b  there  is  fixed 
at  the  base  of  the  head 
something  that  is  called 
nz(fpo,  consisting  of  four 
small  pegs  held  together  by 
cords  or  gum  and  designed 
to  give  the  arrow  a  greater 
possibility  of  hitting  the 
mark.  Another  well-known 
arrangement,  which  in  East 
Africa  has  probably  been 
carried  farthest  by  the  Wa- 
pare, who  use  clumsy  heads, 
is  to  have  a  pointed  piece 
of  trunk  with  thick,  cut-ofif 
side-branches. 

From  the  flat  head  of 
equal  thickness  it  is  very 
easy  to  pass  to  one  with 
simple  barbs  cut  out  here 
and  there  (r,  f)  and  then 
to  arrange  these  in  a  certain 
way  {a,  g).  When  perfectly 
arranged  we  have  the  barbs 
in  three  rows  {d).  This  form, 
however,  is  more  unusual. 
Sometimes  the  bird  arrows 
are  smeared  with  a  little 
poison,  as  seen  in  the  streaks 
on  a  and  d. 

As  is  seen  we  thus  easily 
get  a  pretty  good  typical 
series    of   our    bird     arrows. 
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Fig.    129   (d  — 2;). 
Kaniba  hinl  arrows.  '  ,.  luit.  si/c.    RikMiui-,  Kilui.  Cn 


luv.   I  2.  7.   I  4  — 19. 
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I  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  maintain  that  the  line  of 
developement  must  necessarily  have  been  the  one  indicated,  even 
though  one  must  admit  that  the  primitive  peoples  generally  go 
slowly  and  gradually,  if  they  have  to  look  after  themselves. 
But  such  a  thing  as  putting  ?ome  simple  barbs  on  an  arrow- 
head  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  result  of  a  direct  and  pri- 
mary    thought,    especially    in    districts  where  there  are  as  modeis 


Fig.    130.      Quiver  decoration   of  ostrich   feathers.      Vi   iiat.   size. 
Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli.   Inv.    12.    7.    7. 


numerous  plants  (Acacia  species  and  others)  with  thorns  of  various 
shapes,  which  catch  on  to  the  walker.  It  does  not,  however,  ne- 
cessarily follovv  from  this  that  these  barbed  wooden  arrow-heads 
must  have  come  from  thorns  of  plants  and  succeeded  these,  although 
this  is,  of  course,  possible.  C  V.  Hobley  thus  shovvs^  how  in 
some    of    the    arrovvs  of  the  Congo  pygniies   »a  long  tough   thorn, 


1    C.  V.   Hobley,   The   Evolution   of  the   arrow.    The  Journ.    of   the 
East   Africa   and   Uganda  Nat.   Hist.   Society,   vol.   III,    1913,    p.    33. 
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probably  froni  one  of  tlie  .Acacia  famil}-,  is  grafted  011  to  the  shaft», 
and  of  a  ccrtain  tj'pe  of  Kax'irondo  arrows  he  says  that  »it  is  belie- 
ved  to  niimic  an  acacia  thorn,  which  is  frequently  of  the  same  shape». 

The  arrows  are  kept  in  a  cylindrical  quiver  {fnakä)  made  of 
skin,  with  a  detachable  lid,  the  universal  type  in  these  parts.  It 
is  carried  in  a  leather  strap  over  the  Shoulder.  From  the  lid  therc 
often  han^y  down  a  couple  of  short  straps  fitted  with  cowr)-  sliclls. 
Just  as  among  othcr  tribcs  the)'  like  to  adorn  the  quiver  with 
black  ostrich  feathers,  fixed  with  a  bit  of  leatlicr  (tig.  130),  over- 
which  a  solitar}-  Ion«;  white  plunic  often  riscs.  In  the  hut  the 
quiver  has  its  place  on  a  bedpost. 

W'iiilc  shooting  arrows  both  eyes  are  kept  open.  The  arrow 
is  lield  between  the  index  and  the  long  finger.  When  shooting 
at  long  distances  the  arrow  is  not  aimed  directly  at  the  object, 
but  a  little  higher  u[),  or  eise  it  would  hit  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  object.  This  implies  that  the  shooter  understands  Ins  weapon 
well  and  gives  an  opportunity  to  note  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference  with  what  bow  one  is  shooting.  As  Weule 
shows^  a  man  who  shoots  with  his  bow  must  know  his  weapon 
as  well  as  a  soldier  knows  his  rifle  and  must  have  got  used  to 
his  bow. 

In  our  days  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  Akam- 
ba's  power  of  wielding  their  weapon,  as  they  have  too  little  occa- 
sion  to  exercise  it,  being  forbidden  to  hunt  by  the  government. 
M\-  experience  in  this  respect  does  not  agree  with  their  old  re- 
l)utation  as  good  shots.  I  have,  however,  seen  boys  shoot  pigeons, 
and  at  ten  metres'  distance  repeatedly  hit  a  fruit  the  size  of  a 
ball.  In  Hildebrandt's  time  the  bow  was  still  essential  for  the 
strugolc  for  existence  and  he  says  »that  at  a  distance  of  30  Steps 
a  good  siiol  hits  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  one's  fist  almost  e\er\- 
time-.>'    It  is  not  clear,  however,  if  he  is  referring  to  tlie  .'\kamba  hcre. 


Finally  we  comc  to  the  sword  {ii'hu).  This  is  of  the  usual 
ICast  African  type,  which  has  been  described  so  often  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do   it   here''.   I    mercl\-  wish   to  State  that  it   is  typ- 

'   Der   Afrikanische   Pfeil,   p.    6. 

-  Die   Wakamba,   p.   361. 

•■'   Vide   Ilildebrandt,   Die    W'akamba,   p.    363. 
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Fig.    131.     Kamba  sword.      Small 
and  not  so  typical;   worn   by  a 

young     man     '^/r,   nat.   size. 
Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv.  12.  7.  3. 


Fig.  132.  Club-shaped 

stick    to    carry   in   the 

band.     Vs   nat.  size.' 

Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli. 

Inv.    12.  7,  250. 


Fig    133. 

Club  with 
headofstone^ 
wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  skin. 
V4  nat.  size. 
Riks.  Ethn. 

Coli.  Inv. 
12.    7.    230. 
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ical  of  the  Kamba  sword  that  the  bladc  is  lonj^er  than  the  sheath 
{ndo).  It  is  carried  for  preference  liant^ing  in  a  strap  over  one 
Shoulder,  but  also,  as  amono  other  tribes,  in  a  belt  round  the 
waist  or  in  the  hand.  The  short  sword  reproduced  here  (fig.  131)  is 
not  a  really  typical  shape,  but  serves  more  as  an  ornament  and 
has  been  worn  by  a  young  man.  The  sheath  is  painted  with 
bright  red  ornamentation,  the  same  colour  as  is  used  for  the  ar- 
rows.  A  similar  colour  is  obtained  from  several  plants,  among 
others  from  the  bark  of  the  nnvc^a  (Mimosa  species),  which  is  put 
in  water. 

Before  leaving  the  weapons,  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said 
about  clubs.  As  is  well-known,  the  club  is  a  common  weapon 
in  East  Africa;  it  is  made  for  the  most  part  of  wood  and  is 
used  for  hitting  and  throwing.  The  Akamba,  hovvever,  do  not 
use  them,  and  I  have  not  had  any  confirmation  of  Hildebrandt's- 
Statement  about  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  many  objects  which  resemble  clubs,  but  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  dancing  accessories  or  as  a  kind  of  stick,  which  the  natives 
like  to  carry  in  their  hands  when  out  Walking.  That  many  ofthese 
objects,  which  we  might  take  to  be  clubs,  are  not  so  considered 
by  the  natives  themselves,  is  shown  by  their  language,  as  they 
are  certainly  often  called  nziima  'clubs',  but  just  as  often  ndata 
stick'.  So  much  is  certain,  that  they  are  not  used  in  fighting, 
and  at  most  they  may  be  used  for  an  occasional  throw  at  a  bird. 
The  type  of  these  dance-clubs  and  sticks  varies,  but  they  gene- 
rally  have  the  shape  of  a  pole  gracefuUy  cut  out  (fig.  132)  and 
are  often  adorned  with  artistically  twisted  metal  wire.  So  that  the 
wood  shall  get  a  fine  polish  it  is  rubbed  with  fat. 

A  real  club  of  an  interesting  type  is,  however,  found,  although 
ratlier  sparsely  among  the  Akamba.  Even  this,  however,  they  use 
onl\-  for  carr\'ing  in  their  hands  and  do  not  make  themselves, 
but  get  it  from  the  districts  on  the  south  slope  of  Kenia.  On  a 
very  narrow  wooden  shaft  is  placed  a  stone  head,  a  quartz  ball, 
surrounded  witli  some  wooden  splints,  and  then  the  whole  is  sewn 
over  with   a  piece  of  leather  (fig.  133). 

This  type  of  club  has  already  been  described  and  reproduced 
by    L.    Rütimeyer    from    tliree    specimens    in    the    ethnographical 
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coUections  at  Basle  University  ^  To  judge  from  the  reproductions 
these  are  quite  like  those  brought  by  nie  from  Ukamba.  They 
are  said,  however,  to  come  from  the  Ja-Luo  tribe  in  Kavirondo,  a 
Statement  that  I  cannot  of  course  dispute,  but  of  which  I  am 
doLibtful,  as  diiring  my  stay  in  the  Kavirondo  country  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  such  clubs-.  Rütimeyer  is,  in  addition,  of  the 
opinion  that  \ve  are  here  concerned  with  a  pre-historic  reUc,  a 
hammer,  but,  as  far  as  my  own  specimens  are  concerned,  I  can 
see  no  reason  at  all  to  believe  this.  It  is  true  that  I  have  only 
troubled  to  remove  the  casing  of  skin  on  one  of  my  stone  balls, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  knocked  together  recently  and  shows 
no  sign  of  wear,  which  it  ought  of  course  to  do  if  it  had  once 
been  used  as  a  tool.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Rütimeyer's  assump- 
tion  as  to  their  age  is  correct,  it  is  clear  from  my  specimens  that 
a  new  production  of  these  stone  balls  has  continually  taken  place 
or  has  at  least  taken  place  down  to  a  recent  time.  But  even  if 
one  has  to  deny  that  these  clubs  are  pre-historic  —  I  am  only 
speaking  for  my  own  specimens  —  they  are  still  exceedingly  in- 
teresting  and  even  rare.  As  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  known 
from  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  as  far  as  the  museums  are  con- 
cerned, even  the  great  Berlin  museum  appears  to  have  no  such 
club. 


1   L.   Rütimeyer,     Über     einige    altertümliche   afrikanische  Waffe 
und   Geräte   und   deren  Beziehungen  zur  Praehistorie.      Zeitschr.   f.  Ethn. 
191 1,   p.    240   ff. 

-  After  the  proofsheet  of  the  above  was  even  ready  Prof.  Rüti- 
meyer kindly  wrote  to  me  saying  that  he  bought  his  clubs  at  Old- 
ham's  in  London,  the  well-known  dealer  in  ethnographical  objects.  As 
mistakes  about  the  origin  of  objects  sold  in  this  way  occur  not  infre- 
quently  my  doubts  about  Kavirondo  as  the  locality  of  these  clubs  have 
been  further  strengthened. 


Chap.  XXVI.     Hunting. 

According  to  their  traditions  the  Akamba  were  originally  a 
hunting  people,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  support  the  truth  of 
this  tradition.  Thus  even  at  the  present  day  they  enjoy  a  very 
good  reputation  as  hunters  and  compete  with  the  professional 
hunting  peoples,  especially  the  Wandorobo,  for  the  honour  of  being 
considered  as  the  most  skilful  nimrods  in  these  parts  of  East 
Africa.  They  have  from  time  immemorial  devoted  themselves  to 
elephant  hunting  because  of  the  profit  attached  to  it,  and  these 
hunts  of  theirs  extended  not  infrequently  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Ukamba,  for  instance  as  far  as  the  poorly  watered  and  largely  un- 
inhabited  deserts  north  of  Kenia.  Nowadays,  however,  as  might 
be  expected,  hunting  is  of  subordinate  importance  compared  with 
agriculturc  and  cattle-rearing. 

Elephant  hunting.  The  preparations  for  a  hunt  for  elephants 
or  other  big  and  dangerous  game  and  the  rites  connected  with 
entering  upon  such  a  hunt  show  great  resemblances  to  the  pre- 
cautions  takcn  on  entering  upon  miUtary  and  plundering  exped- 
itions.  »Is  it  not  war  to  hunt  such  animals  as  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  buffalo  and  the  Hon?»  said  an  old  warrior  to  the 
author.  A  skilful  elephant  hunter  has  a  great  reputation,  and 
he  is  compared  to  a  victorious  leader  in  war.  For  both  bring 
wealth  home  with  them.  The  leaders  of  a  hunting  expedition  are 
also  usually  the  same  as  those  of  a  military  campaign  {aJuan?). 
We  niay  note  in  passing  that  this  agreement  between  the  ideas 
and  the  arrangenicnts  of  hunting  and  niilitar)'  expeditions  seenis 
to  exist  aniong  most  primitive  tribes  that  follow  these  pursuits  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  magic  rites  connected  witii  hunting 
and  war  are  also  often   identical  ^ 


1   This  view  is  propounded   and   developed  in  Hubert  and  Mauss' 
excellent  work  on   magic   in   the  Annöe  Sociologique,   vol.  VII,  p.  132  ff. 
Arch.Or.  L  indblom  3o 
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Elephant  hunting  is  usually  carried  on  by  a  number  of  men 
together.  The  hunting  party  {nznma  or  7nina  <  kusnnia  'to  hunt') 
is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  pojftd, 
the  open  place  in  front  of  a  village.  Several  neighbouring  faniilies 
have  a  pojnd  in  common. 

Before  the  expedition  is  begun,  as  before  a  military  campaign, 
the  natives  go  to  the  medicine  man  to  find  out  under  what  aus- 
pices  they  are  entering  upon  the  campaign.  A  beer-party  is  also 
held  with  its  accompanying  sacrifices^  to  Mulungu,  i.  e.  the  aimu,  the 
ancestral  spirits,  amid  prayers  for  a  successful  result.  On  such 
occasions  they  sacrifice  especially  to  some  deceased  famous  hunter. 
Such  a  man  is  usually  buried,  like  other  eminent  men,  at  the  foot 
of  a  wild  figtree  where  sacrifices  are  made.  If  any  unfavourable 
omen  is  met  on  the  way  home  from  the  place  of  sacrifice,  they 
go  back  there  and  sacrifice  again.  After  a  successfully  concluded 
hunt  thankofiferings  were  similarly  presented  to  Mulungu. 

When  a  hunting  party  marched  out  it  consisted  to  some  ex- 
tent  of  young  men  who  were  about  to  make  their  first  attempt 
at  hunting.  These  inexperienced  beginners  had,  the  day  before 
the  beginning  of  the  march,  to  present  the  old  experienced  hunters 
and  leaders  with  beer  and  an  ox  as  a  treat. 

From  the  medicine  men  the  hunters  procured  abundance  of 
things  to  bring  good  luck  in  hunting,  such  as  powder  to  rub  on 
the  bow  and  bowstring,  to  increase  their  certainty  of  aim,  and 
medicine  to  rub  on  their  eyes,  to  sharpen  their  vision.  Once  when 
I  went  out  elephant  hunting  with  the  Akamba  they  poured  a  sort 
of  powder  in  the  barrel  of  my  rifle.  The  leader  on  that  occasion 
brought  with  him  a  talisman  consisting  of  sticks  fastened  together, 
which  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  enticing  the  elephants  out. 
Just  as  on  military  expeditions  the  leaders  also  had  raagic  medi- 
cine, which  prevented  the  animals  from  running  away,  even  so  that 
if  they  are  shot  on  one  side,  they  shall  then  kindly  turn  the  other! 
Hobley  describes"  how  the  old  elephant  hunter  Sulu  carried  about 
his  person  charms  and  medicines  of  various  kinds:  to  ensure  game 
being  seen,  to  make  the  hunter  shoot  straight,  to  let  him  get  the 
beast  he  wishes  and,  if  he  approaches  a  fierce  animal,  not  to  be 
attacked  by  it. 

^  kiiiimm  kipa'ggoua   'to   deliver  sacrifices'. 

'   C.   V.   Hobley,   Kamba  protective  magic,   Man    19 12,   p.    4. 
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This  idea  that  religion  and  magic  are  part  of  the  necessary 
preparations  for  hunting  or  military  expcditions  in  oider  to  ensure 
success  is  a  fact  that  appHes  to  all  mankind. 

As  has  bcen  mcntioned,  during  such  hunting  expeditions  the 
natives  oftcn  travel  very  far  fiom  their  native  district  or  the  near- 
est  cultivated  place.  If  theie  is  a  good  supply  of  game,  they 
construct  a  sort  of  headquarters,  consisting  of  simple  huts.  This 
work  is  carried  out  by  the  novices,  who  are  treating  in  rather  a 
bullying  vvay.  They  have  to  do  all  the  menial  work,  chop  the 
\v<K)d  and  cook  the  food.  They  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  the 
huts,  but  sleep  outside.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  support  the  idea 
that  this  sleeping  on  the  ground  is  of  a  ritual  character,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  novices  during  the  Initiation  rites.  When  the  hunt  is 
taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  headquarters,  one  of 
them  stays  at  home  and  cooks  the  food. 

As  a  ruie  novices  are  not  allowed  to  go  alone  to  shoot  at 
an  elephant,  even  if  the  opportunity  seems  to  be  a  very  favourable 
one,  but  if  they  discover  an  animal,  they  have  to  report  it  to  the 
leaders.  The  Intention  of  this  is  presumably  to  prevent  them,  in 
their  inexperience,  from  disturbing  or  frightening  the  animals  away. 
On  the  other  band  many  of  the  recruits  are  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  huge  pachyderms,  which  they  see  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  they  tremble  and  feel  anything  but  inclined  to 
attack  them. 

A  person  who  has  not  been  -present  beforc  when  an  elephant 
or  rhinoceros  has  bcen  killed  may  not  go  up  and  look  at  one  of 
these  animals  before  its  tail  has  been  cut  off  and  removed.  The 
Prohibition  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  any  other  kintl  of  big  game. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  beginner  is  supposed  to  have  but 
a  slight  prospect  of  being  able  to  kill  an  elephant  and  would 
thus  miss  what  is  perhaps  the  best  chance  of  procuring  cattle  and 
wives  for  himself.  We  have  already  described  (p.  333)  how  the  end 
of  the  elephant's  trunk  is  cut  off  and  buried  in  the  sand  before  the 
novices  have  caught  sight  of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  she-clephant, 
although  for  different  reasons,  the  same  thing  is  often  done  with 
her  dugs.  We  have  also  spoken  already  about  the  fear  of  men- 
tioning  an  elephant  by  name  during  the  hunt  (p.  289). 

The  novicc  is  not  allowed  to  partake  of  all  the  parts  of  an 
elephant    that    has  been   killed;   thus  he   ma\-   not  eat  the  uHuho  (a 
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part  near  the  heart)  or  kipd  (part  of  the  back).  These  restriclions 
are  probable  comparable  to  similar  ones  with  regard  to  the  eating 
of  meat  in  general,  which  vve  have  mentioned  on  p.    144  ff. 

The  beginner  who  has  himself  killed  or  helped  to  kill  an 
elephant  is  on  his  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  hiinting  by  one  of  the  leaders  as  a  reward. 
He  pays  for  this  Instruction  with  a  goat. 

Elephant  hunting  is  carried  on  or  was  carried  on  —  the  nat- 
ives  are,  of  course,  forbidden  nowadays  to  hunt  elephants  —  in 
several  dififerent  ways.  They  sometimes  used  the  well-known  dis- 
guised  pitfalls,  although  I  never  saw  any  of  these  in  Ukamba. 
They  used  to  a  greater  extent  the  equally  well-known  snare  — 
widespread  in  Africa  —  in  the  shape  of  a  poisoned  spear  falling 
from  above.  This  apparatus  (Kik.  k'ianibu)  is  described  below 
under   »Traps». 

A  method  of  hunting  which  is  much  in  vogue  but  which,  how- 
ever,  imposes  a  hard  test  on  the  hunter's  patience,  is  to  build  platforms 
of  branches  up  in  the  tree  at  the  elephants'  watering-place  and 
from  these  to  send  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows  on  the  animals, 
often  at  some  metres'  distance^.  In  most  cases,  however,  they 
prefer  to  follow  their  tracks  and  steal  upon  them  while  they  are 
feeding  or  resting.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  one  who  first  catches 
sight  of  an  elephant  is  not  to  attack  him  alone,  but  the  whole 
party  or  as  many  as  possible  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  same  time 
so  as  to  increase  the  chances  of  success.  When  the  game  is 
distributed  attention  is  paid  to  the  efifect  of  the  arrow-shots.  We 
remember  that  the  arrows  are  marked  with  their  owner's  clan 
mark. 

If  any  one  is  killed  during  an  elephant  hunt,  two  tusks  are 
handed  over  to  his  wife  and  children. 

A  successful  elephant  hunter  usually  braids  a  ring  made  of 
the  sinews  of  the  elephant's  feet  round  his  bow  for  each  elephant 
he  kills.  In  my  ethnographical  collection  there  is  a  bow  with  nu- 
merous  rings  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natives  still  have  a  quantity  of 
ivory  concealed  in  the  grass-covered  roofs  of  their  huts   or  buried 


^  An    account    of  the   preparation  of  arrow-poison  is  given  in  con- 
nection  with  the   description   of  weapons  p.    455. 
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in  the  ground.  The  governmcnt  biiy  up  their  okl  ivory  at  4  ru- 
{)ees  a  pound,  but  they  are  110  longer  disposed  to  seil  it  at  this 
pricc.  Many  of  them  still  think  that  the  Europeans  will  once 
leave  the  couiitry  for  ever,  and  then  they  will  seil  their  ivory  to 
the  Arabs  and  Suaheli,  as  they  did  formerly.  In  remote  f)arts 
the  Akamba  certainly  still  carry  on  elephant  hunting  secretly. 

Opinions  about  the  skill  of  settled  African  natives  as  hunters 
Vary  a  great  deal,  even  in  the  case  of  the  same  tribe,  and  one 
finds  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  side  by  side  with  rather 
contemj)tu()us  exprcssions  of  opinion.  It  is  perhaps  most  correct 
to  sn\-  that,  just  as  among  us  there  are  good  and  bad  hunters, 
so  there  is  the  same  mixture  among  the  natives.  As  far  as  the 
Akamba  are  concerned,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  reports, 
and  my  o\\  n  experience  quitc  bears  out  the  general  good  reputation 
they  enjoy  as  hunters.  Together  with  Mr  A.  Champion,  District 
Commissioner  of  Kitui,  I  followcd  clephants  in  the  bush  towards  Tana 
east  of  Ukamba  for  some  weeks'  time,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  two  experienced  old  Kamba-hunters  and  learned  to 
estimate  their  capacities,  their  knowledgc  of  the  animals'  habits, 
their  acute  sight  and  hearing  and  their  skill  in  foUowing  a  track. 
It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  see  them  study  tracks  and  discuss  them: 
Here  the  track  is  deeply  impressed  and  the  sand  has  been  viol- 
ently  thrown  up:  the  elephant  has  been  frightened  or  for  some 
other  reason  has  begun  to  run.  In  another  place,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  seen  that  the  pachydcrms  are  Walking  rapidly:  they 
have  probably  scented  us  and  consequcntly  begun  to  move.  This 
track,  again,  is  that  of  an  animal  moving  quite  lazily,  feeding  on 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  trees.  It  is  quite  unaware  of  our 
proximity,  and  so  on.  A  handful  of  sand  serves  to  establish  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  Akamba  also  use  dogs  in  hunting, 
and  the}'  are  trained  to  foUow  the  scent. 

In  order  to  attract  the  animals  they  also  use  call-notes  but 
as  far  as  I  know  only  against  rhinoceroscs  and  in  the  case  of 
boys  hunting  certain  birds. 

Traps. 

Several  traps  of  differcnt  construction  and  methods  of  use  are 
called  'hkieug'>,  as  \\c  shall  see  below.  They  are  all,  however,  drop 
traps.     The    name    is    j)ossibly    formed   from    k(CUga  "to  cheat,   de- 
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ceive'.      The    words   kitce^    and    Uceo  also    mean    'trap',   perhaps  in 
a  general  sense  {<  kutcua  'to  trap'). 

I.  Drop  trap  {ktambu^).  A  pole  made  of  a  hard  species  of 
wood  is  pointed,  coated  with  arrow-poison  and  fixed  in  another 
pole,  which  in  its  turn  is  fastened  in  a  log  of  wood.  The  whole 
apparatus  thus  corresponds  to  an  arrow  with  a  head,  loose  middle 
piece,  and  shaft.  It  is  hung  by  means  of  a  cord  above  an  ele- 
phant  track  on  a  projecting  branch;  the  cord  is  brought  down  to 
the  ground  and  there  set  as  a  trap.   When  the  elephant  comes  walk- 


Fig.    132.      Trap   for  smaller  beasts   of  prey. 

a  a  ring  made  of  plaited  fibres  near  the  end  of  the  stock,  whose  length 

is    about    1,5  m.      b    stick    fastened    through    the    fibre  ring. 

c  cord  forming  a  loop  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stick  d. 

e    fork     sluck    in    the    ground,     in     which    the 

cord  rests.     /  bait  (piece  of  meat)  fixed 

to   the  stick  d.     g  The  walls 

of  the   trap. 


ing  along  and  releases  the  cord,  the  spear  falls  down  on  its  back 
and  its  point  pierces  it,  while  the  remaining  parts  fall  to  the  ground. 
Traps  of  this  type  are  also  used  for  hyenas  and.  leopards. 

2.  Drop  trap  (^kcB^gd)  for  killing  smaller  beasts  of  prey,  such 
as  gennets  and  serval  cats.  A  log,  i — 2  metres  long,  is  placed  in 
the  Position  shown  in  fig.  132,  built  round  at  the  sides  with  an 
enclosure  of  twigs,  etc.  forming  a  narrow  passage,  on  which  the 
log  rests.  A  piece  of  meat  (/)  is  used  as  bait.  When  the  animal 
touches  this,  the  loop  that  the  cord  c  forms  round  the  extreme 
end    of    the    stick  d,  slips  off.     The  released  log  then  falls  down. 


1   really  —  'stopper,  wedge   of  wood'. 
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3.  The  following  trap  is  also  set  for  smaller  beasts  of  prey. 
A  pit  is  dug  in  the  i>round  vvith  a  slopino  entrance.  In  thc  vert- 
ical  back  wall  of  thc  pit  a  hole  is  made  and  in  it  is  placcd  a  living 
lien,  which  is  kept  shut  in  by  means  of  a  gratin<^  made  of  sticks 
driven  into  the  earth.  The  hen  usually  cries  and  so  attracts  small 
beasts  of  prey  to  the  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  placed 
in  a  vertical  position  a  running  noose,  which   is  fastened  to  a  bow- 


^'ig-    133-      Running  noose  (iiiiilrd'a).      From   a  photo 
by  the  author. 

shaped  bent  switch.  Whcn  the  animal  goes  through  the  snare  to 
the  hen,  it  treads  on  the  stick  by  which  the  snare  is  set  in  an 
unstable  statc  of  equilibrium.  Tlie  released  switch  thcn  becomes 
straight   and   the   noose  is  drawn   tight. 

4.  Tlierc  are  sex'cral  tj'pcs  of  running  nooses  for  smaller 
ganic,  sonietimes  intended  to  catch  them  round  the  neck,  some- 
tiincs  b}'  the  Icgs  or  bod}'.  Nooses  of  the  former  kind  are  set  at 
tlic  animais'  drinking-places  and  in  the  fields,  where  the\'  go  to 
eat.  The  fnuJcwa  (fig.  133,  134)  is  a  snare  of  the  latter  type.  It 
is  fixcd  to  a  stick  thrust  down  in  the  ground,  a,  wliich  is  kept 
bent  bow-shaped    bj'    the   pcg  c  placed  on   the  noose   and   prcssed 
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against  the  bow  b  (set  in  the  ground)  by  the  peg  /  wedged  in 
unstable  equilibrium  between  the  bow  and  the  stick  d. 

Another  sort  of  running  noose,  called  ndmdelo,  is  only  known 
to  me  by  name. 

5.  Bird  snare  {ikce'ggd).  This  is  made  of  sticks  (fig.  135) 
and  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  an  arched  Ud  of  a  box.  The 
snare  is  placed  edgeways  resting  against  a  stick,  which  is  resting 


Fig.    134.      Running  noose   (iniikwa). 

unstably  between  the  prongs  of  another  fixed  in  the  ground  and 
shaped  hke  a  fork.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  first  stick  a  cord 
runs  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  fastened  to  a  small  stick  lying 
beneath  the  outer  part  of  a  longer  one,  which  in  its  turn  extends 
in  beneath  the  trap.  Here  are  scattered  grains  of  maize  or  other 
bait.  When  the  bird  touches  the  last-mentioned  stick,  the  trap 
falls  down  like  a  lid. 

These  snares  are  made  by  the  boys.  The  one  reproduced  here 
was  used  for  catching  partridges,  francolins,  pigeons,  etc.  For 
guinea-fowl  they  are  made  larger  and  heavier. 

6.     Hobley,  who  mentions  four  traps   (Akamba,  p.  30),  speaks 
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135 


Fallins  bird   snare. 


of  anotlicr  kind  of  drop  trap  {tka^^gd)  of  a  well-known  type, 
»c(Misistin<4"  of  a  flat  slab  of  stone  supported  by  a  twio  and  baited 
with  grain;  the  supporting  twig  is  usually  pulled  away  with  a 
string.     This  is  iised   »to  catch  birds  and  monkeys». 


Fig.   136.      Trap   for  catching  moles.    Vg   nat   size. 


7.  Trap  tor  catching  molcs  {k^tati  or  k>sii)ig}tlii).  Tlic  niole, 
wliicli  in  Ukamba  is  much  bigger  thaii  the  Swedish  species,  does 
a  great  deal  of  dainage  to  the  ficlds  and  the  natives  accorchngly 
try  to  catch  as  inan\-  as  possible.  The  trap  consists  ofa  cyhndrical 
piece    of    wood  (fig.    136),  holloucd  out  except  at  one  end.      It  is 
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placed  with  its  aperture  towards  the  moles'  hole  or  in  the  mole 
run  itself.  Through  the  small  holes  a  is  drawn  a  cord,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  stick  in  the  ground  and  keeps  the  pHant  stick  b  bent 
in  a  bow.  The  running  nooses  c,  fastened  to  the  stick,  run  through 
small  holes  d  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  and  are  hidden 
by  being  placed  in  recesses  in  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  In 
addition  earth  is  strewn  over  the  nooses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  On  this  are  put  grains  of  maize,  etc.  as  bait.  When  the 
mole  knocks  against  the  cord  running  through  a  and  is  checked  by 
it,  he  finds  it  suspicious  and  bites  it  through.  The  stick  is 
suddenly  straightened,  draws  the  trap  with  it  and  the  mole  Swings 
at  d.  The  person  who  has  set  the  trap  remains  near  it  and  goes 
occasionally  to  see  to  it. 

Formerly  this  trap  was  also  used,  although  in  a  smaller  size, 
for  catching  rats  indoors,  but  nowadays,  when  cats  are  usually  kept, 
it  has  almost  entirely  gone  out  of  use  for  this  purpose. 

Moles  are  also  caught  in  the  following  way:  The  natives  ob- 
serve  the  animal's  wandering  in  its  Underground  passages,  and 
when  they  have  discovered  they  proper  place,  they  drive  a  pointed 
pole  down  with  such  accuracy  that  it  blocks  the  way  for  the 
mole,  which  is  then  quickly  dug  out.  A  certain  amount  of  skill 
is  needed  to  see  where  the  animal  is  and  to  place  the  pole  so 
that  is  goes  just  through  the  passage. 


No  fish  in  g  is  carried  on,  as  the  Akamba  do  not  eat  fish. 
Besides  there  are  no  waters  with  fish  in  them  in  Ukamba,  no  lakes 
at  all  and  hardly  any  rivers  except  Athi,  Tiwa  and  Nthua. 


Chap.   XXVII.     Domestic  animals. 

I.    Myths  about  the  origin  of  cattle. 

When  one  reinenibers  that  cattle  are  the  negro's  dearcst 
possessio!!  in  this  world,  it  is  not  stränge  to  find  that  he  has 
pondered  over  the  origin  of  these  precious  animals.  While  real 
mytlis  of  origin,  as  I  have  shown  on  p.  252,  are  almost  enti- 
rely  lacking  among  the  Akamba,  there  are  ideas  about  the  origin 
■of  cattle  in  several  of  the  people's  myths,  in  their  folklore  and 
traditions  ^      To  this  subject  I  have  found  the  following  allusions. 

1.  In  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  man  (p.  252)  the  first  cow 
and  one  of  the  first  t\\  o  human  couples  come  out  of  a  termite 
hole  {vmlmmbini). 

2.  A  myth  that  I  heard  in  Kitui,  which  is  possibh-  the  same 
as  the  preceding  one  or  a  variant  of  it,  is  as  follows: 

The  first  human  beings,  who  came  up  out  of  the  termite 
hole,  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the 
hole.  They  had  no  cattle,  but  increased  and  soon  formed  a 
whole  village.  One  day  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  —  it 
was  Ngai  —  saying:  »On  the  seventh  evening  aftcr  this,  whcn 
you  go  to  rest,  do  not  shut  your  craals!» 

The  seventh  evening  came,  and  some  did  as  the}'  had  been 
requested,  others,  on  the  othcr  band,  were  afraid  and  carefully 
shut  the  entranccs  to  their  craals,  before  they  retired  to  rest. 
Tlie}"  were  awakened  by  a  gcntlc,  incxplicable  sound  from  the 
big  opening  in  the  earih.  It  was  the  cattle  coming  up  and  going 
into  the  craals  that  were  open.  A  little  while  later  other  and 
more  shrill  cries  were  heard  from  the  hole.  It  was  goats  and 
sheep  Coming  the  same  way  as  the  horned  cattle. 


^   Hobley    declares    (p.    20)    that   the    Akamlia   have    110   legend   as   to 
the   origin   of  cattle   and   other  domestic   animals. 
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Whe  the  sun  rose,  those  who  had  left  their  craals  open  found 
them  füll  of  cattie.  Those  on  thc  other  hand  who  had  kept  them 
shut  bitterly  repented  not  having  obeyed  Ngai's  exhortation.  From 
the  former  arose  the  Masai,   from  the  latter  the  Akamba. 

3.  In  the  tradition  about  the  common  origin  of  the  Akamba, 
Akikuyu  and  Masai  (p.  353)  the  Masai  are  the  first  to  keep 
cattie.  According  to  their  own  traditions  as  well\  they  consider 
themselves  as  originally  the  sole  owners  of  all  cattie,  and  when 
they  set  out  on  a  plundering  expedition,  they  are  getting  back, 
according  to  their  own  view,  only  their  rightful  property  and  they 
use  this  as  an  excuse,  if  they  trouble  to  try  to  find  any  excuse 
at  all. 

4.  Among  the  numerous  stories  of  the  Akamba  about  ani- 
mals  there  is  one  that  treats  of  hovv  the  cow  became  a  domestic 
animal.  She  was  originally  a  wild  animal,  »like  the  buffalo»,  but 
harassed  by  beasts  of  prey,  came  to  the  villages  of  human  beings 
and  asked  to  be  taken  in  by  them.  In  return  for  the  protection 
they  gave  her,  she  gave  them  her  milk,  and  so  they  lived  together 
to  their  mutual  satisfaclion   and   profit. 

5.  In  Muutha,  East  Ukamba,  I  heard  this  tradition:  When 
the  first  human  beings,  the  Akamba,  came  out  of  the  termite 
hole,  they  had  in  their  right  hand  a  bow,  in  the  left  the  pio- 
ducts  of  the  field".  Thus  we  see  that  they  had  no  cattie,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  got  any.  They  maintained  themsel- 
ves instead  principally  by  hunting.  They  shot  elephants  especially 
and  sold  the  ivory  to  the  Suaheli  traders,  who  came  up  from 
the  coast  to  meet  them.  They  soon  learned  to  go  down  to  the 
coast  themselves,  and  on  these  journeys  they  got  to  know  about 
cattie  and  were  especially  pleased  wiih  their  milk  and  with  their 
fat  »to  mix  in  their  snufif».  Then  they  exchanged  ivory  for  cattie. 
»This  was  the  beginning  of  cattie.» 

These  traditions  have  little  scientific  value.  At  a  hasty  glance 
they  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  but  on  closer  comparison 
this  contradiction  can  be  explained.     The  fourth  in  the  series  can 


( 


^  See  H Ollis,   The   Masai,    p.    268. 

-  The  expressions  »right»  and  »left»  undoubtedly  denote  the  dis- 
tribution  of  labour,  the  difference  between  the  man's  and  the  woman's 
occupations.      Cf.   p.    104,   note   2. 
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at  once  be  Icft  out  of  the  rcckoning  as  being  niercly  a  xiHinii,  a 
fairy-talc.  Similarly  vve  can  eliminate  nos.  1—3,  which  may  be 
consklered  as  probabl}'  lia\ing  the  samc  value  as  fairy-tales,  and 
which  are  probably  taken  rcally  seriously  by  few  people  cxcept 
women  and  chiklreii.  The  fifth  story,  on  the  other  band,  is  con- 
nected in  the  beginning,  it  is  true,  with  the  myths  about  origin, 
but  has  afterwards  a  good  dcal  of  truth  in  it.  It  teaches  us  tliat 
the  Akamba  consider  themselves  originally  a  hunting  people,  who 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  land  to  a  certain 
extent.  This  short  tradition  is  of  a  certain  intcrest  because  it 
introduces  us  to  a  common  i:)roblein  concerning  the  way  human 
culture  has  devek^ped.  W'e  know  the  old  customary  path  of  cultural 
devclopmcnt  from  Inintcrs  to  nomads  and  then  to  farmers.  Against 
this  division  E.  Hahn  especially,  and  many  others  after  him,  have 
emphatically  pointed  out  ^  that  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
could  only  be  produced  by  settled  peoples,  who  were  therefore 
at  a  comparatively  high  level  of  culture  (through  the  attempts  at 
cross-breeding  of  generations  of  different  wild  races).  For  this 
reason  it  is  clear  that  after  being  a  hunter  and  gatherer  man  tirst 
became  a  farmer,  more  or  less  settled,  before  he  began  real  cattle- 
breeding. 

What  led  me  on  to  this  topic  was  the  fact  that  the  last-nien- 
tioned  Kamba  tradition  says  that  the  people  had  the  j^roducts  of 
the  field  before  they  got  to  know  about  cattle.  \Ve  may  venture, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  this  to  State  that  this  idea,  even  though  it  is 
unconscious,  forms  part  of  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  acriculture  is  older  than   cattle-breeding. 


2.    Cattle=breeding. 

The  Akamba's  cattle  is  of  the  same  race  as  that  which  is 
kcpt  by  the  neighbouring  tribcs  and  numerous  other  Käst  African 
peoples,  namcly  a  species  of  zcbu  with  rather  sh.ort  horns.  With 
regard  to  the  colour  the  cattle  is  black  and  white,  light  yellow  or 
grcyish,   whilc   brown  animals  are  very  rare.      The  stock  was  app- 


'  E.  Hahn,  Die  Haustiere,  Leipzig  1915,  and,  in  concentrated 
form,  in  Demeter  und  liaubo,  Versuch  einer  Theorie  der  Entstehung 
unsres  Ackerbaus,   Lübeck   1896. 
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reciably  reduced  by  rinderpest  and  also  during  the  last  great 
famine,  but  is  now,  on  the  contrary,  pretty  considerable.  There 
is  a  general  tendency,  even  among  those  who  possess  only  a 
small  number  of  animals,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  same  place, 
but  to  divide  them  up  into  small  herds  in  different  craals  with 
intervals  between  them,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  rieh  man  with  many 
women  to  look  after  the  animals,  may  be  as  large  as  a  whole 
day's  march  er  more.  This  is  done  chiefly  for  practical  reasons, 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  cattle  diseases,  and  in  former  times 
also  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Masai.  In  either 
case  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  stock  at  once  was,  of  course, 
decreased.  Superstitious  motives  may  also  play  a  part.  The  na- 
tives  are  afraid  of  their  neighbour's  envy,  the  »evil  eye»  and 
other  magic. 

These  precautions  were,  however,  not  always  sufficient  to  save 
them  from  rinderpest.  The  great  epidemic  in  1891,  the  same  one 
as  decreased  the  Masai's  herds  so  enormously,  passed  in  Ukamba 
from  village  to  village,  and  those,  for  instance,  who  owned  500 
head  of  cattle  had  only  five  to  ten   left. 

The  cattle  are  milked  early  in  the  morning,  but  are  not  driven 
out  to  graze  before  the  dew  has  dried  up,  as  the  wet  grass  is 
not  considered  to  improve  their  condition.  They  are  watched  by 
youths  and  boys,  who  do  this  work  in  regulär  turns.  One  some- 
times  sees  an  old  man  who  has  no  sons  at  home  minding  his 
cattle  hiraself.  Although  this  is,  as  we  see,  the  work  of  the  men, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  women  doing  it  (among  certain  other 
Bantu  peoples,  Kafirs,  etc.  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  this),  and  they 
usually  do  it  when  the  men  are  engaged  with  other  things.  The 
cattle-herd  usually  takes  his  place  on  a  termite  heap  {hbnnibii), 
from  which  he  can  watch  the  animals.  The  boys  pass  the  time 
with  games  and  jokes,  and  the  young  men  sit  and  polish  their  Orna- 
ments. In  warm  Kikumbuliu  the  cattle  are  taken  to  rest  beneath 
some  big  trees  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

A  number  of  cattle  are  pastured  as  a  rule  so  far  from  the 
village  that  they  cannot  be  driven  home  daily  but  are  kept  dur- 
ing the  nights  in  an  enclosure  called  kuvggo  out  at  the  grazing 
place.  In  it  there  is  also  a  hut  for  those  who  are  looking  after 
the  cattle. 

The  cattle  are  milked  in  the  morning  and  evening  by  women. 
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A  man  living  alone  in  the  k^^ceggo,  liovvever,  milks  thcni  himself. 
The  women  milk  Standing,  in  a  somewhat  crouching  position,  with 
only  onc  hand,  as  they  hold  the  calabash   in   the  other. 

According  to  Hildebrandt,  in  his  time  the  men  did  the  milk- 
ing.  This  seems  to  be  a  custom  common  for  cattle-keeping 
tribes  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  if  his  Statement  is  true,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  how  the  Akaniba  in  late  times  have  changed  the 
original  custom.  In  the  beginning  not  only  hunting  but  also  cattle- 
keeping,   and  everything  connected  with  it,  is  the  work  of  the  men. 

To  increase  the  supply  of  milk  in  cows  and  small  cattle  they 
are  given  certain  plants,  preferably  those  rieh  in  milky  sap,  often 
the  same  as  are  eaten  by  women  who  are  suckling  their  children 
and  who  have  a  deficient  supph'  of  milk.  Such  plants  have  bcen 
mentioned  on  p.  319.  We  may  mention  here,  in  addition,  a 
decoction  of  jnwe/ia  or  kaimvelia  (Croton.')  and  'gondm  (?a)  aka^'n, 
which  is  chiefly  given  to  goats  to  drink. 

When  milking  cows  which  have  young  calves,  the  calf  is  allo- 
wed  to  suck  before  the  milking  begins.  If  the  calf  dies,  the  mother 
stops  giving  milk.  The  Akamba  then  stuff  the  calf's  skin  with  hay 
and  put  it  by  the  mother,  who  then  lets  herseif  be  milkcd,  a 
practice  that  is  also  known  among  the  Masai  and  Nandi. 

Cows  which  do  not  care  for  their  calves  are  given  the  excre- 
ments  of  the  python  to  eat.  It  is  said  to  have  a  good  effect  (for 
the  various  use  of  the  excrements  of  this  snake  vide  Index). 

If  an  animal  will  not  stand  still  or  if  it  has  the  bad  habit 
i)f  kicking,  a  stand  is  made  with  tree  trunks,  to  one  pole  of  which 
the  animal's  head  is  fastened,  and   its  hind  legs  to  another. 

Fierce  cattle  that  wüsh  to  butt  can  be  made  harmless  by  the 
foUowing  process,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  a  magic  character,  though 
the  mental  proccdure  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand.  An  'haivd,  a  sort  of  night-jar,  is  procured  and 
its  feathers  and  skeleton  are  burnt  and  the  ashes  put  in  water,, 
which  is  given  to  the  animal  to  drink.  If  eggs  of  this  bird  are 
found,  they  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  throw  the  eggs  at  the  animal  that  is  to  be 
cured  of  its  bad  habit.  To  make  animals  tractable  by  a  certain 
ceremony,  b\'  using  certain  magic  mcans,  is  called  kiiOo'ha.  We 
shall  find  that  the  Akamba  also  take  measures  with  their  bees  for 
the  same  purpose  (p.  496). 
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To  lead  cattle  leather  straps  are  used.  They  are  fastened 
round  thc  base  of  the  horns.  To  catch  calves  a  long  wooden 
crook  {mbolo-i)  is  used,  of  the  same  type  as  that  by  which  beehives 
are  hung  up.  Cow-bells  {nibzvi)  are  used.  They  are  madeofiron, 
of  the  type  usual  in  these  districts  and  hke  those  in  Europe. 

Cattle  are  castrated  by  having  a  red-hot  awl  stuck  through 
the  veins  of  the  testicles.  This  is  called  kuöakua  in  the  case  of 
horned  cattle,  kiitua  when  sheep  and  goats  are  castrated. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  killed  by  being  strangled.  The  animal's 
mouth  is  kept  closed  and  its  neck  squeezed. 

Bleeding  of  cattle.  Like  the  Masai,  the  Akikuyu  and  other 
tribes  the  Akamba  now  and  then  bleed  their  cattle,  the  blood  being  a 
favourite  food.  I  have  seen  them  seize  an  animal  which  was  to  be 
bled  where  it  was  grazing;  this  was  done  by  suddenly  seizing  it 
by  one  of  its  hind  legs  and  throwing  it  over.  Then  its  legs  are 
fastened  tightly  with  leather  straps,  so  that  the  animal  cannot 
move.  Another  strap  is  fastened  so  tightly  round  its  neck  that 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  big  blood-vessel  and  forms  a  swell- 
ing.  A  blunt  arrow  {?idia,  see  fig.  137)  is  shot  with  a  short  bow 
at  the  lump.  The  shooter  Stands  close  by  the  animal.  The  arrow 
does  not  stick  in,  but  rebounds  back.  A  stream  of  blood  rushes 
out  and  is  collected  in  a  calabash.  Some  people  then  put  their 
mouths  to  the  hole  and  drink  eagerly.  One  may  even  see  boys  busy 
picking  lice  from  the  animals'  udders  and  putting  them  in  their  mouths. 
Then  the  animal  is  released,  after  the  stream  of  blood  has  been 
stopped  by  smearing  a  Httle  cow-dung  or  earth  on  the  wound.  It 
resumes  its  interrupted  grazing  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  An- 
other animal  is  then  caught  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  arrows  that  are  used  are  kept  in  a  leather  quiver  ofthe 
same  type  as  the  ordinary  arrow  quiver.  For  bleeding  sheep  and 
goats,  however,  they  use  arrows  with  shorter  points.  The  arrows 
have  no  feathers,  as  the  distance  is  only  a  few  decimetres.  The 
base  of  the  arrow  is  bound  above  the  notch,  sometimes  with 
sinews,  sometimes  with  hair  from  the  zebra's  tail. 

During  famine  they  take  the  blood  in  this  way  once  a  month 
or  more  often.  At  other  times  bleeding  is  really  used  chiefly  as 
a  medical  remedy,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  when  it  is 
sometimes  carried  out.  during  an  abundant  rainfall  perhaps  twice. 
The    natives    maintain    that    during    the  rainy  season  the  animals 
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get  constipation  more  easily  than   at  other  times,  and  bleeding  is 
used   as  a  remedy  for  this  \ 

A  difficulty  that  cattle-breeding  has  to  overcome  in  many 
])laces  in  East  Ukamba  is  the  nieagre  supply  of  w  ater  during  the 
dry  season.  It  is  then  often  very  troublesome  to  procure  water  for 
the  nceds  of  human  beings,  and  still  more  for  cattle.  Even  the 
bigger  rivers,  such  as  the  Tiva,  dry  up,  and  holes  i — 2  metres 
deep  have  to  be  dug  in   the  riverbcd   in    order  to  reach  the  water 


Fig.    139.     Arrow  for 

bleeding    cattle.     V^   ^iz- 

Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv. 

12.    7.    82. 
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Fi^.    i4o.    Cattle-bleeding. 


The  cattle  are  watercd  in  somc  placcs  only  every  other  or 
every  third  day,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  animals  at  a  time 
are  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  water,  so  that  they  shall  not  jostle 
together  and  stir  up  the  water.  To  prevcnt  this  the  waterhole  is 
often  also  enclosed.  I  have  often  scen  a  man  Standing  at  the 
entrance  of  such  an  enclosure  with  his  sheep  and  goats  outside, 
waiting  for  them  to  drink.  They  go  one  by  one  down  to  the 
water,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  what  an  orderly  way  this  is 
done    and  how   patiently  the   animals  wait  for  their  turn   to  come, 


^  The  Masai  also  bleed  their  cattle,  espccially  during  the  wet 
season,  as  a  remedy  for  an  illness  that  the  animals  get  by  eating  big 
larvae   that  are   found   in   the  grass   on   the   steppe  (Merker  ]).    171). 
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although  they  are  very  thirsty.  The  man  guides  them  merely  by 
whistling.  In  Kikumbuliu  I  saw  a  kind  of  water  reservoir  con- 
sisting  of  living  trees  with  their  trunks  broad,  as  it  were  swoUen, 
at  the  bottom  and  hollowed  out.  During  the  rainy  season  water 
was  collected  in  these  hollows,  out  of  which  the  goats  were  then 
allowed  to  drink. 

It  is  usual  to  guide  the  cattle  by  whistling  also,  when  they 
are  driven  to  and  from  their  grazing  places.  The  Kamba  herd 
Controls  his  animals  as  skilfuUy  as  a  thorough  nomad,  and  his 
silent  but  certain  demeanour  has  a  salutary  effect  on  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  Swedish  peasant's  continual  shouting  and  halloo- 
ing  to  his  cattle.  To  whistle  is  called  kmisia  mut;  no  kind  of 
superstition  is  connected  with  it. 

The  Akamba,  like  other  cattle-owning  people,  are  very  fond  of 
their  cattle,  as  they  are,  of  course,  their  real  wealth.  More  than 
one  man  whom  I  jokingly  asked  whether  he  liked  his  cattle  or 
his  wife  best  took  this  question  seriously  and  was  unable  to  de- 
cide,  leaving  me  without  any  answer.  A  herd  of  fine  oxen  is 
the  special  pride  and  delight  of  the  Kamba  man.  A  delight  to 
the  eyes  is  just  the  right  expression,  for  the  cows  are  there  to 
give  milk  and  fat,  but  the  oxen  »to  grow  fat»,  as  one  of  my  na- 
tive  friends  expressed  it.  They  seldom  have  the  heart  to  kill  an 
ox,  except  in  cases  of  need  and  on  ceremonial  occasions.  To  kill 
a  calf  is  almost  unthinkable.  The  meat  that  the  Akamba  get  from 
their  herds  is  given  for  the  niost  part  by  sheep  and  goats.  To  use 
oxen  for  any  work  appears  ridiculous  to  them;  besides  »they 
grow  thin  from  it  and  their  flesh  is  spoiled».  Thus  the  oxen 
lead  a  pleasant  life,  and  only  in  their  older  days  do  they  get 
killed  for  food. 

This  love  for  cattle  has  made  many  a  coward  show  proofs 
of  courage  and  daring,  when  at  a  Masai  attack  he  had  to  recover 
a  favourite  ox.  If  a  grazing  herd  was  attacked,  it  was  considered 
a  great  dishonour  for  the  herdsman  to  abandon  his  cattle  and 
try  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  had  to  fight  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.  Sometimes  he  was  able  to  keep  the  Masai  in  check  as 
long  as  his  arrows  lasted,  and  then,  when  they  were  all  shot  away, 
he  would  yield  with  duU  Submission  and  wait  for  death. 

On  the  other  hand  this  passion  gives  rise  to  endless  quarreis. 
Most    of    the    law-suits    may    be    said    to    be    in    connection  with 
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cattle.  They  also  cause  avarice  and  dislionesty.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  Akamba  enjoyed  thc  doubtful  honour  of  being  regarded 
as  prominent  cattle  thieves,  even  among  themselves.  While  I 
was  still  living  in  Machakos,  it  happened  that  some  men  went 
over  to  the  Kikuyu  country  and  in  the  old  traditional  style  drov^e 
ofif  some  animals.  In  fonner  times  it  was  not  uncommon,  when 
a  man  died,  for  someone  to  come  to  his  heir  and  say:  »Your 
father  owcd  me  an  ox  or  so  many  goats».  Young  and  inexperi- 
enced  individuals  were  sometimes  taken  in  by  such  deception. 
One  of  my  friends  answercd  such  a  claim  very  pertinently:  »My 
father  lay  ill  a  long  time  before  he  died.  Why  did  you  not 
come  while  he  was  living?»  They  also  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  boys  who  were  tending  the  cattle.  A  man  would  go,  for  in- 
stance,  to  the  grazing  place  and  say  to  the  herdsman:  »Your 
father  told  me  to  bring  an  ox  home  with  me,  as  I  had  to  pass 
this  way.»      He  would  then  disappear  with  his  booty. 

Cattle  and  also  goats  and  sheep  often  appear  in  the  num- 
erous  riddles  of  the  Akamba.  Of  about  120  riddles  I  havc  noted, 
14  deal  with  these  domestic  animals. 


3.     Other  domestic  animals. 

Besides  horned  cattle  the  Akamba  keep  very  many  sheep 
and  goats.  The  former  are  a  species  of  fat-tailed  sheep.  The 
he-goats  become  very  tame,  and  one  sometimes  sees  a  he-goat 
following  a  woman  like  a  dog  on  her  way  to  and  from  the  fields. 
The  following  plants  are  considered  to  be  good  food  for  goats: 
tlic  leaves  of  inujx^lca,  a  low  bush  with  lip-shaped,  lilac  flowers 
(2  stamina);  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  imocema  n^Ju  (Legumi- 
nosae,  with  small  lilac  flowers);  the  dry  hard  fruit  of  the  tvq 
(Acacia  sp.). 

They  do  not  keep  asses,  but  in  former  times  these  were 
foiind  in  certain  places.  Hildebrandt  says  about  asses  (p.  380): 
»They  do  not  thrive  weil  in  Ukamba  bccause  of  the  dondorobo 
fly^    [tsetse  fly?  —  only  found,  however,  in  the  south-east].     The 


^   A  dorobho    is    the    Masai   name   for   the   tsetse    fly   (Glossina   mor- 
sitans). 
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Akamba  eat  the  tarne  ass  after  having  first  fattened  them,  a  thing 
that  I  have  not  found  among  other  East  Africans». 

Poultry  is  perhaps  the  most  common  domestic  animal  in 
Africa,  and  however  niean  a  hut  may  be,  it  is  never  without 
some  cocks  and  hens.  The  species  is  small  and  thin  and  lays 
small  eggs,  which  are  never  used  by  the  natives  as  food.  This 
is  due  partly  to  a  mere  disHke  of  eggs,  which  are  called  »the 
hen's  excrement»  {mal  ^''^  ^S^h'^),  but  economic  reasons  are  still 
more  important.  It  is,  of  course,  foolish  to  eat  eggs  and  by  so 
doing  voluntarily  prevent  the  increase  of  one's  poultry. 

Poultry  must  never  be  shot  with  arrows.  A  friend  of  the 
author  had  a  great  number  of  cocks  and  hens  and  often  used  to 
have  a  good  meal  of  one  of  them,  which,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing,  he  shot  with  his  arrows.  His  poultry  thrived  excellently 
for  a  long  time,  but  then  they  began  to  die,  one  after  the  other, 
and  many  were  taken  by  kt6t/t,  probably  a  species  of  gennet  or 
some  small  eat.  The  old  men  maintained  that  the  cause  of  this 
was  that  he  had  killed  poultry  with  arrows. 

The  poultry  are  very  tarne.  I  used  now  and  then  to  buy  a 
few,  and  when  the  natives  let  them  loose  at  my  tent,  it  was  very 
amusing  to  notice  how  they  were  immediately  at  home  and  began 
to  look  for  food.  In  the  evening  they  crept  into  the  tent  without 
any  fear  and  slept  there.  On  my  marches  the  bearers  transported 
them  in  the  usual  cruel  native  manner,  namely  by  tying  their 
legs  together  and  fastening  them  to  a  load.  Often  they  were 
unable  to  get  a  foothold  but  hung  down  swinging  from  side  to 
side.  One  meet  natives  daily  carrying  poultry  in  this  brutal  way. 
If  a  Single  person,  however,  is  carrying  a  number  of  cocks  and 
hens  to  market,  he  takes  them  in  a  sort  of  wicker  basket  on 
his  head. 

The  Akamba  have  a  story  about  the  origin  of  domestic 
poultry.  Like  the  cow  they  were  originally  wild  beasts.  The 
Story  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Long  ago  guineahens  and  barndoor  fowls  were  brothers  and 
sisters  and  lived  together  in  the  wilderness.  Once  during  the  rainy 
season  they  were  very  cold,  and  so  the  guineahen  said:  »Go  to 
the  Akambas'  villages  and  fetch  what  they  warm  themselves  with, 
fire!»  The  barndoor  fowl  raised  objections  and  did  not  want  to 
go,   for  she  was  afraid  of  human  beings,  but  the  guineahen  drove 
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her  ofif.  She  came  to  a  village,  went  into  a  hut  and  began  to 
warm  herseif.  When  shc  was  warm  she  crept  in  beneath  a  bed 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  guineahen  waircd  in  vain  the  whole  night  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly  cold.  When  it  got  hght,  she  went  out  to  look  for  the 
barndoor  fowl,  calhng  continually  to  her.  Finally  the  fowj  heard 
her,  but  she  had  found  her  new  home  much  too  pleasant  to  leave. 
Accordingly  she  cried  at  the  top  of  her  voice:  »There  is  no  fire 
here,  there  is  no  fire  hcre!»  The  guineahen  then  went  away  but 
came  back  again  the  next  morning,  and  the  same  thing  was 
repeated.  Tlie  guineahen  then  flew  away  in  anger,  never  to  come 
back  again.  »But  the  day  they  were  cold  the  friendship  between 
the  barndoor  fowl  and  the  guineahen  died  and  never  came  to 
lifc  again». 

Many  of  the  Kamba  dogs  are  undoubtedly  of  a  mixed  race, 
as  many  Akamba  got  pups  from  Europeans  during  recent  years. 
The  original  race  —  I  must  leave  the  question  unsettled  as  to 
whether  there  is  really  only  one  race  —  shows  a  great  resem- 
blance  to  our  village  curs,  rather  small  animals  with  tails  curling 
upwards.  They  often  cut  the  tail  ofif  to  improve  the  animal's 
appearance.  Hildebrandt  saw  in  his  time  a  species  of  greyhound: 
I  have,  however,  never  come  across  any  of  these. 

The  Akamba  are  very  much  attached  to  their  dogs,  as  they 
are  to  their  animals  in  general,  and  treat  them  very  well.  Thrash- 
ing  a  dog  may  occasion  severe  hostility,  even  a  life  and  death 
struggle.  The  native  dogs  are  very  afraid  of  Europeans,  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  white  men's  dogs  usually  show  a  great 
dislike  to  the  natives. 

In  Hildebrandts  time  there  were  no  cats.  Nowadays  they 
have  a  number,  obtained  from  the  Europeans. 

To  keep  wild  animals  as  Company  or  for  amusement  is  not 
usual. 

The  different  kinds  of  domestic  animals  are  called  with  differ- 
ent  cries.  For  dogs  they  whistle  or  call  su,  su,  sii.  To  goats 
they  say  kcch,  kcsh,  kcuh,  to  sheep  a  sort  of  buzzing  mah,  niah  and 
to  [)oultry  a  sort  of  clacking  sound  which  it  is  difficult  to  express 
in  writing.  The  cattle  have  names,  and  each  animal  is  called  by 
its  name. 
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4.     Names  for  domestic  animals  in  the  Kamba  language. 

Many  of  the  African  tribes  that  keep  cattle  have  an  exten- 
sive nomenclature  for  their  cattle,  having  for  instance  dififerent 
words  for  the  same  kind  of  animal  at  dififerent  ages,  etc.  and 
similarly  an  enormous  number  of  technical  terms  in  connection 
with  cattle.  My  studies  in  the  Kamba  language  have  not  given 
very  great  results  with  regard  to  these.  The  rather  few  terms  I 
have  found  for  domestic  animals  are  as  follows: 

nibui  goat 
ndcsiJgd  he-goat 


^ombd  cattle 

nzayi;  bull 

ndcBiva  ox 

kasau,  kasalu  calf 

moi  heifer,  dimin.  kamoh 

mulao  calf  that  has  finished  suck- 

ing 
ndin  half-grown  cattle 
mu^uhu   {kij)uhi)  hornless  cattle 

(one     occasionally    sees    such 

cattle) 
ndala  barren  cow 
mmbi    grey    cattle    (apart    from 

this  the  Akamba  have  no  word 

for  grey^) 
'ggindd  cattle  with  the  horns  bent 

forward  and  backward  close  to 

the  head  (they  are  loose  and 

vibrate,    as  it  were,  when  the 

animal  moves) 


ndcpla,  ^gulata   castrated  he-goat 
mtvqma     female     goat     bearing 

young 
mbaika  young  female  goat,  that 

has  not  yet  had  kids 
nd(Ena,  katf^na  kid 
^gondu,  tlondu  sheep 
ndamd  ram 
mivQti    young   female  sheep  not 

yet  bearing 
^gnhu  barndoor  fowl 
n~oko\o  cock 
mztuela  hen 

'ggitj,  siilu,  ikulu,  'ggtihi  dog 
mbalia  cat  (Kisuaheli  pakd) 
'h'goi  donkey(onomatopoeticword) 
'ggajma  camel  (=  Kisuaheli) 
mblqsi  horse  (Kisuaheli  farasi). 


We  can  scarcely  expect  a  closer  investigation  of  these  words 
to  give  US  any  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  domestic  animals  among 
the  Akamba.  Experts  in  the  Bantu  languages  have  observed  that 
most  of  them  are  pure  Bantu  stems.  I  have  not  found  any  res- 
emblance  to  the  Masai  and  Galla  languages.  In  Kikuyu  these 
expressions  are  the  same  as  in  Kikamba,  making  allowance,  of 
course,,  for  the  dififerences  due  to  sound  laws. 


^  Cf.    how    the  Hottentots  have  numerous  terms  for  the  colour  of 
cattle,   but  not  for  colours  on   other  objects. 
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The    natives,    especially    the  women    who    have    to  milk  the 

cows,   give  names  to  the  cattle.  The  sheep  and  goats  also  often 
get   names.     Examples: 

mzvfolu  (dim.  kq:lu)  'the  white  one'  j-i<9-7/^?ß'themother  of  the  duiker'- 

kailii  'the  little  black  one'  The    name   is  given  to  a  cow 

miitnnd  (dim.  katnnd)  'the  red  one'  with  a  calf  like  a  duiker  (Cepha- 

katundnmu   (<  ttindnma  'to  thun-  lophus  sp.) 

der')  sio-kutu:  name  of  a  cow  tliat  bore 

kiOala:    name    of    cattle    with  a  a  calf  with   peculiarly   shaped 

wliitc    blaze    on    the  forehead  ears    {kufn   'ear').     About  the 

(lit.   'spot  on  the  ground  where  prefix  sw-  cf.  p.    101. 

110  grass  grows) 

A  common  name  for  dogs  is  viasä%. 


5.     Rites  connected  with  cattle=breeding. 

To  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  primitive  ways 
of  thought  it  must  be  obvious  that  cattle  and  cattle-breeding, 
\\  hich  are  so  important  in  the  Akambas'  life,  must  have  given 
rise  to  numerous  rites.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  infinite 
number  of  such  rites,  especially  of  a  preventive  character,  and 
they  are  discernible,  among  other  places,  in  sexual  life.  Here 
and  there  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work  we  have  come 
across  examples  of  how  in  certain  cases  sexual  connection  brings 
good  luck,  is  purificatory  and  is  nccessary  to  ritual,  and  on  the 
otlicr  hand  in  other  cases  is  inauspicious  and  must  thereforc  be 
carcfuU}'  avoided.  This  chapter  gives  us  still  further  contributions 
to  the  same  subject. 

As  long  as  the  cattle  are  out  at  pasturc  and  in  the  kicp^go, 
the  outlying  farm,  it  is  injurious  to  them  and  can  cause  their 
dcaih  if  their  owner  has  connections  with  his  wife.  If,  however, 
this  takes  place,  the  herd  must,  on  its  return,  be  first  purified 
with  ^ondui  and  tiie  craal  and  the  cntrance  to  it  {tiiu'hä)  as  well, 
before  the  animals  are  let  in.  The  uondm  that  is  used  is  de- 
scribed  in  pp.  295  ff.,  and  is  made  from  the  hyrax  {kik%\d).  Even 
if  no  sexual  intercourse  has  takcn  place,  they  sometimes  sprinkle 
the  cattle,  on  their  rcturn  honie,  witii  ordinär)-  gondln  of  the  goat 
in  order  to  be  safe. 
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This  strict  demand  for  continence  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  apply  to  the  younger  people.  As  far  as  I  could  understand, 
a  fairly  unrestricted  freedom  prevails  among  the  young  people 
during  the  time  they  stay  out  herding  cattle  ^.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  this,  but  those  of  them,  at  least,  who  have  not  yet 
been  circumcised  are  not  real  members  of  the  Community,  and 
their  behaviour  is  therefore  of  small  importance. 

In  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  a  herd,  it  is  rather  common 
for  the  cattle-doctor  (see  below)  to  forbid  the  owner  and  his  wife 
to  have  sexual  intercourse  for  a  time,  sometimes  for  several  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  newly-acquired  cattle,  the  proceeds 
either  of  purchase  or  plunder,  are  brought  home  to  the  village,  their 
owner  has  coitus  with  his  wife  in  the  hope  that  because  of  it 
the  cows  will  »calve  well»,  quite  according  to  the  old  magic  sen- 
tence  that   »like  begets  like». 

If  cattle  die  without  an  obvious  cause,  it  may  be  due  to 
magic  or  other  things,  but  it  may  also  arise  from  using  Utensils 
that  are  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  cattle,  especially  in  con- 
nection  with  milk.  The  Akamba  follow,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  African  custom  of  fumigating  the  milk-vessels  with  some 
aromatic  kind  of  wood.  If  some  calves  die,  the  wood  hitherto 
used  may  be  blamed  for  this,  and  it  will  be  changed  for  some 
other  kind.  In  a  similar  way  they  may  change  the  spoon  used 
to  take  the  fat  out  of  the  calabashes  that  serve  as  butter-churns. 
If,  for  instance,  they  have  formerly  carved  these  spoons  from  the 
wood  of  the  mtipceu  tree,  they  will  afterwards  make  use  of  another 
kind  of  wood.  In  this  way  they  try  to  prevent  mortality  amongst 
the  cattle.  They  also  use  different  kinds  of  ^ondm  for  cleaning 
the  milkpails  and  for  sprinkling  on  the  cattle.  Plants  used  for 
preparing  such  'gondm  are  waijm  (a  red-flowered  Compositae  with 
potato-like  roots),  imhnditi  and  kxo'ggwa  (Sanseviera  sp.). 

A  Kamba  man  never  counts  his  cattle,  as  this  may  bring  bad 
luck.  When  they  are  driven  into  the  craal  of  an  evening,  they 
look  carefuUy,  of  course,  to  see  that  all  the  animals  are  there, 
but  they  do  so  without  counting.  They  recognize  the  individual 
animals  by  their  appearance". 


^  According  to  Hobley  (Akamba  p.  166)   all  herdsmen  are  exempt 
from  this  prohibition. 

-  Vide  further  Hobley,   Akamba,   p.    165. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  boys  of  a  family,  regularly  and  with 
an  equal  number  of  days'  interval  between  each,  relieve  each 
other  in  watching  the  cattle.  A  period  of  this  kind  is  often  six 
days,  but  it  must  never  be  as  high  as  seven,  or  it  will  be  dis- 
astrous  for  the  cattle  ^. 

Rites  for  a  tvvin-birth  among  cattle.  We  remember  that 
the  birth  of  twins  both  among  human  beings  and  animals  is  con- 
sidered  as  an  inauspicious  event  (see  p.  38).  If  a  cow  has  twins, 
both  the  mother  and  the  calves  are  killed,  but  tliere  is  no  danger 
in  eating  the  flesh.  It  must  be  a  really  strong  belief  to  make  the 
Akamba  kill  cows  and  calves,  as  in  normal  cases  they  never 
do  so ".  There  are,  however,  men  —  although  very  few  in  number 
—  vvho  know  certain  rites  by  which  the  danger  can  be  removed 
without  killing  the  animals.  One  of  these  men  was  the  before- 
mentioned  'gondia  specialist  Malata  wa  Kyambi,  living  near  Ma- 
chakos.  He  had  learned  the  secret  from  a  person  who  was  now 
dead  and  whom  he  had  consulted  in  a  similar  case.  He  had  then 
used  his  art  with  good  results  (naturally)  in  the  case  of  a  brother- 
in-law   of  his,  one  of  whose  cows  had  given  birth  to   twin    caKes. 

As  there  is  thus  a  vvay  to  ward  off  the  loss,  one  might  per- 
haps  ask  vvhy  this  secret  is  not  more  generally  known.  The  reason 
is  presumably  that  cases  of  twin  birth  among  horned  cattle  are 
rather  rare,  and  when  such  a  case  occurs,  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter,  as  an  expert  in  the  rite  is  not  always  at 
hand. 

In  Order  to  show  me  a  favour,  Malata  initiated  me  into  this 
rite,  which  few  men  in  Ukamba  know.  For  this  he  demanded  in 
return  several  calabashes  of  sugarcane,  beer  and  two  rupees  in 
cash.  The  method  of  procedure  is,  according  to  his  own  words, 
which  I  took  down  in  their  original  language,   as  follows: 


1  Cf.  p.   58,  note. 

-  Except  in  this  case,  or  if  a  cow  is  harren,  a  private  man 
cannot  kill  or  dispose  of  cows.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  the 
property  of  the  whole  family,  and  the  consent  of  all  the  adult  males 
is  necessary  before  any  of  them  is  allowed  to  take  a  cow  away.  The 
animals  given  when  a  wife  is  purchased  are  not  an  exception  to  this; 
they  are,  of  course,  only  a  deposit,  as  they  go  back  to  their  owner, 
if  the  man   does  not  want  his  wife  any  longer. 
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»If  a  cow  gives  birth  to  twins,  its  owner  takes  a  bee-hive 
(i.  e.  a  cylindrical  wooden  tube)  and  puts  the  calves  through  it 
(perhaps  to  symbolize  a  new  birth).  Another  man  receives  them 
at  the  other  end.  The  calves  are  taken  back  to  the  craal.  When 
they  have  finished  getting  milk  from  their  mother,  one  of  them 
is  sent  away  to  another  village,  the  other  may  stay  behind  with 
its  mother.  When  the  cow  calves  the  next  time,  one  takes  'gondtu 
made  of  mnlah,  muta  and  waijm,  the  two  first  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all  'gondui  plants.  The  plants  are 
crushed  on  a  stone  and  put  in  a  calabash  shell  with  water  (thus 
prepared  in  the  usual  way).  A  sheep's  tail  is  taken  and  dipped  in 
the  'gondia,  the  cow's  tail  is  lifted  up  and  the  animal  smeared  with 
the  ^ondui  (first  of  all  obviously  the  genitals).  Now  one  may  milk 
the  cow  (before  this  its  milk  could  not  be  used).  The  first  milk 
is  taken  far  away  and  poured  out.  If  anyone  treads  in  this  milk 
and  then  goes  home  and  has  intercourse  with  his  wife,  she  will 
give  birth  to  twins». 

If  a  goat  or  a  sheep  has  twins,  they  are  allowed  to  live,  but 
the  young  ones  are  given  to  another  person.  Presumably  the  birth 
of  twins  among  these  animals  is  too  common  for  there  to  be 
anything  remarkable  about  it. 

6.     Cattle  diseases. 

Just  as  the  Akamba  have  a  not  inconsiderable  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  human  diseases,  so  they  know  and  can  eure 
various  cattle  diseases.  Here  too,  of  course,  real  knowledge 
is  more  or  less  indistinguishably  bound  up  with  magic  rites 
and  quackery.  Of  course  every  private  person  doctors  his  ani- 
mals for  ordinary  ailments,  but  there  are,  in  addition,  special 
doctors  for  cattle  diseases,  a  kind  of  veterinary  surgeons  after  a 
fashion,  who  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  medicine  men  {azvJ). 
Those  of  them  who  possess  a  reputation  for  skillfulness  have  an 
extensive  practice  and  are  called  from  distant  places. 

A  common  and  rather  severe  illness,  which  I  cannot  how- 
ever  identify,  is  called  ^ggai  (an  external  form  of  anthrax?).  On  the 
sick  animals  body  are  seen  sores  and  swellings,  on  which  the 
milky  juice  of  ikwapa  is  rubbed  for  4 — 5  days,  after  which  the 
wound  is  burned  with  a  redhot  iron. 
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As  a  remedy  for  ^ga>  other  plants  are  also  used.  The 
copious  milky  sap  of  kiqpa  (a  small  tree  vvith  entire  leaves  — 
Euphorbiaceae?),  which  can  produce  a  burning  pain  in  the  face  and 
eyes,  is  rubbed  on  the  diseased  places  and  burns  away  the  eviP. 
Decoctions  of  several  plants  are  given  to  the  cattle  as  a  drink. 
Such  plants  are  muOuaOut  (Araliacea;,  with  flowers  on  a  bare  branch), 
mtitula  (decoction  made  from  the  leaves),  mupulu  (Croton  Elliotti- 
anus),  the  ol  viarbait  of  the  Masai,  the  bark  of  which  boiled  to- 
gether  with  meat  and  blood  makes  a  strengthening  soup. 

The  clan  marks  on  cattle  have  already  been  discussed  on 
p.  129  ff.  I  wish  to  add  here  that  the  X-shaped  brands  that 
are  seen  every  now  and  then  on  cattle,  must  not  be  confused 
with  these  marks;  they  onl)^  indicate  that  the  animals  have  been 
treated  for  the  discase  ^gai'.  A  brand  with  a  similar  use  is 
seen  in  fig.  141.  It  is  called  kiq  km  ina'hii  'the 
brand  of  the  lungs';  i.  e.  it  is  a  mark  to  denote  ^v  V*"^ 
treatment  for  disease  of  the  lungs.  ")'  J 

micgntu  or  mujmnt  is  a  skin  disease.  The  skin  /\_^ 

gets  sore  and  peels  off  and  ultimately  looks  fung-  ' 

ous,   or  as  if  it  was  overgrown  with  some  sort  of  ^,     ,  °'        ,  *,  . , 

,      ,  ,  ,      ,  ,      ,      Cattle  brand  (vide 

liehen.     The  diseased   places  are  rubbed  with  the          ^j^^  ^^^^x 

fat  of  Rhicinus. 

A  disease  of  an  infectious  nature  is  ikceno.  The  Symptom 
is  »swelling  of  body  and  legs».  If  an  animal  dies  from  this 
disease,  its  flesh  cannot  be  eaten  —  the  Akamba  do  not  despise 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from  natural  causes  —  before 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  doctors  has  treated  it.  It  is  cut  up, 
and  the  doctor  pours  a  mixture,  made  from  certain  plants,  on  it. 
A  sheep  is  killed  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  which  are  mixed 
with  the  beef,  and  then  this  maj'  be  eaten.  Wlien  it  is  all 
eaten  up,  the  doctor  jnits  medicine  in  the  fire  on  the  heartli  in 
the  hut,  and  then  the  disease  cannot  return. 

A  method  commonly  used  by  all  these  doctors  to  prevent 
the    spreading    of    infection    to  a  hcrd  consists  of  burxing  certain 


'  The  milky  sap  is  so  abundant  that  it  almost  spurts  out  when  a 
branch    is   broken.      It  congeals   pretty   quickly   and   then   grows  black. 

-  Hobley  (Akamba,  p.  28)  seems  to  take  this  brand  as  a  part  of 
a   clan   mark. 
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roots  across  the  entrance  to  the  cattle  craal,  so  that  the  animals 
go  over  them  as  they  pass  in  and  out. 

The  infectious  disease  called  ndelu  seems  mysterious,  remind- 
ing  one  of  rinderpest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  afifect  wild  beasts  as 
well,  such  as  antelopes  (the  hartebeest  for  instance).  Its  Symptoms 
in  the  animal  are  unknown  to  me,  but  if  a  human  being  eats  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from  this  disease,  »he  vomits, 
his  body  begins  to  swell  and  his  evacuations  have  a  nasty  smell, 
which  makes  otliers  ill.  At  the  swoUen  places  his  flesh  becomes 
loose  and  falls  off  with  a  crack(!)».  The  disease  is  usually  fatal, 
although  the  Akamba  imagine  they  can  eure  it  with  certain  herbs, 
which  are  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  dead  animal's  mother  and 
given  to  the  sick  persons  to  drink. 

A  good  deal  of  superstition  is  obviously  connected  with  this 
disease.  The  natives  also  believe  that  it  always  claims  an  odd 
number  of  victims,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  four  people  have  died 
from  it,  they  are  certain  that  at  least  one  more  will  follow. 

I  have  unfortunately  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  the  name 
for  rinderpest  in  the  Kamba  language,  nor  the  Symptoms  of  that 
disease.     It  is  possibly  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  here. 

More  ordinary  cattle  illnesses  are  stomach  complaints  and 
colds  with  subsequent  diarrhoea,  coughs  and  fever.  For  colds  and 
diarrhoea  in  goats  they  use  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  kilunja, 
a  species  of  aloe  with  red,  cylindrical  flowers,  for  coug  h  the 
leaves  of  musolia  solca.  In  cases  of  fever  the  animals  are  washed 
with  this  decoction.  For  diarrhoea  cattle  are  given  a  decoction 
of  7nutumba'ggmo  or  mukwggiim,  an  Artemisia.  w^öj,  a  bush-like 
plant  with  soft,  herb-like  branches  fiUed  with  milky  sap,  is  used 
for  constipation  in  cattle.  The  sap  is  crushed  out  into  water, 
which  the  animals  drink. 

For  sore  eyes  on  cattle  the  natives  chew  to  pieces  the  leaves 
of  the  mutnla,  a  plant  used,  as  we  have  just  seen,  for  ggw,  and  put 
them  on  the  eyes.  Whether  the  leaves  are  chewed  merely  to  break 
them  up  effectively  or  whether  a  healing  effect  is  also  ascribed 
to  the  saliva,  I  cannot  say,  as  the  latter  possibility  only  occured 
to  me  while  writing.  A  fact  that  Supports  this  idea  is  that  another  re- 
medy  for  eye-disease  in  cattle,  namely  the  bitter  leaves  of  the  w?6'« 
bush  (Capposidaceae.?),  are  also  chewed  before  the  compress  is  put  on 
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tiie  eye^.  If  \ve  turn,  for  tlie  sake  of  comparison,  to  the  remedy 
for  eye-disease  in  human  beings  mentioned  in  Chap.  XV,  we  find 
no  Support,  for  though  I  have  ccrtainly  noted  that  a  plant  is 
»crushed»  and  placed  on  the  eye,  there  is  nothing  said  about 
how  it  is  crushed.  We  can  understand,  however,  froni  various 
details  mentioned  in  previous  pages  that  saHva  is  also  considered 
among  the  Akamba  to  possess  a  beneficial  (magic)  power.  The 
old  man,  for  instance,  who  carries  out  circumcision  spits  out  over 
the  crowd  of  young  men  after  the  circumcision  is  accomplished. 
In  the  rivers  there  is  a  sort  of  larvae  or  insects  called 
H<^a}?ilhi,  »narrow,  as  long  as  a  finger»  (leeches?),  which,  when  the 
cattle  are  drinking,  sometimes  bites  on  to  their  tongues  and  make 
thcm  bleed  -.  The  animals  are  made  to  release  their  hold,  if  the 
cattle  drinks  a  decoction  of  miucnda-^gud. 


^  The  Masai  spit  milk  in  the  animals'  eyes  in  cases  of  eye-in- 
flammation.      Merker,   Die   Masai,   p.    169 

-  According  to  Hofmann's  dictionary  the  animal  is  a  water- 
spider. 


Chap.  XXVIII.     Beekeeping. 

Beekeeping  is  widely  spread  in  the  Dark  continent,  and 
Ulis  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  in  great  parts  of  East 
Africa,  where  quite  wild  swarms  of  bees  are  always  numerous. 
The  main  business  of  this,  in  many  places  very  comprehensive 
bee-culture  —  if  one  can  use  the  expression  »culture»  of  these 
more  than  half-wild  bees  —  is  of  course  a  pure  plundering  of  the 
habitations  of  the  bees.  On  account  of  a  too  ruthless  persecution 
—  they  were  smoked  out  wherever  they  were  found  —  the  num- 
ber  of  the  bees  diminished,  and  they  began  to  keep  away  from 
inhabited  districts  and  to  take  refuge  on  the  steppes,  in  bushes 
or  in  the  primitive  woods.  Because  of  this  presumably  the  negro 
came  to  think  that  he  must  tempt  the  bees  in  some  way  to  come 
to  him,  and  so  he  began  to  construct  beehives.  Among  the 
Akamba  these  are  of  the  type  which,  with  inessential  deviations, 
are  found  all  over  East  Africa,  namely  a  hoUowed-out  piece  of 
a  trunk  of  a  tree  of  a  half  to  one  metre  long.  The  ends  are 
closed  by  thin  pieces  of  wood  (in  the  Machakos  dialect  called 
mbcBng^o,  eastward  nibalaiR),  which  are  fitted  inside  the  rims  of 
the  cylinder  and  are  supplied  with  two  holes  for  entrances  for  the 
bees^.  Such  a  beehive  is  called  vnvatu  in  Kikamba.  One  end 
has  on  the  side  turned  downwards  its  owner's  mark  (see  p.  134). 
Only  certain  kinds  of  tree  are  used  for  the  making  of  beehives. 
The  miihi,  kiOuti  (Aberis  precatorius)  and  knimu  (the  wild  fig- 
tree)  are  considered  especially  suitable. 

Everywhere  in  East  Africa  one  sees  these  beehives  on  the 
trees,    not    seldom    a    dozen    on    the    same  one.     They  are  either 

1  Those  of  the  amiita'i  clan,  who  live  in  Kikumbuliu,  have  only 
one  entrance  hole  in  their  beehives,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  mark 
(seen  in   flg.   43). 
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placed  on  a  fork  or,  more  usually,  hang  down  free  from  a  brauch. 
Their  Suspension  is  carried  out  by  fastening  hanes  or  some  such 
substance^  round  the  hives  near  their  middle,  so  that  the  hive 
hangs  a  Uttlc  incUned.  Throuti^h  the  hanes  is  threaded  a  woodcn 
hook  (mdo/oi),  the  upper  end  of  which  also  has  a  hook,  turned 
towards  the  lower  one  and  hung  on  a  branch.  The  beehives 
are  often  placed  so  high  up  and  so  far  out  on  the  branches  that 
hanging  them  up  really  endangers  life.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Akamba,  unlikc  e.  g.  the  Wataveta  and  Wadjagga,  do  not  use 
rope  to  hoist  the  hives  up  in  the  trees. 

In  Kitui,  which  is  more  rieh  in  Vegetation  than  Machakos, 
there  are  also  more  beehives  than  in  the  latter  place,  and  still 
more  in  Ikutha.  Herc  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  single  person  to 
own  two  to  three  hundred.  The  hives  sometimes  hang  far  out  in 
the  desert,  many  hours  journey  from  the  owner's  village.  I  saw, 
for  instance,  hives  in  a  solitary  baobob  on  the  road  from  Ma- 
chakos  to  Kitui  about  five  hours  march  away  from  Kitui  Station. 

To  tempt  the  bees  to  a  new  beehive  the  latter  is  smoked 
out  before  Suspension  with  an  aromatic  kind  of  wood,  the  smell 
of  which  appeals  to  the  bees.  The  smoke  of  certain  kinds  of 
wood  is  also  used  to  keep  snakes  away  from  the  hives.  Herr 
Gutmann,  the  missionary,  says  that  in  Kilimandjaro  green  tree- 
snakes  are  found  in  beehives,  where  they,  unmolested  by  the  bees, 
live  on  the  honey". 

The  African  bees  are  known  for  their  fierce  temper,  of  which 
even  many  European  travellers  have  had  unpleasant  experiences. 
To  lessen  their  fierceness,  and  consequently  make  it  easy  to  gather 
the  honey,  a  beehive  is  treated  in  the  following  way:  a  kind  of 
lizard,  i?iwio'-'\  is  put  into  it  and  a  bit  of  honeycomb  is  rubbed 
against  a  bit  of  mutton,  after  which  the  bees  are  ordered  not  to 
be  fierce  but  to  behave  as  peaceably  as  the  lizard.  Hoth  this 
and  the  sheep  being  ver}-  harmless  animals,  the  procedure  is  cvi- 
dently  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  magic.     To  make  the  bees  gentle 


'   The  creeper  t;in  is  commonly   u.sed  for  this   purpose, 

-   B.   Gutmann,     Bienenzucht     bei    den   Wadschagga,    Globus    1909 

(96),    p.  206.     B:s   article   gives   a   good   glimpse   into   bce-cuiture   among 

an  East  African   tribe. 

^  A  lizard   about   r    dm.   long,   grey-black.   re.sembling  a  snake,  vvilh 

four  Short,    narrow   feet  and   a  short,    thick   tail. 
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in  this  way  is  called  kudoÖ^a.  We  have  seen  (p.  479)  that  they  also 
used  to  kuöoÖia  the  real  domestic  animals,  such  as  savage  cattle^. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  bees  have  a  partiality  for  cer- 
tain  kinds  of  flowers,  and  similarly  one  knows  that  the  quality  of 
the  honey  changes  according  to  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  got. 
The  best  kind,  a  clear,  light  sort,  is  said  to  be  got  from  kni-ggir  and 
mwonds,  the  latter  a  red-flowered  Malva  species.  The  above-men- 
tioned  inuku  tree  also  gives  very  good  honey.    It  has  small  short 


Fig.    142.      Leather  bag  for  carrying  honey.    ^/e   nat.   size. 
Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli.   Inv.    12.  7.    33. 


flowers  with  a  sweet,  pleasant  smell.  From  millet  (Penicillaria 
spicata),  which  the  bees  fall  back  on,  probably  during  a  scarcity 
of  flowers,  is  got  a  darker  honey,  which  is  also  considered  good, 
but  not  so  good  as  that  obtained  from  the  first-named  flowers.  A 
great  deal  of  honey  can  be  got  from  the  acacia-like  mwa'ggd  (big  pale 
yellow  or  white  flowers  with  long,  red  stamens),  and  where  these 
trees  are  found,  the  beehives  are  suspended  in  them.  The  kasalji 
(Labiatae)  plant  is  also  considered  a  good  honey  plant. 


^   knOoOm  is  a  technical  term,   which  means   'to  tarne  an  animal  by 
a  special  ceremony'. 

^    Creeper  with   tendrils,   pulpy,    tripartite  leaves   and   red   fruit. 
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The  honey  is  usually  gathered  after  the  fall  of  darkness.  The 
extremely  fierce  and  aggressive  bees,  according  to  the  natives' 
Statements,  find  it  altogether  too  cold  after  the  sun  has  set,  and 
when  they  are  expelled,  their  first  thought  is  to  find  a  new  place 
of  refuge  as  soon  as  possible.  A  beehive  füll  of  honey  is  a 
heavy  article  and  the  owner  usually  needs  two  helpers  to  take  it 
down  from  its  elevated  place.  That  the  bees  shall  not  abandon 
the  liive  some  honeycombs  are  usually  left  in  it.  After  being 
gathered,  the  honey  is  placed  in  a  flat  triangulär  bag  made  of 
goatskin  with  loops  at  the  sides  (fig.  140),  in  vvhich  it  is  trans- 
ported   home. 

Honey  is  extracted  two  to  four  timcs  a  year  after  the  supply. 
According  to  what  I  was  informed  at  Taveta,  there  also  the 
honey  is  gathered  atmost  four  times  a  year^  The  Wadjagga, 
say,  according  to  Gutmann,  that  the  bees  need  three  montlis  to 
build  their  cells  and   a  whole  year  to  fill  them. 

To  take  honey  out  of  the  beehives  is  called  kiitwa,  to  look  for 
wild  honey  kulaha.  Daring  my  stay  in  Ukamba  I  never  heard 
anything  of  the  honey-indicating  bird  (Cuculus  indicator)  which  is 
well-known  in  Africa,  but  Hildebrandt  says  that  »it  is  followed 
very  cautiously  by  the  Wakamba,  because  it  often  only  shovvs 
the  way  to  the  hiding  place  of  a  wild  beast». 

The  honey  which  is  gathered  is  kept  in  wooden  cylinders 
{k'^ftcembd)  with  leather  lids,  a  common  type  among  numerous 
East  African  tribes;  these  cylinders  are  hung  on  the  props  which 
Support  the  roof  of  the  hut.  As  a  rule  the  honey  is  very  much  mixed 
with  wax  and  dead  bees.  Formerly  the  wax  {mawd)  was  considered 
worthless,  but  now  it  is  sold  to  the  small  Indian  traders,  who  have 
their  simple  shops  of  galvanised  iron  here  and  there  in  the  coun- 
try.  They  carry  on  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  export  of  wax. 

The  Akamba  like  to  eat  honey  and  cven  empty  honeycombs 
which  are  smeared  with  honey.  The  larvae  of  the  bee  are  a  deli- 
cacy,  which,  however,  are  not  eaten  by  women.  W'e  have  pre- 
viously  spoken  about  honey  as  food  for  prcgnant  women  (p.  28).  I^ut 
the  special  importance  of  honey  is  for  beer-making,  especially  in 
places    such    as    the    Kitui    district,   which  are   not   rieh  enough  in 


'    G.    Lindblom,    Anteckningar  öfver  Taveta-folkets  etnologi,   Ynier 
1913,   p.    166. 
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water  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  to  any  extent. 
Honey  beer  {uht  wa  nzuhi)  is  also  more  appreciated  than  sugar- 
cane beer  {uh  wa  hwa)  ^  A  mntuni'ha  (old  man)  likes  to  indulge 
in  this  privately  and  at  night- time  so  as  not  to  have  to  share  the 
prized  beverage.  And  if  he  wishes  Company,  he  informs  a  few 
intimate  friends  of  the  matter  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  Hospi- 
taUty,  or  rather  the  prevaiHng  custom,  would  make  him  share 
with  his  visitors,  and  such  visitors  would  certainly  not  be  lacking 
if    it    became    known  that  he  had  plenty  of  honey  beer  at  home. 


As  in  the  case  of  all  important  undertakings  in  the  life  of 
primitive  people  there  are  a  great  many  things  for  the  Kamba 
man  to  observe,  when  he  intends  to  cut  the  honeycombs  from 
the  beehives.  During  this  work  he  may  not  have  coitus  (sexual 
taboo).  A  man  who  has  to  have  other  people  to  help  him,  gets 
them  to  take  an  oath  by  the  hpztui  to  abstain  from  sexual  inter- 
course,  saying,  for  instance,  »If  I  have  connections  with  a  woman, 
may  I  be  eaten  by  this  k'hpttui  before  the  end  of  the  month». 
Certainly  in  such  cases  they  do  not  use  the  k'tpitui  described  in 
Chap.  XI.  4,  but  one  of  a  less  dangerous  character.  This  pro- 
hibition  seems  to  be  in  force  for  about  ten  days  onward,  or  during 
the  time  which  is  considered  to  pass  until  the  bees  have  again 
begun  to  bring  honey  to  the  hive.  When  this  time  is  at  an  end 
the  owner  of  the  beehive  has  a  look  at  his  bees.  If  they  have 
then  abandoned  their  nest  or  have  not  begun  to  collect  honey, 
he  is  certain  that  his  assistants  have  broken  their  oath  to  abstain 
from  coitus.  He  then  prepares  'vondm,  a  purifying  medium,  and 
spreads  it  together  with  a  bit  of  mutton  on  the  beehive. 

The  role  played  by  sexual  intercourse  during  the  time  the 
honey  is  taken  out  of  the  hives  is  also  shown  by  the  following 
fact.  They  will  not  give  the  first  lot  of  honey  from  new  hives 
to  anyone  indiscriminately  to  eat,  so  as  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  the  person  having  already  had  intercourse.  For 
this  might  cause  the  bees  in  the  new  hives  to  cease  their  work 
or  the  honey  in  them  to  become  useless. 


^  Vide  further  the  chapter  Beermaking  (p.    518). 
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Of  the  customs  which  arc  connected  with  the  collcction  of 
honey  we  may  finally  niention  that  it  is  considered  lucky  for  the 
Community  of  becs  if  thcir  owner,  before  the  honey  is  taken  out 
of  the  beehives,  should  get  a  goat  as  a  gift  from  his  father  or 
iincle.  Nothing  special  seems  to  be  done  with  the  goat,  but  the 
recciver  incorporates  it  into  his  flock. 

VVhen  an  owner  of  beehives  dies,  his  nearest  relations  pro- 
ceed  to  his  beehives  and  throw  small  stones  or  clods  of  earth 
against  these  to  attract  the  bees'  attention,  saying:  »Wake  up, 
you  bees!  Your  owner  is  certainly  now  dead,  but  because  of 
that  you  must  not  cease  to  work  and  gatlier  honey !»  The  Wata- 
veta  treat  their  bees  in  the  same  way  after  a  death  ^.  It  appears 
from  this  as  if  the  bees  are  thought  to  have  a  close  personal 
relationship  with   their  owner. 

I  have  noted  from  Taveta  another  instance  of  how  thcy  talk 
to  tlie  bees.  When  a  Taveta  man  hangs  a  new  beehive  up  he 
unloosens  the  ring  plaited  from  grass  or  banana  leaves,  on  which 
he  has  carried  the  beehive  on  his  head,  saying:  »Bees,  wherever 
you  are,  it  may  be  in  Ukamba,  Udjagga  or  elsewhere,  come 
here!»  By  tliis  untying  of  the  ring  used  for  carrying,  the  bees 
arc  also  »released»,  i.  e.  this  symbolic  action  is  intended  to  bring 
them  to  the  place.  And  B.  Gutmann  relates  how  the  VVadjagga 
invite  their  bees  to  a  newly-susj)ended   hive  by  singing-. 

It  happens  vcry  oftcn  that  prayers  and  exhortations  are 
adressed  to  the  bees,  and  the  not  infrequcntly  respectful  tone  in 
which  such  addresses  are  made  is  undoubtedly  due  partly  to  a 
real  respect  for  the  small  creatures'  touchy  temperament,  partly 
to  admiration  of  thcir  intcUigence  and  other  good  qualities, 
which  the  natives  with  their  keen  power  of  Observation  have  not 
neglected  to  notice.  The  author  does  not  know  how  much  the 
Akaniba  know  about  the  lifc  of  the  bce,  but  probably  they  possess 
as  great  knowledge  as  the  Wadjagga,  of  whom  Gutmann  says 
that  thcy  know  very  well  the  various  elements  in  a  comnuinity  of 
bees,  the  quecn,  the  working  bees,  the  droncs,  the  differcnt  kinds 
of  cells,  etc. 


^   G.    Lindblom.    Antcckningar  öfvcr  Taveta-folkets  etnologi,   Ymer 
1913,    p.    166. 

-    B.   Gutmann,   Bienenzucht  bei   den   Wadschagga,   p.   206. 
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We  have  already  read  (p.  i6o)  that  it  is  considered  a  very 
serious  crime  to  steal  honey  from  the  beehives.  This  does  not, 
hovvever,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  thefts,  and,  in  order  to 
protect  his  beehives  which  are  often  hung  a  long  distance  away, 
the  owner  applies  various  magical  means,  »medicine»,  to  them; 
this  is  said  to  bring  unpleasant  surprises  to  a  possible  thief.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  latter  may  find,  when  he  wishes  to  clinib  down 
the  tree,  that  his  way  is  barred  by  a  snake,  which  is  coiled  threa- 
teningly  round  the  tree-trunk.  Or  eise  his  hands  are  caught  as 
he  seizes  the  beehive,  so  that  he  cannot  get  free  before  the  owner 
himself  releases  him.  I  heard  of  such  a  thief  who  was  un- 
fortunate  and  could  not  get  free  before  the  owner  had  spat  three 
times  on  his  hand  which  had  been  caught.  It  is,  of  course,  to 
the  interest  of  the  bee-owners  to  spread  the  rumour  that  their 
beehives  are  protected  by  strong  »medicine»  and  consequently 
dangerous  to  approach. 


Chap.  XXIX.     Agriculture. 

I.     The  fieldwork  and  the  harvest. 

Even  though  cattle-rearing  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
Akamba,  still  agriculture  is  their  principal  occupation,  as  they 
maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  the  products  of  the  fields.  This  is 
duc,  as  vve  have  seen,  not  to  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  meat,  but 
essentially  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  do  not  care  to  slaughter 
their  animals.  Some  decades  ago,  when  the  stock  of  animals 
could  more  easily  be  increased  by  plundering  from  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  when  hunting  too  was  more  productive  than  it  is  now, 
meat  played  a  more  important  part  as  food  than  it  does  today. 
At  least  this  was  so  in  Ulu  and  the  Kitui  district,  while  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  Ukamba,  because  of  the  Masais'  and  Gallas' 
plunderings,  they  had  at  that  time  smaller  herds  than  now  or  even 
none  at  all.  Krapf  relates,  for  instance,  how  in  his  time  the 
Akamba  living  at  Jata,  the  now  uninhabited  plateau  east  of  Athi, 
had  no  horned  cattle  at  all,  but  only  sheep  and  goats,  so  as  not 
to  attract  the  Galla  there.  And  this  Observation  of  his  concerning 
Jata  could  certainly  be  extended  to  a[)ply  to  many  other  districts 
in  the  south-east.  But  this  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
that  these  Akamba  had  lost  all  their  horned  cattle,  for  just  as, 
for  instance,  even  at  the  present  day  the  Akamba  living  in  Kiku- 
mbuliu  keep  their  animals  away  in  the  hills  because  of  the  tsetse 
fly,  so  in  former  times  they  might  keep  their  animals  in  another 
place  to  protect  them   from  being  carried  off. 

The  Akamba  arrange  their  fields  (sg.  mxmda,  pl.  miunda) 
preferably  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  depressions  in  the  ground 
and  on  the  slopes  of  small  hills,  thus  at  the  places  that  are  best 
watered.  Towards  the  east  they  also  make  clearances  in  the 
woods.     They    understand    how    to  water  the  fields  artificially  by 
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making  a  network  of  narrow  and  shallow  ditclies  (sg. 
viutan)  in  the  fields,  into  which  the  water  from  the 
streams  and    the  riverlets  of  the  slopes  is  guided. 

lAgriculture  is  carried  on  ahnost  exclusively  by 
women,  a  rehc  of  the  distribution  of  labour  at  the 
time  when  the  men  were  occupied  in  hunting,  trading 
journeys  and  plundering  expeditions.  Ofcoursethey 
help  nowadays  in  the  agricuhural  tasks  when  it  is 
necessary,  but  only  one  part  of  this  vvork  is  carried 
out  by  men  as  a  rule,  namely  the  task  of  breaking 
up  new  ground  for  agriculture.  (This  is  usually  done 
by  means  of  fire;  bushes  etc.  are  cut  down  with  a 
knife  of  a  certain  type  {rßomo,  kasomo,  see  fig.  143), 
which  can  also  be  used  for  dioging.  The  green- 
sward  itself  is  then  broken  up  with  a  long  pointed 
pole,  2j— 3  metres  long  (n<sfe),  which  is  held  with  both 
hands.  'When  a  worthy  father  of  a  family  goes  to 
the  field  to  carry  out  this  work,  one  can  see  one  of 
his  minor  wives  Walking  behind  him,  carrying  his 
digging  pole  and  his  snufT-bottle  as  well.  The  men 
have  now  done  their  part  of  the  work  and  the  wo- 
men may  proceed  to  loosen  the  soll,  break  up  lumps 
of  earth  etc.  with  their  hands  (h/siism),  choppers 
and  digging  sticks.  |  In  Kikumbuliu  I  seldom  saw  land 
worked  in  this  way;  there  they  used  chiefly  burn- 
beaten  land  and  sowed  in  ashes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  understand  the  importance  of  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer,  yet  no  other  materials  to  improve  the  soil, 
such  as  manure,  seemed  to  be  used.  Cattle-rearing 
and    agriculture    have,    as  a   matter    of  fact,   not  the 

^ig-   143-      slightest    connection    with    or    influence    upon    each 
Knife   Cnzomo)      .  t^i       ,         •  r  j  ■         r    ,  1 

,  r       ,         other.      Ihe  burnmg  ot  dry  remams  of  plants,  weeds 
used  for  clear-  fc>  /  r  > 

ing   the   fields  ^^^^1    other  rubbish,  which  always  takes   place  before 

Y2   nat.  size.  the  old  fields  are  put  to  rights,   is  thus  intended  just 

Riksmus.  Eth-  ^^  much  to  fertilize  the  soil  as  to  make  the  fields  clean 

nogr.      o  .     j^  ^  convenient  way.    The  Akamba,  like  the  Akikuyu, 
Inv.  12.  7.  78.  '^  .  . 

also    understand    the    importance    of  letting  the  soil 

rest   every   now  and  then,   but  they  do  not  let  it  lie  fallow  before 

they    see    the    crop    becoming    poor.     The    fallow  land  may  then 
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rest  undisturbed   for  3 — 4  rainy  seasons.    They  also  usually  change 

the  grain   sown   at  intervals  of  a   few  rainy  seasons.     If, 

for    instance,    they  havc  had  Cajanus  Indiens  in   a  hcld 

for  a  couple    of   years,    they  then   plant  something  eise 

instead. 

The  form  of  agriculture  carried  on  by  the  Akaniba 
is  what  German  ethnologists,  beginning  vvith  Ed.  Hahn, 
call  »hackbau».  No  domestic  aninials  are  used  in  the  field- 
work,  the  woman's  only  iniplenient  is  her  digging-stick 
{imj,  iirwo,  dini.  kainoh).  Tiiis  is  niade  of  some  hard 
species  of  vvood,  is  0,5 — i  metre  long,  flattcned  and 
soniewhat  pointed  (fig.  144).  It  is  made  by  the  nien. 
The  follovving  trees,  among  others,  are  suitable  because 
of  their  hardness:  mutandi  and  munoa  mapolia,  a  spe- 
cies of  acacia^  The  fear  of  working  at  the  fields 
with  iron  tools  — •  there  might  in  that  case  be  no  rain 
—  has  been   mentioncd  in   the  chapter  on   magic 

The  fields  are  got  in  order  in  good  time  before  the 
rain  comes  {kzvivia  to  dig'),  and  when  it  seems  to  be 
Coming,  they  are  sown.  (The  sowing  is  done  by  the 
woman  making  holes  with  her  digging-stick,  putting  the 
grain  in  (putting  down  the  cutting,  if  there  is  one),  and 
then  covering  the  hole  over  again  with  her  foot.  In 
the  case  of  small  seeds,  like  Eleusine.  they  content 
themselves  w^ith  throwing  them  out  with  their  hands 
{kuOanda  'to  plant',  kiiikuia  'to  sow').  During  this  time 
the  women  are  kept  fully  em{)loyed  and  even  youths 
and  boys  are  allowed  to  help,  on  which  occasions  they 
cannot,  of  course,  refrain  from  exchanging  jibes  with 
the  girls.  ] 


Fig.    144. 
Womans 


When    this    work  is  done  they  have  a  quiet  time  dio-ging-stick 
until  the  plants  begin   to  shoot  up,  when  the  fields  have       Vs  nat. 
to    be  (cleared    of    wceds    {kzcna    'to    wced').     This    is 
especially    the   girls'   work,   and   friends  and   neighbours 
help  each  other  at  it.   )Thc  fields  present  an  animated  j^^^^  12  7  80 
aspect,    often    with    a    dozen    girls    in    the   same  field, 


size.     Riks- 
mus.   Eth- 
nogr.  Coli. 


^  <  iioa  to  be  tired'?  An  appropriate  meaning  wouid  in  that  case 
be  »that  which  make.s  the  axes  tired».  The  form  of  the  verb,  however, 
is   against  such   a   translation. 
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chattering  and  singing  as  they  work.  If  there  are  no  men  about, 
they  take  their  clothes  off  and  toil  away  to  their  heart's  content. 
They  go  forward  over  the  field  in  a  row,  like  soldiers  in  a  firing- 
line,  and  in  that  way  no  weeds  escape  them. 

Then  (  the  wonien  have  a  Uttle  leisure  from  the  field  work. 
They  merely  look  novv  and  then  at  the  crop  and  carry  out  various 
small  tasks.)  When,  for  instance,  the  maize  flowers,  they  remove 
the  off-shoots  of  the  flowers,  stating  as  a  reason  that  the  produce 
will  be  better.  It  is  obvious  that  the  maize-cobs  then  will  get  more 
sun. 

(A    busy    times    comes    when  the  corn  begins  to  ripen.     This 

is  in  February.)  If  one  meets  a  woman  during  this  time  and  asks 

her  where  she  is  going,  in  most  cases  the  answer  will  be:    »I  am 

C  going  to  the  field  to  frighten  the  birds  away»)  {kma  nmnn).      For 


Fig.  145.    The  watcher  of  the  fields  takes  his  place  on 
a  sort  of  platform. 


they  have  to  keep  parasites  at  a  distance.  In  this  category  come, 
first  and  foremost,  a  great  number  of  birds,  but  also  other  animals, 
such  as  wild  boars,  porcupines  and  in  East  Ukamba  monkeys  as 
well,  especially  baboons,  which  are  serious  thieves  on  account  of 
their  watchfulness.  The  fields  are  accordingly  guarded  against 
such  enemies.  This  duty  of  watching  is  carried  out  to  a  great 
extent  by  children  and  young  people.  The  watcher  takes  his 
place  on  a  heap  of  earth  or,  even  better,  on  a  sort  of  platform 
built  of  posts,  from  which  he  has  a  view  over  the  field  (fig.  143). 
The  birds  are  driven  off  by  shouting  and  throwing  stones,  the 
boys  also  wield  their  slings  with  great  accuracy.  One  sometimes 
sees  long  cords,  with  light  objects  (banana  leaves,  etc.)  fastened 
on  them,  issuing  from  the  look-out  post,  and  when  the  birds  settle 
down  at  a  place,  the  watcher  puUs  the  cord  leading  to  it.  Scare- 
crows    consisting  of  objects  that  move  in  the  wind  are  also  used. 
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Where  wild  boars  and  porcupines  are  especially  troublesome,  watch 
is  also  kept  during  the  night  time. 

(  When  harvest  time  comes,  there  is  still  more  to  do  if  the 
harvest  is  to  be  got  in  safely  as  carly  as  possible.  The  grain  is 
cut  before  it  is  so  ripe  that  the  seeds  inight  fall  off,  and  then  it 
is  spread  out  outside  the  village  on  the  />ow<3  to  dry.  Here  or  at 
some  other  hard  place  the  grain  is  thiashed  {kuOoa,  really  'to  break 
to  pieces';  k^iJuw  'thrashing-place').  Standing  in  a  row,  like  a  line 
of  soldiers,  the  woman  work  at  the  stalks  with  long  sticks,  keeping 
time  to  singing.  The  husks  and  other  rubbish  are  then  separated 
by  putting  the  grain  in  a  calabash  shell,  which  is  held  up  in  the  air 
and  shaken.  When  its  Contents  run  out,  the  light  chafif  is  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  grain  is 
clean.  This  work  is  usually  given  to  old  women,  who  are  not 
strong  enough  for  other  work.  One  never  finds  the  Akamba  letting 
cattle  tread  out  the  corn.    y 

(  The  harvest  is  then  kept  in  the  storehouses) — we  have  spoken 
about  these  in  our  description  of  the  Kamba  village  —  each  kind  of 
grain  in  its  own  vessel,  calabashes  or  large  bulging  vessels  {kw^gä), 
as  nuich  as  i  m.  in  height,  made  of  soft  grass,  preferably  j/fl, 
a  grass  with  reddish-brown  panicles  (Trichola.'na  rosea).  They  are 
made  by  the  youths,  one  of  the  fcw  useful  things  they  do.  The 
outside  of  these  grass  receptacles  is  thickly  coated  with  cowdung 
as  a  protection  against  ants  and  other  insects.  A  part  of  the  maize 
is  hung  up  on  the  ceiling  of  the  hut.  In  Kikumbuliu  I  saw  the 
maize  intended  for  sowing  hung  up  in  large  bundles  in  the  trees, 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  best  protected   against  rats. 

Let  US  now  see  what  the  Akamba  cultivate  in  their  fields. 
The  three  most  important  kinds  of  grain  are  Sorghum  {>/a/lha), 
maize  {»ibiembä)  and  Penicillaria  spicata  {mw(E).  Eleusine  (zcufidt)  is 
cultivatcd  to  a  somewhat  less  extent.  Several  different  species  of 
leguminous  plants  are  cultivated,  of  which  by  far  the  most  populär 
is  Cajanus  indicus  {ij-U,  the  j)lant  itself  is  called  musij),  which 
takes  tvvo  rainy  seasons  to  ripen.  We  may  also  notice  Phaseolus 
vulgaris  {mb(jso),  nbqko  (probably  haricot  beans),  mbionbti  (Dolichos), 
^g>>ja  (presumabh'  Phaseolus  mungo),  ijdiiha,  a  kind  of  red  bean, 
and  finally  ijzaOi,  small  beans  with  a  white  spot  (Phaseolus  lu- 
natusr) 
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Among  root-crops  they  cultivate  the  well-known  sweet  pota- 
toes  {makwasi),  yams  {kikzua),  manioc  {maggä)  and  Colocasia 
{viatf^iiid).  There  are  several  kinds  of  pumpkins  and  similar  plants, 
whose  scientific  names,  however,  I  am  unable  to  give:  rnalce-^gd 
(KisLiaheli  tango),  vio^^gu  (Kisuaheli  mumunye  'a  sort  of  vegetable 
mai-row')\  calabash  {hknj). 

One  seldom  sees  a  field  with  only  one  kind  of  crop.  Sor- 
ghum and  Penicillaria  are  usually  sown  together,  and  among  Caja- 
nus  indicLis  is  put,  for  instance,  malze.  When  the  maize  is  ripe, 
a  nevv  lot  is  planted  among  the  more  slowly  growing  beans. 
Calabash   plants  are  also  put  in  here  and   there. 

Sugarcane  {knud)  is  cultivated  on  low-lying  ground  along  the 
rivers.  It  is  found  especially  in  Ulu,  in  the  drier  east  only  in  cer- 
tain  places.  The  Irrigation  Channels  are  specially  arranged  with 
regard  to  the  sugarcane,  which  is  very  highly  esteemed. 

The  banana  (w?/)  is  also  very  much  liked.  It  is,  however, 
not  cultivated  generally,  as  of  course  it  too  needs  well  watered 
ground.  There  are  several  different  varieties,  namely  mulqlu,  of 
average  size,  which  is  the  most  delicious  of  them,  inutaGati,  a  large 
fat  one  with  rather  coarse  pulp,  ndiOi,  a  small  short  one  (from  the 
coast?)  and  niunza,  a  species  from  the  Kikuyu  country.  The  banana 
is  said  to  have  been  more  widespread  in  former  times  than  it  is  now. 

The  preparation  and  methods  of  using  the  various  cultivated 
plants  for  food  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on   »Food». 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  names  in  Kikamba  of  the  plants  used 
for  food  shows^  that  they  are  practically  identical  with  those  in 
Kikuyu,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  those  in  Kipokomo  (at  the 
Upper  Tana)  and  in  Kidjagga  (Kilimandjaro),  thus  with  the  names 
in  those  dialects  that  are  closely  or  fairly  closely  related  to  Ki- 
kamba. There  seems  to  be  no  affinity  with  the  Galla  and  Masai 
languages  in  this  respect. 

Traditions  about  the  origin  of  agriculture.  Among  many 
peoples  there  are  traditions  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  cultivated 
plant  is  of  divine  origin  or  has  in  some  more  or  less  wonderlul 
way    been    conferred  upon   mankind.      The  Akamba  have  no  such 


^  E.   Steer,    A   Handbook  of  the  Suaheli  Language,   London  1908. 
^  See    F.   Stuhlmann,     Beiträge    zur    Kulturgeschichte   Ostafrikas, 
Berlin    1909. 
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myth  about  thc  origin  of  special  plants,  but  they  have  reflected 
about  the  origin  of  agriculture,  and  the  tradition  created  in  this 
way  is  rather  intcrcsting.  We  remember  liow  thc  first  human 
beings,  who  camc  up  out  of  the  tcrmite  hole,  had  various  kinds 
of  seeds  in  their  left  hands.  The  following  tradition  was  thcn 
attached  to  this  myth: 

The  first  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  in  sniall  open  places. 
They  did  not  understand  hovv  to  work  at  or  loosen  the  ground. 
One  year,  when  they  wished  to  sow  again,  a  huge  tree  had  fallen 
and  was  found  lying  ovcr  one  of  the  small  »fields».  With  great 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  tree  away,  and  then  they 
sowed  the  field.  When  thc  crop  was  ripe,  it  was  found  that  the 
plants  at  the  place  where  the  big  tree  had  fallen  were  much  more 
vigorous  than  at  other  places,  because  the  soil  there  was  looser. 
There  were  also  less  wecds.  From  this  arose  the  idca  of  loosen- 
ing  the  soil  with  a  stick,  and  in  this  way  came  the  digging-stick. 

2.     Agricultural  rites. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  will 
understand  that  rites  and  customs  of  a  rcligious  and  niagic  naturc 
are  connected  with  the  Akamba's  agriculture.  I  have,  however, 
not  very  much  to  offer  concerning  such  rites,  compared  with  what 
I  succeeded  in  learning  with  regard  to  others.  There  is  probably 
a  good  deal  still  to  be  discovered  on  this  subject. 

Sexual  relations  between  man  and  wife,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  regulated  by  prescripts  in  connection  with  many 
different  undertakings,  have  also  to  take  agriculture  into  considera- 
tion.  One  might  cxpect  rites  for  producing  fertility,  based  on 
homoeopathic  magic,  such  as  ritual  coitus  between  man  and  wife 
when  the  fields  had  been  sov\n  and  planted.  The  State  of  affairs 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  opposite:  all  sexual  intercourse  is 
considcrcd  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  crop  before  the  buds 
have  begun  to  appear.  A  possible  explanation  of  this  continencc 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  thc  primitive  mind  sometinies  tries 
to  attain  a  result  —  in  this  case  a  good  harvest  —  by  using  a 
means  that  is  directly  opposed  to  what  might  be  considcrcd  the 
natural  one.  The  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  owners  of  the 
fields,   thc   man    and   his   wife,    not   to   their   childrcn. 
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During  the  nights  vvhen  a  married  couple  keep  watch  in  the 
fields  to  protect  them  against  animals  they  may  not  have  sexual 
intercourse,  if  the  woman  has  children  at  home.  It  is  believed 
that,  if  they  do,  these  will  fall  ill,  to  become  thinner  and  thinner 
and,  perhaps,  finally  die  (result  of  »ceremonial  uncleanliness»  ?). 

The  grovving  crop  is  sprinkled  with  ordinary  'gonduc  so  that 
the  harvest  may  be  good.  The  time  for  this  treatment  is  appar- 
ently  decided  by  Cajanus  indicus  {yizii),  as  the  fields  are  sprinkled 
only  after  these  beans  have  grown  a  little.  The  sprinkling  is  done 
by  the  old  people  of  the  nzama  and  'ipcsmbo  (pp.    144,   220). 

Cajanus  indicus  seems  to  be  the  only  nutritive  plant  with 
whose  cultivation  additional  special  observances  are  bound  up. 
During  the  time  it  is  in  flower  the  women  may  not  make  pottery; 
if  they  do  the  harvest  of  it  would  be  spoiled.  Similarly  during 
this  time  the  women  are  forbidden  to  make  cords  of  mupi,  a  spe- 
cies  of  acacia  that  is  commonly  used  for  twisting  into  cords.  The 
old  men,  who  keep  good  order  and  maintain  the  old  customs, 
watch  carefuUy  to  see  that  the  prohibitions  are  observed,  and,  if 
a  woman  is  proved  to  have  ofifended  against  them,  her  husband 
has  to  give  the  goat  that  is  demanded  in  order  to  purify  the  fields. 
The  reason  why  it  is  just  nzu  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  agricultural  rites  is  possibly  because  it  is  the  Akamba's  fa- 
vourite  food.  The  fact  that  it  is  forbidden  to  make  pottery  and 
cords,  i.  e.  material  for  plaiting  bags,  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  an  idea  that  it  is  dangerous  to  make  preparations  for  bringing 
home  the  nsu  (the  bags)  and  to  make  receptacles  for  it  (the  pots) 
before  the  fruit  has  been   formed. 

The  cultivated  plant  of  the  Akambas  that  is  most  interesting 
to  the  ethnologist  is,  however,  Eleusine  {w'tmb'h),  as  it  and  the 
food  prepared  from  it  {g-gima  porridge)  play  a  greater  part  in 
public  rites  and  in  magic  than  any  other  nutritive  plant.  Instan- 
ces  of  this  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  p.  33 
(birth)  —  where,  however,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  cere- 
monial; p.  171  (cursing)  and,  still  more  clearly,  p.  203.  The 
special  position  of  Eleusine  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  old  cultivated  plant  among  the  negroes, 
perhaps  the  very  first  cereal  they  knew,  although  later  on  it  was 
displaced  by  more  productive  plants.  The  traditions  of  several 
peoples    point    to    this.     The    Nandi,    for   instance,    are  known  to 
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relate  how  the  tribc  formerly  lived  by  hunting  and  did  not  know 
of  agriculture.  Hut  one  day  some  warriors  found  an  Eleusine 
species  growing  wild  and  took  the  seeds  of  it  home  and  planted 
them  ^  And  Stuhlmann  is  certainly  right  in  supposing  that  in 
former  times  l'Lleusme  was  cultivatcd  more  in  East  Africa  than  it 
is  now,  when  in  many  places  and  cspecially  in  the  regions  near 
the  coast  it  has  had  to  give  way  to  better  tasting  and  more  pro- 
ductive  cereals  (maize,  sorghum)".  It  would  be  interesting  to  in- 
vestigate  this  question  more  closely,  to  find  out  whether  Eleusine 
has  been  found  in  pre-historic  Settlements  in  Africa,  etc.  But  the 
question  does  not  really  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  although 
I  havc  called  attention  to  it  here.  We  shall  now  return  to  the 
question  of  »agricultural  rites». 

If  some  special  event  occurs  that  threatens  the  growing  crop, 
extra  precautions  are  taken.  This  is  done  if  grasshoppers  appear. 
A  grasshopper  is  then  taken  to  the  sacrificial  place  {ipcsmöo)  and 
killed  there,  and  at  the  same  timc  they  offer  food  to  the  spirits, 
slaughter  a  goat  and  pour  its  blood  out  at  the  base  of  the  big 
tree.  The  fields  are  sprinkled  with  -gondia.  It  is  exspected  that 
the  grasshoppers  will  then  disappear^. 

Although  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  here  how  they  try  to  extir- 
pate  ticks  in  the  same  way  as  grasshoppers.  These  are  sometimes 
found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  grass  on  the  steppe  and  are 
a  great  plague  both  to  man  and  beast  ^  A  tick  is  taken  to  the 
ilxembo  and  killed  there;  the  ground  is  sprinkled  with  'gojidm. 

Before  the  harvest  is  taken  from  the  fields  a  goat  and  some 
corn  are  offered  at  the  place  of  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  is  not 
only  carried  out  within  the  families  but  forms  a  public  festival, 
a  public  sacrifice  of  the  kind  described  in  the  chapter  on  Religion, 
p.    187. 

The  first  thing  that  is  eatcn  of  the  new   harvest  secms  to  be, 


^  Hollis,   The   Nandi,   p,    120. 

"    F'.   Stuhlmann,   Beiträge   zur    Kulturgeschichte  Ostafrikas,  p.  181 . 

^  Methods  of  getting  rid  of  harmful  insects  and  vermin  among 
other  African  tribes  are  given  by  Frazer  in  his  study  upon  this  subject 
in  The   Golden   Bough    5:  2,   vol.    II,    p.    274    ff. 

*  The  author  himself  was  ill  with  fever  and  slight  blood-poisoning 
of  the  feet   for  three  weeks,   probably  as  a  result  of  tick-bites. 
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at  least  to  some  extent,  bound  up  with  rites.  When  the  first 
vegetables  for  the  year  are  eaten,  they  are  mixed  with  the  Con- 
tents of  a  goat's  hpatia  (the  stomach  that  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  '^ondm),  »so  that  the  people  shall  not  get  coughs». 
Finally  observances  of  a  prohibitive  nature  are  bound  up  with 
the  rain  and  thus  intimately  connected  with  agricuiture.  We  have 
learned  about  these  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  such  things 
as  the  fact  that  an  oath  on  the  hpitm  may  not  be  sworn  during 
the  rainy  season  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  rain  from  Coming  (p. 
171).     Cf.  also  p.    181. 


Chap.  XXX.     Food. 

I.     Animal  food. 

The  products  of  the  field  form  thc  basis  of  the  Kamba  peop- 
le's  food.  As  \ve  already  know,  this  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  taste,  but  is  duc  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  to  kill  oft" 
their  herds.  In  former  times,  when  they  were  able  to  steal  cattle 
and  could  hunt  big-game  without  hindrance,  they  ate  consider- 
ably  more  meat  than  now,  when  this  article  of  food  is  seldom 
eatcn  by  anyone  who  has  not  great  herds,  except  on  cercmonial 
occasions.  That  the  Akamba  Hke  meat  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  unhesitatingly  eat  it  raw  and  do  not  mind  eating  animals 
that  have  died  from  natural  causes,  even  such  as  have  attained 
an  advanced  State  of  decomposition.  They  seem  even  to  be  pretty 
well  known  as  having  a  certain  penchant  to  this,  and  examples 
are  found  here  and  there  in  descriptions  of  travels.  I  myself  once 
found  the  remains  of  a  wild  boar,  which  had  been  torn  to  picces 
by  a  Hon  and  of  which  my  bearers  took  with  them  the  little  flesh 
that  was  left.  A.  Arkell  Hardwick  relates,  for  instance,  how  his 
Kamba  porters  eagerly  devoured  an  ass  that  had  fallen  ill  and 
died  '.  I  have  also  seen  my  porters  take  the  bones  after  my  own 
meals  and  carefully  gnaw  them  clean.  Their  power  of  eating  all 
sorts  of  things  without  being  in  any  way  famished  is  shown,  among 
othcr  things,  by  the  fact  that  they  roasted  guineafowls'  fect.  Dur- 
ing  thc  great  famine  of  1898  and  1899  a  few  cases  of  cannibalism 
occurrcd,  easily  explained  by  the  extraordinary  conditions  pre- 
vailing  ".  On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  experience  to  support  the 
idea  that  the  Akamba  eat  lion   and  hyena  flesh^. 


^  An   Ivory  Trader  in   North    Kenia,    p.    138. 

^   H.  R.  Täte,    Notes   on    thc    Kikuyu   and   Kamba  Tribes   of   British 
East  Africa.      Journ.   Anthr.   Iiist.    1904,   p.    136. 

^   C.  H.  Stigand,    The   Land   of  Zinj.,    London    1913,   p.    275. 
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By  the  side  of  this  greediness  of  meat  they  sometimes  show 
an  amazing  fastidiousness.  I  have,  for  instance,  eaten  zebra  meat 
myself  without  feeling  any  dislike  to  it,  while  my  negroes  have 
refused  to  touch  it,  explaining  that  »it  smelled  badly».  There 
was  no  religious  motive  present  in  this  case.  Nor  will  adults  eat 
monkeys,  which  one  sees  the  children  doing,  however;  they  catch 
long-taiied  monkeys  in  traps. 

Meat  is  usually  boiled;  out  in  the  fields  it  is  roasted  over 
a  grating  made  of  sticks. 

We  already  know  that  the  blood  of  cattle  is  drunk.  It  is 
also  mixed  with  milk,  millet  flour  and  fat,  and  this  soup  is  stood 
in  a  sunny  place  before  it  is  drunk.  The  blood  is  stirred  with 
a  mupekcepi^,  which  is  of  the  type  usual  in  East  Africa,  namely 
a  stick  split  at  the  end  with  two  thin  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  the 
fork  and  crossing  each  other  (fig.    146).     They  also  used  a  dorsal 


Fig.   146.     Wooden  Instrument  to  whisk  blood  with  {intipekeepi). 
Y4  nat.   size.    Riksm.   Ethn.    Coli.   Inv.    12.   7.    499 

vertebra  of  a  small  mammal.  The  Utensil  is  rotated  between  the 
hands,   as  in  drilling  fire.     Soup,  hpwh,  is  also  cooked  from  meat. 

Milk  plays,  of  course,  a  large  part  as  an  article  of  food. 
Goat's  milk  is  used  almost  only  in  those  districts  where  there  are 
no  cows,  such  as  Kikumbuliu.  Fresh  milk  {iptano)  is,  however, 
drunk  only  by  women  and  children.  They  all  prefer  the  sour 
milk  {nia),  and  the  men  keep  entirely  to  it.  As  in  many  other 
North  East  African  tribes  the  milk  calabash  {hkami)  is  fumigated, 
before  milking,  \vith  certain  kinds  of  wood,  brands  of  which  are 
thrust  in  the  calabash.  This  is  called  kutcza  and  is  thought  to 
improve  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  milk.  One  of  the  kinds  of 
wood  used  for  this  is  mukai.  The  first  milk  after  a  cow  has 
calved,  the  blestings,  is  called  hpana. 

From  the  sour  milk  butter  {maiitd)  is  churned.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  calabash  {h])uh<  kupul^a  'to  make  butter'),  which  a  woman 
shakes  and  knocks  against  her  thighs.  Stones  are  also  put  in 
the  calabash  to  accelerate  the  process.    When  the  butter  is  ready, 

^   <kupekcepa    'to   drill,   bore',      k.   mivqki  'to   drill  fire'. 
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it  is  washed  in  vvater.  To  get  it  still  niore  clean  it  is  put  in  a 
pot  vvith  porridge  and  boiled.  The  melted  butter  is  then  poured 
off,  while  the  dirt  remains  at  the  bottom  together  with  the  porridge 
and  is  eaten  with  it.  Besides  being  used  as  a  food,  butter  is  also 
used  to  rub  into  the  body  and  into  leather  garments.  A  person 
vvho  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  suflicient  butter  from  his 
cattle  uses  the  oil  of  the  castor  oil  beans,  which  are  humorously 
called   »the  poor  man's  cattle». 

The  Akamba  bring  considerable  quantities  of  fat  into  the 
market,   which  is  purchased  by  the  Indian  traders. 

2.     Vegetable  food. 

From  the  products  of  the  field  are  prepared  the  foUowing 
important  dishes,  several  of  which  may  be  called  the  Akambas' 
national    dishes: 

/sw,  i.  e.  maize  and  «i?t-beans  (Cajanus  indicus)  boiled  together; 
eaten    practically    every   day    without  anything  being  added  to  it. 

usti  is  a  gruel  made  of  water  or  sour  milk  with  the  flour  of 
mzv^  (Penicillaria  spicata)  or  maize.  It  is  very  well  liked,  has  a 
sour  taste  and  is  really  refreshing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
nourishing  and  thus  servcs  as  both  food  and  drink.  It  is  the 
most  useful  food  when  travelling.  It  is  considered  to  be  very 
good   for  sick  people. 

A  sort  of  thick  gruel  {kmq)  is  boiled  with  milk  and  jnw^ 
flour.  It  is  very  much  liked  by  old  people  whose  teeth  are  too 
poor  to  eat  solid   food. 

Xtgima  is  a  porridge  made  of  Eleusine  flour  and  water,  mixed 
with  fat.  It  is  eaten  chiefly  by  women  and  small  chiUiren.  With 
its  dirty  dark  brown  colour  it  does  not  look  very  appetising.  It 
is  so  thick  and  coherent  that  the  children  can  run  round  holding 
their  portions  in  their  hands.  This  porridge  seems  to  play  a  part 
in  rites. 

Another  kind  of  porridge  is  kitcehd,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  flour  of  Penicillaria  or  Sorghum,  boiled  in  water.  It  has  a  very 
indifferent  ttiste,  especially  because  it  contains  no  salt. 

To  prevent  a  pot  from  boiling  over  the  women  put  some 
Iwigs  in  it.  They  stir  with  a  stick  flattcned  at  the  end,  which 
has  its  place  on   the  hearth  among  the  cooking  Utensils.  Of  spoons 

Arch.Or.   Lindhlotn.  3? 
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there  are,  besides  large  porridge  ladles,  also  smaller  and  more  ele- 
gant »tablespoons»,  usually  niade  of  red  acacia  wood.  All  the  spoons 
are  without  any  decoration.  The  natives  prefer  to  eat  gruel  with 
the  index  finger,  which  is  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  calabash 
vessel.  To  eat  in  this  way  is  called  hcsuna,  and  the  index  finger 
is    accordingly  called  kui  km  {k)ustina  (the  finger  to  ktisiina  with')  ^. 

In  preparing  flour  {mutu)  the  grain  is  first  pounded  with  a 
heavy  pole,  2  metres  or  more  long,  mupi  {<  pta  'to  grind,  crush 
into  flour'),  in  vvooden  mortars  (näe)  fixed  to  the  ground.  Then 
it  is  powdered  still  more  between  grindstones  of  the  familiär  type: 
a  large  one,  flat  and  hollowed  out  by  wear,  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone,  and  a  smaller  rubbing  stone.  The  flour  falls  on  to  a  piece 
of  skin  at  the  side  of  the  stone.  The  woman  carries  on  the  work 
kneeling  and  leaning  forward  and  usually  sings  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  grindstones  become  too  worn  and  smooth,  they  are 
sharpened  by  being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  quartz. 

From  maize  flour  some  natives  prepare  bread,  which,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  method  of  preparation,  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
stone.  It  is  called  mukad,  niukatd  or  ktmiitu  (cf.  miiiu  'flour'),  in 
East  Ukamba  also  k^kid^.  The  two  first  names  are  identical  with 
the  Suaheli  word  for  bread  {inkate),  and  this  method  of  preparing 
bread,  which  is  not  in  common  use,  is  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
without. 

A  favourite  way  of  eating  maize  is  to  roast  the  spadices  and 
then  nibble  the  grains  off.     It  is  called  to  kuGaia. 

Turning  to  the  vegetables,  we  find  that  taro,  yams  and  manioc 
are  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  The  ibrmer,  like  all  Aroids, 
has  in  its  fresh  condition  a  sharp  taste,  and  has  therefore  to 
be  boiled  before  being  eaten.  The  commonly  cultivated  sweet 
potato  is  boiled  or  roasted  in  the  embers.  A  favourite  food  is 
pumpkins  (inalce'ggd),  which  are  eaten  boiled,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  a  supply  of  them  the  natives  scarcely  eat  anything  eise.  They 
say  that  they  are  »sweeter  than  honey».  Their  taste  reminds  one 
of  artichokes,  and  with  some  butter  they  taste  excellent,  even  to 
a  European  palate.  The  wiw-beans,  which  are  cultivated  especi- 
ally    in    Ulu,  are  even  more  liked.     When  natives  who  live  there 

^  kustma  <  ttsu   'gruel'? 

-  In  certain  places  this  word  signifies  'gruel  made  from  maize 
flour'. 
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j^o  to  a  place  vvhere  this  bean  is  not  cultivated,  as,  for  instance, 
ihe  Kikuyu  country,  thcy  iniss  this  food  more  than  anything  eise, 
aiul   thcir  friends  sometimes  send  theni  some  of  the  longed-for  food. 

Botli  with  regard  to  the  ([uantity  of  the  harvest  and  the 
number  of  difiterent  food-plants  Ulu  is  the  best  circumstanced 
part  of  Ukaniba.  In  Kikunibuliu  the  natives  seeni  principally  to 
cultivrtte  only  maize,  Sorghum  and  nSoko-beans,  while  neither 
pumpkins  nor  n:u  are  to  be  obtaincd  thcre. 

A  number  of  plants  are  used  for  a  sort  of  spinach,  which  is 
sometimes  eatcii  by  itself,  mixed  with  fat,  and  sometimes  used  as 
an  addition  to  other  food.  In  this  way  are  used  the  leaves  of 
the  //r)o/(-^bcan,  those  of  nduhi,  a  Solanum  species,  which  grows 
as  a  weed  in  the  fields,  and  ivua,  another  weed  (Chenopodiaceae?). 
The  leaves  of  kaunacepi,  a  yellowflowered  Oxalis  species,  are 
chewcd  raw  or  boiled  as  spinach.  They  are  considered  to  taste 
salty.  Other  plants  are  cooked  together  with  certain  dishes  to 
improve  their  taste.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  kilo^ou), 
a  leguminous  plant  with  an  aromalic  smell  resembling  new-mown 
hay,  which  is  cooked  together  with  gruel. 

Of  fruit  only  the  banana  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  not  important 
as  an  article  of  food.  There  is  not  a  single  wild  fruit  of  real 
value  as  food;  how  poor  East  Africa  is  in  wild  cdible  fruits, 
is  well-known  to  every  travellcr.  A  person  who  had  to  maintain 
himself  exclusively  on  wild  fruits  would  soon  starve  to  death.  As, 
however,  1  took  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  I  shall  give  here  the 
names  of  some  plants  with  fruit  that  the  children  eat  or  that  the 
natives  occasionally  pick  a  few  of  when  they  come  across  them. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  of  no  importance  to  the  household. 

Among  the  best  of  these  fruits  are  the  yellow  juicy  ones  of 
the  knia  tree,  which  are  as  big  as  a  French  plum  and  very  re- 
treshing.  Several  others  resemble  plums,  such  as  the  small  yellow 
sourish  ones  of  rmika-mbiia  and  the  beautiful  light-red  ones  of  the 
littlc  kitula  trcc,  the  skin  of  which,  however,  is  very  thick  and 
tastes  of  prussic  acid.  They  also  eat  the  very  sour  fruit  of  the 
tamarind  {n()utnul_a),  the  red,  fleshy  ones  of  mupukva,  which  are 
smaller  than  a  cherry,  and  also  the  rounti  fruits,  flattened  on  one 
side,  of  the  little  ^nutu^gu  tree;  the  acom-like  ones  v>^  mumu.  those 
of  })iu*hTi  (Vangucria  edulis.'),   and   the  div.   swcetish   bcrrics  of  the 
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mutuöa  bush  (Turnerace?e?).  The  berries  of  the  muQili^giva  bush 
(Cissus)  are  eaten  by  children,  and  also  the  red,  fleshy  berries  oi 
the  low  mupiüiibu  bush  and  the  sniall  lilac  sweet  ones  of  the 
muOnaöisi  bush  (Labiatse). 

In  times  of  famine,  of  course,  they  make  more  use  of  these 
fruits  and  also  of  a  great  many  others,  such  as  those  of  the  bao- 
bab  {tnwambä)  and  the  dum  palm.  The  roots  of  the  ^aj)m,  (Legu- 
minosae)  are  eaten  raw.  From  the  extremely  small  seeds  of  the 
ukuku  grass  (Dactylotenium)  flour  is  prepared.  The  small  green 
flowers,  placed  in  a  head-like  position,  of  w/z/'^nw  (a  liana  species?) 
are  cooked  by  themselves  with  a  little  salt  or  are  used  to  eke  out 
the  «g7/;/<2-porridge.     Its   taste   somevvhat  resembles  cabbage. 

Mushrooms  {tkunu)  are  not  very  common  in  Ukamba.  Certain 
species  are  sometimes  eaten   by  children. 

Finally  we  may  mention  some  things  that  are  uneatable  for 
Europeans,  but  which  are,  however,  considered  by  many  of  the 
natives  as  delicacies.  In  the  animal  kingdom  grasshoppers,  ants 
and  lice  come  into  this  category.  Especially  when  the  boys  are 
looking  after  the  cattle  they  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  grass- 
hoppers and  threading  up  a  number  of  them  living  on  a  twig,  just 
as  Svvedish  children  thread  wild  strawberries  on  a  blade  of  grass. 
They  then  take  one  grasshopper  at  a  time,  pull  its  wings  and  legs 
off,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  body  in  their  mouths.  They  also 
roast  them  over  a  fire.  The  flying  ants  {mbci),  which  are  very 
numerous  during  the  rainy  season  {möua  la  nwa),  are  similarly 
caught  by  the  boys,  who  roast  them  on  potsherds.  Lice  are  eaten 
with  delight,  especially  by  elderly  women,  who  catch  them  in  their 
heads  like  monkeys  or  in  the  broad  beaded  belt  which  they  wear 
round  their  waists  and  which  harbours  these  vermin.  Resin  {hpanä) 
is  also  a  delicacy  for  many  women. 

Their  supplies  of  salt  the  Akamba  nowadays  get  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Indian  traders,  who  provide  them  with  a  very  coarse 
kind.  Apart  from  this  they  have  from  the  earliest  times  obtained 
salt  from  saliferous  soil,  which  they  mix  with  water  and  then  filter, 
the  water  being  used  for  cooking.  Thus  they  do  not  know  of 
any  real  method  of  preparing  salt.  According  to  G.  Kolb,  in  his 
time    they    sold    the    saliferous    sand    that    they  dug  up  from  the 
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rivcrbeds'.  Women  use  morc  salt  than  men,  and  in  former  times 
the  latter  woiild  not  eat  salt  at  all  011  certain  occasions,  such  a^, 
for  instance,  when  they  went  out  on  a  military  expedition.  They 
asserted  that  the  salt  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  jornts  of  the 
legs  und  hips,  inasmuch  as  it  reduced  their  mobility.  The  great 
power  which  salt  is  thought  to  possess  and  which  mankind  uses  as 
a  protection  —  of  which  nunierous  instances  are  found-,  although 
I  cannot,  to  be  sure,  give  any  from  the  Akamba  (cf.  howcver 
P-  539)  —  this  very  power  naturally  causcs  people  to  act  cau- 
tiously  with   it  sometimes. 

Wc  have  still  to  notice  briefly  the  fo-od  that  is  given  to 
babies.  If  the  mother  has  a  good  supply  of  milk,  the  newborn  child 
lives  practically  entirely  on  this  for  the  first  6 — 8  months.  When 
the  mother  has  been  out  at  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  she 
washes  her  breasts,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  cold  water  beforc  giving  them  to  the  child,  because  it  is 
considered  that  otherwisc  the  milk  will  be  too  warm.  Besides  mother's 
milk  many  babies  arc  givcn  uncooked  fat  at  an  early  age.  If  the 
mother's  milk  is  insufficicnt,  they  also  begin  very  early  to  give 
the  child  gruel  (usit),  which  is  done  by  letting  it  suck  a  finger 
dipped  in  the  gruel.  When  the  child  is  considered  big  enough 
to  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  it  is  weancd  by  the  mother  rubbing  on 
her  nipple  something  with  a  strong  taste  or  smell  such  as  snuff 
or  pepper;  the  latter  is  bought  from  the  Indian  traders.  As  a  rule 
they  begin  astonishingly  early  to  give  the  children  the  same 
food  as  the  grown-ups  eat,  mach  of  which  is  particularly  unsuit- 
able  and  indigestible. 

Finally  a  few  words  must  be  added  about  the  eating  of  food 
by  the  different  sexes  at  the  same  time  and  in  common.  As  a 
general  rulc  it  may  be  said  that  women  do  not  eat  together  with 
men,  exccpt  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the  family.  Thus  a  man 
and  his  wifc  may  eat  of  the  same  vessel  when  they  are  alone  at 
home,  but  if  other  men  come  on  a  visit,  the  woman  may  not  eat 
in  Company  with  them.  In  the  same  way  the  man  may  not  eat 
toijether  with   the  women   who  come  and  call   on   his   wife. 


'    Hetermann'.s  Mitteil.    1896,   p.    230. 

-   .See,   for  instance,   Haberlandt,    Das  Salz   im   Volksglauben,  Glo- 
bus   1882,   p.    265. 


Chap    XXXI.     Stimulants. 

I .     Beermaking. 

The  Akamba  use  an  intoxicating  drink  {ulii),  vvhich  is  mostly 
made  from  the  sugar-cane  {ukt  zva  /etwa),  but  in  certain  places 
also  from  honey.  The  latter  drink  is  at  least  as  well  liked  as 
the  former,  but  honey  is,  of  course,  also  particularly  relished 
when  eaten  uncooked,  and  so  in  the  districts  where  there  are 
sugar-canes  beer  is  usually  made  from  them.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  the  honey  beer  is  the  more  primitive,  the  word  for 
beer  (uh)  clearly  having  the  same  root  as  the  name  for  the  bee 
{nzuki)  ^. 

To  make  beer  the  sugar-cane  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  must 
not  be  too  short.  These  are  then  pounded  in  a  vvooden  mortar 
with  long  poles.  This  work  is  always  carried  out  by  the  youths, 
anakd,  who,  singing  rhythnncally,  thrust  their  poles  in  the  mortar 
in  a  fixed  order.  There  are  often  as  many  as  ten  at  the  same 
mortar,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  hovv  they  can  pound  rapidly 
without  even  coUiding  with  each  other,  and  letting  their  poles 
meet  in  the  mortar,  When  all  the  sugar-cane  is  crushed,  the  pulp 
{kUumbii)  is  tied  up  with  cords  into  bundles,  out  of  which  the  juice 
is  wrung  with  the  hands  into  a  large  calabash  shell  {ud).  It  is  to 
make  it  easy  to  fasten  these  bundles  that  the  pieces  of  sugar-cane 
are  not  cut  too  short.  A  fork-shaped  brauch  {kik(sld),  between 
the  two  prongs  of  which  cords  are  stretched,  is  then  placed  across 
a  large  calabash  vessel.  A  layer  of  grass  is  placed  on  the  ki- 
kcBld  and  above  this  the  kitumbu.     The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is 

'  The  Akikuyu  distinguish  between  itjohi,  beer  made  from  sugar- 
cane,  and  nki^  made  from  honey  and  water.  The  sugar-cane  is  certainly 
not  indigenous  in  Africa.  When  it  came  to  East  Africa  is  rather  diffi- 
cult  to  teil  exactly,  but  the  first  Portugese  found  h  cultivated  on  the 
coast.     F.   Stuhlmann,  Beitr.  zur  Kulturgeschichte  von  Ostafrika,  p.  159. 
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then  poured  through  this  tiltering  apparatus,  during  vvhich  pro- 
cess  all  the  lees  is  stopped  by  the  fj;rass.  This  is  called  to  ku- 
kcela  uki\  The  beer  is  then  poured  into  calabashes,  vvhich  are 
placed  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  so.  As  a  ferment  dried 
pieces  of  the  fruit  of  the  mwattnd  (Kigelia  africana)  cut  into  slices 
are  added.  Alniost  every  family  father  keeps  this  fruit  in  his  hut  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  day  the  beer  is  ready  to  drink,  and  it 
niust  be  drunk  quickly  as  it  does  not  keep.  As  the  liquid  is 
rarely  dilutcd  vvith  water,  it  thus  consists  of  pure  sugar  juice. 
Honey  beer  is  also  fermented   with  Kigelia  fruit. 

The  top,  frothy  part  of  the  beer  {k>>tuo)  is  considered  the 
best.  It  is  Said  to  belong  to  the  host's  family  and  is  therefore 
ahvays  drunk  by  him  or  his  father-in-law,  if  the  latter  is  present. 
Hecause  it  is  white  and  fioats  on  top  it  is  called  kiöuo,  which  means 
the  white  shells  which,  fastened  to  the  hair,  adorn  the  youths'  heads. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  youths  prepare  the  beer.  Women 
are  never  allowed  to  do  this  or  to  take  any  part  in  making  it; 
the  old  men  would  not  drink  beer  brewed  by  women.  At  most 
they  may  carry  the  beer  calabashes  to  the  place  where  the  carousal 
is  to  be  held.  Nor  ma>-  they  drink  beer.  Among  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribe,  the  Kikuyu,  the  women  may  in  some  places  also 
prepare  the  beer,  and  when  Kamba  men  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Kikuyu,  they  adopt  the  custom  of  the  place  and  drink  their  beer 
\\  ithout  raising  any  objection. 

According  to  the  old  custom,  beer-drinking  is  a  privilege  for 
the  old  men,  the  atumta,  while  not  only  women  but  also  young 
men  and  boys  are  forbidden  to  drink  it.  A  violation  of  this  rule 
is  punished  with  a  thrashing,  in  severe  cases  with  the  father's  curse 
(see  p.  182).  Only  after  a  young  man  has  settled  down  and 
stopped  running  about  with  girls  can  he  usually  get  ()ermission 
from  his  father  to  drink  beer.  The  old  people  say  that  the  youths 
must  choose  between  girls  and  beer.  The  sanction  is  purchased 
by  the  son  with  a  present  to  the  father,  consisting  of  an  ox,  a 
sterile  cow  (equivalent  to  an  ox)  or,  among  those  who  are  not  so 
well  off,  a  goat.  To  obtain  a  father's  permission  to  drink  beer 
by    such    means   is  called  to  kitpo  or  kupaxi  (derived   from  kupn) 


'    Ccrtainly    thi-   saine    verb   as   in    the   e.vpression    kukivla  uzia  'cross 
a    path'. 
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This  is  probably  a  ritual  act,   as  kupq  really  means  'to  sacrifice',  as 
shovvn   by  the  phrase  kttpaxa  aimu  'sacrifice  to  the  spirits'. 

This  Prohibition  for  younger  men  to  drink  beer  may  un- 
doubtedly  be  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  a  phenomenon  that  is 
not    uncommon     among    primitive    peoples,    namely   for  the  older 


Fig.  147.  Old  man's  snuffbottle 
made  from  the  hörn  of  the 
Eland.  Worn  by  an  iron  chain 
(rt)  around  the  neck,  h  copper 
wire,  c  wood.  Vi  nat.  size. 
Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv. 
12.  7.  237. 


Fig.  148.  Wooden  snuffbottle, 
a  Stopper  made  by  strings,  6,  /, 
brassrings,  c  copper  wire,  d 
copper  plate,  e  tin  plate,  g  chain 
made  of  copper  wire.  Vsnat.  size. 
Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv. 
12.  7.  232. 


people  to  reserve  for  themselves  what  is  best  in  the  way  of 
luxuries.  But  there  is  in  addition  another  very  reasonable  cause. 
They  seem  to  realize  quite  clearly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ihat  in 
the  long  run  beer  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  body.  »It  settles 
in  the  legs»,  as  the  Akamba  say.  Now  the  younger  married  men 
and    the    unmarried    men    constitute,    of  course,  the  warriors,   and 
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it  is  important  that  they  should  keep  in  good   condition  so  as  lo 

be    in    füll    fighting    trim.     Unfortunately,  however,   this  good  old 

custom    seems    to    be    decaying,    and    one  now 

sees    even    young  men   drinking  beer.     This  is 

caused    by    the    fact    that    there  are  no  longer 

any  military  expeditions.     »What  is  the  use  of 

keeping    nimble»,    say    the    warriors,    »we    can 

no    longer    begin    a    war    with    our    neighbours 

without  the  Europeans  interfering  in  it.» 

Beerdrinking  is  the  favourite  occupation  of 

the    old    men,    and  the    way  is  never  too  long 

for    theni    when  it  is  a  case  of  attending  some 

beerparty.     These  are  oftcn  held,  as  they  take 

turns  in  inviting,  and  public  carousals  also  take 

place,    for    instance,    at  sacrificial    feasts.     The 

drink  is  intoxicating,  but  considerable  quantities 

seem  to  be  needed  to  produce  a  complete  State 

of   intoxication.     As    the  beer  cannot  be  kept, 

this  itself  encourages  excessive  drinking.      It  is 

not    at    all    uncommon    to    see    those   who   are 

taking    part    in    one    of  these  festive  gathering 

considcrably    the    worse    for    liquor,    on    which 

occasions  the  aiuima,  generally  so  carcful  about 

their    dignity,    forget    it,  and  sing,   babble  and 

gesticulate    in    a    way  that  is  very  amusing  to 

the    spectator.     Many    of   them    get   very  wild 

when    in    liquor,    and    it    may  har)pen  that  the   ^-  ^     rr.    .., 

'       '  .^        1  t"  r  lg.  i49.Snufibottle, 

carousal  finishes  with  a  fight,  when  they  attack    attached   to  an  arm- 

each  other  with  their  sticks,   and  have  recourse    ring.  <^r  hörn  of  harte- 

even    to    swords  and   arrows.      A  great  number   beest,   b  brass  nails, 

of   lawsuits    arise    from    such  quarreis,  and   the    ^     rown  woo  .      /^ 
,        .,        ,  ,        ,  ,  ,.  ^  ,  nat    size.     Riksmus. 

only   Akamba   who    have    been    disrespectlul  to       p,       p  ,,    , 

the    author    were    drunk.     It    is    also    probable  12.  7.  234. 

that    this   immoderate   drinking    helps    to   make 

the    men    old    before    their    timc    and    to  shorten   the  duration   of 

their  lives. 
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2     Snufftaking  and  smoking. 

The  Akamba  call  tobacco  kumbato,  a  very  common  name 
amoiiCT  the  negro  peoples.  It  is  made  from  a  red-flowered  Nicotiana 
species,  of  which  a  small  number  are  cultivated  near  the  hut  or  grow 
practically  wild  on  some  refuse  heap.  To  make  the  tobacco  the  leaves 
are  plucked  and  placed  to  ferment  between  tvvo  layers  of  leaves, 
such  as  banana  leaves,  with  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  as  a  weight 
on  top.     When  they  have  turned  a  yellovvish-red  colour,  they  are 


Fig.    150.      Wooden     snuffbottle    of    unusual    type,     with    two    mouth.s. 

a  tin  plate,   h  brass  wire,   c  brass  rings,  d  brass  ring,   e  chain  made  of 

brass   wire.    \;;   nat.   size.     RiLsmus.   Ethn.   Coli.   Inv.    12.  7.  233. 

left  for  a  day  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  lightly  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  without,  however,  being  crushed.  They  are  then  put 
in  a  calabash,  which  is  shut  up  and  hung  for  a  few  days  on  the 
ceiling  above  the  tireplace.  The  tobacco  is  then  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  it  is  to  be  used.  If  an  extra  good  mixture  is  wanted, 
pieces  of  banana  or  hydromel  are  added  before  the  tobacco  is 
placed  out  in  the  sun.  To  make  snuff  {mhaki),  as  great  a  quantity 
of  leaves  as  is  desired  is  then  taken  out  and  powdered  between 
two  grindstones,  designed  specially  for  this  purpose,  the  upper  one 
of  which   is  almost  spherical.  They  then   add  a  little  water  and  fat, 
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and,  as  is  common  in  East  Africa,  natron  (m/z,  plur.  matt,  pres- 
umably  <  Kisuaheli  »lagadi).  The  fat  is  intended  to  keep  the  snuff 
damp  enough,  tiie  natron  to  make  it  stronger  ^ 
The  snuff  is  now  ready. 

The  natives    asscrt    that    they    can    dist- 
inguish    the  different  kinds  of  snufif,  even   at  EÜI'n' 

some  distance,  by  their  smell,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  happened  that  a  person  who  had  had 
his  supply  of  snuff  stolen  and  had  afterwards 
been  invited  to  take  a  pinch  of  it  recogni/.ed 
his  own   snufif  by  the  smell. 

Natron   is  found  in   many  [)laces  in  East 
Africa,    especially  on   the  Masai  steppcs.     It 


Fig.  151.  Brush  ot  goats  hair  for  taking  snut  t . 

n  copper  wire,  b  brass  chain.    Vä  nat.  size. 

Riksmus.    Ethn.  Coli.   Tnv.   12.  7.  247. 


Flg.  152.  VVooden  spa- 
tula  for  taking  snuff. 
a  copper  wire.  V2  nat. 
size.  Riksmus.  Ethn. 
Coli.   Inv.  12.  7.  248. 


'  Even  the  smuking  tobacco  i?.  in  East  Africa  very  often  mixed  up 
witli  natron,  a  custom  also  known  from  the  upper  Nile  and  othcr  regions. 
F.    Stulilniann,    Beiträge    zur    Kulturgeschichte    von    Ostafrika,    p.    370. 
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is    found    in    Ukamba,    at    least    in    Kikumbuliu.     It    is    boiled    in 
vvater  until  the  water  vaporises. 

Like  most  of  the  natives  of  East  Africa  the  Akamba  are 
passionately  fond  of  snufif,  the  women  at  least  as  much  as  the  men. 
Even  small  girls  have  their  own  snuff-bottles.  But  the  snufF  is 
used  dififerently  by  the  two  sexes:  the  men  take  snufif  in  the  usual 
way,  but  the  women  chew  it.  They  find  it  just  as  hard  to  do 
without  snufif  as,  for  instance,  a  Swedish  farm-hand.  »We  cannot 
work  if  we  do  not  have  the  snufifbottle  within  reach»,  they  say 
themselves.  During  my  marches  I  found  out  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  this  Statement  was  not  exaggerated.  It  was  much 
more  difficult  for  my  porters  to  march  when  their  supply  of  snufif 
had  come  to  an  end,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  pinch  during  the  halts.    I  consequently  found  it  useful 


Fig.    153.     Smoking  pipe,    malze   cob   with 

reed   shaft.     V2   nat.   size.     Riksmus.   Ethn. 

Coli.    Inv.    12.  7.  261,   262. 


Fig.  154.  Pipeheadof 

black    clay. 

V2    nat.   size. 


to  take  a  reserve  of  snufif  with  me  myself  on  long  marches.  When 
the  women  have  no  snufif,  they  sometimes  chew  as  a  Substitute 
the  leaves  of  inukandiu,  a  high  verticillate. 

Snufif  is  kept  in  the  kia^gi,  a  snufif-bottle  made  of  wood,  but 
also  of  hörn  or,  though  exceptionally,  of  ivory.  They  also  use 
bamboo  tubes  and  small,  beautifuUy  shaped  calabashes  and  the 
hoUowed-out  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  dum  palm.  The  wooden 
ones  are  made  preferably  of  ebony  or  some  other  hard  species 
of  wood  such  as  the  beautiful  red  wood  of  the  mupcsu,  a  species 
of  acacia.  The  Stoppers  are  cut  out  of  rhinoceros  or  hippopota- 
mus  skin. 

Great  care  is  taken  with  the  making  of  the  snufif-bottles,  and 
these  elegant  articles  serve  at  the  same  time  as  Ornaments  for 
their    owners.     They    are    usually    carried    on    a    chain  round  the 
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neck  or  fastened  on  the  uppcr  part  of  thc  arm.  The  women  likc 
to  carry  thcm  on  the  beaded  bclt  round  their  waists.  Various 
snufif-bottles  are  reproduced  hcrc  (fig.  147 — 150).  A  person  who 
lias  a  largc  ciuantity  of  snuff  keeps  it  in  a  hörn  or  some  other 
Utensil  in  his  iuit  and  then  fills  up  his  snuff-bottle  when  necessary. 

When  taking  snuff  a  little  is  held  in  the  band  and  then 
raised  to  the  nose  wilh  the  fingers  or  with  a  little  brush,  which 
is  also  carried  on  a  chain  round  the  neck  or  fastened  directly  to 
the  snuffbox  (fig.  151).  A  vvooden  spatula  is  also  used  for  thc 
sanie  purpose  (fig.    152). 

The  Akamba  are  much  more  fond  of  taking  tobacco  as  snuff 
than  of  smoking  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they  only  smokc  in  rare 


.■biti^^,^u^4iU^tUiUtlnh''i'''HiUuL^<J^tUt 


f^'g.    155-      Smoking    pipes    with    heads  of  clay  and   reed  shafts. 
Y2   nat.   size.      Riksmus.   Ethn.   Coli.   Inv.    12.  7.  259,   260. 

cases,  except  among  the  younger  generation,  who,  through  contact 
with  Europeans  or  Suahelis,  have  learned  to  make  and  smokc 
cigarcttes.  They  smoke  simple  pipes  (ndow),  the  simplest  type 
of  which  is  a  hollowcd  maize  spadix  (fig.  153).  They  also  use, 
howcver,  pipc-heads  of  burnt  clay,  some  of  which  are  reproduced 
here  (fig.    154—155). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  clumsy  and  coarse  pipe- 
heads  among  those  reproduced  herc  were  made  by  a  woman,  and 
the  more  graceful  ones,  on  thc  other  band,  by  a  man.  The  latter 
show  obvious  attempts  at  ornamentation  and  are  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  pieces  of  pottery  I  saw  among  the  Akamba  that 
were    executed    artistically.      I  have    unfortunately   omitted  to  find 
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out  whether  this  difference  in  the  pipes  is  only  due  to  chance 
and  is  confined  to  exceptional  cases,  but  if  this  should  prove  not 
to  be  the  case,  we  should  find  in  Ukamba  confirmation  of  the  expe- 
riences  arrived  at  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  namely:  (i)  that  among 
all  earthenware  articles  pipes  are  usually  the  most  ornamented 
and  artistically  made,  and  (2)  that  these  pipes  are,  as  a  rule  made 
by  men,  not  by  women^.  In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  make 
up  for  an  oversight  in  the  chapter  on  Decorative  art  and  to  men- 
tion  that  practically  all  the  little  ornamentation  the  Akamba 
possess,  the  carvings  on  the  calabashes,  etc.  is  carried  out  by  the 
men.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  question  of  woman's  talent 
for  the  free  arts,  but  we  must  refrain  from  a  discussion  of  this 
question  and  return  to  the  subject  of  tobacco  smoking. 

The  pipe  is  lit  by  putting  charcoal  in  it,  so  that  the 
smoker  often  inhales  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  oxide  as  well.  The 
smoking  tobacco,  which  is  unpleasantly  strong  for  these  not  accus- 
tomed  to  it,  is  kept  and  transported  for  sale  in  the  way  usual  in 
these  districts,  namely  in  round  packets  made  of  banana-leaves. 
This  trade  in  tobacco  must  in  former  times  have  been  incompar- 
ably  more  widespread  than  now,  tq  judge  from  Hildebrandt's 
Statement  that  tobacco  from  Ukamba  was  sold  to  the  Masai  and 
even  at  the  coast  ^. 


^  Se  H.  Schurtz,   Das  Afrikanische  Gewerbe,  Leipzig  1900,  p.  17, 
-   Hildebrandt,   Ethnographische  Notizen,   p.    373. 


Chap    XXXII      Industries. 
A     Metalwork. 
I.    Iron  industry. 

The  Akamba  supply  their  rcquiremcnts  in  iron  {klO)  now 
adays  largely  by  imported  wirc,  but  also  continuc  to  get  a  certain 
amount  from  their  own  land.  Many  rivers  contain  ferrifcrous  sand, 
a  fact  that  can  easily  be  proved,  especially  in-  the  dry  season 
when  the  waterless  riverbeds  shine  black  with  iron  sand.  This 
has  probably  arisen  from  weatherino  of  gneis  containing  iron 
mica.  The  iron  is  found  less  frequently  in  the  form  of  lumps. 
The  iron  orc  is  called  kilea.  In  former  times  the  Akamba  seem 
to  have  brought  iron  to  their  neighbours  the  VVanyika,  who  partly 
obtained  iron  from  the  Akamba,   partly  from  the  Arabs^. 

The  author  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Akamba's  me- 
thod  of  obtaining  iron,  but  according  to  Hobley  (Akamba,  p.  29) 
thcy  separate  the  grains  of  iron  orc  from  the  siHca  by  washing 
tlie  sand  in  a  dish  made  of  a  gourd  in  the  same  way  as  a  pro- 
spector  for  gold  would  do».  And  he  adds:  »These  are  the  only 
l)eople  in  East  Africa  who  appear  to  know  this  art».  This  method 
indicated  by  Hobley  is  presumably,  however,  identical  with  the 
one  used  by  the  Akikuyu  and  dcscribed  in  detail  by  Routledge 
(The  Akikuyu,  p.  81).  Apart  from  these  districts  in  East  Africa, 
however,  this  preliminary  preparation  of  the  ore  by  working  the 
iron-bearing  sand  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sand  and  concentrate 
the  mineral  seems  —  as  far  as  iron  is  concerned  —  to  be  prac- 
tically  unknown  throughout  the  world.  Professor  Gowland  of 
London,  who  is  an  expert  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  method 
has  not  been  describcd  bcfore  (Routledge,  Appendix  IV).  But 
a    closer     investigation     would     perhaps     show    that    the    method 


'    Vide   Ch.    Pickerings,   The   Raccs   of  Man,   p.    i 
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is  not  unconimon  in  East  Africa,  for  R.  Stern,  the  missionary,  in 
a  description  of  the  iron  industry  among  the  southern  Wanya- 
mwezi  \  says  that  they  mix  ferriferous  sand  and  earth  and  then 
wash  out  the  iron,  and,  according  to  Merker  and  Baumann,  the 
Akikuyu  and  the  Wapare  carry  out  a  preHminary  cleansing  of 
the  ferriferous  sand  by  repeatedly  pouring  water  over  it". 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  have  not  seen  how  the  iron  is 
smelted,  but  according  to  Hobley  the  Akamba  use  »a  rüde 
furnace  of  the  Catalan  type»,  and  Routledge  describes  a  similar 
method  from  the  Akikuyu  ■\ 

The  Akamba's  bellows  consists  of  two  sacks  made  of  skin, 
sheepskin  being  considered  best.  They  are  thus  of  the  type 
that  the  Germans  call  schlauch(sack-)-gebläse,  as  opposed  to  the 
vessel-shaped  bellows  (schalengebläse  or  gefässblasebalg),  which 
is  the  most  common  type  in  Africa.  Most  investigators  assume 
that  the  sack-shaped  bellows,  which  within  negroid  Africa  is  most 
widespread  in  the  east,  has  been  introduced  there  by  Moham- 
medans  from  the  coast  or  has  come  from  the  Hamites  in  the 
north.  Its  appearance  and  method  of  use  has  been  described  so 
often  (Frobenius,  Ankermann,  v.  Luschan,  Stuhlmann,  etc.)  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Akamba  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the 
main  features. 

The  air-aperture,  which  is  situatcd  in  its  back  end  and  is 
bordered  by  two  ribs,  closes  when  the  bellows  are  pressed  to- 
gether.  At  the  front  each  arm  of  the  bellows  is  bound  round  with 
a  V-shaped  pipe  (kxri),  made  of  a  hard  species  of  wood.  This 
opens  out  into  a  clay  tube,  made  of  ordinary  potter's  clay,  which 
leads  in  its  turn  into  the  fireplace.  This  earthenware  nozzle  gets 
burnt  away  at  the  end  and  becomes  shorter  and  shorter. 

Like  the  Akikuyu,  Masai  and  other  tribes,  the  Akamba  forge 
their  iron  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shallow  hollow  in  the  ground  at 
the'  pomd,    the    open  place  in   front  of  the  village.     The  bellows. 


1  Given  as  an  appendix  in  F.  Stuhlmann 's  Handtwerk  und  Indu- 
strie in  Ostafrika  (p.  152). 

'  O.   Baumann,    Usambara  und  seine  Nachbargebiete,   p.    232. 

*  One  also  gets  a  good  picture  of  the  Akamba's  iron  industry  from 
the  description  of  this  industry  on  Kilimandjaro  given  by  R.  Andree, 
Die  Metalle  bei  den  Naturvölkern,  p.  20. 
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which  is  managed  by  a  helper',  has  an  underneath  of  skin  to 
protect  it  fiom  rubbing  against  the  sand.  To  keep  it  steady  in  its 
place  four  sticks  are  driven  in  the  ground  round  ihe  wooden  pipe, 
and  above  it  betwcen  the  sticks  is  placed  a  stone  as  a  weight. 
In  the  liollow  there  is  also  a  heap  of  charcoal  {viaha).  The 
best  coal  is  niade  from  the  iiiukn,  a  cedar  tree,  and  from  the 
hoa  and  miij>aij,  the  latter  a  small  tree  with  entire  leaves  and 
extremely  small  greenish-yellevv  flowers.  Near  the  hearth  sits  the 
smith  \\\mse\i  {jmiiu'i  <  ku/ua  'to  forge')  at  his  anvil.  This  consists 
of  a  piece  of  iron,  fixed  to  a  block  of  wood  lying  horizontally  on  the 
ground,  or  quite  siniply  of  a  stone.  The  only  tools  of  the  smith 
are    a    hammer   {ki>'>a,   fig.    156)  and   a  pair  of  tongs  {mzvhdceto  fig. 

157)'-'- 

A  person  uho  wants  a  piece  of  work  done  by  the  smiih 
must  himself  procure  the  coal  and  take  it  to  him.  The  customer 
has     not    merely    to    ordcr    what    he  wishes.      According  to  Rout- 


Fig.    156.      The  smith's   hammer.       Fig.  157.    The  smith's  pair  of  tongs. 
V12   nat.   size.  Y12   nat.   size. 

ledge  the  same  thing  happens  among  the  Akikuyu,  and  I  think 
one  may  say  that  it  is  usual  among  many  African  people  for  the 
customer  himself  to  procure  the  necessary  mateiial  when  he  wishes 
to  have  a  piece  of  work  carried  out. 

When  a  smith  hands  over  the  completed  article,  he  usually 
spits  on  it  to  bring  good  luck  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  smiths'  position  it  may  be  observed  that 
they  form  no  special  caste  or  clan,  nor  are  they  despised.  Their 
skill,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  them  a  good  reputation  and  they 
enjoy  even  a  certain  respect.  No  one  dares  to  steal  from  a 
smith;  he  may  without  risk  leave  his  belongings  lying  about  on 
ihe    ground.     Thus    there    is    the    same    respect   for  craftmanship 

'  If  this  helper  is  a  casual  one  or  a  pupil  of  the  smith,  I  havc 
neglected  tu  find  out.  Ihe  question  about  the  position  of  helpers 
within  the  different  professions  is,  however,  of  a  certain  imporlance  for 
the  study  of  the  develo|)ment  of  the  nrofessions.  Cf.  H.  .Schurtz, 
Das   Afrikanische   Gewerbe,   j).    79. 

"  The  Akikuyu  have  quiie  the  same  Word,  apart  from  «lifferences 
due   to   sound   laws:    tnihato,    in    Kinyamwezi    mwivatyo. 

Arrh.Or.   I.i nri h  lom  *•• 
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as    we    shall    soon    see  prevails  with  regard  to  stealing  pots  from 
their  makers^ 

We  have  already  come  across  several  examples  in  this  work 
of  how  on  certain  occasions  objects  may  not  be  mentioned  by 
name  by  certain  persons.  Such  observances  apply  also  to  smiths. 
If  they  are  to  succeed  in  their  work,  they  must  never  speak  in 
connection  with  it  about  ua  'skin'  (referring  to  the  bellows),  tumba 
'potter's  clay'  or  'ggoha  'tongs'   (cf.   p.   532,  chainmaking). 

2.    Other  metals. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  the  country,  but  the  natives 
also  manufacture  trade  wire  of  brass  and  copper,  the  old  East 
African  Company's  small  copper  money,  and  tin,  which  they  also 
get  through  the  traders. 

All  wire  is  used  in  wiredrawing,  which  is  done  here  in  the 
same  way  as  over  large  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  namely  by 
ineans  of  a  drawplate  fitted  with  holes  of  various  sizes,  through 
which  the  wire  is  drawn.  This  is  called  in  Kikamba  (and  also 
in  Kikuyu)  uta  'the  bow'  and  is  an  iron  bar  about  2  dm.  long. 
Nowadays,  of  course,  the  Akamba  do  this  work  exclusively  with 
trade  wire,  but  originally  the  wire  was  made  by  hand  and  this 
art  is  not  extinct,  even  though,  for  practical  reasons,  it  is  rarely 
used,  although  the  Kikuyu  smiths,  on  the  other  hand,  still  some- 
times  practise  it. 

The  wire  {upuhd)  is  principally  used  in  the  Akamba's  finest 
metal  work,  chain-making,  for  which  they  are  well  known  and 
famed  over  the  whole  of  East  Africa.  All  the  tribes  use  and 
make  chains,  but  none  of  them  can  compete  with  those  of  the 
Akamba.  Travellers  also  unanimously  express  their  admiration 
of  their  accoraplishments  in  this  craft.  The  chains  are  used  ex- 
clusively as  Ornaments  and  are  consequently  manufactured  by  the 
principal  makers  of  such  things,  namely  the  young  men.  The 
material  is,  as  we  have  said,  trade  wire,  but  formerly  home-made 
wire  was  used. 

^  The  Akikuyu  consider  the  curse  of  a  smith  to  be  particularly 
dangerous,  and.  to  take  another  example,  among  the  Nandi  nobody 
dares  to  steal  anything  from  a  smith,  as  the  owner  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticle  »will  beat  his  furnace  and,  while  blowing  his  bellows,  will  curse 
the  thief,   who   will  surely  die».    Hollis.   The  Nandi,   p.  37. 
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Chainmaking  is  carried  out  in  the  following  way:  First  the 
wire  is  rolled  spirally  round  another  wire  by  nicans  of  the  appa- 
ratus  kilingi  (fio.  158).  This  consists  of  a  picce  of  rliinoceros  hide 
{a  in  the  flg.).  in  which  is  fixed 
a  rather  long  stick  {b)  as  a 
handle  and  another  shorter  one 
{c)  fixed  in  beneath,  with  which 
the  wire  is  wedged  fast.  The 
metal  is  seized  b\-  the  thumb 
and  index  finger  of  one  hand 
and  the  handle  is  twisted  rountl 
by  the  other,  so  tiiat  one  wire 
is  rolled  in  a  s]:)iral  shape  round 
the  other.  The  spiral  can  be 
niade  as  long  as  is  desired  by 
taking  the  wedge  out  and  draw- 
ing  the  finished  spiral  a  little 
way  down  through  the  hole 
and  the  inner  wire  upwards. 
Formerly  the  whole  apparatus 
was  Gut  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood. 

In  all  East  African  chain- 
niaking  the  wire  is  twisted 
round  an  iron  rod,  but  other 
tribes  use  an  iron  resembling  a 
knitting-ncedle,  which  is  thicker 
than  the  wire,  while  the  Akamba, 
as  in  the  apparatus  reproduced 
here,  often  have  both  of  the 
same  kind  of  wire.  The  prin- 
ciple  is  thus  the  same  every- 
whcre,  but  the  Akamba  have 
brought  the  tcchnicjue  to  great- 
er  pcrfection  than  the  other 
tribes. 

The  Spiral  is  afterwards  cut  into  links,  which  are  twisted 
S-shape,  with  their  ends  in  difterent  planes  (fig.  159,  161  d),  while 
in  other  East  African   chains  the  links  arc  flattened  out,  giving  the 


158.    Apparatus  for  roUing  wire. 
i   nat.    size.      Riksmus.    Ethn. 
Coli.    hiv.    12.  7.  88, 
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chain    the   appearance  shown  in   fig.    i6o.     The   Akamba  keep  tlie 
finished  links  in  a  bamboo  tube. 

The  artist  makes  his  chains  sitting  on  the  ground  with  his  little 
kitatt  (fig.  i6i  a),  on  which  the  loose  links  are  placed,  put  down 
in  the  ground  between  his  legs.  With  two  iron  rods  resembling 
knitting-needles  —  they  are  made  preferably  out  of  old  umbrellas 
which   are  sold  by  the  Indian   traders  —  the  links  are  taken  and 


Fig.    159.     Kamba  chain.      Enlarged  to   show  the  composition. 

joined  to  each  other.  With  a  pair  of  pincers  {^goha,  fig.  161  b) ' 
they  are  squeezed  together.  Each  of  the  ends  of  the  pincers  is 
fitted,  as  shown  in  fig.  161  c,  with  an  oblique  groove,  which  makes 
it  easier  to  seize  and  hold  the  wire  fast.  The  finished  chain  is 
triangulär. 


Fig.    160.     Kikuyu   chain,    the   usual   type   in   East   Africa. 
Enlarged. 

One  must  admire  the  craftsmanship  and  taste  shown  in  these 
chains.  The  finest  of  them,  used  by  the  young  men  for  leg  Orn- 
aments, look  at  a  few  metres'  distance  like  painting  on  their  legs. 
In  my  collection  there  are  chains  as  narrow  as  2  mm.  It  requires 


^  Certainly  identical  with  Kisuaheli  koleo.  The  fact  that  these 
tongs  are  somewhat  different  from  and  have  a  different  name  from 
those  of  the  smiths  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  ihat  the  Akamba's 
chainmaking  has  been  subject  to  foreign  influences.  The  word  for 
chain,  munro,  gives  perhaps  also  an  indication  of  this.  In  Kisuaheli  a 
chain  is  called  mnyoro  or  tnktifu  (I  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
these  two  words)  and  in  Kikuyu,  where  it  is  usually  called  kirengeri, 
only   a  certain   kind  (I   do   not   know    which)   is   called   munyoro. 
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extraordinary  dexterity  to  join  together  the  fine  links  of  wliicli 
they  consist.  Chains  of  diffeient  finenesses  are  seen  in  figs.  76, 
-j-j,   79,   80,   82.  89—92,  94—95.    145—149- 

As  has  been  just  mentioned,  tlie  Akamba's  chain  are  fanious 
over  the  whole  of  East  Africa.  In  niany  reniote  places  there  are 
small  Kamba  colonies,  which  havc  setiled  down  there  principally 
to  nianufacture  and  seil  chains.  Up  at  Lake  Victoria,  for  in- 
stancc,  there  are  at  Kisuniu  a  number  of  Akamba  who  seil  chains 
to  the  Kavirondo  people. 


d 

Fig.    161.    Tools   for  chain-niaking.   a  the  kitati  (Vc   "at.  size), 

h  the  pair  of  pincers   ('/i  nat.  size),  c  the  erids  of  the 

pincers    (V2    nat.    size),    d  links    in    nat.    size. 

Riksmus.    Ktiin.    Coli.    Inv.    12.  7.  90,  91. 

Hesides  vvire  the  Akamba  also  get  tin,  in  the  form  of  small 
bars,  from  the  Indian  traders.  This  is  used  exclusively  for  orna- 
mental armrings,  earrings,  breast  ornaments  and  fittings  on  .«^nufif- 
boxes.  When  they  can  get  hold  of  it,  they  also  collect  the  tin 
casing  in  old  packing  cases  and  biscuit  boxes.  The  tin  is  melted 
and  pourcd  into  a  hole  in  the  groimd.  In  this  way  are  niade. 
aniong  othi-r  things,  massive  armrings  (tig.  '^'j^,  in  which  pieces  of 
brass  or  coppcr  wire  are  also   put  as  decorations. 
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Gold  and  silver  are  not  found  in  any  form.  We  have  touched 
lipon  the  treatment  o(  metals  in  the  chapter  on  Ornaments  (p.  374  ff.) 

B.    Woodwork. 

Every  head  of  a  house  makes  the  wooden  articles  that  are 
needed,  such  as  beehives,  stools,  spoons,  snuff-bottles,  handles  of 
axes  and  knives,  etc.  Here,  as  in  other  places  in  East  Africa, 
holes  are  bored  in  wood  with  a  red-hot  iron.  All  the  larger  objects 
are    cut    from    a  massive  piece  of  wood  with  the  ordinary  wood- 


Fig.    162.     Woman's   chair.     ^/s   nat.   size.      Riksmus.   Ethn. 
Coli.   Inv.    12.  7.  72. 

axe  (tpoJfa),  whose  iron  blade  is  only  about  4  cm.  wide,  sometimes 
still  narrower.  The  coarsely  made  three-legged  stools  (h6i/a)  that 
are  used  in  the  huts  (the  same  type  as  among  the  Akikuyu)  are 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  tree-trunk.  Especially  in  Eastern  Ukamba 
there  is  used  a  special  stool  for  women  {kUmnbd),  which  is  bigger 
than  the  ordinary  stools  (fig.  162).  The  stools  {munibö)  which  the 
atumia  use  as  a  special  privilege  (see  p.  144)  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  neat  and  comfortable,  often  real  little  works  of  art.  Great 
pains  are  taken  in  making  them,  and  they  are  usually  adorned 
with  copper  or  brass  fittings.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  163, 
where    the    seat    and    the    feet  are  fitted  with  brass  fastened  with 
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small  tacks  made  of  brass  wire.  This  stool  also  shows  how  cracks  in 
thc  wood  arc  mendcd,  namely  wilh  pieces  of  wirc,  which  are  drivcn 
in  on  both  the  upper  and  lovver  sides.    There  are  also  really  splendid 

b 


Fig.    163.     Old    man's  stool.     a  brass,   b  mended  cracks. 
V4  nat.  size.     Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli.  Inv.  12.  7.  74. 

specimens  of  this  type  of  stool,  as  shown  in  fig.  'j6.    The  superior 

spcciincns,    however,    are    made  by  specialists  in  this  department. 

The    heavy  work  is  thiis  donc  with   the  axe,  after  which  the 

final  cutting  is  done  with  the  '^gomo,  a  sort  of  chisel  or  adze  with 


Fig.    164.       The  ad^e  ftgomo.      '/i   nat.   size.      Riksmu;: 
Eihn.   Coli.    Inv.    12.  7.  78. 


its  blade  alinost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  (fig.  164).  This,  with 
the  knife  (kaöw),  is  used  for  all  fine  work  and  is  one  of  the  natives" 
most  iinportant  tools.  The  base  of  ihe  blade  is  fixed  in  a  piece 
of  rhinoceros  hide  surrouiuiing  the  end  of  the  handle;  this  gives 
greater  stability  and   firniness  lo   the  wlu)le. 
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The  vvomen,  who  only  use  axes  for  chopping  fire-wood,  have 
their  own  axes  for  this  work  and  seem  not  to  be  allowed  to  use 
those  of  the  men.     The  type  is  however  quite  the  same. 

The  Akamba  choose  their  wooden  material  with  great  care 
and  with  an  eye  to  both  the  aesthelic  and  the  practical.  Thus 
for  stools  and  for  objects  that  have  to  be  hoUowed  out,  such  as 
beehives  etc.,  they  take  soft  kinds  of  wood,  as  for  instance  kiöuti 
(Aberis  precatorius);  for  snuff-boxes  they  usually  take  ebony,  but 
when  they  are  to  be  mounted,  softer  kinds  as  well.  Spoons  are 
made  from  the  beautiful  red  wood  of  the  acacia  sp.  inufxzu.  mnndwd 
and  niupq,  a  small  tree  with  large  yellow  flowers  (Cassia  sp.),  are 
suitable  for  knife-handles  and  sword-hilts. 

C.    Pottery=making. 

According  to  tradition  it  was  a  medicine  woman  who  dis- 
covered  and  taught  women  the  art  of  making  pottery.  Before 
this,  it  is  Said,  people  cooked  in  shells.  Pottery-making  is  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  Akamba  and  it  is  by  no  means  all 
women  who  understand  the  art.  There  is  also  a  special  clan, 
mba-ktptunbd,  whose  women  are  tabooed  from  making  pottery  as 
long  as  they  belong  to  the  clan.  A  girl  from  this  clan  who  gets 
married  is  thus  freed  from  this  taboo,  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
women  from  other  clans  are  subject  to  it  if  they  become  the 
wives  of  men  of  the  mba-k'h'pumbd  clan. 

The  pots  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  red  clay.  As 
suitable  clay  is  not  found  everywhere,  the  women  have,  in  many 
places,  to  carry  the  material  a  long  distance  home,  and  in  some 
places  they  never  have  any  opportunity  of  making  their  pots  for 
themselves,  but  have  to  buy  them  from  distant  places.  The  pro- 
cess  is  as  follows: 

The  clay  is  mixed  with  water  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
is  then  worked  up  with  poles.  The  pot  is  shaped  by  hand,  as 
is  the  case  among  all  the  tribes  in  these  districts;  the  only  tool 
used  is  a  small  oblong  piece  of  calabash,  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  shaped  pot  is  finished  off,  smoothed  and  polished.  The 
pots  are  then  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  the  dry  season  {panu) 
is  considered  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  so  that  they  take 
the    opportunity    of    making  their  pottery  during  this  time  of  the 
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year.      After    being    dried,    they  are  burnt,   which  is  donc  by  thc 
well-known    process  of  coverin<^   them   with   diy   grass   (preferably 
ila,    Tricholaena    rosea)    and    twigs,    which    are  set  fire  to  on   the 
windward    side.     The   completely  burnt  pots  have  a  pale  reddish 
brown   colour. 

The  pots  are  very  iniportant  articles  in  the  native's  life,  as 
they  make  possible  savoury  and  practical  cooking  of  food,  the 
source  of  all  power  and  life.  Their  manufacture  is  consequently 
an  important  task,  in  which  much  caution  has  to  be  observed. 
For  this  reason  the  work  is  carried  out  preferably  at  a  place 
where  one  is  not  exposed  to  stränge  looks  (the  evil  eye).  As  an 
additional  safeguard  they  also  get  the  medicine  man  to  protcct 
the  place  by  means  of  his  arts,  in  thc  first  place  against  possible 
enviers  of  the  worker  and  against  her  enemies  among  the  other 
wonicii.  For  it  is  a  good  opportunity  for  such  people,  by  means 
of  magic,  to  give  the  pots  pernicious  qualities  and  so  injure  those 
who  eat  food  from  them.  In  addition  the  women  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse  as  long  as  they  are  working  at  making  pots, 
and  as  they  may  be  spoiled  even  by  sexual  intercourse  on  the 
part  of  Outsiders,  they  are  especially  careful  not  to  allow  any 
men  to  approach  the  place  where  they  are  working.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  is  situated  somewhat  out  of  the  way  makes  it  more 
casy  to  carry  out  these  observanccs. 

In  the  discussion  of  agricultural  rites  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  poltery  may  not  be  made  during  the  time  when  the 
«i'_<-beans  are  flowering.  I  do  not  know  any  explanation  of  this 
idea,  but  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  primitive  processes  of 
thought  to  argue  that  by  making  pots,  that  is  by  making  pre- 
parations  for  cooking  these  beans  tliat  are  so  much  liked,  one 
runs  the  risk  of  producing  a  result  opposite  to  the  one  hoped 
for,  namely  a  good  crop  of  beans  This  way  of  thinking  is  ob- 
viously  closely  related  to  that  which,  when  children  die  in  a 
family,  causes  the  parents  to  give  those  born  later  repulsive 
names,  so  as  to  make  the  malignant  spirits  belicve  that  they  do 
not  care  for  children,  in  consequence  of  which  the  spirits  will  not 
consider  it   worth  while  to  take  the  chiUiren   from   them. 

At  Machakos  I  once  came  across  some  women  who  were 
making  pots  during  the  flowering  time  of  the  nzu.  They  did  this 
very  secretlj',  inside  an  enclosure,  and  had  placed  their  daughters 
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to  look  out  and  report  if  any  outsider  should  approach.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  ascertain  why  they  violated  the  prohi- 
bition  in  this  way,  as  the  women  are,  of  course,  usually  extrem- 
ely  anxious  not  to  ofifend  any  ritual  prescriptions,  especially  when 
it  concerns  something  within  their  own  province. 

The  Akamba's  pots,  which  are  used  exclusively  for  cooking 
in  —  beer,  for  instance,  is  preserved  exclusively  in  calabashes  — 
are  very  simple  and  all  of  the  same  shape:  extended  with  short 
necks  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  cannot  stand  by 
themselves^.  They  never  have  ears,  which  I  saw  sporadically  only 
in  Ikutha.  As  the  pots  in  general  of  the  African  Negroes  never  have 
ears  or  similar  arrangements  for  taking  hold  of  them,  these  must 
be  considered  as  due  to  foreign  influence.  The  women  in  Ikutha 
possibly  imitated  the  pots  they  had  seen  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
mission  Station.  The  biggest  pots  I  can  remember  having  seen 
were  50  cms  high;  cooking  pots  are,  on  the  average,  rather  less. 
A  cooking  pot  in  general  is  called  nvii'ogu^  the  big  ones  are  called 
kitcend.  There  are  also  smaller  ones,  down  to  20  cms  in  height. 
One  of  this  size  is  the  mtinq  or  kamiina,  in  which  food  is  cooked 
for  the  father  of  the  family  alone,  when  he  wishes  to  have  some 
special  dish.  In  a  hut  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
cooking  pots. 

In  former  times  it  is  said  that  the  natives  made  pots  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  biggest  could  hold  a  human  being.  They 
were  used  during  the  happy  time  when  there  was  a  better  supply 
of  meat,  that  is  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  stealing  cattle 
from  their  neighbours.  The  ordinary  size  was  too  small  when 
they  wished  to  hold  a  real  feast  with  meat.  In  daily  use,  how- 
ever,  these  large  vessels  were  not  employed,  except  possibly  for 
keeping  corn  in. 

No  ornamentation  is  ever  found  on  the  pottery,  but  many 
of  them  have  simple  marks  at  the  neck,  which  are  carved  there 
while  the  clay  is  still  soft  (fig.  165).  They  are  a  sort  of  trade- 
mark  which  are  placed  there  by  the  woman  who  makes  the  pot. 
Our  figures  show  some  of  these.  Another  consists  of  two  stripes 
round  the  neck,  which  would  certainly  be  interpreted  as  a  deco- 
ration  by  anyone  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  mark.   It  seems 

^  Vessels  with  flat  bottoms  seem  to  be  extremely  rare  among 
the  African  peoples. 
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also    as    if    thc    stcp    tVoni    thcsc   marks   to  real  dccoratioii  of   the 
pots  were  not  far. 

There  are  a  nuiiibcr  of  obscrvances  with  rcgard  to  the  usc 
of  pots.  No  inale  may  cat  out  of  a  ncvv  pot  before  a  woman 
has  eaten  a  little  out  of  it^.  Presumably  before  this  they  possess 
a  power  that  is  dangerous  to  the  nicn,  who  arc  unacquainted 
with  their  nianufacturc.  And  if  a  cooking  pot  is  going  to  break 
when  füüd  is  being  prepared  in  it,  and  some  of  the  food  falls 
out,  it  must  not  be  caten-.  For  if  it  were,  they  would  be  dcfeatcd 
in  the  ncxt  campaign,  presumably  according  to  the  old  saying  that 
»likc    produces    likc».     The    women,  on  the  other  hand,  may  eat 
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Fig.    165.     Trade  mark>  on   pottery. 


the  Contents  of  the  broken  pot  vvithout  any  risk,  but  they  mix 
salt  with  the  food,  probably  as  a  sort  of  prophylactic.  We  are 
reminded  once  morc  of  the  power  that  salt  is  generally  considered 
to  possess,  although  I  have  not  come  across  any  other  instance 
of  it  than  this  one  among  the  Akamba.  Apart  from  this  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  cracked  pots. 


'  The  Nandi  ob.serve  the  same  thing  (Hollis,  The  Nandi,  p.  36). 
Sirailarly  among  them  no  man  may  approach  the  place  where  pots  are 
made  or  watch  the   women   at  work. 

-  So   also  among  the   Nandi. 
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That  thc  manufacture  of  pottery  is  considered  to  be  a  rather 
remarkable  power  seerns  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  steal  pots  from  the  woman  who  has  made  them 
from  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  her  hpitut.  For  if  she  happens 
to  be  robbed,  she  makes  a  litile  jar  and  crushes  it  while  uttering 
a  curse  to  the  effect  that   »the  thief  inay  be  broken  like  the  jar». 

D.     Making  of  strings  and  bags. 

From  the  bark  of  certain  trees  the  women  make  the  strings 
{uh  pl.  ndi)  with  which  their  brisk  fingers  plait  bags.  This  is 
their  niost  important  use,  but  they  are,  of  course,  also  used  for  a 
great  number  of  dififerent  purposes,  among  other  things  for  making 
necklets  and  other  Ornaments.  The  best  strings  are  made  of  the 
baobab,  and  as  this  plant  does  not  grow  west  of  the  Athi  River, 
the  people  in  Ulu  get  the  desired  material  by  barter  from  East 
Ukamba,  whence  it  comes,  made  into  bast,  in  long  packages. 
The  Chief  thing  given  in  exchange  is  arrow  poison,  as  the  arrow 
poison  tree  (Acocanthera)  is  not  found  in  the  east.  Besides  the 
baobab  a  large  number  of  other  trees  are  used  to  make  strings, 
such  as  the  wild  figtree  {mwtto),  the  acacia  species  kipt  and  the 
plants  nizvondd  and  mtvinda  '^gn3  (Corchoras).  I  cannot  remember 
whether  the  excellent  fibre  plants  of  the  Sanseviera  species,  which 
occur  abundantly  here  and  there,  are  used  by  the  Akamba. 

The  first  stage  in  stringmaking  is  ihat  the  bark  is  chewed 
so  that  it  shall  become  soft.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet 
a  woman  going  along  the  path  with  a  piece  of  bark  in  her  mouth 
and  with  her  jaws  in  regulär  motion.  Sometimes  even  small  boys 
are  put  to  this  work.  When  the  fibre  is  soft,  they  twine  the 
cords,  which  consist  of  two  strings  twisted  together  to  the  right. 
They  are  made  with  the  flat  of  the  hind  against  the  thigh,  and 
then  they  are  wound  into  a  ball  {kilj'ggä)  ^.  They  use  different 
sizes,  varying  from  the  coarsest  down  to  the  thickness  of  the  finest 
pack-thread. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  strings  are  used  especially  for  plait- 
ing  ihe  sacks  {hondd)  in  which  the  pioduce  of  the  fie'ds  is  car- 
ried  home.  The  plaiting  work  occupies  a  considerable  part  ofthe 
women's    time,  and  they   even  do  it  when  they  are  on  iheir  way 

1    <  kulngga   "plait   together,   put  together'. 
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from  one  place  to  another,  just  as  in  the  country  districts  in 
Sweden  one  can  see  old  women  taking  their  knitting  with  them 
wherever  tiiey  go.  And  during  the  pauscs  between  their  dift'er- 
ent  tasks  one  can  sce  the  women  sitting  in  groups  outside  the 
village,  talking  and  working  at  their  bags  at  the  same  time.  One 
may  say  that  a  kiondo  is  an  inevitable  appendage  to  a  Kamba 
woman  during  her  work.  When  a  wife  is  meiitioned  in  the  people's 
nunierous  tales,  it  is  almost  ahvays  added  in  passing  that  shc 
was  plaiting   a  bag  {kntunia  kiondo  <  kutuma  "to  plait') '. 


Kig     1 66.      Smaller    bag    (not   yet    finishcd)   tor  carrying  field   products. 
'/t  nat.   size.     Kiksmus.   Ethn.   Coli.    Inv.    12.  7.  27. 

The  bags  arc  plaited  with  ihc  fingers  from  two  balls.  The 
Kikuyu  women  makc  thcm  in  the  same  way.  So  as  to  have  one 
band  free  ihey  often  put  one  end  between  the  teeth.  Tlie  bottoni 
is  made  hrst  and  the  bag  is  lield  with  this  upwards  during  the 
work.  The  size  varies  from  50  cms  in  diameter  down  to  quite 
small  wallet-Hke  bags  for  small  girls.  The  largest  take  a  month 
or  more  to  make. 


'    The     verb     kutuma     is     also     used     for    to   scvv',    an    art    tliat    the 
.\kamba  tliemselves   do   not   know. 
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There  is  never  any  ornamentation  in  the  plaiting.  Only  in 
certain  places  in  East  Ukamba  are  the  bags  adorned  with  red 
and  black  lines  (fig.  i66),  formed  by  the  strings,  which  are  rubbed 
with  soot  or  red  ochre. 

On  most  bags  there  are  leather  Straps  to  carry  them  (fig.  167), 
which  are  placed  over  the  forehead.  The 
Akamba,  both  men  and  women,  carry  loads  in 
this  way,  and  the  length  of  the  strap  is  so 
arranged  that  the  load  comes  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  back.  Carrying  is  made  easier  by 
bending  the  arnis  up  and  catching  hold  of  the 
Straps.  The  usual  method  of  carrying  a  load 
in  Africa  is,  of  course,  by  putting  it  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  but  this  method  is  inconvenient 
in  these  districts,  which  consist  to  a  great  extent 
of  thick  bush  with  branches  that  hang  down 
over  the  narrow  paths.  Even  in  the  Machakos 
district,  where  the  Vegetation  is  now  very 
sparse,  they  always  carry  their  loads  in  the 
traditional  way. 

On    the    smaller    bags,    which    are    called 

ntSwggd,  hang  as  Ornaments  —  as  fig.  167  shows 

—  some    narrow    leather    straps,  adorned   with 

glass  beads,  b  brass    glass  or  brass  beads.    It  is  each  girl's  ambition, 

beads.   Ys  nat.  size.    when    she  gets  married,  to  bring  one  of  these 

ndwggd's    with    long,  pearl-adorned    straps  as  a 

dowry;  it  is  hung  up  on  one  of  the  posts  that 

Support  her  husband's  bed. 

The    method    of   preparing    straps    and    leather  in  gen^eral   is 

described  in  connection  with    »Dress»   (p.   372). 


Fig.  167.  Bag  with 
leather  straps  for 
carryins;.        a    blue 


Riksmus.  Ethn.  Coli 
Inv.    12.    7.    28. 


Chaj)    XXXIll.     Distribution  of  work  between 
the  sexes. 

Instead  of  illustrating  the  distribution  of  work  by  drawin«^  up 
a  table  such  as  one  often  finds  in  ethnojrraphical  vvorks,  I  prefer 
to  let  the  natives  themselves  put  forvvard  their  view  on  the  matter, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  I  have  translated  an  extract  from  a  Leipzig 
niissionary's  reading-book  in  Kikamba  ^  written  by  a  pupil  at  the 
niission's  former  Station  at  Rabai,  among  the  coast  Akamba.  It 
is  Gurions  to  observe  hovv  many  duties  have  been  laid  on  the 
man 's  Shoulders,  and,  to  judge  from  the  length  of  the  description, 
he  has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  than  his  wife.  But  if  one  exa- 
mines  this  formidable  list  of  tasks,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  details,  all  of  which  I  have.  however.  not  included.  Instead  of 
saying,  for  instance,  (juite  simply  »manufacture  arrovvs»  there  is 
a  host  of  minute  details,  such  as:  cutting  the  branches,  trimming 
them,  cutting  the  two  parts  of  the  handle,  chewing  and  fastening 
the  sinews,  putting  on  the  head,  etc.  In  this  way  one  gets  the 
Impression  at  a  cursory  glance  that  the  poor  man  is  overburdened 
vvith  work,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  his  wife  that  has  the 
hardest  part.  The  husband  will  not,  however,  admit  this,  except 
possibly  in  silence  to  himself.  He  enumerates  with  real  devotion 
and  self-satisfaction  how  much  he  has  to  do,  and  if  the  listener 
cannot  reprcss  a  sceptical  remark,  he  is  greeted  with  severe  dis- 
approval.  And  with  these  few  words  w  e  shall  Icavc  the  native 
writer  to  speak. 

I       Woman's  work, 

The  woman's  work  is  to  powder  maize,  grind  flour,  chop 
wood,   fetch  watcr,   look   for  vegetablcs    and   cook  them,    cook  food 


Kitabii    tja   kulsoma,   p.    7. 
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for  her  husband  and  to  eat  it  herseif  (!)V  Her  other  duties  are; 
to  inilk  the  cows  and  churn  butter,  to  dig  (the  field),  sow  and 
plant,  gather  in  the  maize,  thrash  the  millet  and  Penicillaria  and 
the  viifoko  beans;  to  cut  and  carry  home  grass  for  thatching, 
sweep  the  hut,  shut  the  entrance  to  the  craal  and  clean  it  after 
the  cattle  (ihis  is  seldom  done,  hovvever);  to  plait  bags  and  mend 
calabashes;  feed  children  (a  very  important  duty),  suckle  them, 
look  after  them  and  bring  them  up  (there  is,  however,  no  educa- 
tion  in  our  sense  of  the  word). 


2.    The  man's  work. 

The  man's  work  is  to  cut  the  '^gett  (the  framework  of  the 
hut),  peel  ofif  bark  to  make  cords  of,  build  racks  to  keep  maize 
on  and  other  smaller  ones  to  keep  things  on  (ihey  consist  of 
shelves  beneath  the  ceiling  in  the  hut);  to  chop  material  for  the 
fence  around  the  craal,  for  the  muGia  (the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  craal)  and  for  barricading  the  entrances  widi;  to  cut  beams 
to  Support  the  ceiling  of  the  hut  and  vvood  for  the  sleeping- 
places  and  to  build  the  zve  (the  compartment  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hut);  to  go  to  Ukamba  and  buy  cattle,  goats  and  ivory  to 
seil  at  the  coast  and  then  to  buy  clothes  for  his  wife;  to  cut 
posts  that  shall  be  driven  into  the  ground  to  strengthen  the  hedge 
round  the  craal;  to  make  brooms  to  sweep  the  hut  wiih;  to  make 
the  sleeping  skins  for  the  beds  and  the  wife's  skin  dress  and  to 
scrape  the  hair  off  this;  to  sew  quivers,  make  bows  and  arrow- 
shafts,  arrovvheads  of  iron  and  wood  and  to  fix  them  on;  to  rub 
the  arrow  poison  on  and  find  small  bits  of  goatskin,  rub  these 
very  soft  between  the  hands,  bind  them  on  the  arrow-heads  and 
then  fix  the  arrows  in  the  quiver;  to  sew  the  Ornaments  of  ost- 
rich  feathers  on  the  quiver  {kitul!Ü)\  to  cut  clubs,  make  swords 
and  sheaths  for  these,  fix  the  hilts  on  and  find  a  suitable  strap  to 
fasten  to  the  sword;  to  make  straps  for  his  wife  to  fasten  bundles 
of  wood  and  water  calabashes  wiih;  to  hollow  out  beehives  and 
make  the  round  lids  to  put  on  the  ends,  provide  a  wooden  crook 
to    hang    them    up    with  and  go  to  hang  them  up;  to  hollow  out 


'    From     many     a     cross    husband   I  have   heard   the   unjust  opinion 
that   a  woman    is   no   use   for  mach   more   than   eating  food  and  sleeping. 
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honey  jars  and  make  lids  of  skin  for  them ;  to  make  chains;  to 
look  after  the  cattle  (if  he  has  no  children);  to  cut  out  snuff-bottles 
and  make  the  tweezers  for  pulHng  out  the  hair  of  tlie  beard  and 
cyclashes. 

The  work  of  arranging  all   the  different  things  is  very  many- 
sided. 


Arch.Or.  Lindblom 
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Chap    XXX1\  .     Mental  Characteristics,  etc. 

As  I  ha\e  now  reviewed  both  tlie  Akambas  spiritual  and 
material  culturc,  I  sliall,  lor  thc  sake  of  completcness,  add  a  de- 
scription  of  their  mental  characteristics,  an  idea  of  which  may,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  be  obtained  to  a  great  extent  from  what  lias 
gone  before.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  make  any  scientific  ana- 
lysis  of  their  spiritua!  hfe  • —  it  is,  of  course,  beyond  my  power 
to  do  so  —  I  content  myself  with  describing  them  on  the 
basis  of  my  practical  experience,  to  set  forth  the  quahties  that 
arc  most  prominent  among  them. 

It  is  very  risky  to  gencrahze  on  such  a  subject,  for  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  even  among  primitive  peoplc 
there  are,  of  course,  individual  peculiarities,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
among  those  who  are  more  civiHzed.  One  can,  however,  say,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  Akamba  are  intelligent  and,  when  they  like,  even 
easy  to  teach.  Most  travellers,  missionaries  and  settlers  will  agree 
with  this  verdict.  They  have  also  a  quick  power  of  apprehension. 
For  mission  work  their  alert  intelligence  seems.  however,  to  be 
of  little  use,  a  hindrancc  rather  than  an  advantage.  Among  them 
mission  work  advances  much  more  slowly  than  among  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribes.  When  one  thinks  of  the  competency  as  re- 
gards  education  and  the  unprejudiced  and  practical  view  of  their 
work  that  both  the  American  and  the  German  missionaries  in 
Ukamba  possess,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  find  that  after  lo  to  20 
years'  assiduous  work  they  have  obtained  so  little  rcsult,  at  least 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  with  regard  to  religion.  And  yet  there 
are  many  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  stations 
who  attend  divine  service  regnlarly  and  know  the  Clements  of 
the  Christian  faith  quite  well,  but  scem  to  have  no  desire  to  ii\e 
according  to  its  teaching. 

Besides  intelligence  thc  .\kamba  have  also  practical  abilit\' 
to  carry  out  a  thing,  if  they  are   properly  instructed.    When  they 
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wish  to  work  —  for  they  do  not  always  wish  to  do  so  —  they 
easily  obtain  places  that  the  natives  of  many  other  tribes  seldom 
attain  to.  Thus  they  compete  with  the  Indians  for  places  as 
firemen  on  the  Uganda  Raihvay's  engines,  and  similarly  on  the 
steamers  on  Lake  Victoria  many  of  the  firemen  are  Akamba, 
while  members  of  other  tribes  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less  im- 
portant  posts,  such  as  deck  hands,  etc.  In  smithies  and  Work- 
shops in  Nairobi  the  Akamba  are  also  superior  to  the  other  blacks 
with  regard  to  craftsmanship. 

A  thing  that  one  is  Struck  by  among  the  Akamba  with  regard 
to  their  work  —  and  that  is  indeed  characteristic  of  most  negroes  — 
is  the  onesidedness  of  the  individuals.  Everyone  who  has  had 
native  boys  in  his  Service  knows  what  I  refer  to.  They  do  their 
definite  work  pretty  well,  but  only  this,  and  object  to  doing  other 
duties.  Each  becomes  a  sort  of  specialist  at  his  own  occupation. 
One  is  thus  practically  compelled  to  have  a  houseboy,  a  cook,  a 
person  to  do  washing,  a  groom,  a  gunbearer,  etc.  One  notices 
the  same  tendency  to  specialisation  among  themselves  at  home. 
The  medicine  man,  for  instance,  knows  and  can  eure  only  one 
illness,  a  certain  individual  makes  only  chairs  for  sale,  another 
only  arrows,  etc.  In  the  same  way  different  kinds  of  wood  are 
often  used  only  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  for  instance,  to  make 
knife  bandles.  It  is  rather  laughable  to  hear,  when  one  asks  what 
a  certain  bush  with  soft  leaves  is  used  for,  that  it  is  employed 
as  toilet-paper  for  the  babies. 

The  Akamba  are  populär  as  porters  on  Safari,  and  many 
travellers  consider  them  the  best  of  all  their  bearers,  although 
they  seldom  carry  as  heavy  burdens  as  bearers  from  many  other 
tribes.  »For  all-round  usefulness  the  Akamba  are  hard  to  beat», 
is  A.  Arckell-Hardwick's  verdict  on  his  Kamba  porters  after  a 
long  and  adventurous  journey  from  Nairobi  to  the  districts  far 
north  of  Kenia.  And  a  German  traveller,  who  has  otherwise  no 
great  opinion  of  the  Akamba,  says  about  them  as  bearers:  »I 
must  admit  that  they  dififer  from  bearers  from  the  coast  and 
W'akikuyu  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  their  disadvantage»^.  To 
mention  a  Swedish  investigator,  Prof  E.  Lönnberg  has  expressed 
to  the  author  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  Akamba  who   served 

^  A.  Kaiser,  Die  wirtschaftliche  Entwickelung  der  Ugandabahn- 
länder,  p.   56. 
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with  his  great  zoological  expedition  in  East  Africa  in  1910 — 191 1. 
One  could  easily  collect  a  great  many  of  these  favourable  opini- 
ons  from  the  abundant  litcrature  of  travcUing  V 

We  thus  See  that  the  Akaniba  are  not  without  the  capacity 
to  accomplish  work,  but  for  one  kiud  of  work  that  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  white  settlers  they  are  not  so  usefiil,  namely 
in  cultivating  the  ground.  This  is  perhaps  due  not  so  much  to 
idleness  as  to  the  fact  that  they  consider  themselves  too  good  to 
be  in  the  Service  of  the  white  man  as  workers.  A  number  of 
them  work  at  Machakos,  but  in  Kitui  it  is,  or  at  least  it  was  in 
my  time,  very  difficult  to  get  any  Kamba  workers,  and  they  had 
to  take  Akikuyu,  although  these  are  at  least  as  lazy  as  the 
Akamba.  The  Akikuyu  is  the  tribe  from  wliich  is  recruitcd  the 
greatest  part  of  the  labour  needed  for  the  farms.  Not  a  few  of 
the  Akamba  keep  Kikuyu  workers  themselves,  while  it  would  be 
unthinkablc,  under  normal  conditions,  for  the  Akamba  to  go  to  the 
Kikuyu  country  to  look  for  work. 

This  last  point  leads  us  naturally  to  a  rather  prominent  feature 
of  their  character,  namely  their  pride.  Without  doing  them  an 
injustice  one  may  assign  to  them  the  position  of  the  aristocrats 
among  the  Bantu  tribes  of  East  Africa.  They  have  of  old  kept 
to  themselves,  and  did  not  permit  their  women  to  marry  outside 
the  tribe.  But  the  great  famine,  when  many  women  had  to  seek 
for  food  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  put  an  end  to  this,  and 
now  many  Kamba  women  go  to  be  the  wives  of  Indians  and  Wasu- 
ahelis,  among  whom  they  get  out  of  doing  work  and  are  called 
Inbi  (mistress). 

Thc\-  never  appear  grovelling  even  to  Europeans,  but,  on 
the  othcr  band,  sometimes  go  too  far  in  the  othcr  direction,  and 
do  not  sliow  them  due  respect.  It  sometimes  happens,  for  in- 
stance,  tliat  they  do  not  go  to  one  side  for  a  European  when 
they  meet  on  a  path.  This  occasional  unsympathetic  stubbornness 
is  undoubtedly  due  partly  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  Akamba  have  never 
had  Chiefs  to  whom  they  have  had  to  cringe,  but  it  is  unqucstion- 
ably  also  encouraged  sometimes  by  rather  great  indulgence  on 
the  j)art  of  the  English  authoritics.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
latter,  as  the}'  nuist,  of  course,  adopt  the  principles  drawn  up  in 
England  for  the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  colonies. 

^    Among  others   C.  H.  Stigand,   The   Land   of  Zinj,   p.  202. 
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The  Akamba  are  a  cheerful  people,  rather  loud  and  noisy  in 
their  demeanour.  They  have  a  mind  open  to  humour  and  app- 
reciate  a  good  joke.  A  humorous  word,  produced  at  a  suitable 
time,  seldom  fails  to  have  its  desired  effect,  and  more  than  once 
I  have  Seen  ill-will  and  sullenness  disappear  before  a  joking  rejo- 
inder.  I  have  used  these  tactics  to  advantage  with  my  porters, 
and  have  been  able,  by  means  of  some  joke,  to  make  them  forget 
fatigue  and  the  hardships  of  the  road.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
also  been  able  to  divert  Opposition  and  grumbling  and  have  made 
it  all  hnish  in  a  releasing  laugh. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  hunting  people  and  in  people  in 
general  who  live  in  intimate  contact  with  nature,  their  powers  of 
Observation  are  exceedingly  well-trained,  and  they  can  understand 
very  small  details  about  animals  or  other  objects,  especially  if  it 
concerns  something  within  their  own  circie  of  experience.  Their 
rieh  treasure  of  riddles  and  proverbs,  which  in  many  respects 
give  one  a  good  insight  into  their  psychology,  show  good  in- 
stances  of  this.  They  also  have  an  acute  eye  for  the  peculiarities 
of  a  person,  what  is  typical  both  in  his  exterior  and  in  his  cha- 
racter,  which  is  shown  by  the  nicknames  they  have  given  to 
Europeans  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

The  negro  is  generally  a  clever  Speaker  and  the  Akamba  too 
have  a  good  command  of  language.  Above  all  they  are  adepts 
at  telling  stories  or  describing  the  course  of  an  event.  There  is 
feeling  in  their  speech,  their  play  of  features  and  their  gestures 
are  picturesque.  A  number  of  onomatopoetic  expressions  give 
life  and  colour  to  the  whole;  when  describing  animals  they  imi- 
tale  their  cries,  they  reproduce  the  sound  of  the  fire  crackling 
on  the  hearth,  the  songh  of  the  storm  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  etc. 

Similarly  they  have  a  good  power  of  adaptability.  When 
they  speak  their  language  to  a  European,  many  of  them  try  to 
talk  more  slowly  and,  from  our  point  of  view,  more  clearly  than 
when  speaking  among  themselves.  On  closer  acquaintanceship 
they  quickly  form  an  idea  of  our  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
choose,  when  speaking,  words  and  forms  known  to  us. 

In  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  they  are  constant  and 
helpful.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
relations    and    members    of  the    same    clan.     A  poor  family  who 
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have  no  milk  for  thcir  children  can  be  almost  certain  of  obtainin^ 
somc  daily  from  bcttcr  situated  kinsnien.  The  bond  of  friend-sliip 
between  unrelated  persons  is  also  stron",  and  for  a  frieiul  they: 
will  make  considerable  sacrifices,  cven  of  a  pecuniary  naturc.  They 
seil  thini^s  chea[)er  to  hini  than  to  others  and  try,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  Whcn  a  friend  or  any  or  bis  family 
comes  on  a  visit,  a  goat  or  a  bull-calf  is  killcd  in  ihe  guest's 
honour.  On  Safari  I  havc  often  had  occasion  to  obscrve  liow  my 
porters  used  to  hclp  each  other  \\  ith  their  loads  and  share  their 
Stores  of  food  and  water.  I  found  that  thcir  niutual  hclp  was 
considcrably  j^reater  than  that,  for  instance,  which  Swedish  con- 
scripts  show  each  othcr  on  thc  march  and  on  similar  occasions. 
And  we  have  already  shown  how  during  niilitary  campaigns  a 
man  may,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  lifc,  try  to  check  the  enemy 
in  Order  thereby  to  rescue  a  woundcd  friend  who  cannot  üy 
because  of  his  wounds. 

The  relations  between  neighbours  arc  also  usually  good,  and 
the)-  help  each  other  when  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  in  luit- 
building  and  in  gathcring  in  the  harvest.  If  thcir  neighbour  is 
thrcatened  \\ith  somc  danger,  they  try  to  help  or  at  Icast  to 
warn  hini.  I  heard  of  people  wlio  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  kiiiol)  (p.  176),  being  warned  by  thcir  neighbours,  who 
wished  by  this  means  to  evade  the  unpleasant  duty  of  taking  part 
in   the  execution   of  the  death  sentencc. 

Their  help  is  restricted,  of  course,  chiefly  to  relations,  friends 
and  acquaintances,  but  they  are  often  generous  and  hospitable  e\en 
to  strangers.  Anyone  who  comes  to  a  hut  is  almost  always  invited 
to  have  some  milk  or  food,  and  they  bring  out  a  chair  for  him 
to  sit  on.  Towards  visiting  l'Airopeans  they  are  also  polite  and 
hospitable,  but  never  servile. 

This  custom,  so  pleasant  to  the  observer,  of  showing  hospit- 
ality  to  almost  every  stranger  is  not,  however,  entireh'  due  to 
goodness  of  heart.  It  is  simpl}'  a  custom  to  do  so,  a  custom  that 
seems  common  to  all  people  at  a  low  stage  of  culture.  It  is 
practically  necessary  to  show  hospitality  in  a  country  w  hcre  therc 
are  no  inns;  all  travelling  would  otherwise  be  rendered  difhcult. 
It  is  thus  in  one's  own  interest  to  entertain  a  traveller,  as  one 
may  be  in   need  of  the  same  favour  oneself  on  another  occasion'. 

^    A.  L.  Kroeber,    The   Morals   of   rncivilized   Peoples,   p.    441. 
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In  many  cases  the  motive  for  this  is  the  desire  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  a  stranger,  who  otherwise  might  perhaps  take  his 
revenge  by  ^vol,  black  magic. 

They  have  also  a  certain  delicacy  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  I  often  found  that  a  person  who  had  a  claim  on  his  neigh- 
bour  and  would  Hke  to  have  it  paid  did  not  care  to  remind  him 
about  it.  It  was  considered  unbecoming.  And  in  the  same  way, 
if  a  man  had  lent  an  axe  or  some  other  tool  to  another  person, 
who  had  kept  it  for  a  long  time,  he  was  slow  to  »remind  him 
with  his  mouth»  about  it,  even  if  he  wished  very  much  to  have 
his  tool  back.  Such  sensitiveness  appears  exaggerated  to  us 
Europeans. 

Almost  all  unspoilt  primitive  people  have  a  good  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  especially  when  it  concerns  themselves.  If  a 
Kamba  has  committed  a  misdemeanour,  he  bears  his  punishment 
without  murmuring.  After  this,  in  his  opinion,  all  is  well  again, 
and  he  bears  no  ill-will  to  his  punisher.  But  if  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  wrongful  treatment,  this 
feeling  may  remain  and  rankle  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time  and 
make  him  deceitful  and  revengeful. 

An  attractive  feature  in  the  Akambas'  nature  is  their  love 
for  children,  especially  small  children.  A  person  who  sees  any- 
one  treating  a  child  brutally  will  rush  wildly  to  its  help,  even 
if  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  whose  child  it  is.  It  is  not  un- 
common  to  see  men,  perhaps  stern  and  powerful  old  men,  take 
a  child,  even  a  stränge  child,  on  their  knees  and  sit  and  prattle 
to  it  for  long  periods.  It  is,  however,  parental  love  that  is,  of 
course,  most  conspicuous.  On  entering  a  village  I  have  often 
been  received  coldly,  but  when  I  turned  to  the  small  children, 
asked  their  names,  praised  their  appearance,  etc.  the  good  people 
soon  thawed  and  have  sometimes  even  given  me  presents.  »You 
have  become  friends  with  the  children,  you  are  also  our  friend», 
they  have  said. 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  children  are  treated  well, 
especially  by  their  mothers,  to  whom  they  seem  most  attached, 
which  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  in  the  case  of  a  polyga- 
mous  family.  One  sees  the  children  creep  up  to  their  mothers  and 
caress  them  with  their  small  hands.  The  mothers,  on  their  side, 
show  their  children  all  possible  marks  of  tenderness.     I  have  seen 
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mothers  and  childrcn  kissin^  cacli  othcr  or  rather  »caress  each 
other  with  the  mouth»,  as  kissing  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is 
unknown  to  the  nativesV  Especially  when  a  child  dies  the 
mother  shows  deep  and  sincere  sorrow.  I  remember  one  wonian 
who,  after  the  loss  of  her  son,  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  his 
playmates,  and  when  she  saw  his  Ornaments  hanging  on  a  post  in 
the  hut,  she  uept. 

The  parents'  weakness  for  thcir  children  often,  howevcr,  be- 
<:omes  excessive,  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  common  for  the 
latter,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  up  a  Httle,  to  be  spoilt  and 
•disobedient.  The  young  boys  are  the  worst.  It  is  true  that  they 
seldom  directly  oppose  the  injunctions  given  to  them,  but  they 
prefer  to  say  yes  to  everything,  whilc  at  the  same  time  they  are 
often  quite  determined  not  to  obe}'  them.  Tiiis  is  especially 
the  case,  as  \ve  have  already  seen,  when  the  dances  are  proceed- 
ing  at  their  height.  Dancing  is  their  life,  and  for  it  they  will 
■defy  almost  anything.  During  the  dancing  season  they  go  from  one 
dancing-place  to  another,  from  onc  district  to  another,  where  the)- 
eat  and  sleep  with  thcir  relations  and  in  addition  al\va)'s  find  people 
to  show  them  hospitalit)'.  Generally  speaking,  howevcr,  the  young 
people  show  respect  for  their  eiders,  especially  for  the  old  men. 
Their  answer  to  an  old  man's  greeting  is  a  long  drawn  fj,  an 
exclamation  of  respect. 

Even  though  the  )'oung  people  thus  enjoy  great  liberty,  one 
may  still  sa\'  that  the  children  are,  to  a  ccrtain  extcnt,  the  objects 
of  education.  The  boys  are  soon  made  to  help  in  looking  after 
the  cattle,  and  while  the  girls  are  still  quite  small,  they  have  to 
look  after  thcir  still  smaller  brothers  and  sisters  and  to  accompany 
thcir  mothers  to  the  fields  to  work  there.  The  initiation  rites 
must  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  education.  To  bc  safe  I 
should  also  add  that  chastisement  of  children  also  takes  place, 
although   it  appears  to  bc  less  frequent  than  among  iis". 

'  This  is  the  case  aniong  niost,  if  not  all,  negro  tribes,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  small  children  to  caress  their  mothers  with  kisses.  See, 
for  instance,   M.   Meyer,   I>ie   Barundi,   p.    112. 

*  With  reference  to  education  and  the  relations  between  parents 
and  childrcn  in  general  among  primitive  peoples  see  S.  R.  Stein- 
metz's  attcmpt  at  systematization  in  liis  essay  l^as  Vcrliältnis  zwischen 
Eltern  und  Kindern  bei  den  Naturvölkern.  Zeitschrift  f.  Social-wisscnsch. 
Berlin  1898,  pp.  607  ff.  II.  Ploss's  well-known  work,  Das  Kind,  also 
■deals   with   this   subject  (Africans,    p.    209). 
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In  this  chapter  we  shall  also  touch  on  public  morals.  In  the 
sexual  relations  between  men  and  women  there  exists  no  refined 
love;  the  whole  thing  consists  of  sexual  intercourse.  This  does 
not  exclude,  hovvever,  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling, 
which  may  be  so  strong  that  a  person  will  not  live  Avithout  the 
one  he  loves.  More  than  one  Kamba  girl,  sold  by  an  avaricious 
father  to  some  rieh  old  voluptuary,  has  taken  her  life  by  hanging 
hcrself  with  her  leather  strap  in  her  hut  or  on  some  tree.  Al- 
though  this  is  very  rare,  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  same  thing 
has  happened  because  of  unrequited  love^.  We  know  that  free 
love  is  permitted  among  the  young  people,  but  even  the  married 
women  are  not  so  particular  about  matrimonial  fidelity.  This  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  when,  as  often  happens,  a  rieh  old  man 
has  several  wives  —  among  them  even  young  women  whom  he  has 
procured  in  his  old  days  —  and  has  not  time  nor  strength  to 
attend  to  them  all.  They  then  keep  lovers  and  meet  them  secretly. 
In  the  same  way  women  who  have  been  married  against  their 
will  continue  to  remain  in  secret  connection  with  the  men  they 
love.  It  is  probably  superfluous  to  add  that  a  married  man  need 
not  observe  any  greater  fidelity  tovvards  his  wife. 

This  free  love  among  the  yong  people  usually,  however,  leads 
to  marriage.  But  with  his  practical  disposition  the  native  looks 
carefuUy  to  see  that  he  gets  an  industrious  wife.  If  the  one  he 
chooses  is  lazy,  he  continues  his  connection  with  her  as  long  as  it 
amuses  him,  but  marries  someone  eise. 

Competition  between  the  young  men  for  the  favour  of  tlie 
girls  may  be  rather  strong,  and  manifestations  of  jealousy  are  not 
infrequent.  One  has  occasionally  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
this    at    the    dances,    which   sometimes   end  with  a  fight.      To  be 


^  We  thus  see  that  suicide  occurs  among  the  Akamba,  though  not 
often.  Another  thing  that  causes  it  is  when  a  girl  has  had  intercourse 
with  a  man  of  the  same  clan  and  becomes  pregnant,  thus  committing 
an  uncommonly  serious  crime,  and  in  despair  over  it  and  from  fear  of 
the  results  she  takes  lier  life.  As  a  means  poison  is  also  used,  usu- 
ally kihamibtt  (Jatropha  sp.).  Suicide  occurs,  although  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  among  many,  perhaps  most  negro  tribes,  and  the  usual 
method  is  hanging.  Routledge  (p.  248)  gives  in  the  case  of  the  Aki- 
kuyu  also  drowning  and  stabbing.  It  seems  to  be  blameworthy,  among 
some  peoples,  such  as  the  Masai  (Merker,  p.  216),  even  a  punishable 
offence,   to  try  to  take  one's  own  life. 
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just  one  inust,  however,  adinit  that  no\vada\-s  they  proceed 
calmly  and  pcaccfuUy,  gcnerally  speakin^.  Jiut  the  older  mcn's 
rccollections  of  the  dances  contain  a  j^ood  dcal  about  combats. 
Merely  bccause  another  person  danced  with  his  sueetlieart  a 
young  man  would  challen<^e  the  real  or  supposed  ri\ai  This  was 
done  by  takin*^  a  handful  of  earth  and  throwing  it  at  the  hated 
competitor  and  then  (hau  ing  one's  svvord.  If  any  of  their  relations 
or  any  niembers  of  their  clans  were  present,  they  wcre  not  slow 
to  interfere  and  c(Miie  to  the  help  of  their  friends,  and  thus  a 
big   fight  would  arisc. 

Married  nien  too  are,  of  course,  sometimes  inveigled  into 
committing  deeds  of  violence  because  of  jealousy,  but  the  motive 
is  at  least  as  frequently  a  different  one,  namcly  that  they  consider 
that  their  right  of  ownership  is  violated,  if  anyone  eise  tries  to 
approach  their  wives.  »They  have  not  paid  out  their  cattle  for 
nothing»,  as  they  say  themselves,  meaning  that,  as  they  have  bought 
and  honest]}'  paid  for  their  wives  with  good  cattle,  no  one  eise 
has  a  right  to  cnjoy  their  pleasures.  The  lover  who  enjoys  their 
favours   for  nothing   is  looked   upon  as  a  thief. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  eniphasized  that  the  negro's  sexual 
niorality,  like  his  racial  psychology  in  general,  must  not  be  mea- 
sured  according  to  the  same  Standard  as  our  own.  And  the 
numerous  prescriptions  regarding  sexual  life  that  are  found  —  we 
have  got  to  know  a  great  many  from  the  Akamba  —  are  based 
less  on  moral  than  on  other  factors,  such  as  practical  experience, 
religious  and  supernatural  ideas,  etc.  ^ 

Tlie  Akamba  are  closely  attached  to  their  homes  and  their 
native  district,  and  although,  especially  in  carlier  times,  they 
travcUed  far  and  wide,  they  always  long  to  be  back  and  always 
Jind  their  native  place  better  than  other  places.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  a  girl  refuses  a  suitor,  whom  she  likes  in  other 
respects,  merely  because  his  village  is  so  far  away  that  she  can- 
not   go   home  often  enough. 

In  comparison  to  the  men  the  Kamba  women  are  niore  con- 
servative  and  more  superstitious.  We  have  secn  that  when  they 
believc  tliat  tlieir  interests  are  thrcatened  tlie\'  are  b)'  no  means 
submissive    creatures,    but  can  show    proofs  of  great  stubbornncss 

^  H.  Berkusky,  Die  sexuelle  Moral  der  Naturvölker,  Zeitschr. 
f.   Social-wissensch.    1909,   pp.    717    ff. 
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and  in  many  cases  get  what  they  want.  And  when  they  get  an 
idea    in    their  heads  it  has  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  verdict  is  given,  especially  in  older  descriptions  of  travel, 
that  the  Akamba  are  given  to  stealing.  »They  are  very  thievish», 
says  von  Höhnel,  and  Arckell-Hardwick's  experience  of  his  por- 
ters was  that  »the  Wakambas'  great  weakness  on  the  march  was 
a  penchant  for  stealing  from  the  native  villages  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on».  I  have  heard  similar  opinions  from 
British  ofificials  in  Ukamba.  It  is  also  certain  that  they  have  ac- 
quired a  name  as  desperate  cattle  thieves.  To  give  merely  one 
example,  one  of  the  scholars  at  the  Leipzig  mission,  a  Kamba 
youth,  describes  in  his  autobiography  how  a  Kamba  caravan, 
which  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to  the  Giriama  country,  stole 
cattle  on  the  way^.  And  the  Akambas'  wars  were  pure  plunder- 
ing  expeditions  to  steal  cattle,  a  thing  which  is,  however,  charac- 
teristic  of  all  African  warfare.  It  is  only  exceptionally  waged  for 
its  own  sake.  We  must  remember,  however,  in  this  connection 
that  such  thefts  must  not  be  judged  according  to  European  moral- 
ity,  for  they  are  usually  committed  against  strangers,  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  point  of  view,  against  enemies.  And  when 
they  took  place  within  the  country,  they  were  directed  against 
hostile  districts.  Thefts  of  cattle  from  strangers  are,  according  to 
primitive  morality,  not  stealing,  but  rather  an  honourable  action, 
and  consequently  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  new  masters  of  the  country,  the  Europeans,  do  not  allow  them 
to  continue  with  these  praiseworthy  deeds. 

Thus,  from  the  native  point  of  view,  a  robbery  takes  place 
only  when  something  is  taken  from  members  of  tribes  with  whom 
one  is  living  in  friendly  relations.  From  the  chapter  on  judicial 
customs  we  know  also  that  such  robbery  is  severely  punished. 
From  my  own  personal  experience  I  cannot  call  the  Akamba 
thievish.  I  was  never  robbed  by  them  during  my  stay  among 
them,  although  my  tent,  which  contained  various  things  much 
desired  by  the  natives,  was  completely  unwatched  for  several  hours 
each  day,  and  once  actually  for  three  weeks  at  a  Stretch.  At 
the  mission  Station  in  Machakos  they  could,  after  the  day's  work 
was    finished,    leave   hoes  and  other  tools  lying  in  the  fields  over- 

^  Erlebnisse  eines  Kambajungen,  Verl.  d.  Ev.-Luth.  Mission,  Leipzig 
1906,   p.    10. 
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night.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  that  both  the  missionary 
and  I  were  on  very  good  terms  with  the  natives  and  enjoyed 
their  confidence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  thought  that 
they  had  something  to  take  revenge  on  us  for,  it  is  certain  that 
cur  things  would  have  disappeared. 

Tliat  older  travcllers  so  often  pronounce  unfavourablc  judge- 
ments  as  a  rule  on  the  Akamba  seems  to  be  duc  to  sonie  extcnt 
to  the  fact  that  they  know  them  less  from  their  ovvn  experience 
than  from  the  descriptions  of  the  coast  duellers.  The  Akamba 
were  in  former  times  unpopulär  at  the  coast,  the  chief  rcason  bcing 
perhaps  that  they  tried  in  trading  to  avoid  the  dependence  of  the 
Wasuaheli,  which  aroused  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the  latter. 
Krapf,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  of  the  white 
pioneers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Akamba  at  home  among 
themselves,  speaks  to  some  extent  very  well  of  them,  although  they 
often  treated  him  without  any  consideration.  He  calls  them  cou- 
rageous  and  persevering,  enterprising,  hospitable,  and  says  that 
there  was  a  certain   grandeur  about  them. 

One  cannot  rely  on  the  Akambas'  word  very  much.  They 
rcadily  make  promises,  but  are  not  so  careful  to  keep  them,  per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  determined  from  the  beginning  not  to  do 
so.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  promises  to  Europeans. 
This  is  the  experience  of  both  missionaries  and  officials.  I  will 
mention  as  a  typical  case  how  an  old  man,  who  had  promised  to 
seil  a  drum  to  me,  when  reminded  three  times  of  his  promise,  an- 
swered  each  time  that  he  would  come  »tomorrow»,  but  never  came. 
On    the  contrary  1  soon  realizcd  that  he  never  intended  to  come. 

Another  typical  feature  of  their  character  may  also  be  stated. 
It  appears,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  or  less  niarkedly  in  all 
pcoplc.  If  the  Akamba  are  exposed  to  something  unpleasant, 
which  rightly  ought  to  fall  upon  others  as  well,  they  are  very 
careful  to  see  that  the  others  are  not  allowed  to  escape  it.  Thus 
I  havc  noticed  sevcral  times  that,  when  porters  run  awa\-,  their 
friends  are  very  dcsirous  that  the  names  of  the  desertcrs  should 
be  posted  up,  so  that  afterwards  thc\'  may  be  punished.  And  in 
fixing  the  hut  tax,  which,  as  we  know,  is  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  wives,  a  man  is  rarcly  fortunate  enough  to  »declare 
too  low»,  as  there  are  always  people  willing  to  inform  the  tax 
collector    of    the    real    State  of  affairs.     In  such  cases  there  seems 
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to  be  scarcely  any  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  natives  against 
the  white  men. 

Although  it  is  not  connected  with  their  character,  I  will  de- 
vote a  few  words  in  passing  to  the  Akambas'  aesthetic  disposi- 
tion.  One  must  recognize  that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of 
good  taste  and  sense  of  beauty,  shown,  among  other  things,  by 
their  Ornaments.  The  combinations  of  colours  in  their  decorative 
objects,  beads,  etc.  are  always  well  chosen,  never  clashing.  With 
regard  to  female  beauty  the}-  seem  to  have  about  the  same  taste 
as  we  Europeans,  at  least  when  I  asked  the  young  men  at  the  dan- 
ces  which  girls  they  thought  looked  best,  they  usually  pointed 
out  those  whom  I  myself  would  have  decided  for.  Thick  lips, 
for  instance,  are  not  considered  beautiful.  Only  one  detail  in  their 
conception  of  female  beauty  seems  to  be  stränge  to  European 
taste,  namely  their  idea  that  long  breasts  on  a  woman  are  beaut- 
iful. This  seems  to  be  typical  of  negro  women  and  so  belongs 
to  the  beauty  of  the  race. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  they  consider  their  own  colour 
more  beautiful  than  ours,  which  they  compare  to  the  colour  of 
raw  meat,  a  comparison  which  is  not  so  much  amiss  in  the  case 
of  white  people  in  the  tropics  before  they  have  obtained  the  sallow 
colour  that  comes  from  malaria  and  other  illnesses.  For  this  reason 
they  originally  did  not  call  Europeans  »white  people»  but  »red 
people»   [andu  atund). 

If  finally  we  should  venture  to  attempt  a  summary  of  the 
scattered  information  brought  together  here,  we  can  without  he- 
sitation  say  that  the  Akamba,  like  all  people,  possess  both  good 
and  bad  traits  of  character.  It  seems  to  me  that  older  travellers 
are  generally  too  severe  in  their  conception  of  the  Akambas'  cha- 
racter, although  none  of  them  goes  so  far  as  the  English  official 
who  stated  quite  categorically  that,  of  the  33  negro  tribes  he 
visited,  both  in  West  and  East  Africa,  the  Akamba  were  undoubt- 
edly  the  most  faithless,  the  laziest,  the  most  obstinate  and  the 
worst  morally.  One  must  admit,  however,  that  the  picture  pre- 
sented  by  the  Akambas  of  our  days,  namely  that  of  an  obviously 
rather  peaceful  and  harmless  people,  is  not  the  original  and  genu- 
ine one.  Fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  white  men 
restrains  them,  but  if  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  most  of  them 
would  certainly  exchange  the  now  prevailing  calm  State  of  afifairs 
for  the  feuds  and  plundering  expeditions  of  former  times. 
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As  thc  autlior  is  not  a  spccialist  in  this  subject,  hc  has  not 
attempted  any  aiithiopological  investigatioiis.  Carcful  nieasurements 
were,  howevcr,  takcn  of  about  70  adult  natives,  according  to  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  tlie  Swcdish  anthropologist  D:r  G.  Hackman  of  Up- 
sala,  and  the}'  include  14  cranial  nieasurements,  21  measurements 
of  trunk  and  extremities,  notes  on  flesli,  hair,  pigmentation  (accor- 
ding to  Martin),  etc.  A  number  of  specimens  of  hair,  drawings 
of  the  outlines  of  hands  and  feet,  and  fingerprints  were  also 
taken.  Of  the  indixiduals  investigated  only  a  few  are  women,  as 
it  was  ahiiost  impossible  to  pcrsuade  any  of  them  to  submit  to 
the  measurements.  In  addition  a  dozen  skulls  were  coUected '.  The 
material  was  handed  oxer  to  I):r  Backman  to  be  workcd  at,  bul 
he  has  so  far  had  no  o[)])ortunity  to  carry  out  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  only  investigation  on  the  physical  anthropology  of  the 
Akamba  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  carried  out  (apart  from 
my  own  and  Hobley's  measurements  —  ten  individuals,  see  Hobley, 
Akamba  p.  1 1)  was  published  by  N.  M.  Lcy  and  J.  A.  Joyce  under  the 
title  »Note  on  a  series  of  Physical  measurements  from  East  Africa»". 
In  this  note,  however,  we  only  find  details  as  to  five  measure- 
ments, namely  head  length,  head  breadth,  nasal  length,  nasal  breadth 
and  stature.  With  regard  to  the  results  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
figures  seem  to  indicate  that  »the  Kenia  tribes,  the  Kikuyu,  Kamba 
and  Embu,  being,  as  it  were,  outposts  of  the  Bantu,  in  a  noi  therly 
dircction,  have  mixed  with  the  tribes  across  the  border,  and  havc 
thus  actjuircd   an   afhnit\'   with   the  Haringo  Nilotes,  Suk  and  Kama- 


'  Hobley  gives  measurements  of  thrre  Kaiiil);i  >kiills  (.\kamba  ]). 
q).  i\notlier  (icscri])tion  of  a  Kainba  skull  is  given  by  F.  Shrubsall 
i    .\    .Study   of   Bantu   .Skulls   and   Crania,  Journ.  Anlhr.  Inst.   1898,  p.  85. 

-   Journ.    .\ntlir.    lust.     1913,    p.    195- 
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.sia,  and  tlie  Nilotes  of  Kavirondo  ^  '.*  Mess'^  Ley  and  Joyce  s 
nieasurenients  were  carried  out  in   Monibasa. 

Tu  a  great  extent  there  are  found  among  the  Akamba,  as 
aniong  most  Bantu  tribes.  many  dififerent  types  from  an  anthro- 
pological  point  of  vievv,  from  the  »negro  type»  in  the  populär 
sense,  with  massive  lovver  jaws  and  thick  lips,  up  to  higher  types, 
many  of  which,  who  are  certainly  pure  Akambas,  remind  one 
of  Hamitic  peoples,  Masai  or  Galla.  There  is,  however,  various 
foreign  blood  as  well  among  the  Akamba.  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
mothers  are  captured  Masai  or  Kikuyu  and,  in  the  East,  also  Galla 
women.  If  one  asks  individuals,  for  instance  in  Ulu,  about  their 
origin,  one  finds  many  whose  mothers  and  even  grandmothers  are 
Masai  women.  After  a  little  experience  these  half-Masai  are  not 
so  difficult  to  recognize;  their  features  are,  in  our  opinion,  more 
intelligent    and  bold,  their  noses  narrower  and  more  straight,   etc. 

The  body  is  generally  slim,  the  Kamba  men  being  consider- 
ably  more  slender  than  the  average  Suaheli.  For  the  weight  of 
the  body  I  have  got  an  average  of  117.56  Ibs,  based  on  the 
weight  of  60  prisoners  at  the  time  they  were  put  into  the  jail  at 
the  Kitui  government  Station.  The  absolute  minimum  among 
these  prisoners  was  79.5   Ibs.,  and  the  absolute   maximum  133  Ibs. 

The  rather  slim  build  of  the  Akamba  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  such  big  burdens  as  the  Wasuaheli  and  many 
other  tribes.  The  60  Ibs.  that  the  latter  can  easily  carry  for  many 
days  at  a  Stretch,  are,  according  to  my  own  and  others'  experience, 
too  much  for  most  Akambas.  There  are,  however,  contrary  opi- 
nions.  One  traveller  says,  for  instance:  »The  Kamba  possess 
wonderful  power  of  endurance,  though  of  small  physique.  Some 
of  our  men  carried  altogether  90  Ibs.  dead  weight  during  one  or 
sometimes  two  marches  a  day  for  weeks  at  a  streich,  often  on 
insufficient  food  and  sometimes  on  no  food  at  all»". 

An  abnormality  that  is  not  uncommon  is  the  presence  of  too 
many  fingers,  each  band  having  six.  The  extra  finger,  which  is 
not  infrequently  as  much  as  2  cm.  long  and  has  a  completely 
developed  nail,  but  no  bone,  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  little 
finger,    to    which  it  is  connected  by  a  very  thin  connecting  Joint, 

^  Journ.  Anthr.   Inst.    19 13,   p.    202. 

-   A.  Arckell-Hardwick,   An   Ivory   Trader  in   North  Kenia,  p.   7. 
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so  that  it  can  bc  beut  in  all  diiections.  Nothiiii;  is  done  to  re- 
move  tliis  riulimentary  fini^er.  but  it  ofteii  happens  that  it  is  cut 
off  when  thc  cliild  creeps  about.  The  wound  tliai  is  theii  inade 
heals  and  leaves  a  wart-like  swellin^. 

In  the  samc  way  a  sixth  toe  is  found.  On  one  ^irl  I  saw 
another  Variation,  an  extra  toe  on  each  foot  close  to  the  little 
toe,  but  situated  a  little  higher  up  on  the  foot  itself  and  hav- 
ing  bones  inside.  Children  who  are  born  with  superfluous  tocs 
or  tingers  al\va\\s  get  the  name  ndnla.  The  phenomenon  does  not 
sccm  to  occur  according  to  any  fixed  rules  or  to  be  connected 
with  certain  faniilies  or  clans.  These  superfluous  fingers  or  toes 
are  also  met  with   ainong   the  Akikuyu. 

Another  abnormality  niay  be  mentioned,  namely  the  presence 
of  only  one  testicle.  The  natives  say  that  in  such  cases  the  other 
is  »in  the  stomach  >,  by  which  they  mean,  quite  correctly,  that  it 
is  farther  in. 

A  rather  common  deformation  of  the  feet  is  caused  by  elephan- 
tiasis,  which  seems  to  occur  among  all  East  African  tribes'.  The 
well-known  jiggers  (chigoes)  may  also,  if  they  are  neglected,  bring 
about  deformation  of  the  feet;  the  loss  of  one  or  more  toes  esp- 
eciall\-  is  not  uncommon.  Nowadays,  however,  the  natives  are 
very  skilful  in  removing  the  jiggers  without  injuring  them;  this  is 
done  with  an  acacia  thorn  or  a  nail.  liut  before  they  had  learned 
to  do  this,  many  feet  had  been  disfigured  or  destroyed.  Children 
especially  who  creep  about  on  the  ground  often  get  jiggers  in 
thcir  knees  and  hands.  The  author  hiniself  had  one  even  on  tlie 
waist.  Thc  natives  say  that  the  whites  brought  the  jiggers  to 
ihe  countr}',  an  idea  that  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
animals  became  numerous  in  these  districts  at  about  the  time  of 
tue  building  of  the  Uganda  railway  at  the  end  of  the  'nineties*. 
The  jiggers,  as  is  known,  came  with  the  ships  from  South  Ame- 
rica to  the  West  Coast  <>f  Africa,  whence  they  becamo  spread 
over  the  continent. 

l'eople  wliose  toes  go  in»  are  called  >jc/a^i  or  matcPfJJ.  They 
are  c.nsidered  to  be  gooil  runners.  This  position  of  the  feet 
appears  especially  among  oldcr  men   and   may   possibly  be  due  to 


'  Merker  (p.    180),   however,   has   not   observed  it  among  the  Masai. 
-   According  to   Merker  (p.    191)   the  jiggers   came   from   Uganda  to 
the   Ma.sai   stej^pe   in    1897. 
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tlic    narrow     paths.      The    Akamba    State,   hovvever,   that  it  is  con- 
genita!. 

Cripples  are  very  rare,  which  is  certainly  due,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  tiie  fact  that  the  babies  are  carried  on  their  mothers' 
backs  in  the  above-described  baby-carrier  made  of  skin  iggoi) 
and  because  of  this  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing  to  the  ground.  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  a  single 
cripple,  a  man,  and  his  disabiHty  was  congenital.  It  would  not 
occur  to  the  Akamba  to  kill  a  child  born  a  cripple  or  disabled 
in  any  other  vvay,  so  that  the  small  number  of  these  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  such  factor. 

Cross-eyed  and  one-eyed  people  {nÖo'ggo)  are  more  often  met 
with,  but  even  they  are  relatively  uncommon.  They  are  consi 
dered,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  be 
more  shrewd  than  people  in  general,  and  when  hunting  they  sel- 
dom  miss.  One-eyed  people  also  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Akamba's  folklore.  I  have  only  seen  a  single  blind  person  {hli- 
l'nda),  who  was  said  to  have  been  born  blind. 

The  result  of  some  simple  investigations  to  find  out  the  na- 
tives'  power  of  moving  their  fingers  and  toes,  opening  and  shutt- 
ing  one  eye  at  a  time,  etc.,  may  be  added: 

21  of  the  individuals  whose  anthropological  measurements 
were  taken  (including  5  women)  were  tested  with  reference  to  their 
power  of  opening  one  finger  at  a  time  from  the  closed  hand.  Out 
of  these  16  could  do  this  without  any  difficulty,  i  could  do  it 
fairly  well,  4  let  the  little  finger  open  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ring  finger,  and    i,  a  woman,   could  not  do  it  at  all. 

12  of  these  persons,  of  both  sexes,  attempted  to  take  up  a 
stone  with  their  toes  and  they  all  succeeded.  They  used  the  big 
toe  and  the  second  toe. 

31  of  the  measured  individuals  tried  further  to  shut  one  eye 
at  a  time.  1 3  of  them  were  able  to  do  this  more  or  less  without 
trouble.  A  number  of  them  could  not  open  one  eye  at  a  time. 
6  were  unable  to  shut  the  right  eye,  while  5  could  shut  the  left 
one.     Finally  7   were  quite  incapable  of  doing  any  of  these  things. 

1 3  of  them  were  also  tested  with  regard  to  their  abiUty  to 
move  their  ears.  Only  6  of  these  could  do  so,  i  other  could 
move    rhe    right  ear  a  little,  all  the  others  could  not  do  anything. 
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Most  of  thein  could  not  niove  tlieir  scalps,   several   coiild  not  cven 
wrinkle  their  forcheads. 

As  far  as  a^c  is  concerncd  thc  Akamba,  like  niosi  exoiic 
peoples,  age  preiiiaturely  and  die  coniparativcly  younj;.  liy  chance 
I  was  ablc  to  asccrtain  fairly  exactly  the  age  of  one  of  thc  oldest 
])eople  in  I^ast  Ukaniba,  a  vvoman.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
an  event  that  was  a  inemorable  one  for  thc  natives,  namcly  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  man  in  their  country,  that  of  Krapf  the 
inissionar\-  at  tlie  cnd  of  1849.  The  woman  in  question  remein 
bered  him  very  well  and  was  at  that  tinie  a  youn»;  wife  carryin^ 
her  third  child  on  her  back  VVith  the  hclp  of  tliis  her  ai^e  in 
191 1,  when  I  met  her,  can  bc  put  at  about  <S5.  She  knew  only 
two  of  her  tiÖuk-i  (age-class)  in  the  district  still  living.  The  old 
woman  was  still  vigorous  and  both  her  sight  and  hearing  were 
good.  In  Kitiii  therc  was  a  man  of  about  the  same  age.  He 
^>went  to  dances",  i.  e.  he  was  a  young  man,  in  the  time  ot  ihc 
wellknow  n  Ki\ui,  the  contemporary  and  tViend  of  Krapf,  and  was 
present  at  Kivui's  death  in  185 1.  Hoth  these  people  were  looked 
upon   by  the  other  natives  as  ver\-   old. 

The  natives  who  reach  a  great  age  are  able,  it  they  marr\- 
earl\-,  to  see  several  generations  of  their  successors.  Kituva,  a 
very  old  man  near  Machakos,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  two  individu- 
als  just  mentioned,  had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  both  atiama.  Thc 
latter  had  a  son  who  was  n(f(slj,  who  in  his  turn  had  a  young 
boy.       Thus  rinne  were  five  generations  living   at   the   same  time. 

A  few   scattered  dctails  may  tinalh'   be  collected   here: 

The  natives  make  water  sometimes  in  a  standing  position. 
sometimes  beut. 

They  have  coitus  l\ing  on   their  sides. 

When  they  beckon,  as,  l'or  instance,  when  lhe\-  beckon  some - 
one  to  come  to  them,  they  do  so  with  the  flat  of  the  band  tur- 
ned  tow  ards  the  ground.  The  gesture  is  rhus  almost  the  same 
as   w  lien    w  (.■   ward   olT  something. 

When  one  asks  a  Kamba  tlu'  w  a\-  or  some  such  (juestion.  he 
usually  indicatcs  the  direction  by  stretching  out  his  tongue.  This 
can,  of  course,  scarcely  be  because  it  is  easier,  bul  lias  probably 
arisen     out     of    their    custom   of  keeping    their   hands   concealed   he 
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neath  their  blankets,  from  which    they    cannot    often   immediately 
draw  them  without  a  certain  amount  of  trouble. 

When  resting  they  sit  on  the  ground,  when  no  stools  are  to 
be  had;  on  such  occasions  the  men  sit  bent  wlth  their  knees 
dravvn  up  towards  the  chin;  the  vvomen,  on  the  other  hand,  sit 
with  their  legs  stretched  straight  out. 
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P.    lO.     The    Akainba  s    cxpansion   in  German   Käst   Africa. 

Scattered  and  brief  Statements  about  this  expansion  are  found 
in  the  earlier  literature.  froni  vvliich  it  is  secn  that  cnclaves  o( 
them  occured  —  and  still  occur  in  niany  places  —  herc  and  therc 
over  great  regions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Cierman  colony. 
especially  in  Upare,  Usambara,  Uguru  (Unguru),  Usagara,  Useguha. 
Uluguru  ^  and  Usaramu.  A  fairly  good  account  of  these  are  given 
by  Carl  Peters,  who  mentions  the  following  dwelling-places  of 
the  Akamba^:  In  Usambara  at  Buiti,  Kalamera,  Gonya,  the  River 
Mbaramu  and  the  Mgandu  Swamp.  In  addition  from  Kitivo  noith 
west  out  to  Lungusa  in  the  Mehikui  hüls  (Dara)  south  of  KitivD 
and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Uguru  and  northern   Usagara. 

According  to  Stuhlmann ^  the  Wadoe  havc  a  tradition  to  the 
cffect  that  the  Akamba  from  Kerenge  and  the  province  of  Gedja  in 
the  present  Uguru  pushed  forward  as  conquerors  to  the  coast  and 
settled  down  betvveen  Bagamayo  and  Windi,  which  is  situated 
north  of  the  former  town  and  south  of  Saadani.  But  the  coii- 
quered  people  called  in  the  help  of  the  VVazaramo  —  these  two 
tribes  are  said  to  bc  related  to  each  other '  —  and  with  their 
imited  strength  they  drove  away  the  Akamba,  who  rcturned  to 
Kerenge,  »in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  small  colonies  of  them 
are  still  found  at  the  present  day  in  south-western  Uguru,  Gedja. 
north-eastern  Usagara  as  well  as  in  Usaramo  .  In  former  timcs 
many  Akamba  are  said   to   have  lived   therc. 


'  Uluguru  is  ii  liilly  country  in  IJkiiini,  wcst  of  UzaiaiiKi,  ihus 
situated   down  towards  tlie   middle  course  of  the   Rufidji. 

-  C.  Peters,  Das  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Schutzji;ebiel.  pp.  38, 
815  (see  the  index  and  map).  See  also  F.  .Stuhlniann,  Mit  Kniin 
Pascha   ins   Herz    von    Afrika,    p.    42.S 

^   K.   Stuhlmann    p.    38,    815. 

'    K.   Stuhlniann    p.    33. 
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1\.  Hartmann  '  also  mentions  this  push  of  the  Akamba  to  the 
coast,  as  he  informs  us  that  they  are  said  to  have  lived  formerly 
in  »Schikiani  at  Sadan,  opposite  Zanzibar»  (Sadan  is  probably 
identical  vvith  the  harbour  of  Saadani),  and  he  thus  gives  us 
another  of  their  dwellingplaces  in  these  parts.  He  adds  that 
thesc  Akamba  waged  continual  war  with  the  W^adoe  (VVatutu), 
who  formerly  ruled  over  the  whole  district  south  of  the  River 
Pangani.  In  order  to  be  able  to  wage  war  against  so  powerfui 
a  people  the  Akamba  who  lived  here  must  certainly  have  been 
rather  numerous.  According  to  a  tradition  quoted  by  Hartmann 
the  Akamba  were  not  conquered  but  left  these  parts  voluntarily. 
For.  he  says,  as  the  VVadoe  cooked  and  eat  their  prisoners  and 
even  killed  Akamba,  the  latter  were  seized  by  such  an  aver- 
sion  to  the  VVadoe  that  they  went  away  from  their  country  and 
looked  for  new  dwelling-places  in  districts  »that  had  been  abaii- 
doned  by  the  Galla». 

The  rumour  that  the  Wadoe  were  cannibals  seems  to  be 
quite  undeserved  and  is  probably  due,  according  to  Stuhlmann '■^, 
to  one  of  the  religious  rites  in  use  among  them,  as  at  a  certain 
time  each  year  an  entirely  black  man  was  eaten  by  special  persons 
who  were  decided  on  for  this  purpose;  these  persons  had  been 
chosen  from  the  same  families  for  generations.  The  above-men- 
tioned  tradition  seems  accordingly,  at  least  at  first  sight,  scarcely 
probable.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  cannibalistic  rite  is  the  remains  of  a  cannibalism 
that  was  previously  more  wide-spread  among  the  Wadoe.  In  this 
case  a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the)-  were 
cannibals.  Hartmann  does  not  State  any  time,  but  if  we  note  his 
Statement  that  the  Akamba  emigrated  to  parts  »that  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Galla»,  we  may  perhaps  find  support  from 
another  quarter  for  the  probability  of  the  whole  tradition.  From 
the  knowledge  we  already  possess  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Galla 
we  know  that  in  late  times  they  have  not  been  much  farther  south 
than  Sabaki.  But  Paulitschke  has  shown  that  some  centuries  ago 
they  had  already  penetrated  as  far  as  the  River  Pangani,  from 
which  in  the  fifteenth  Century  they  were  again  driven  back  north- 

'    R.   Hartman n,   Abyssinien.    p.    165. 
-    Mit   Em  in   Pascha,    pp.    33    ff. 
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uards  »by  the  Masai  and  the  Wakwafi»  K  Yet  in  the  16"'  Century 
they  are  said  to  have  ovcrrun  the  whole  country  around  Umba 
River  ntjrtli  of  Tanga".  If  \ve  combine  this  Statement  of  Paulitsch- 
ke's  with  tiie  tradition  ([uoted  by  Hartmann,  the  hitter,  whicli 
by  itsch"  Sounds  quitc  Hke  a  legend,  becomes  not  at  all  impro- 
bable. And  then  \\e  should  also  be  able  to  date  the  earliest 
known   histor\'  of  the  Akamba  as   far  back  as  the  fifteenth  centur}-. 

With  this  \ve  shall  continue  our  investigation  of  their  distri- 
bution  in  Gcrman  East  Africa  in   modern  times. 

Stuhlmann  gives^  as  one  of  their  dwelling-places  in  Usagara 
Mangubugubu  near  Kidete  (south-east  of  Mamboia).  The  Wa- 
sagara  lived  here  originally,  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Akamba. 

1  know  nolhing  about  the  Akamba  in  Usaramo,  but  their 
number  seems  to  be  not  inconsiderable,  as  on  several  maps  \\e 
find  the  name  Wakamba  and  a  place  Mkamba  in  the  hinterland 
of  Dar-es-Salaam,  about  70  km.  south-wcst  of  this  town'.  Burton 
also  came  across  Kamba  villages  at  a  distance  of  a  three  days' 
march  in  Bagamoyo'.  In  addition  I  may  raention  in  passing  that, 
according  to  him,  the  W'a/aramo  assert  that  they  are  related  to 
the  Akamba,  bccause  of  which  he  calls  them  »a  sub-tribe  of 
the  Wazaramo».  l'here  is  nothing  to  support  this  relationship, 
either  in  the  material  culture  of  the  Wazaramos  —  the  usual  coast 
culture  with  an  Arabic  admixturc  —  or  in  their  language  as  it 
has  been   noted  down  by  Meinhof. 

It  ma}'  also  be  pointed  out  that  even  the  name  Ukamba  is 
fouiul  on  the  maps  of  several  writers  as  a  term  for  a  district  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  River  W'ami  (l^ame),  oppositc  Zan/.ibar". 


'  l'h.  raulitsihkc,  Die  Wanderungen  der  Oronio  oder  (ialla  ( )Nt- 
Afrikas,   Mitteil.   d.   Anthro]).   Ges.   zu    Wien    1889,   p.    175. 

-  A.  C  Iloliis,  Notes  on  the  History  of  Vumba,  Käst  .\frioa,  jouin. 
.\nthr.    Inst.    1900,    p.    281. 

•■   Mit   Kmin   Pascha,   ]).    821. 

'  See  J.  Pfeil,  Die  ErforsihunL;  des  L'langa-gebietes,  Peterniann's 
Mitteil.  1886  (pl.  18),  and  ('.  i'eter--'  ma[)  in  Das  Dentsi-h-Ostafr. 
Schutzgebiet. 

•'   K.    ].    Ulli- ton,   Zanzibar,   City,    Island   and   Coast,   1,    j).    55 

'■  See  A.  Pliivet,  De  Zanzibar  ;'i  la  Station  de  Kondt)a,  Pulletin 
de  la  See.  de  Ci^ographie  1890,  ]).  469;  W.  Junker,  Reisen  in  .\frika, 
vcil.    ITT    (map);    I'eterniann's    Mitteilunuen     i8qi,    pl.    13. 
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The  literature  to  which  these  maps  belong  does  not,  however, 
i^ive  any  information  as  to  this. 

In  their  capacity  of  traders  and  elephant  hunters  the  Akamba 
undertook  expeditions  still  farther  southward.  The  most  southerly 
point  of  these  excursions  that  I  have  found  mentioned  in  the 
literature  is  given  by  J.  T.  Last,  a  missionary  at  Mamboia.  He 
says  that  the  Akamba  in  Nguru  cultivated  only  very  little  land, 
just  enough  to  supply  them  with  the  corn  they  needed.  When 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  they  went  on  hunting  expeditions, 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika.  They 
brought  the  ivory  home,  and  when  they  had  coUected  sufficient, 
»they  make  up  a  caravan  for  Mombasa,  where  they  seil  it»  '.  Even 
in  these  remote  districts  the  Akamba  thus  retained  their  old  fame 
as  the  foremost  elephant  hunters  in  East  Africa.  We  have  pre- 
viously  shovvn  that  the  famines  were  the  strongest  factors  in  these 
wanderings,  but  it  is  possible  that  elephant  hunting  ought  to  be 
given  the  first  place. 

The  Akamba  seem  as  a  rule  not  to  have  been  populär  among 
their  neighbours,  the  tribes  among  whom  they  settled.  Although 
in  most  cases  the}'  were  probably  numerically  inferior,  they  were 
arrogant  and  inconsiderate  in  their  conduct.  In  addition  they 
were  not  infrequently  cattlestealers.  Last  relates  in  his  essay 
([uoted  above  how  they  stole  cattle  from  the  Wakaguru  and 
Wanguru  in  the  district  north  of  the  Mamboia  mission  Station,  it 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  they  also  carried  out 
really  warlike  attacks. 

P.  14.  The  origin  of  the  Akamba. 
An  additional  detail  may  be  added  in  connection  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  Akamba's  having  originated  from  the  Kilman- 
djaro  district,  which  have  been  previously  given.  The  Wadjagga 
in  the  province  of  Ken-Ko-Towo  have  a  tradition  that  the  Akamba 
originate  from  there,  more  exactly  from  a  place  called  Kirien*. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  Kamba  clan  does  so  or  that 
in  former  times  some  Akambas  have  lived  there. 


^  J.  T.  Last,  A  Journey  into  the  Nguru  Country  from  Mamboia, 
Proceed.   R.   Geogr.   Sog.    1882.   p.    150   (with  a  map). 

"  J.  Schanz,  Mitteilungen  über  die  Besiedelung  des  Kilimand- 
scharo durch  die  Dschagga  und  deren  Geschichte,  Baessler-Archiv, 
Beiheft  TV,  p.   5. 
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P.    19.      The   W  adjag<4a    originating    ftoni   tlie  Akaniba. 

Several  families  of  chicftains  at  Kilmandjaro  say  that  llioy 
originate  from  Ukamba,  from  wheie  their  ancestors  are  said  to 
have  come.  This  is  true  of  families  of  chieftains  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Useri  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  niountain,  not  far 
from  the  southern  boiindary  of  Ukamba  (their  ancestor  is  said  to 
have  been  callcd  Msei)^  The  others  are  also  situated  in  this 
district,  namely  Mkuu,  Kenj  (Ko  Tengia),  Mwika  (ancestor  Urio), 
and  Marangu  (Morän).  The  well-known  chieftain  Mareale  said 
that  his  ancestors  came  originally  from  a  place  in  Ukamba^,  Umön 
(cf.  Mumono).  which  appears  to  be  situated  eastvvard  from  Nairobi. 
The  second  chieftain  was  called  Ngovi,  which  is  a  genuine  Kamba 
name.  Of  the  names  of  [)rovinces  given  above  Mkuu  and  Mwika 
might  very  well  be  Kamba  names  (cf.  nka    age,  clan'). 

In  the  province  of  Oru  (Uru),  situated  somewhat  farther  to 
the  west,  it  is  said  that  the  families  of  Wamaturu  and  Wandzau 
also  originate  from  Ukamba  {c{.  Kamba  nzan  'bull'). 

P.  22.  Name  of  the  A kamba. 
R.  T.  Kurton  says  that  the  people  of  Mombasa  call  the 
Akamba  Warimangao,  and  Guillain  has  the  same  word,  M' rimangao 
or  Ouarimangao  (sing,  and  plur.  respectively),  which  he  translates 
»gens  qui  vont  nus»^.  The  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  un- 
ccrtain,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Suaheli  word  nguo  'clothes'  forms 
part  of  Krapf's  Wau))iav<^uo.  Warimangao  is  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  ivari  vianguo,   which  might  mean   'those  who  have   no   clothes'. 

P.   22.     yi2,s>2\- akijw^^go . 

It    must    certainly  be  called  nkipo^go,  not  ki})o'»go.     Kisongo 

is    the    name   of  a  country,  namely  the  great  Masai  province   that 

extends    south-east   of  Kilimandjaro.     The  Masai    are  often    called 

after    the    separate    provinces,    c.    g.  Kisongo-Masai,    Loita-Masai, 


^  J.  .Schanz,  Mitteil,  über  die  Besiedelung  des  Kilimandscharo 
durch   die   D.schagga  und   deren   (Jeschichie,   pp.   4,   6,    7,  9,  11,   19,  20. 

-  Vide  also  C.  Peters,  Das  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  .Schutzgebiet, 
p.    121. 

•'  K.  'I".  Hurton,  Zanzihar,  City,  Island  and  C"oast,  II,  p.  66 
Guillain,  Dnciiments  sur  l'histoire,  la  gcugraphic  et  le  commerce  de 
r.\fric|ue   Orientale,   p.    216. 
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etc.  As  Merker  has  shownS  earlier  travellers  misunderstood  these 
terms  and  thought  that  they  meant  special  tribes.  The  fact  that 
the  Akamba  formerly  called  the  Masai  ahpo^go  indicates  that 
they  Uved  in  former  times  near  just  the  Masai  of  Kithongo,  which 
undoubtedly  supports  Krapf's  Statement  that  they  originally  Uved 
somevvhere  near  Kilmandjaro  (cf.   p.    14). 

P.   29.     Geophagy. 
R.   Lasch    especially    has    shown^    that   geophagy,    even  of  a 
non-pathological    nature    and    not    only    among    pregnant  women, 
occurs  all  over  the  world  and  not  least  in   Africa. 

P.  94.     Women 's  language. 
I  give  below  the   few  words  I   found  that  were  exclusively  or 
almost  only  used  by  women: 

mbunu  'Rhicinus'  seeds  instead  of  the  usual  mhaikt 

kiQzvii  'water'  »  »      »         »  manzi 

ktsceQd  'wind'  »  »      »         »  'ggutani 

kusonoka    to  be  ashamed'  »         »      »         »  kwniia  ndoni 

ima  (onomatopoetic   1    ,  ,         ,  ,      , 

„  :    sheep  »  »      »         »         ilonau 

isuvia  muw  ) 

inlmpcE^igd    'firewood'    (used   by 

old  women  only)  »  »  »         »         'ggu 

ukati;  'clitoris'  »         »  »         »        ugupu. 

ukatk    really    means    hörn'  of  goats  or  of  cattle.     As  long  as 

a  girl  is  not  yet  circumcised  her  mother  uses  this  word  instead 
of  ii^Hpu. 

P.  95.     Maternal  uncle. 
It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  among  the  Masai  too 
there    exists    a    sort  of    reciprocal    power    of  taking   property  and 
that    this  applies  especially  to  a  nephew  and  his  maternal  uncle  ^. 

^  Merker,   Die  Masai,    2"'*  ed.,    p.   9. 

-  R.  Lasch,  üeber  Geophagie,  Mitteil.  d.  Anthr.  Ges.  in  Wien 
1898,   p.   214. 

•^  A.  C.  HoUis,  Notes  on  the  Masai  system  of  relationship,  Journ. 
Anthr.    Inst.    19 10,   p.    473. 
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V.  97.  Aerius  of  rclat ionsliip. 
The  terms  in  ii.se  amon<4  tlic  Alasai  show  no  reseniblance  to 
those  among  the  Akamba.  Only  the  terms  for  so-and-so'  are  tlie 
same  in  botli  languages,  namely  ^gania.  On  the  othcr  I  cannot 
help  calhng  attention  —  without,  however,  venturing  to  draw  any 
conclusions  —  to  the  fact  that  the  Kamba  word  inia  mother'  is 
very  similar  to  the  Galla  word  inä  'mother',  an  honourablc  appella- 
tion  given  to  every  elderly  vvoman. 

P.    114.      Clan   (nidar). 
Without    venturing    to    draw    any   conclusions  I  only  wish  to 
State    that    the    word    tjil'ai    and   its  forms  in  other  Bantu  dialects 
remind  one  of  the  Arabic  /hm/   children,  descendants'  (hencc   clan, 
family). 

P.  192.  War- flute. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  niake  a  comparison  of  the  signalling 
flutes  that  are  found  scattered  at  different  places  in  Africa.  For 
instance  the  bushmen  betwecn  Swakop  and  the  Orange  River  have 
one  of  tiiese  flutes,  the  shrill  notes  of  which  can  be  heard  in 
calm  weather  at  a  distance  of  two  or  threc  kilometres.  A  definite 
number  of  notes  with  short  and  long  pauses  means  »The  enemy 
is  tiiere^>,    »There  is  water  here  \   etc.  ^ 

P.    195.     Burial  of  a  warrior  fallen  in  battle. 
The    W^adjagga    did    not    bury    those  who  had   fallen,  either, 
but   put  tlicm  in   the  densc  bush  if  they  had  an    opportunity.     To 
bury  them   would   be  disastrous  for  their  fighting  comrades'. 

P.   210.     Ancestral   spirits  {aiimi). 
Il    may    seem    very  bold,   but  as  I   have  never  seen  the  com- 
parison   made    before,   I  cannot    refrain    from    stating    the  striking 
rcsemblancc    that    seems    to    exist    between    the  aunu,  etc.   of  the 
l-5antu    peoples    and    the  old  Assyrian   word  cdwiniu    ghost'.      The 


'  Trenck,  Die  liuschlcute  der  Namib,  .Mittcil.  aus  den  Deutsclieii 
.Schutzgebieten    19 13,    p.    3. 

-  ß.  (lutniann,  Trauer-  und  l^e^rähnissitten  der  \Vadschac:s;a, 
Globu.s    1906,   p.    199. 
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latter  was  also  supposed  to  come  back  to  earth  for  many  reasons. 
It  grew  hungry  and  restless  if  its  descendants  ceased  to  pay  it 
due  rites  or  ofifer  sacrifices  on  which  it  might  feed. 


P.   278  ff.     The  tpaOu-custom. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  i^paOu  is  unknown  to  me,  but 
it  represents  the  curious  custom  —  known  from  practically  the 
whole  of  mankind  —  of  throwing  stones  or  sticks  by  passers-by 
at  a  place  where  something  has  occurred'.  The  Kamba  native 
vvho  sees  human  excrenient  near  a  path  puts  a  branch  or  a  stone 
on  it.  A  woman  who  is  carrying  a  load  and  accordingly  may 
find  it  difficult  te  get  hold  of  a  stone  or  a  branch  perhaps  takes 
a  handful  of  maize  or  beans  from  her  food-calabash  and  throws  it 
over.  The  excrement  of  hyenas  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
according  to  the  natives'  Statements,  because  the  hyena  »swallows 
everything  he  comes  across»  and  its  excrement  might  conse- 
quently  contain  things  that  are  closely  connected  with  some  human 
being. 

According  to  Hobley  (Akamba  p.  lOi),  in  former  times  each 
passer-by  throw  sticks  or  stones  at  one  of  these  places  »tili  quite 
a  heap  accumulated».  The  author  has  never  seen  or  at  least  has 
never  had  his  attention  drawn  to  any  such  heaps  of  stones  in 
Ukamba,  but  I  have  heard  a  place  mentioned  where  there  was  a 
heap  of  this  sort.  It  was  a  place  in  the  wilds  where  a  famous 
medicine  man  had  died  (by  accident)  and  been  buried.  Everyone 
who  passes  throws  a  stone  there. 

The  motives  behind  this  custom  often  seem  uncertain  and  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  of  various  origins.  They  are  undoubtedly 
so  primitive  that  their  original  meaning  has  long  ago  been  for- 
gotten.  In  the  last  case  mentioned  we  may  possibly  be  con- 
cerned  with  a  sacrifice,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  person 
who  passes  an  ordinary  sacrificial  place,  which  is  often,  of  course, 
a  grave,  throws  a  stone  on  it,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned. 
And  Andree's  exposition  referred  to  above  shows  us  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  really  a  sacrifice. 


^  See  examples  from  various  places  in  R.  Andree,  Ethnographische 
Parallelen  und  Vergleiche,  I,  p.  46  ff.  and  D  Kidd,  The  Essential 
Kafir,   p.    263   ff. 
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I  may  add  here  that  amon<^  the  Wataveta  from  Kilimandjaro 
1  found  that  a  branch  or  a  handful  of  grass  is  thrown  not  only 
on  excrement  but  also  oii  a  broken  object  on  or  by  a  path,  such 
as  a  jar  that  has  been  droj^pcd  therc.  One  out^ht  to  a\'oid  step- 
ping  ovcr  such  objects,  and  this  is  cspecially  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  w  ife  is  pregnant.  If  he  does  slic  may  havc 
a  miscarriage. 

Finall}'  \ve  may  also  add  to  the  chapter  on  magic  the  follow- 
ing  procedure,  which  is  undoubtedl\-  of  a  niagic  character,  but 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  arranged  under  onc  of  the  pre- 
ceding  main  headings: 

When  a  person  has  been  vvounded  or  killed  by  an  accidcntal 
shot,  for  instance  by  an  arrow  shot  during  a  hunt,  the  head  man 
in  the  deceased's  village  takes  the  fatal  arrow  and  touches  the 
wound  with  it.  He  then  carries  the  arrow  out  into  the  wilds  and. 
with  his  eyes  shut,  he  puts  it  into  a  hole  or  crack,  saying  some- 
thing  like  the  foUowing  sentence:  »Thou  \\ho  hast  killed  our  man, 
mayst  thou  lie  here  and  not  kill  again».  He  then  covers  the 
opening  up. 

This  procedure  is  probably  based  on  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
arrow  or  the  power  dwelling  in  it  from  doing  an  injury  again, 
as,  according  to  native  ideas,  an  accidental  shot  may  very  well 
be  due  to  the  secret  arts  of  some  cnemy.  The  reason  \\h}-  the 
man  shuts  his  eyes  is  perhaps  that  the  place  shall  soon  be  for- 
gotten,  as  with  the  eyes  shut  he  cannot  quitc  know,  of  coursc, 
what  hc  is  doing.  With  regard  to  the  custom  of  touching  the 
wound  with  the  arrow  and  then  hiding  the  latter,  this  seems,  if 
it  is  not  idcntical  with,  to  be  ver}'  similar  to,  the  cases  of  sym- 
pathetic  and  contagious  magic  dealt  with  by  Frazer  in  The  Golden 
Bough;  cf.,  for  instance,  the  following  quotation  given  by  him 
from  Boas:  »Among  the  Lkungen  Indians  of  British  Columbia  it 
is  a  rulc  that  an  arrow  or  any  other  weapon  that  has  wounded 
a  man  nuisi  hc  hidden  by  his  friends,  who  have  to  be  carcful  not 
to  bring  it  near  the  fire  tili  the  wound  is  healed^^  \  The  s^nipathe- 
tic  conncction  that  is  assumed  to  takc  place  between  a  wounded 
person  and  the  weapon  that  has  wounded  him  is  also,  according 
to  Frazer,   probabl}-    ^founded  on   the  notion   that   the  blood  on  the 

^   The   Golden   Bough,    I:    i,    p.    201    ff.      London    191  i. 
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weapon  continues  to  feel  vvith  the  blood  in  his  body».  This  does 
not,  however,  explain  our  case  above,  where  we  are  concerned 
with  a  dead  man. 

P.  329.  Birds  o(  prey  and  ostrich  eggs. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  confirmation  in  zoological 
textbooks  of  the  idea  that  certain  birds  of  prey,  as  the  Akamba 
State,  break  ostrich  eggs  with  stones.  But  Charles  Andersson, 
the  well-known  Swedish  traveller,  gives  the  same  information  from 
natives  Hving  by  the  Orange  River.  When  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  ostrich  leaves  its  nest  in  order  to  look  for  food,  one  often 
sees  a  white  Egyptian  vulture  hovering  in  the  air  with  a  stone 
between  its  claws.  It  carefully  investigates  the  ground  beneath 
and  then  suddenly  drops  the  stone  ^. 

t^-  333-     The  use  of  animals  in  magic. 

Many  animals  are  also  useful  to  the  medicine  men  and  in 
magic. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  lion  there  is  said  to  be  an  object  as 
big  as  a  fist  which  the  lion  sometimes  vomits.  It  is,  however, 
very  rare  and  very  much  sought  after  by  the  medicine  men  as  a 
remedy. 

ndundn,  the  ant-lion,  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  women  who 
do  not  love  their  husbands.  The  medicine  man  rubs  the  animal 
against  their  foreheads. 

A  man  who  is  fond  of  a  girl  but  has  a  favoured  rival  has  to 
take  the  excrement  of  the  nztmba  (»a  striped  animal  like  a  cat, 
but  smaller»),  mix  it  with  powder  from  certain  trees  and  bury  all 
this  on  the  path  leading  to  his  rival's  hut.  »The  latter  will  then 
cease  to  trouble  about  the  girl». 

^aivj,  a  sort  of  night-jar  (cf.  p.  479),  is  used  to  prepare  medi- 
cine which  makes  a  person  who  takes  it  invisible  or  at  least  very 
difficult  to  see.  This  medicine  was  formerly  used  by  spies  during 
military  expeditions  and  by  the  caravans  that  used  to  take  ivory 
from  Ukamba  down  to  the  coast,  .so  that  they  might  escape  the 
plundering  Galla  and  Masai,  etc.  Here  we  have  a  good  example 
of  homeopathic  magic  or  of  »like  producing  like»,   as  this  bird  is 


'   Ch.   Andersson,   Sjön  Ngami,   I,   p.   246. 
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so  bewilderingly  like  the  ground  on  which  it  usually  perches  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  dctect  it. 

P.  352.  Sla^'c  trade. 
In  H.  Drummond's  map  of  tic-  slave  roads  in  Central  Africa 
the  Kikuyu  country  is  given,  pr.)  »ably  with  great  exaggeration, 
as  one  of  the  principal  districts  •  f  the  slave  trade  ^  Machakos 
is  situated  on  the  map  ju.st  at  the  edgc  of  the  territory  markcd 
with  red.  It  is,  houever,  ccrtain  that  the  fort  was  first  constriicted 
so  that  the  slave  trafic  between  the  Lake  and  the  coast  could  bc 
supervised.  Kitui  too  was  originally  built  and  the  district  occupied 
to  enable  the  Government  to  check  slave  caravans.  Arab  and 
Suaheli  traders  found  this  route  a  safer  and  more  convcnient 
one  from  the  time  the  caravans  of  the  East  African  Com{)any 
and  the  Government  began  to  traverse  the  main  road  from  Mom- 
basa  to  Uganda '. 

P.   440.     Fire-drilling. 
According  to  some  the  art  of  making  a  fire  in  this  way  was 
originally  a  secret  of  the  medicine  men. 

P.  474.     Catching  birds. 

The  boys  catch  small  birds  on  lime-twigs.  The  lime  {ulcembwa, 
Itenibwä)  consists  of  the  sap  of  the  wild  fig-trees.  It  is  sometimes 
boiled,  so  that  it  may  be  more  viscous. 

The  boys  are  also  very  clever  at  catching  birds  with  their 
hands.  At  Machakos  —  the  district  with  its  almost  treeless  Vegetation 
on  the  borders  of  the  steppe  —  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on 
a  termite  hill  or  some  other  raised  place  of  an  evening  and  noticing 
where  the  birds  seek  places  to  sleep  in  the  trees  by  the  nearest 
river.  When  darkness  has  fallen  a  whole  lot  of  the  boys  go  out, 
some  of  them  take  up  their  positions  by  the  dififerent  trees  and 
the  others  shoo  the  birds,  which,  half  asleep,  make  for  the  nearest 
tree,  wherc  the  stationed  boys  try  to  catch  thcm  in  their  hands, 
which  they  sometimes  succeed  in  doing. 


*   II.   DruniiiiDnd,    Central-Afrika,    p.    64. 

-   Directory     <;f     British    Kasl    Africa,    Uganda   and    Zanzibar,    p.    68. 
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P.  560.  Conception  of  colours. 
The  Kamba  word  for  »colour»,  'hla'ggt,  seems  to  be  the  Kisua- 
heli  term  rangi.  Originally  they  had  perhaps  no  special  expres- 
sion  for  »colour».  In  order  to  test  their  sense  of  colour  I  made 
experiments  with  colour  charts  and  found  only  three  colours, 
namely  black,  white  and  red.  The  terms  for  these  are,  as  far  as 
their  roots  are  concerned,  -iii,  -csu  {ij^aij)  and  -/un9  respectively. 
Black  is  identical  with  soot  {mbm),  white  with  a  sort  of  Urne  {eä), 
and  red  with  a  sort  of  clay  {mbo).  Green  and  blue  are  called  by 
them  black,  yellow  is  called  red.  Transition al  colours  are  defined 
very  hesitatingly;  it  seems  as  if  they  had  never  reflected  about 
them.  When  asked,  for  instance,  what  they  called  yellowish- 
brown  and  light  yellow,   they  said  white. 

Markets. 
In  former  times  the  Akamba  had  a  sort  of  unperiodical  market 
or  market  day  iki^^apa),  when  the  women  met  together  and  ex- 
changed  their  products,  especially  pottery,  which  not  all  women, 
of  course,  could  make.  Nowadays  there  is  no  trace  of  this,  and 
the  expression  h'^aiia  has  almost  passed  into  disuse.  Instead  of 
this  the  natives  take  their  goods  to  the  Indian  bazars  at  Machakos 
and  Kitui  or  to  the  shops  of  the  Indian  traders,  which  are  scat- 
tered  here  and  there  over  the  country. 


Concluding  remarks. 

The  author  began  his  work  on  this  monograph  without  any 
preconceived  opinions  and  theories.  There  was  only  one  respect 
in  which  the  Akamba  seemed  to  me  to  öfter  a  greater  interest 
than  an  average  negro  tribe  of  the  Bantu  race,  namely  as  being 
one  of  the  most  north-easterly  outposts  of  this  race  against  the 
Hamitic  peoples.  Because  of  this  one  might  have  expected  a 
considerable  influence  from  the  latter  with  their  higher  culture.  If, 
however,  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  material  put  forward  by 
me,  we  shall  not  find  this  supposition  fulfilled.  We  can  instead 
very  safely  State  that  the  Akamba  have  remained  very  free  from 
foreign  influences,  both  physically  and  as  regards  material  and 
Spiritual  culture.     This  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  character  of 
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the  people  and  to  thcir  national  pride,  partly  to  the  fact  that  their 
contact  with  their  neighbours  has  been  chiefly  of  a  hostile  naturc, 
and  partly,  finally,  to  their  Separation  froni  tiieir  neighbours  by 
more  or  less  inaccessible  wildernesses  poorly  supplied  with  water. 
Hut  \ve  shall  see  below,  however,  that  an  influence  can  to  a  certain 
extent  be  detected. 

As  I  believe  I  have  shown,  the  Akamba  were  originally  a 
hunting  people,  with  their  native  place  probably  somewhere  in  the 
Kilmandjaro  district;  it  seems  impossible  to  define  it  more  closely. 
They  seeni  to  have  been  continually  on  the  move,  and  we  know 
how,  chiefly  as  elephant  hunters  and  ivory  traders  but  also  with 
the  object  of  plundering,  they  have  wandercd  about  large  parts 
of  East  Africa,  from  the  districts  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
Lake  Rudolph  and  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Tanga- 
nyika.  And  in  many  places  they  have  founded  colonies.  It  will 
be  clear  w  ithout  any  further  explanation  that  with  this  great  geo- 
graphical  expansion  they  must  have  played  a  rather  large  role  in 
East  Africa,  a  part  of  the  Black  Continent  that  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  the  scene  of  .so  much  wandering  of  peoples.  It  w  ould 
be  specially  interesting  to  study  the  scattered  Kamba  colonies  in 
German  East  Africa.  It  is  fairly  probable  that  a  study  of  these 
would  afiford  valuable  information  about  the  tribe  as  a  wholc. 

It  is  also  worth  while  noting  the  traditions  and  Statements 
that  are  found  among  several  neighbouring  tribes  to  the  efifect 
that  parts  of  them  or  certain  families  originate  from  the  Akamba. 
Such  Statements  are  known  from  the  Akikuyu,  the  Wataveta,  the 
Wadjagga  and  the  Watharaka.  The  Wakitu  on  the  slopes  of 
Kenia  also  State,  according  to  Dr.  Kolb,  that  they  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Akamba.  In  addition  he  mentions  the  Wandui, 
who  live  to  the  west  of  Mumoni,  as  a  »bastard  tribe  of  the  Wa- 
kamba»  ^  Both  these  tribes  are  unknown  to  me  and  the  names 
probably  refer  only  to  the  population  of  some  small  districts. 

From  a  physico-anthropological  point  of  vicw  it  is  certain 
that  the  Akamba  in  the  most  western  parts  of  Ulu  have  adopted 
-somc  Kikuyu  and  Masai  blood,  but  the  extent  of  this  admixture 
is  difticult  to  determine    without  a  more  thorouüh  investiiiation  of 


^   G.   Kolb,   Von  Mombasa  durch  l'kambani  /um  Kenia,  Pctrrmann's 
Mitt.    1896,   p.   224. 
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the  conditions.  It  is  a  rather  unexpected  result  that  Messrs  Joyce 
and  Ley  arrive  at  in  their  above-mentioned  measurements  when 
they  say  that  the  Akamba  have  acquired  an  affinity  with  the 
Nilotes  of  Kavirondo  and  Baringo,  while  they  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  any  resemblance  to  the  Masai  or  Akikuyu,  which  one 
would  rather  have  been  incUned  to  expect.  But  they  carried  out 
their  investigations  in  Mombasa,  and  although  they  do  not  indi- 
cate  the  native  places  of  their  subjects,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  the  coast  Akamba  or  the  eastern  Akamba,  among 
whom  one  can,  of  course,  scarcely  expect  to  come  across  the 
mixture  of  race  we  have  mentioned. 

If  we  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  language  we  find  that  the 
dialect  in  Mumoni  resembles  Kikuyu  and  the  languages  to  the 
north  (Kitharaka,  etc.)  —  among  other  respects  in  its  vocabulary 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  ;-,  which  does  not  occur  in  real  Ki- 
kamba.  In  south-eastern  Kikumbuliu  isolated  loan-words  from  Taita 
and  Kigiriama  may  also  be  noted.  Other  isolated  words  indicate 
Hamitic  influence  from  the  north.  Thus  the  curious  word  sidu  or 
U^^ulu  'dog'  may  be  of  Hamitic  origin,  and  also  löai  'arrow-poison'. 
Several  terms  for  wild  animals  are  the  same  in  the  Kamba  and 
the  Masai  languages,  but  in  this  case  it  is  tempting  to  assume 
that  the  Masai,  who  are  of  course  immigrants  and  who  do  not 
hunt  or  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  have  adopted  the  names 
used  by  their  neighbours  for  a  number  of  these  animals.  One  or 
more  additional  words  in  the  Kamba  language  of  a  suspicious 
character  might  be  added^,  but  to  obtain  any  results  from  this 
material  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Hamitic 
languages  that  the  author  unfortunately  does  not  possess.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison  I  shall  only  mention  Somali  miji  'piain'  and 
Kamba  zvm,  Galla  cJiaka  'forest'  and  Kamba  ktpcElia  'wilderness, 
forest',  Afar  ditje  'cattle'   and  Kamba  ndu%  'half-grown  cattle". 

Finally  a  word  as  to  Suaheli-Arabic  influence.  Trading  Cara- 
vans from  the  coast  have,  of  course,  from  time  immemorial  crossed 
East  Africa  and  purchased  ivory  from  the  Inland  tribes.  But  in 
the  British  East  Africa  of  our  days  their  influence  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view  has  not  extended  far  from  the  coast.  since  the  traders 
have  not  founded  colonies  and  trading  stations  here,  as  they  did 
along  their  routes  through  German  East  Africa,   for  instance.     We 
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accordingly    find   that  the  Akamba  still   continue  to  bc   practically 
([uite  indepcndent  of  the  coast  culture. 


The  brief  indications  of  foreign  influences  oiven  here  can  be 
eked  out  by  additional  iiiformation  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  nionograph.  As  this  consists,  however,  of  ratlier  iincssential 
small  details,  it  seemed  to  nie  unnecessary  to  collect  thcm  here 
in  detail.  I  content  mysclf  instead  with  pointing  out  once  more 
that  on  the  whole  the  Akamba  have  remained  astonishingly  free 
in  all  respects  froni  any  dependence  on  outsidc  peoples,  even 
though  such  dependence  can  in  certain  tracts  and  in  certain  cases 
be  traced  from  their  contact  with  their  princi{)al  enemies,  the 
Masai  and  the  Galla,  and  from  their  more  peaceful  connections 
with  their  neighbours  of  the  Kantu  race,  with  which  the  Akamba 
are  closely  related. 

If  we  turn  to  the  niaterial  culture,  we  may  venture  to  sa\'  that 
the  Akamba  have  obtained  at  least  a  part  of  their  stock  of  cattle 
from  the  Masai  and  in  the  east  from  the  Galla  as  well.  From  the 
former  they  have  probably  borrowed  their  cattle-brands  too  and 
the  custom  of  blecding  their  cattle.  The  greyhound,  which  Hilde- 
brandt came  across  in  Ukamba,  must  also  have  come  from  the 
Hamites  in  the  north.  From  the  Galla  they  have,  in  addition, 
perhaps  learned  the  Operation,  mentioned  on  p.  312,  of  removing 
the  Uvula,   when   it  is  swollen. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  Akamba,  although  simple  and  unde- 
veloped,  also  seems  to  have  adopted  some  foreign  elements,  as  the 
oval  decorations  on  armlets  (p.  381)  presumably  derive  their 
origin   from  the  Masai  or  the  Galla. 

Among  musical  Instruments  the  fiddle  {iii/'(C<'>.K  Arabic  rehnli) 
is  undoubtedly  a  loan,  but  it  is  uncertain  whcther  it,  like  the 
]2gofna,  the  drum  which  is  furnished  with  two  skins,  and  which 
is  found  in  the  Kibwezi  district,  has  come  from  the  coast.  On 
the  othcr  hand,  one  maj'  safeh-  say  that  the  little  toy  flute  called 
nztmiali  is,   as  its  name  alone  shows,   of   Suahcli-Arabic  origin. 

The  art  of  inlaying  the  mens  small  stools  with  metal  wirc 
is  known  b\"  so  few  individuals  that  we  cannot  considcr  it  as  a 
native  elemeiit  in   the  Kamba  culture.    I   cannot  however,  give  any 
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opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Statement  that  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  Wagiriama  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  tovvards  the 
coast  (p.  369),  as  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  attainments  of 
these  tribes  in  this  respect. 

Turning  to  the  spiritual  culture  \ve  have  first  of  all  to  note 
the  Word  "^gai,  the  term  used  for  the  Supreme  Being.  We  attri- 
bute  the  use  of  this  word  and  its  notion  to  influenae  from  the 
Masai.  It  is  thus  used  most  in  West  Ulu,  the  regions  on  the 
borders  of  the  Masai  steppe.  In  addition  we  note  the  many 
Strange  spirits  that  tempt  the  women.  In  the  department  of  ma- 
gic,  especially  black  magic,  we  can  also  trace  a  number  of  borrow- 
ings  from  the  Akikuyu  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  the  north 
and  south-east. 

The  use  of  grass  as  a  sign  of  peace  or  for  magic  purposes 
which  is  sometimes  found  among  the  Akamba  (see  Index:  grass) 
is  perhaps  of  Hamitic  origin.  Throwing  grass  in  the  air  is  a  sign 
of  peace  among  the  Masai,  and  some  of  the  Galla  throw  grass  at 
a  Hon  when  they  meet  one^. 


^   C.     G.    Seligmann,    Some    aspects  of  Hamitic  Problems  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,   Journ.   Anthr.   Inst.    1913,   p.   657, 
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Diet  312. 

Digging-stick  502  ff. 

Disease,  rituai  105,  106, 
128,  261,  271,  of  cattle 
284,  478,  488,  490  ff. 

Divination  258,  298,  441. 

Divorce  78,  82. 

Dogs  445,  485. 

Dolls  282,  419. 

Domestic  animals  293 
(omens\  475  ff.,  483, 
names  of  486. 

Door,  a  new  door  made  32, 
in  rites  273,  in  magic 
284,  285,  304,  437. 

Dreams  212,  254. 

Dress,  warrior's  188,  371  ff. 

Drummond,  H.,  579. 

Drums,  used  by  womenlSl, 
alarm  201,  used  at  spirit 
seances  231,  275,  diffe 
rent  types  of  398  ff.,  410, 
414. 

Dum  palni  516,  524. 

Dundas,   C,  4,  5,  143,  43»;. 

Dundas,  K.,  7,  61,  126, 
146,   148,  168,  301,  342. 
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Ear  Ornaments  383. 

Earth,  eaten  by  pregnant 
wonien  29. 

Earth-quakes  336. 

Eating  regulations  145, 
eating  the  totem  119, 
299;  eating  elephant  467; 
517. 

Ebony  286,  524. 

Eclipse  336. 

Eggs,  of  snakes  331,  in 
magic  479,  of  poultry 
484. 

Elephant  116, 126,213,327, 
huntingof  289,  333(trunk 
of),  450,  456,  465  ff. 

Elephant  hunters,  Orna- 
ments of  382. 

Elephantiasis  563. 

Eliot,  C,  23,  84,  86. 

Eleusine,  in  rites  etc.,  33, 
241,  antiquity  of  442, 
508,  503. 

Entrance,  to  the  village  432, 
443. 

Epidemics  150,  219,  remo- 
ving  of  271. 

Evening  star  335. 

Evil  eye  45,  123,  281,  478. 

Eyebrows  387. 

Eyelashes  387. 

Excrements,  human  in 
magic  and  rites  64,  66, 
182,  in  magic  279,  282, 
283,  298,  in  medicine 
313,  315,  484,  of  python 
479. 

Exogamy  79,  115,  121. 

Exorcism  230  ff.,  264,  414. 

Eye-affections  315,  of  cattle 
492. 


Family,  statistics  86,  114, 
f.  sacrifices  218,  f.  life 
445  ff 


Famine  10,  11,  24,  84,  277, 

326,  names  of  famines 
339,   350,  413,  480,  516. 

Fat,  in  rites,  32,  37,  47,  53, 
76,  of  people  167,  as  a 
protective  medicine  170, 
198,  219,  224,  238,  241; 
bows  rubbed  vvith  450. 

Father,  authority  of  182, 
446. 

Father-in-law  91,  97,  441. 

Fees,  at  circumcision  43, 
45,  51,  paid  by  novices 
in  hunting  468. 

Fever  313,  317. 

Fiddle  404. 

Fields,  165,  171;  purifica- 
tion  of  172,  181,  227, 
285,  watch-keeping  on 
445. 

Field-work  501. 

Figtree,  in  rites  32,  56,  as 
a  totem  116,  as  a  place 
of  sacrifice  219,  540. 

Figures,  cut  in  bark  54; 
drawn  in  sand  56,  67; 
human  f.  363,  368. 

Eines  66,  122,  154  ff. 

Fingers,  superfluous  562. 

Finger-rings  384. 

Fire,  as  an  ordeal  176,  fire- 
brand  at  curses  184,  212, 
firebrand  in  rite  245,  fire- 
making  345,  440. 

Fire-place  439. 

Fishes  128,  325,  not  eaten 
332,  as  ornamental  figu- 
res 362. 

Fishing  474. 

Flour  514. 

Flutes  405  ff.,  440. 

Folk-lore225,  227,  261,325, 

327,  329,  people  vvith 
tails  344,  397,  437,  origin 
of  poultry  484. 

Food,  of  pregnant  vvomen 
29;  forbidden  56,  88,  97, 


298,  110,  144,  408,  used 
at  curses  183,  warrior's  f. 
189,  the  first  f.  eaten 
442,  498  (honey),  510 
(vegetables),  for  goats 
483,  eggs  not  eaten  484, 
511  ff.,  animal  foodöll, 
vegetable  f.  513,  for  ba- 
bies  517,  537,  supersti- 
tion  connected  with  539. 

Footsteps,  in  magic  280. 

Fort  Hall  18. 

Fortification,  of  villages 
433. 

Foster-brothers  140. 

Frazer  4,  35,  36,  95,  96, 
114,  117,  119,  138,  149, 
168,  198,  213,  214,  219, 
242,  440,   509,  577. 

Frobenius,  L.,  69,  336,  385, 
401,   402,  407,  449,  528. 

Frogs  227,  292. 

Fruit  515. 


Galla,  13,  14,  18  ff,  21,  57, 
195,  204,  219,  229,  234, 
285,  312,  344,  war  with 
353,  501,  Ornaments  381, 
war-rings  of  384,  486, 
language  506,  582,  wan- 
derings  of  570. 

Gambling  426. 

Games  418  ff.,  423  ff,  of 
Chance  426. 

Gate  434. 

Gedge,  E.,  19. 

Gennep,  A.  van,  30,  43,  67, 
68,  71,  113,  127. 

Geographical  ideas  343. 

Geology  336. 

Geometrical  patterns  in  Or- 
naments 374,  382. 

Geophagy  29,  574. 

Gerhold  336. 

Gerland  20. 
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(ierman,  P.,  71. 

(iillen:  vide  Spencer. 

(iirls,  arrogance  of  411, 
pastimes  of  418  ff.,  426, 
523,  education  of  555. 

Goats  261,  in  purification 
rites  108,  227,  273,  299, 
omens  292,  295  ff.,  439, 
483. 

(ioldenu  eiser,  A.,  30. 

Government  149. 

Grain,  kinds  of  505. 

(irass,  in  rites  346,  441,584. 

Grasshoppers  171,  213,  509, 
eaten  516. 

Grave  103,  108,  288. 

Greetings  101. 

Gregory,  J.  W.,   4,  14,   17. 

Greyhounds  485,  583. 

Grindstones  514,  522. 

Gruel  313,  513,  515. 

Guillain  350,  573. 

Guinea-fowls  331,  484. 

Giltmann,  B.,  14,  183,  199, 
215,  216,  225,  244,  247, 
331,  341,  425,  446,  495, 
497,  499. 


Haberlandt  517. 
Haddon  286. 
Hahn,  E.,  337,  477,  503. 
Hail  334. 

Hair  110,  in  magic  283. 
Hairdressing  386. 
Hamitic  types  562. 
Hammarstedt,  N.,  293. 
Hammer-bird  128. 
Hare  329. 

Hartiand,  S.,  30,  250. 
Hartman,  C.  \'.,  7. 
Hartmann,  K.,  401,  570. 
Harvest  501,  505. 
Headache  313,  316. 
Headdress  188. 
Hedgehog  (omen)  292. 
Hein,  W.,  381. 


Held,    r.  V.,  253. 

Herdsmen  487,  488. 

Hermaphrodite  326. 

Heydrich,  M.,  358,  365, 
369. 

Hildebrandt  3,  14,  31,  33, 
70,  75,  142,  146,  188, 
195,  214,  267,  277,  298, 
347,  352,  365,  371,  382, 
384,  385,  389,  400,  401, 
405,  406,  413,  461,  483, 
485,  497,  526. 

Hip-disease  315. 

Hippopotamus  116,  290. 

History  349  ff.,  originally  a 
hunting  people  442. 

Hobley,  C.  V.,  4,  7,  20,  30, 
39,  61,  70,  86,  108,  116, 
126,  130,  143,  144,  151, 
165,  168,  215,  218,  228, 
229,  239,  259,  264,  279, 
286,  300,  308,  327,  334, 

335,  336,  347,  369,  371, 
405,  427,  439,  442,  457, 
466,  472,  475,  487,  491, 
527. 

Hofman,  missionary,  4, 
17,  23,  32;  47,  73,  81, 
107,  121,  224,  229,  273, 
280,  301,  302,  304,  317, 

336,  350,  493. 
Höhnel,  L.  v.,  4,  371,  386, 

453,  558. 

Hoihs.  A.  C,  22,  30.  154, 
168,  247,  248,  292,  294, 
326,  385,  476,  509,  530, 
539,   571,  574. 

Home  life  445. 

Honey,  29,  theft  of  160, 
magic  290,  different 
kinds  of  496,  518. 

Honey-indicating  bird  497. 

Horns,  as  instruments  405. 

Horn-bill  329. 

Hospitahty  81, 

Hottentots  329,  486. 

Hubert  and  .Mauss  465. 


Hunting,  symlDoHc  52,  135, 
big  game  332,  337,  347, 
return  from  405,  465  ff., 
skiil  as  hunters  469. 

Hut  44,  105,  price  of  165; 
h.  for  initiation  46,  62; 
hut-ta.x  80,  559,  sacrili- 
cial  h.  217,  222;hutbuii- 
ding  257,  296,  rites  con- 
nected  with  441,  436  ff. 

Hyena  106,  HO,  116,  118, 
215,  e.xcrements  of  282, 
326,  worship  of  327,  416, 

Hyrax  (in  rites)  297,  298, 
487. 

Ihering,  H.  v.,  396. 

Ikutha,  23,  105,  107,  clans 
in  138,  167,  170,  203, 
218,  227,  277,  303,  314, 
339,  351,  392,  404,  416, 
453,  495,  538. 

Illnesses,  caused  by  269, 
ritual  i.  298  ff.,  different 
kinds  of  313  ff,  330. 

ImmoraHty  414. 

Imprisonment  160. 

Indians  84. 

Industry  435,  527  ff. 

Inheritance  162  ff. 

Initiation  rites  45  ff. 

Insects  292,  325. 

Intoxication  521. 

Iron  in  rites  34,  277,  278, 
442. 

Iron  industry  527. 

Irrigation  502,  506. 

Ivory  352,  Ornaments  of 
382,  524,  in  native  pos- 
session  468. 

Jackal    onien^  292. 
Ja-Luo.  tribe  88.  464. 
Jealousy  411.  557. 
Jiggers  563. 
Joest,  W.,  396. 
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Johnston,  C.  F.,  missionary 

7,  ;J93. 
Johnston,  H.  H.,  216. 
Johnstone,  H.  B.,  4,  (39. 
Journeys    218,    magic     on 

2b0,  285,  287,  observan- 

ces  on  345  fif.,  440. 
Juncker,  W.,  571. 
Junod,    H.,  31,  95,  9G,  105, 

213,   238,  259,  2Ü0,  302, 

335. 
Justice  152  ff. 

Kafirs  478. 

Kaiser,  A.,  313. 

Kanig,  G.,  180,  184,  211, 
246,  351. 

Karagwe  405. 

Kavirondo  86,  88,  344,  405, 
438,  461,  464,  533. 

Kersten,  O.,  350. 

Kibwezi  61,  108,  210,  225, 
228,  234,  236,  241,  268, 
297,  313,  315,  336,  337, 
350,   392,  400,  404. 

Kidd,  D.,  89,  94,  215,  244, 
271,  292. 

Kigeha  africana  519. 

Kikamba,  the  importance 
of  12,  dialects  17. 

KikumbuHu  district,  17,54, 
57,  60,  61,  67,  74,  107, 
Clans  in  138,  210,  229, 
234,  256,  282,  289,  293, 
392,  437,  438,  445,  478, 
482,  494,  501,  502,  505, 
512,  515,  523. 

Kikuyu,  vide  Akikuyu. 

Kilungu  district  14,  16,  79, 
125,  202,  unrest  in  240, 
252,  283,  302,  373. 

Kissing  555. 

Kitui  district  5,  15,  17,  60, 
61,  107,  115,  Clans  in 
138,  149,  158,  168,  181, 
224,  228,  263,  274,  277, 
279,   296,  374,  377,  392, 


413,   414,  475,  495,  497, 

501,  551,  579. 
Kivauni,  mountainll6,211. 
Kivui,    Chief  149,  349,  565. 
Knife,  used  at  circumcision 

37,   43;    worn  in  dances 

237,  239;  for  cutting  502, 

535. 
Koch-Cjrünberg,   Th.,    401. 
Kohler,  J.,  84. 
Kolb,  G.,  3,  200,  343,  381, 

516. 
Krapf,     missionary,    1,    3, 

10,  12,  14,  75,  149,  160, 

224,   242,  280,  349,  353, 

370,   373,  385,  501,  559, 

565. 
Krause,  AI.,  456. 
Kyumbe,     mountain,    210, 

211. 

Labour,  division  of  80. 
Lagerheim,  N.  G.,  314. 
Laman,    K.  E.,  missionary 

114. 
Lamu  13,  204. 
Land  tenure  164. 
Lang,  A.,  249. 
Language  15,  of  women  94. 
Lasch,  R.,  396,  574. 
Last,  J.  T.,  10,  572. 
Law  152  ff. 
Leaves  181. 
Leipzig  mission  558. 
Leopard  116,  119,  skin  of  1. 

259,  261,  287,  456. 
Leprosy  301. 
Le  Roy,  A.,   210,  243,  244, 

249. 
Lice,  eaten  480,  516. 
Lightning  334. 
Lindblom,    G.,    13,   20,  29, 

56,  497,  499. 
Lion,  clan  animal  116,  119, 

protective    against    263, 

282,    287,   326,    456,    in 

magic  578. 


Liver,  not  eaten  118,  illness 

in  316. 
Lizard,  as  an  ornament  358, 

in  rite  495. 
Loango  177. 
Loin-cloth,    a    A\oman's    in 

rites  184,  374. 
Lönnberg,  E.,  116,  328. 
Love,  free  38,  147,  love  and 

magic  322,  323,  578. 
Lundell,  J.  A.,  7. 
Luschan,  v.,  528. 
Lynch-law  150,  176,  279. 

Machakos,  5,  81,  83,  84, 
105,  106,  121,  131,  135, 
162,  164,  189,  196,  199, 
203,  205,  216,  219,  223, 
232,  236,  239,  260,  263, 
294,  295,  301,  314,  340, 
345,  373,  384,  387,  409, 
446,  454,  483,  494,  537, 
542,  mission  Station  of 
M.  558,  fort  of  579. 

Mackenzie,  J.,  293. 

Madness  240,  270. 

Magic  139,  171,  174,  at  war 
190,  kiUing  by  199,  229, 
254  ff.,  m.  remedies  263, 
270;  m.  power  268,  272, 
279,  283,  288;  sympathe- 
tic  261,  276,  297,  315, 
319,  495,  499,  554,  rain 
magic  275  ff.,  black  m. 
269,  278,  289,  322,  408, 
contagious  m.  280,  285, 
303,  306  ff.,  442,  500, 
connected  with  hunting 
465  ff.,  to  prevent  cattle 
to  butt  479,  animals  used 
in  magic  578. 

Maize  504  ff.,  514,  515. 

Malaria  313. 

Malay-nigritic    influence 
401. 

Mamboia,  mission-station 
11,  572. 
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Man-eaters  '22;'). 

Maniok  50(;. 

Mantis  reli^Hosa  213. 

Mareale,  Djagga  chief  573. 

-Markets  'j.SO. 

.Alarret  248. 

Marriage  72,  81»,  115,  for- 
bidden  121,140,141,409. 

Masai  12,  origin  17,  Kamba 
myth  of  origin  252,  353, 
G'l,  81,  5)7,  it9;  property- 
marks  131,  age-classes 
148,  149;  war  18G,  188  ff., 
199,  200,  203  ff.;  214, 
219,  229,  234,  23(5,  reli- 
gion  247,2(31,280,  magic 
284,  287,289;omens292, 
294;  32(5,  food  332,  343, 
346,  372,  Ornaments  381, 
383,  385,  hairdress  387, 
390,  game  of  427,  433, 
436,  437,  448,  454,  cattle 
476,  478,  482,  486,  493; 
501,  langiiage  506,  trade 
with  52(),  siiicide  among 
556,  Masai  blood  among^ 
Akaniba  562,  Masai  pro- 
vinces  573. 

Matriarchate  96,  128. 

Mc  (".regor,  niissionary,  99, 
21s. 

Meat,  riglit  to  eat  144, 
longing  for  159. 

Medicine  and  remedies^ 
311  ff. 

Medicine-man  31,  173  ff., 
roleat  war  188,  213,  216, 
218,  220,  222,  exorcising 
spirits  233,  241,  general 
characteristics  of  254  ff. 
pretendcd  power  of  2()8 
272,  274,  291,  295,  297 
shavingof387,  402,  414 
441,  hutbuilding  for  443 
consulted  Ijy  hunters 
465,  537. 

Meinhof,  C,  224,  279,571. 


Melancsians  248. 

Menstruation  35,  39  ff. 

Mental  characteristics  549. 

Merker,  M.,  14,  131,  138, 
189,  191,  284,  312,  326, 
335,  385,  392,  427,  448, 
456,  481,  528,  556,  5(53, 
574. 

Metal  Ornaments  374,  375. 

Metal  work  368,  527  ff. 

Metaphors,  in  the  Kamba 
language  74. 

Meteorology  334. 

Meyer,  M.,  555. 

Midwives  31. 

MiHtary  Organisation  187  ff. 

Milk,  in  rite  184,  as  a  sa- 
crifice  223,  scarcity  of 
319,  in  magic  490,  492, 
as  food  512,  517,  milking 
435,  478. 

Milk-vessels,  fumigating  of 
488. 

Millipede  362. 

Mirror  191. 

Miscarriage  282,  among 
cattle  323,  324. 

Mkunumbi,  harbour  13. 

Mohl,  von  der,  101. 

Moles  47;$. 

Money  74. 

Monkeys  504,  512. 

Monogamy  81. 

Months,  names  of  340. 

Moon  114,117,  124,  in  folk- 
lore  183,  336,  337,  in  or- 
namental art  363,  391. 

Morals  556  ff. 

Mother-in-law  H'k  77,  89  ff. 

Mourning  110. 

Mulango,  mission  Station 
213,  226.  234,  300,  350, 
42(1. 

Mulunou  4(;,  125,  243  ff., 
representation  of  251, 
252,  277.  297.  319, 
466. 


Mumoni  district  9,  17,  115, 
313,  392.  436. 

Mushrooms  51(5. 

Musical  instruments  258, 
398  ff.,  music  bow  402, 
musical  talent  404. 

Mutilation,  of  enemies  195. 

Mutton,  in  rites  37,  498. 

Myths,  of  the  first  men  13, 
125,  as  to  the  origin  of 
thc  World  252,  origin  of 
the  Akamba  353,  origin 
of  cattle  475,  origin  of 
agriculture  506. 

Nails  282. 

Names  33,  74,  80,  90,  92, 
taboo  of  93,  100;  of  dead 
persons  214,  215,  magic 
power  in  288  ff.,  n.  of 
plants  321,  of  wild  ani- 
mals  325,  of  domestic 
animals  486,  of  objects 
530. 

Nandi,  tribe  168,  326,  479, 
508,  530,  539. 

Nassau,  K.  H.,  69. 

Natron  522. 

Natural  history  321  ff. 

Navel  cord  31. 

Necklets  379. 

Neligan,  C.  W.,  239. 

Neumann,  A.,  12. 

Xgai  239,  245  ff.,  256. 

Night-jar.  in  magic  479. 
578. 

Xilsson,    M.  r:n,  i;'.9,  222. 

Xubians  21. 

Xumbers,  odd  33,  58,  218, 
241,  259.  285,  290,  489. 
492,  n.  of  children  and 
cattle  87,  88.  488,  magic 
of  306  ff. 

Oath  ()0,  taking  of  165  ff., 
190,  196,  4!>8. 
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Ochre  389, 

Old  men  144;  Council  of 
149,  181,  187. 

Omens  128,  291  ff.,  306, 
335,  bad  o.  441,  good  o. 
441. 

Operations  (medical)  312. 

Ordeals  173  ff. 

Orde  Browne,  G.,  43. 

Ornaments  106,  142,  inhe- 
rited  164,  warriors'  189, 
in  art  357  ff.,  526,  per- 
sonal 375,  396,  560,  on 
pottery  538,  on  bags  541. 

Ostrich  329. 

Ostrich  egg,  shells  as  Orna- 
ments 386,  578. 

Ovaherero  396. 

Ovvl  292  (omen). 

Oxen  482. 

Oxpecker  330. 


Paintings  365. 
Painting  the  body  389. 
Parents  99,  575. 
Parents-in-law  89  ff.,  92. 
Passage,  rites  of :  see  Door. 
Paulitschke  13,  19,  21,  312, 

331,  571. 
Peace-making  202. 
Peg-top  420. 
Perfumes  389. 
Persians  404. 
Peters,  C,  569,  571. 
Pfeil,  J.,  571. 
Pfitzinger,    missionary,  42, 

61,  65,  66,  151,  234. 
Phonographic  records  417. 
Pickerings,    C,    345,    352, 

527. 
Pigtail  387. 
Pipes  525. 
Pitfalls  468. 
Placenta  31. 
Plants,  in  rites  301,  452;  in 

medicine  314  ff.,  490  ff. 


for  cattle),  in  magic 
322  ff.,  plant-names  321, 
for  polishing  386,  450, 
for  making  bows  and 
arrows  450,  452,  for 
making  poison  455,  giv- 
ing  milk  319,  479,  for 
purifying  cattle  488,  490. 

Ploss  31,  36,  38,  40,  555. 

Point,  to,  in  magic  281, 
284. 

Points  of  compass  344. 

Poison  29,  test  with  175, 
in  food  279,  287,  of 
snakes  303  ff.,  for  arrows 
312,  454  ff 

Polishing  386,  450. 

Polygamy  79. 

Porcupine  128,  285,  332, 
504. 

Porridge  442,  513. 

Portugeese  349,  350,  518. 

Possession  (by  spirits)  229  ff. 

Post,  A.,  38,  73,  152,  155 
158,  160. 

Pottery,  forbidden  to  make 
124,  508,  marks  on  135, 
525,  making  of  536  ff. 

Poultry  298,  in  medicine 
315,  319,  484,  origin  of 
(myth)  484. 

Prayer  46,  to  trees  56,  240, 
to  ancestors  110,  to  god 
244,  257,  to  bees  499. 

Pregnancy  29,  39,  79. 

Preuss,  K.  Th.,  64,  96,  264, 
289,  291. 

Prisoners  196,  202. 

Property  86,  marks  of  131. 

Psychology  238. 

Puberty  43,  143. 

Pumpkins  506,  514. 

Punishments  154  ff.,  160. 

Purification  35,  40,  82,  after 
death  108,  121,  150,  158, 
164,  171,  of  the  fields 
172,    178,  181,  277,  296, 


508,  509,  of  warriors  198, 
233;epidemics271,272ff., 
279,  295  ff.,  299  ff.,  335, 
444,  plants  used  in  p. 
324,  452,  of  cattle  452, 
487,  490,  of  beehives 
498,  of  the  bow  452. 

Pygmies  460. 

Python,  not  killed  127,  212, 
298,  313,  330,  339,  ex- 
crements  of  479. 


Quiver  440,  461,  480. 


Rabai,  mission  Station,  10, 

11,  108,  543. 
Rain     23,    171,    224,    334, 

prayers     and     sacrifices 

for    245,    248,     magical 

protection    against    285, 

288,  290,  323. 
Rain-bow  274,  334. 
Rain-making  275. 
Rank-classes,  63,  143. 
Rape  157. 
Rattles  419. 
Ratzel,  F.,  449. 
Raum,  missionary  246. 
Razor  387. 
Reinach,  S.,  96. 
Reincarnation  36,  127,  211, 

212. 
Reintegration    rites  67,  68. 
Relationship,     natural     99, 

fictitious    140,  155,  172, 

438,  terms  of  575. 
Religion  209  ff. 
Religious  dancing  414. 
Remedies      263,     different 

kinds  of  270. 
Resin,  eaten  516. 
Reuterskiöld,  E.,  118. 
Rhicinus  oil  491. 
Rhinoceros,  in  circumcision 

rites  50,  62;  116. 
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Kiddles  152,  325,389,  397, 

139,  4H3. 
Kinderpest  271,   33ö,   478, 

492. 
Roots,  Ornaments  made  of 

;]79. 
Root-crops  50G. 
Roscoe,  J.,  36. 
Rosen,    E.    von,    353,  402, 

449,  450,  457. 
Routledge,  W.  S.,    17,    32, 

43,    131,    148,  154,  225, 

247,  259,  285,  300,  527, 

556. 
Riitimeyer,  L.,  463. 


Sachs,  C,  404. 

Sacrifice,  to  the  spirits  3;!, 
44,  46,  110,  117,  of  a 
chiid  124,  125,  150,  ISl, 
224,  at  war  188,  214, 
216  ff.,  233,  237,  509,  to 
»God»  244,  273,  274, 
281,  442,  466. 

Sacs  540. 

Saliva  124,  Uli,  304,  492. 

Salt  516. 

Samburu,  people,  13. 

Sandais  345,  375. 

Sartori,  P.,  441. 

Sauberlich,  missionary,  3, 
4,  7,'  16,  24,  107,  203, 
224,  234,  239,  269,  318, 
350,  353,  414. 

Scapegoat  271. 

Scare-crows  504. 

Schachtzabel,  A.,  434. 

Schanz,  J.,  572,  573. 

Schneider,  \V.,  244. 

Schoeller,  M.,  200,  373, 
375,  3H6,  404. 

Schurtz,  H.,  146,  526,  529. 

Scoleficld,  conimissioner, 
17:'.. 

Scotland  123. 

Sciilptiire  366. 


Seasons  340. 

Secretary  bird  452. 

Secret  initiation  rites  60,  GS. 

Secret  societies  6'S,  146. 

Sentries  200. 

Seven  (number  5<s,  ."507, 
308,  4H9.  (\'ide  also: 
Number.) 

Sexual  connection:  neces- 
sary  as  a  rite  34,  39,  44, 
47,  51,  57,  66,  73,  85, 
106,  109,  442,  forbidden 
30,  35,  76,  108,  158,  170, 
171,  200,  211,  296,  301, 
452,  456,  487,  488,  507, 
537,  free  38,  141,  412 
(during-  the  dances)  488, 
danger  of  444,  among 
children  419,  on  jour- 
neys  347,  498,  position 
at  565. 

Sexual  diseases  3 IS. 

Sexual  initiation  rites  65. 

Shadow  209. 

Shame,  feeling  of,  50,  89, 
372. 

Shaving,  ritual  67,  110, 
323,  the  head  3S(5. 

Sheep,  in  medicine  313, 
319;  in  rite  491,  as  a 
domestic  animal  4s3. 

Shield  449. 

Shooting  461. 

Signals,  in  war  l!tl,  s.  drum 
398. 

Singer  408,  blind  s.  416. 

Sister-in-Iaw  91. 

Skin  disease  491. 

Skin  garments  372  ff. 

Slavery  160,  197. 

Slave  trade  352,  579. 

Sling  421,  504. 

Smallpox  337,  350. 

Smell.  and  sexual  desire 
;!.s((. 

Smith  114,  117,  529  ff. 

Smoking  525. 


Snakes,  not  kiilcd  116,  ni\ 
thical  274,  snakecharm- 
ers  303  ff.,  s.  bites  304, 
316,  330,  332,  for  mak 
ing  poison  455,  495,  in 
magic  500. 

Sneezing  291. 

Snuff  331,  521  ff. 

Snuff-bottles  107,  524,  535. 

Social  Organisation  142. 

Social  ranks  63. 

Söderblom,  N.,  127,  250. 

Sodomy  158. 

Solanum  fruit  57,  108,  264, 
307,  330,  426. 

Somalis  li»,  21,  195,  331, 
344,  Ornaments  381,  poi- 
son of  454. 

Somatic  characteristics561. 

Songs,  of  circumcision47  ff., 
58;  at  marriage  76;  of 
victory  199.  236,  of 
women  27(5,  407,  416  ft". 
different  kinds  of,  426. 

Son-in-law  S9  ff. 

Soul  106,  209,  ofanimals' 
210,  transmigration  of 
212,  of  plants  242. 

Sowing  503. 

Spears  414,  not  used  44'.». 

Spencer  and  (iillen  124 
211. 

Spencer,  H.,  139. 

Spider  213,  455. 

Spinach  515. 

Spirits,  ancestral  34,  41, 
106,  127,  ISl,  worshipof 
209  ff.,  domestic  animals 
of  213,  mortality  of  215, 
nature  spirits  218,  230, 
242,  245  ff.,  255,  271. 
273,  276,  398,  414,  442, 
537,  575. 

Spitting,  as  a  blessing  52, 
56,  123,  164,  259,  308, 
44s,  493,  529. 

Spoons  488,  513,  535. 
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Sport  425. 
Stadling,  J.,  '231. 
Staff  144,  284. 
Stapleton  104. 
Starcke  76,  ^(5,  163. 
Stealing:  vide  Theft. 
Steere,  E.,  329,  506. 
Steinmetz,  S.  R.,   69,  555. 
Stern,  R.,  missionary  528. 
Stigand,  C.  H.,  512,  551. 
Stilts,  used  in  dance  413. 
Stoll,  O.,  448. 
Stomach-affections  316. 
Stones,    used    in  rites  168, 

173,218,  as  amulets  287, 

in  magic  290. 
Stone-club  463. 
Stool  144,  369,  534. 
Storbeck,  F.,  350. 
Storehouse  445,  505. 
Strandes,  J.,  350. 
Strangers,     treatments     of 

443,  553. 
String  instruments  402. 
String-making  540. 
Struck,  B.,  253. 
Stuhhnann,    F.,    454,    506, 

509,  518,  522,  528,  569. 
Suaheli,  vide  WasuaheH. 
Sub-clans  115,  122. 
Sucking      141     (symboHc), 

sucking  out  265,  269. 
SuckHng  319,  447. 
Sugar-cane,  used  in  rite  33, 

44,     56,     cultivation    of 

498,  506,  518. 
Suicide  78,  556. 
Sumatra  289. 
Sun  124,  at  curses  183,  in 

folklore  183, 336,  in  magic 

285,  338,  in  ornamental 

art  363. 
Supreme  being  243  ff. 
Swallows  282. 
Sweepings    433,    sweeping 

the  hut  forbidden  444. 
Sweet-potatoes  506,  514. 


Swimming  346. 
Sword  461. 
Syphilis  318. 


Taboo,  sexual  96,  105,  189, 
452,  456,  498,  of  names 
93,  of  food  119  (121), 
129,  146,  408,  of  animals 
127,  at  marriage  129. 

Tails  238,  as  a  garment 
373,  in  the  dance  414. 

Talismans  286,  466. 

Tamarind  386  515. 

Tana  River  9,  13,  18,  20, 
23,  469. 

Täte,  H.  R.,  4,  351,  512. 

Tattooing  390. 

Taveta,  vide  Wataveta. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  69,  335. 

Teeth,  37,  106,  children's 
teeth  312,  extraction  of 
392,    »false    teeth»    395. 

Teeth-chipping  70,  392  ff. 

Theft  158,  285,  500,  529, 
540,  558. 

Thompson,  J.,  248. 

Threshing  504. 

Thunder  334. 

Ticks  509. 

Time,  determination  of  338. 

Tin  533. 

Tobacco  521. 

Toes,  superfluous  563. 

Tools  450. 

Tortoise  128,  213,  332. 

Torture,  in  Initiation  rites 
64,  161,  of  prisoners  202. 

Totemism  113  ff.,  list  of 
totems    136,   origin  139. 

Toys  405,  418  ff. 

Trade  12,  13,  188,  218, 
351  ff.,  512,  526,  579. 

Trade  marks  538. 

Traps  469  ff. 

Travellinff  345,  440. 


Trees,  prayers  and  sacrifices 

to  240. 
Trenck  575. 
Triangle,    as    an  ornament 

365. 
Trumpet  406. 
Tsetse  fly  483. 
Tuaregs  79. 
Tweezers  for  removing  hair 

387. 
Twins  38,  70. 
Twin-birth     among     cattle 

489. 
Twitching     (as    an    omen'' 

291. 


Ukamba,  country  in  Ger- 
man  East  Africa  14; 
division  of  17;  physical 
geography  22. 

Ulu  district  15,  17,  51,  57, 
68,  104,  124,  146,  153, 
154,  157,  167,  224,  277, 
279,  336,  339,  341,  372, 
376,  392,  454,  501,  506, 
514,  540. 

Unikiihinkulu  244,  246. 

Uncle  85  (maternal),  95, 
100,  129,  162,  198,  574. 

Uncleaness  (vide  Purifica- 
tion)  106,  »ceremonial» 
299  ff. 

Unfaithfulness  158. 

Unfruitfulness  33,  78,  80, 
83,  87,  211,  212,  270, 
297,  444,  among  cattle 
489. 

Urine,  human  in  rites  44, 
64,  182;  in  medicine  319. 

Ussukuma  406. 

Uvula,  removal  of  312. 


Wadjagga  12,  183,  199, 
215,  225,  244,  247,  258, 
328,    331,  333,  340,  425, 
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446, 495,  497,  originating 
from    the  Akamba   57.'5. 

Wadoe,  tribe  570. 

Wadiiruma  21,  19-2,  ;ir)2, 
400. 

Wagiriama  14,  21,  69,  282, 
;iO:5,  ;5;{5,  369,  454,  584. 

Wahuma  405. 

Wakahe  12. 

Wakeficid,  T.,  .'352. 

Wambere,  tribe  16,  21,279. 

Wandorobo    l;38,  456,  465. 

Wanguru  572. 

Wanyamwezi  528. 

Wanyika  10,  146,  192,  195, 
229,  242,  326,  352,  395, 
400,   449,  454,  527. 

Wapare  71,  285,  401,  437, 
arrows  of  453,  458,  528. 

Wapokomo,  18,  69,  204, 
246,  language  50(5. 

War  149,  186  IT.,  leaders  in 
w.  187,  Ornaments  ISS, 
519,  575. 

War-flute  191,  405,  575. 

Warundi  243. 

Waseguyu  401. 

Washing  (ritiial)  40,  67. 

Wasotik,  tribe  200. 

Wasuaheli  12,21,  141,  151, 
168,  188,  191,  234,  246, 
307,  316,  329,  language 
of  2,  343,  351,  400,  in- 
fluence  of  407,  469,  476, 
532,  579,  583. 

Wataita     14,    18,    21,    69, 

406,  449,  454. 
Wataveta    12,    29,  56,  109, 


14S,    154,  160,  495,  497, 

499. 
Water-places  481. 
Watwa  21. 
Watt,    S.,    224,    247,    302, 

336. 

Wax  497. 

Wayao,  tribe,  248,  249,  252. 
Wazaramo,  tribe,  570,  571. 
Weapons    164,    188,  rite  of 

197,  449  ff. 
Webster,  H.,  69. 
Weeks,  J.  H.,  423. 
Vegetables  514. 
Weiss,  M.,  82,  456. 
Weissenborn,  J.,  128. 
Wells  165. 
Werner,  A.,    104,  216,  219, 

253,  335. 
Vessels  505. 
Westermarck,    E.,    75,  82, 

85,  141. 
Weiile,  K.,  Sl,  S3,  147,  358, 

440,  453,  454. 
Whetstone  387. 
Whips  (in  magic)  264,  274, 

308,  421. 
Whistling  482,  485. 
Wliooping-cough  318. 
Widemann,  A.,  14. 
Widows  84,  109,  163.  444. 
Widower  110. 
Village  431. 
Wind  instruments  405. 
Wire  530. 

Witchcraft  119,  178,  278  ff. 
Wives  79.  92,  94,  101,  143, 

inhcriting     of    163,    the 


'big»    w.  162,  438,  444, 
treatment  of  446. 

Wonien,  language  of  94, 
574,  burial  of  105,  as 
asylunis  141,committing 
offence  161,  171,  inter- 
vention  of  w.  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice 
180,  possessed  by  spirits 
229  ff.,  264,  niedicine  \v. 
257,  267;  gathering  of 
275,  performing  purifica- 
tion  299,  301;  breast  of 
333,  560,  dress  of  372, 
436,  work  of  437,  502,  . 
540,  543,  cannot  make, 
fire  440,  position  of  446, 
557. 

Wood,  J.  G.,  405, 

Woodpecker  128,238,omen 
293. 

Woodwork  534. 

W^ork,    distribution  of  502, 
543  ff 

Worship,    of   animais   127, 
212;  of  trees  242. 

Wounds  312,  314. 


Yams  506. 
Yaunde  people  407. 


Zebra  512. 
Zoology  325  ff. 
Zulus  89,  94,  186,  203,  23,s, 
244,  264,  292. 
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